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Editorial Notes 


O NE sometimea wonders whether these first few paiges may not 
often be thought dull. It is not aiwaya easy 10 avoid preaching 
a sermon, but there are times—and the present ts one of them— 
when there is no such temptation. The inexorable moment arriv^ 
when copy must be provided for the printer and h finds us in an oasis 
of southern Tunisia, in the land of the trogiodyies. It is an almost 
rainless region with an ideal winter climate, and is little frequented by 
tourists, though the blight of the C.G.T. has to some extent affected 
it. When Bruun came here in 1893, the tourist was quite unknown, 
and the natives unspoilt. Railways and motor-roads have altered 
but one has only to go away a few miles from the track to shake 
off the leas aiiractive results of ‘ western ' influence. 

The troglodytes live in the Matmata hills, whose clucf'town* is 
27 mites 8 ou 5 i of Gabes, in that angle of the coast where it turns from 
south to cast. The hUls are reached by car from Gabes, along a rough 
but serviceable road. The first sight of the 'town* of Maimata is a 
very strange one, for one sees no houses 1 The people live underground 
like rabbits, in rooms excavated in the rubbly soil and opening out on 
to a cent^ courtyard like a bear-pit. Entrance is by a narrow passage. 
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with »dc-chamb«rs for stabling donkeys and camels and for storage 
of fud. There are openings all round the bear>pit, each closed with 
a wooden door. These arc the living rooms—long barrel-vaulted 
excavations, exactly similar to the Bronze Age burial-caves of Majorca.* 
Tljerc are shelves' along each side for storage-jars and occasionally 
for beds, and across the end Is another shelf for smaller jars. Sliallow* 
cup-shaped depressions are made in the earthen shching for the pots 
to stand in. At die end ts a kind of 'dresser \ Uke those which used 
to be so common in English cottagies, and on it are the fiotsam and 
Jetsom of western civilization—empty wine bottles, old mirrors, empty 
picture frames, lids of biscuit tins—together with the finer products 
of native culture such as glazed plates. Facing the entrance is the 
loom, on which a burnous is being woven ; bej'ond it Is the bed, a 
structure of baked clay raised some three feet above the ground on 
clay legs. 

iM at %it 

Each bear-pit has several living rooms, with at least one kitchen, 
and a fowi-house. Each of the rooms has a bathroom consisting of a 
tiny side chamber with a bucket-shap^ pit for the water. The camel, 
donkey, and watch-dog live side by side with the rest of the ^tablish- 
ment, and the usual smaller parasites live in even closer association 
with everyone. 

oe ijw 

Now It is obvious that the unit b the single cave-room, and that 
the group of rooms opening on a bear-pit is a later development. It 
is equally obvious that this artificial cave has evolved from the natural 
cave. Tlie existing structures are mostly of modem date, the oldest 
we saw being alleged to be zao yearn old ; but they are all constructed 
on a definite, traditional plan of great antiquity. May it not be that 
there is preserved In these remote hills a direct link with the cave- 
dwcUers of palaeolithic times ? Tunisia was the home of the Capsian 
industry, and Maunata is only too miles from Gafsa. 

'OC 

Such dwellings are only possible in regions of soft compact earth. 
Elsewhere in the district the cave has petrified into stone. All over 
the plains of the Medenine region are scattered shepherds' huts with 


* Sec tv, Hemp, ‘ Rpck-cat tomb* and IbbitAtion-cave* in MuUorn 
Arthotolffgia, IXXVl, lXl- 60 . 
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barrel-vaulted roofs, clearly modelled oo tbe cave-room, OccaslonaUy 
the hut is round and the roof dome-shaped* recalling perhaps the 
side-chambers of the cave. Medenine itself is a granary and market 
town which consists wholly of barrel-V'aiilta placed one above the 
other, sometimes four stories high. They are again placed round a 
centr^ square or courtyard, and the whole town consists of groups 
of such courtyards, the equivalent of the bear-pits. Even the modem 
town of Houmt Souk on the island of Djerba is built on this plan, 
though many of the houses themselves ate of more normal type, 

M ^ ^ 

To one who has studied both it ts obvious that there must be a 
close connexion between the caves of Majorca and those of Matmata. 
The Majorcan burial-caves arc modelled on artifidaJ habitation-cavcs, 
so that tne antiquity of the plan goes back at least 3000 years* and may 
be far older. Is it not probabre that the long-chambered tombs ol 
the Mediterranean and of northw'cst Europe have a sim^r ancestry ?— 
that die navetas of Minorca, the giantstombs of Sardima, the grottes 
of southern France and of the Slamc, the cottveries &na long 

barrows of Spain, Brittany and Britain are but translations into stone 
of a primitive cave-house ?—and that the tholos-tombs of the Aegean 
and of Crete, and the round-chambered tombs of the West (from 
Gavr Inis, La Houge Bie, New Grange, and Maes Howe to the humbler 
structures of Cornwall and the IsIm of Scilly) are similarly descended 
from the domed hut, which may in its turn be modelled on the less 
common round cave ? 

at ^ ^ 

Is it not also probable that the mcgalithic temples (if such they 
be) of Malta—Hajar Kim, Mnaidra and Hal Tarrien-^e but stone 
beir-pits ? That they were built by a people who migrated thither 
from some North African region where the bear-pit ty^ of house was 
usual ? (Malta is only 2S0 miles from Matmata), The essence of 
the plan b the same in both, 

at ^ ^ 

We hope later on to expand these ideas into an article. What is 
required is for someone to make an intensive suri'ey of the whok rai^c 
of hills, for Matmata is merely a single village of a large group extending 
southeastwards into Tripoli. What b most needed is a senes of 
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accurate plajis of a few bear-pits. In the time at our disposal we 
could mAc only rough sketch-plans - To do more woulcl require 
adequate preparation (the inhabitants arc not always too friendly though 
they can usually be appeased in the time-honoured fas^on), ^fhere 
could be DO better subject for an anthropologicai student. 

*3* M %H 

With the pr^nt number we begm our fifth year. We do so with 
no sm al l satisfacuon, for vre feel that Number 17 at least maintains, if 
indeed it does not surpass, the standard achie^'ed hitherto. It is no 
light task to keep afloat a joipial devoted to pure science during a 
period of unpaiweled industrial depression; and we are profoundly 
grateful to our supporters, who alone enable us to carry on. We 
would remind them yet once more that our 'margin of safety' is 3 
narrow one, and that each subscription counts. The present year 
must necessaiily be an anxious one, but we confidently look for a 
continuation of the support we have received during the past four 
years. The circulation of a journal like AKTiQurrY can only be 
maintained by continual effort; the Editors do not spare themsdves. 
and iHct like to think that their work is appreciated. (One practical 
form or expressing appreciation is indlcaied below). 


The SuBSCBiPTFON to Antiquitv for 1931 is now Due. We 
would remind our Subscribers of the form and envelope 
inserted in the December number and we shall be glad to 
have an early response. Many have been kind enough to 
send their cheque ia advance and a large number pay by 
orders on their banks, This is much appreciated and aye 
hope that the remainder mil save us avoidable trouble in 
having to send direct reminders to them. 

Payment should be made to 

The Assistmit Editor ^ 34 Parkend Road^ Gloucester, 
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Historical Cycles 

by O. G. S. Cbawfohd 

H istory has been studied and histories written for more than 
two millennia. From time to time attempts have been made to 
discern some pattern or design running through it. But they 
have usually faited because the (&ta have been inadequate. You 
cannot see the pattern of a carpet when only a mi nute portion is uncov¬ 
ered, and you cannot discern the pattern ot history until Jaige portions 
of it are available for examination. It was not until the 19th centu^ 
diat really long vistas were opened up by archaeological exploration in 
the East. Here, in Egypt, Mesopotamia and Crete, there were found 
the remaina of forgotten civilizations; and Sir Flinders Petrie, one of 
tire pioneers in that worh of epoch-making in the literal sense, lia.s 
himself sketched an outline of the pattern he believes be can ste 
emerging. The present essay is an attempt to interpret and explain 
that pattern. 

Only from an altitude of five feet or so can the pattern of a carpet 
be seen; it looks quite different when you are lying on the Boor. 
In Just the same way crop-marklnj^ on an ancient site can only be seen 
properly from above. To see the swe^ of Eustoty rather than its 
details you must stand hack and view it from a height of detachment. 

History is the time-^aspect of human affairs—tlie fourth dimension 
in which we cannot travel. The difficulty may be appreciated by a com¬ 
parison with geography and the space-aspect. Gco^aphy b concerned 
with tJie surmce of the earth, and is inerclore essentially a study in 
three dimemsions. Its primary objective U to construct a map of the 
whole world, and this task, how nearly complete, is performed by 
millions of measurements of lengths ^d angles. From this world- 
map gradually emerge certain generalizations, whose very existence 
may never have been suspected, even by the map makers themselves. 
The geographer, geologist and economist generalize upon the basis 
provided by the surveyor. The geologist can reduce to order the 
apparently chaotic mountain-ranges wEuch cross the world from the 
Pyrenees to Patagonia. He can even forecast the probable existence of 
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strata, which, without the map, would for ever have remained unknown* 
(llius was the Kentish coalheld discovered). These results have all 
been achieved within the last century or two, and they are made possible 
by the fact that we can travel in Space. 

But we cannot travel in Time, We cannot live in ancient Greece 
or in Ur. It is impossible to compile a chart or chronological table of 
the past as complete and accurate in its own way as was our world-map. 
The most we can do is to laboriously piece together such fraptnents as 
survive, m written records or in the rubbish-heaps of buried cities. 
It must nccessadiy be a long time before generalizations can be built 
up on such foundations, before we can see the pattern of history plainly. 

There is the added risk of seeing a pattern where none exists. 
With so many mere scraps of knowledge, the historian of mankuid 
may be tempted to select only those which suit liis purpose. But 
some kind of selective treatment is demanded. If the explanation 
suggested is the right one, ail the facts—both those first selected and 
the rest—will eventually find their place in the scheme, or at least be 
found not inconsistent with it; and the theory will come to be accepted. 
The theory of evolution was formed in this way, and tt is of course 
still nniveraally accepted. If the explanation here put forward can 
be used as the basis of forecasting, it will acquire additional merit. 

Complete originality is not claimed for the ideas here suggested. 
Neither me organic concept of society (the view Uiat it is a living 
organism) nor the rhythmical or wave theory of dvilizarion is a recent 
invention. The one has been developed by many philoswhcEs, by 
Comte, Spencer, L*ilienfe!d and Schaffle for instance. The other 
has been developed by Petrie* and Spengler—and doubtless by others. 
No one however, except Spengler, has brought the irave theory of 
civilization into relation with the organic concept of society and shown 
that the two are really inseparable. That is wnat I propose now to do, 
so far as that is possible within the limits of an article* To daborate 
the theory, to clothe the skeleton with flesh, would demand a far greater 
knowledge of human history and of biology than I can possibly claim. 
It would be well worth doing. Meanwhile I feel impeltedf to say 
something about it, however inadequate, for, if the theory be true, it 
is obviously of very far-reaching Importance. 


*8ir Flindeiv Petrie^ Rmluiiom o/ CieiUxwtwtt (Hvper'a libnry of living 
Thought, jnl edn., 193s) wm tint mibliihod in igi I ; but Uk author toform* me llui 
(he msin than vna worked Out by turn mjuiy ynm before thu date. 

b 
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Sir Flindei? Petrie's Ytcws are set forth in a little book of not more 
than J4>ooo words—about twice as long only as this ardcle. Civilization, 
he Riaimatns, is intermittent; it has its seasons—a spring of preparation, 
a summer of fulhimem, an autumn of decline and a winter of death. 
In each region cycles of civilization have succeeded each other several 
times; and on each occasion the phases are marked hy similar 
characteristics which may be detected by objective methods of study, 
n^e evidence of sculpture is valuable, partly li^use it is less perishable 
than most works of art; admittedly, however, it ‘ is only one, and not the 
most important , of the many subjects that might be compared through¬ 
out various ages', but 'it Is avaifabte over so long a period in so many 
countries' (p. 9). It is therefore used as the main, but not the only 
criterion in his survey. Others are painting, literature, music, 
mechanics and wealth; political development is also brought into 
the scheme, though only occasionally referred to. 

TTic region redded as a cort^osite whole is that of Europe and 
Egypt. The centre of gravity shifted within it from ^ypt to Greece 
and thence to Rome and Western Europe ; but there was throughout 
the area a series of phasra or waves of cuiture, sepamted by troughs. 
During the last 10,000 years or thereabouts he hnm evidence of eight 
phases or Great Years, The first two are prehistoric ; then came five 
covering the whole dynastic period of Egypt; last of all came the 
Classical and Modem (or West European) pliases. It is possible to 
criticize the phases os Sir Flinders Petrie visualizes them , though (here arc 
few who have the range of knowledge required for such a task. What 
matters now is the fxtstertce of such phases, which some deny. To this 
main issue all others are subsidiary. We consider that Sir Flinders 
Petrie has proved his case quite conclusively. Ever since we first read 
the book twenty years ago, we have been testing the theory agamst the 
background of whatever we have at the time been studying, whether 
in broks or museums or in the world of today; and we Iiave found 
it fit the facts. A theory which works is already half proved. 

Each phase passes from archabm through maturity to decline. 
‘ The careful working of detail separately, without treating it as part 
of a whole to be blended together, is the essential mark of archaism ' 
6>p. ai, aa). Note, in passing, that this b a purely ob^tetive test, quite 
free from the bias of taste or prejudice and capable of being applied 
almost mechanically by an expert, Examples of archabm in art will 
probably occur to all. fiuch are the early Creek statues with the 
^archaic' grin, preceding the period of classical maturity. In the 
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West European phase, archaic begtaiiings (as at Chartres) blossomed 
into maturity in the middle of the t3th century (asat Bamberg, Strasbuig 
and Salisbury). The difference between archaism and maturity is 
well brought out by comparing the bronze doors of San Zeno at 
V’erona with those panels of mature and almost over-ripe Mrfeetton 
on tlie doors of tlie Baptistery at Florence, (Plates i-m). The same 
cyclical evolution may be seen in medieval brasses and sepulchral 
eiBgies, the period of dedtne being clearly marked in tlte stiff and 
lifeless character of Elizabethan examples. 

Similar features are observed in painting and the other arts which 
(it is claimed) reach their nuturiiy in any^ven period, not simultaneously 
but in an orderly succession. Thus sculpture was the first to reach 
perfeetjon Iwth in the Classical and West European phases. Painting 
reached its zenith in West European art about 1500, literature about 
tboo, and music about iSoo. 

There is a tendency for each of these eight phases to last longer 
than its predecessor, and for the traosidon or hiatus between each to 
become greater and (for the people of the time) less uncomfortable. 

The last phase before the present, the classical phase, is regarded 
by Petrie as a single phase. We think it possible however that it was 
a curve (or wave) with a double peak (or crest) represented by Greece 
and Rome respectively, It seems too that Rome oegan where Greece 
left off, perhaps after some recapitulation of the earlier stages. Is it 
not possible that the present phase of Western Civilization also has, 
though to a less degree, a double peak represented by Europe and 
America ? There are many resemblances octween modem America 
and ancient Rome; and Europe now plays in some respects the rdle 
of ancient Greece. Europe, like Greece, has been enfeenled by futde 
intemccinestrifeand competiti vearmamentsi but remains asto rehouse 
of dead art to be ransadtea by transatlantic connoisseur, As M. Merlin 
has pointed out (Antiquity, tv, 413) the Romans pillaged Greece in 
precisely the same manner. 

For the rest the reader must consult the book itself, which is too 
compact and too full of ideas to be adequately summarized. Tlits 
article assumes as proven the theory there set forth, and attempts to 
correlate it with a yet more inclusive generalization. Some day perhaps 
we may develop it in full, 

A few words, however, must be said about the causes which Sir 
Flinders Petrie suggests as responsible for the existence of phases. 
Whether they wholly etcplatn the cyclical development of culture may 
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pertups be questioned. It is probable however that they arc at least 
contributaiy causes, as he himself says. He points out that the p^e 
or Great Year is heralded bv invasion. Histoncally these invasions 
have generally been from colder into warmer lands, from regions where 
life is bard into those where it is ea.sier. Inured to smvmg in their 
homeland, the invaders have developed by natural selection into a race 
of hardy folk; and the impetus of their more energetic mode ot We 
carries ibem fonvard. in the better land of their adofition, to greater 
and higher achievements than the natives. They ihnve 
there, * until their tone is let down to tlicLr conditions (P* * 25L 1 hw 

are, moreover, many new problems of adjusirncni to be solv^. When 
this is achieved and a r^me of lining established, complete freedom of 
expression is soon gained and ‘ strife being ended, decay sets m shortly 
afmrL The accumulation of capital conmbutes to the same result, 
by lessening the need of effort. * The maximum of wealth must 

inevitably lead to the downfall ’ (p. 126). 

Chahges of climate may be anotlier contnbutart- cause, ^nd pen^s 
of desiccation do actually coincide with penods of miration, but^ey 
do not (Petrie thinks) account for the regulanre of the phase 
he attributes to the lapse of time required to effect a complete 
of different racial stocks, which he calculates should 
eight centuries, and the explanation wherever it can he t^^cd by ^ 
facts of history, seems adequate. Tfie complete crying 

produces the maximum of ability, and . . . - 

generauons diminish the ability ... But prot^bly 

liiiscs before noted may bear a part (p. 124). He ^iullv 

suggestion that ' eugenics wilt, m some future civilutation, carefully 
sc^gaie fine races and prohibit continual mixture, until they have a 
difdn^t type, which will start a new civilization when transplantciL 
The futuJe%rogress of mankind may depend jnuch eolation to 
establish a type as on fusion of 



rcMffer~?L:^ -Wf indiv^. 

^f^SentTp^es is infertUc. ^ gr;^t 

hscems also to be a rule of history that when a *noreadv^^ 

culture invades and conquera a Ucr. ^ 

ncoole too. Thus the Roman invasion killed late Celtic art m ti . 
Ld^westem civilization lias proved fatal to many potnmve races. The 
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invaaion of one barbansjn by another is also infertile and might perhaps 
be compared with the mamage of children* It seems as if the relative 
age of mating cultures has got to be exactly righlt as well as the decree 
of their afliiuty. 

The new phase is conceived when the mvadcr-cetls swarm in from 
ivithout. The social bodv gradually takes shape ; the structm^ lines 
form and become more and more complex. With maturity comes full 
self-consciouancss* With the approach of age the culture eraduaElv 
loses enerOT until at last it dies, generally to be reborn in the same 
manner. These processes obey the laws of growth because they are 
life-processtt. They cannot be forced. \'io]ent attempts to do so 
generally fail (though sometimes they may be as necessary as a surgical 
operation). The way to stimulate growth is by means of educational 
propaganda. 

What emerges from all tltis, is, we think, a generalization of wide 
and far-reaching importance, namely that each phase of dviUsalion has 
a hfe of Us otwi, amj may be regarded as if ti were a species composed of 
Umng creatures. The phase as a whole corresponds to the life of the 
s^es as a whole; the units composing the phase at any given moment 
of history (the human beings) correspond to the individuals composing 
the speaes. Both come into existence and pass through matiinty to 
declmc extinction, to^ replaced as a rule by another phase or 
species issuing from it. The evolution of culture is exactly parallel 
to the evolution of organic life as a whole. ' * 

The idea is not of course new; but it has never, we think been 
effectively grafted on to the wave theory’ of civiUssation. One of Its 
most recent advocates, Sir Arthur Keith, goes so far as to sav* * 

' The resemblance between the body physiological and the bodv 
politic is more than an analogy ; it is a reality *, ' 

The cultural community b the unit, and, to conserve the analocv it 
IS a mitlti-ccUular organism. Butin pint of fact multi-cellular orgamsm 
^ve CTolved from a single cell, and if the analogy is a just one, we should 
find chat communities have done so too. History tells us that they do 
The unit of the multi-cellular or^ism is a single cell ■' the unit of 
the community is a single human being.* We may take Homo Sapiens 


'CoKemag Or^n (Putiumi. 19®*), quoted in ji mmt suBEeftiiw mrtinl, 

on emoer m the BnfuA Utedkd Jotoital (5 Omber inag n e***^*^ 

Handley. Mi. FJijCX. P-»7h by W.S«npg«a 

* Bunb regarded ib* fiimily nitb«r thdJi the bdi^idujij » the cnit 
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when he firui appears as representing this unit, before its incorporation 
into the first community, represented, in a sUghdy ad^ced smp 
perhaps, bv the city states of Sumer (Ur, Kish and so forth). 1 he 
rranaition have been rebtively abrupt, for ue now know that, up 
to about 5000 or 4000 b.c, the caves of Kurdietati were still inhabited 
by primitive stone-age individuals, as they had been for countless ages 
before. The latest relics found in the top layers of these caves 
pond exactly with the earliest found in Sumer and in Assyria.* * Cle^ly 
therefore at some date round about 5000 B,c. the solitary free-ro^ng 
bumiin ceU was integrated into the muki-cdlukr org^i^ of a 
community,* The same change occurred elsewhere, probably about 
the same lime. The prcdynastlc Egyptians succeeded ^e neoUduc 
desert-rovers of the Sahara, and may well have been directly descended 
from them. The neolithic Cretans became the citizens of Cnos^. 

Together with this integration, and as a necessary accomp^tment 
of it, there developed specialization of function. The hunter is a law 
unto himself, self-determined and independent, just like the fre^ 
swimming cell. The citizen of a civilized community already 
sacrificed much of his independence in exchange for more leisure and 
an easier mode of existence. Division of labour has arrived, and with 
it all the implications of the social contract, ^ 

The course of biological evolution is very similar. From Uie suigie 
cell there developed, some eleven hundred million yeara a^, organisms 
composed of many cells living together in a commun^ life like that of 
a small village or a great city. The cells are now specialized into groups, 
and each kind of cell follows a trade or profession, exerung for the 
community its special sldl!, receiving from the community m exchange 
food, warmth and protection. To carry out the scheme and to ensure 
that e ac h cell receives its due share of food, and of such cell-products 
as it no longer makes for itself, elaborate systems of conduits—the 
circulatory, lymphatic and glandular systems—have Uen evolved ; 
and equally elaborate machinery, comparable with the telegraplis, 


»Id caves near Suhimiinya in eoinhciii Kurdisiiui, Mt» Gfuntid found MoiutteriM 
rold palaeolithic) flint impl«fnicn» in the lower layen, owflaid by * Liter paJucolt^c 
finaUy by a top neoliihlc layer auitaiiung punted potiwy of dw an^iJmwn 
S^emn type. Sec BulUlin of tfu American Schoot of Frehutanc Raearch (C, O. 
MotcCuidy, Director), no 6, March 1530, pp. S-43. 

* We mav of oourse regard whatever lay between the wlitaty hunter and the vitbge 
or city »tatc aa reanutvonal and as tomapondiag perfaape cd the early «H-aggregatiDTia 
of biology— auch aa flagellate colonies, eponfies and polyps. 
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telephones and ne\\ispaper and business ofbccs of the city, brings 
information of the outer world, and contrals the activities of the cell 
community 

Ctriiizatton advances by the integration of its ectU into ever larger 
and larger or^nizations—from the family to the tribe, city and nation, 
and from nation to empire, confederacy and league. The process, as 
wc have seen, is not cominuoua but spasmt^c. The integrated 
multi-cellular community is ^n organism witli a life-cycle of its own. 
The cycle ends with the break-up or death of the orranism. The tribe 
is dispersed; the city is destroyed; the nation decays, shrivels up 
and disappears. _ But a new one generally- rises from the aslies of the 
old. The constituent cells, the individual human beings, live on ; 
and though not individually immortal, like body-cells, they are so in 
bulk, and tn eifect. 

It IS this multi-cellular social organjsin* *~or rather the species to 
which it belong—^that, during its phase of existence, passes through 
those stag^ which Sir Flindepi Petrie has described. We may speak 
of this unit as a cn/ture, a civithation, a eommumty or (metaphorically) 
as an orgamsm. These, however, are abstractions. Wliat we are 
dealing with in reality is a unit or individual in four dimensions. The 
community—such as a city-state, for instance—has a geographical 
extension in three dimensions and a temporal one in the fourth. Its 
full content is, let us say, 200 square niilesx50o years.* This is 
perfectly niain when we are dealing with a multi-cellular organism Ukc 
3 human being, whose biomphy can be written, Cjvilbation, when it 
first appears, ^presents life organizing itself again de novo at a higher 
level of consciousness, taking as its unit or brick an intelligent human 
being instead of an unintclitgent cell. Obviously therefore our cnqiijiy 


* Huwllrjr ia BM.J. {op, dt, supra). 

* But noi atwsys i some of the Americsui drilbations for itataace have ^-aauhei] 
utterly and have not been replaced by any other, 

* In the analogy we compare t!»e life-htsiory of a human coimnumtv with the Ufis- 
WsiDiy of a spedea. But we oompsre the or|riHia<Jt*mof that ctimmunjiy to the onMBk* 
atioo (structure, fuaetbn, etc.) of the individtial multi-eeltular otganiani. The Imnuin 
contmunity recimtuiates, at we shall g«e below, the lifc-history, not of (he individual 
organbm but of the specie*. But tinoe the organam itself, a* the species devebta 
recapitulate* its Own evoluUoii. tlwre ta a gensn] nssembtantt be^eca the lift- 
history Of both orgautsin and commuiuty. 

be * ^ thickKeia, but for our present purpose Uiia may 
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into tlic origin and nature of a civilized commi^ty must begin with 
an investigation o£ the origin and nature of this human being ; just 
as the study of biology^ begins with the problem of the origin of the 
living cell from which all living things are descended. The biologica! 
nroMt^ is still unsolved, hut there seems to be a fundamenuil difference 

_can it t«: merely one of organizations —betvieen living and dead 

matter. The birth of life marks the Isegirming of a new chapter, 
though wc cannot fed the page in the book of nature. 

5o, too, there is an uncertainty about the precise moment when 
Homo Sapiens emerged from Homo Insipiens, but everyone recognizes 
the difference between, say, the most primitive savage and his lemurian 
ancestor. Another new chapter has been begun. It may be su^ested 
that the essential change is from instinctive to intelligent reaction, or, 
stated in other term.s, from passive adaptation to environment to active 
control of it. (This does not of course imply thatinstincianda daptation 
cease to function; we know that tlicy do; it b rather comparable 
with the fact that living matter retains many of the oroperties of dead 
matter, along W'ith the riew ones added), Man as such comes first upon 
the stage when he becomes a tool-making animal j that marta the 
beginning of chapter a, chapter r twing the birth of life. 

For countless ages man remained a solitary tool-using hunter. 
He improved his tools and evolved physically as an animal, from the 
stage represented by the Pittdotvn akull to that of the later cave-dwcllera 
where, pliysically, he still remmns.^" Then, somewhere about 5000 B.c„ 
when the Ice Age w'as practically over, he l>cgan a new cliapter by 
discovering agriculture and the domestication of animals, and by ceasing 
to be a wanderer. That w-as the second epoch-making discovery of 
human history, for it made sedentary life in pammunitics possible. 
Some freedom of movement ivas temporarily sacrificed for the innmner- 
abic compensations received in exchange.' Wc are still living in llib 

chapter. . . , 

The essence of this new integration of human society, £S surely 
that it is, to a far greater extent tlian the first, a self-conscious unit. 
The ^rce of self-consciousness in a community may be relatively 
greater or smaller, but it is invariably present in some measure. By 
^me it is nowadays called patriotism, by others group-consciousness. 
Patriotism in the last resort is merely the mutual offensive action and 


>*For Ml elMboration of tluB irgununt set my Mm and Uii Pott (Chfoid, 1921), 
apcciaily the fast two chtptere. 
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reaction, of communities; it could not exist without an inherent 
potentiality of conflict. This new self-consdous unit has come into 
existence through the amalgamation of hitherto separate individuals. 
It is a new manifestation. It stands in the same relation to the tndivid*^ 
uals which compose it as does the whole body of an animal to the cells 
of its body. It has in fact evolved In much the same way. Why has 
it done so? Surely because, being a form of life, it obeys the latvs of 
development of all living thin^ and recapitulates. It is even possible 
to be mare precise. If this is recapitulation, it should be of much 
shorter duration than that which is recapitulated. We do not, 
unfortunately, know how many years it took to evolve the first multi¬ 
cellular organism from the first cell, but we cannot err in reckoning 
it in hundreds of millions of ycars.^’ From the invention of tools to 
the first city state cannot have been more than a few hundreds of 
thousands of years at the outside, for man himself is not much older. 

It next becomes necessaiy to determine, if we can, to what biological 
stage or stages belong the civilized communities of historic times. 
To do so w’e must examine the characteristics of a civtiized community. 

It is primarily a sdf-conscious unit acting as a single whole. This 
implies a single directing brain or seat of consciousness which can 
compel such action or rely upon its performance. ' The simplest 
rudimentaty conception of political action is this, that one man imposes 
a command upon another (There may, of course, he the com¬ 
plications of oecentralized control, but tliey do not affect the main 
proposition), A civilized community has therefore definitely got 
beyond the stage of mere cell-a^rega dons. Perhaps the city state of 
Sumeria corresponds to a triloNte, It is in Sumer that we find 
the earliest clear manifeatation of group-oonsdousness, represented, 
precisely as it should be, by the deification of the city itself. ^ At Fara, 
the most primitive Sumerian site that has yet jin rQib] been examined, 
we find the god Shuruppak giving tus own name to the dty around hb 
shrine, and Ninqirsu of Lagash dominates and directs his people from 
the first, Otlier city-gods . . , are already in existence , . . The 
authority of each god did not extend beyond die limits of his own 
peopte^s territory. Each city was content to do battle on his behalf, 


^ Sec The Sdtnce 0/ Li/t^ by H. G. Wella, ]. S. HiuJej, amt C. P, Wclk, vob 1, 
p, 307 (table of fornudnne mch appiexmuie Rkdve lengths and duntina 

ui yesf*), 

t0 PoUikoi Sdenct^ by Sir J, R. Sedey, London, 1896, p. 89. 
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and the defeat of one was synonymous with the doimfali of the other 
Here we have, at the very dawn of history, precisely what according to 
our theory we should expect to find—the self-consciousness of the new 
individual, the g^up, expressed in terms of religion, and its patriotism 
in terms of conflict. 

The character of the community is best seen in action ; and in 
primitive cmlizations external action is generallv synonymous with 
warfare. Primitive tribal warfiue, like the still wlicr encounters of 
inthvidual huntera, is the Wind instinctive clash of conflicting interests, 
acting usually under the stimulus of hunger or sex. The reaction, too, 
is direct immediate. The warfare of ctty*statcs probably procciwled 
from similar causes ; but it was less instinctive and more tntelligentlv 
controlled. The warfare of European nations, or of groups of nations, 
probably represents the highest achievenient of concerted group-action 
vet rrached by the human race, It is therefore necessary to devote a 
few lines to it, in order to see more clearly what biological stage we 
have today reached in our recapitulation. 

^ The organization of a modern army in the field is a very beautiful 
tiling. Such an army is a most delicately adjusted living organism, 
w-h^ inoralc--rightJy prized very highly^is Its soul. It consists also 
of brain and body j the Commander-in-chief is the brain ; the soldiers 
in the fighting-line are the body, or rather part of it. Impressions 
from the outer world (where the enemy resides) reach the brain through 
the organs of sense. In an army iKe llash^pottcrs and aeroplane- 
observers are the oyes, the sound-rangers tiie ears, the observers in 
the front line are like antennae or fingers, the Army Service Corps is 
the stomach and legs, the Corps of Signallers the nen-ea. Signals 
reach the Intelligence Department which, like the ncopaiiiuirt 7 co¬ 
ordinates the impressions received, and, itself a pan of the brain 
transmits them to that other part of itself which directs action the 
Depai^ent of Operations. Thus informed the Wdl, the Commander- 
in-Chicf, issues orders whi^ travel along a hundred nerves each to its 
destioation, and at zero point the army moves forward. 

In its normal everj'day life a community might act in a similar 
way, if there should be a centralized control and a wcU-devdoped 
group-consciousness. Some nations and city-states have thus act^ at 
their maturity, when the civic body Is still young and healthy and its 
reactions quick and senses keen. It can only do so even then when it 


” 1 .. w. King, A Hat»y g/ Sumer tad Akkad, Lmuloa, 1916, pp. ^4, 85. 
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has a sovereign capable of ciireciing its actions, and history shows that 
this comhination does not often occur. 

Il is ptain that some modem nations have reached, in their 
recapitulation, an already advanced stage. It would need a biologist'^s 
knowledge to give precision, however, to the analogy at this point, and 
this unfortunately we do not possess. Pcrfiaps modem European states 
are passing through the stage of vertebrate or even mammalian life * 
Perliapo, however, they are merely having a reptilian nightmare on the 
road to mutual extermination, and the torch may be pickedi up later 
on by some now obscure radal group on the confines of western 
ci\ilizatton. In favour of the first auggesiion is the fact that modem 
states have a brain ; in favour of the second that it Is a smaU and poor 
one and only used in extremities. Whichever equation we adopt, 
this advance from multi-cell to vertebrate (whether reptile or mammal) 
is of far shorter duration than tlutt from a single cell to a many-ceUed 
organism; and the corresponding advance from city-state to modern 
nation is proportionately shorter, as it should he. May wc not conclude 
then, that there is a good case for regarding social evolution as a 
recapitulation of organic evolution ( 

Before passing on to the next point jt should be noted that in social 
as in biological evolution there Is a main line or stem, with branches. 
Some organisms have branched off and have either become extinct or 
havc^ remained down to the present day in their primitive state, living 
on side by side with their more advanced cousins. Some advance to 
a point and remain there, or go backwards. These branchings off 
occur ar every stage. Palaeolithic hunters are now extinct,” hut 
neolithic collectors sutvivc in the Australian aborigines, and dsewhere - 
just as primitive forms of life abound in every pond. 

It has already been seen that, according to our theory, the phase 
or Ufe-lustory (in Petrie's sense) of a society is equivalent lo a species, 
whose evolution it recapitulates; and that both evolve in the same 
kind of way, from simple to complex. In both, too, the most important 
fresh starts originate not from the most advanced members but from 
those w'hich liave not sacrificed Uicir primitive plasticity to premature 


■Sir Arthur Keith, however (19x4, p, 9) couitien that ‘ihe highest gtage which 
has been yet letcbed hy man in the cvnlutitm of human aodeties has hardly ptmed 
beyond Nature’s lowest stage—thfli lepnssentccl by spooga; We tiave no luonTfaftrc 
to argue the poini, whifh mortover is nor lelevaot to our main thoia, 

»* Uulaa the Esquimaux be talteo to rep twent them ; but the £s<|qiinaua are imh 
$oi{tary hunten. 
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and ejcccssivc spcciallsiatlon, it was the Nordic barbarums on tbc 
fringe of the Roman world who initiated the modem pliase; Uiey 
were in touch with Roman civiiitation btit not part of it. The classical 
phase was started by barbarians from Central Europe, in touch with 
the Aegean -world but not of it. The last great advance in evolution 
w'as made by an insignificant litdc creature whose vett* existence was 
probably unknown to the reptilian overlords it eventually superseded, 


Looking at the process as a whole it would seem that life evolves 
in a spiral. It begins with a single cell. After countless ages of complex 
development an organism is evolved wliich becomes in its turn the unit 
of another cycle. We are back where we started but on a higher plane. 
The human being becomes the unit of organized society, ana this, 
we must suppose, will evolve lUl it too in turn becomes the single 
complex unit or individual of yet another cycle. Clearly this process 
foreshadow’s the ultimate achievement of a single world-state, in which 
the whole human race shall be organized as a single social organism. 
Tliis need not necessarily imply mat every existing race and society 
will be at once incorporated in the world-slate. When the last new 
Stan was made with the formation of human society, other forms of 
life, represented by other species of animals and plants, were not all 
caught up inio the new organism, but only such as were of use to it and 
which could find a place in it, and tfiose but gradually. Domestic 
animals and, later, plants—dogs, cats, horses,cattle,sheep,goats,pigs: 
com,palms, olives, vines—were adopted and arc still an essential clement 
in human society; they tlierefore survive. Those animals w'hich do 
not, or which are definitely antagonistic to it, having refused to become 
incorporated, tend to become extinct. There were many more species 
in palaeolithic and even in neolithic times than there are today, and the 
extincUon of the larger fauna is now proceeding with great rapidity. 

We may therefore eapect that those human societies and races 
which cannot be assimilated by the world-state will eventually die out. 

This world-state is also foreshadowed by the international character 
of science. TTie ^owth of the conception of a pool of world-knowledge 
w-ould be interesting to trace. There Is now coming into existence a 
body of knowledge, collected by workers in this universal Intelligence 


IS See Frofesstki' EUioi Smrtb, Ptqidcntill addins. Section h, SKtish Assodadon 
(Dundee, lyia), Ifepon, pp. S 7 S"^- 
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Department, for the nse of future Directoia of Operations. Unfomin'' 
ately (as we tbInlO thought im outstripped the means of action. The 
existing forms of political oi^aniaatjon, tlmugh already out-Haf-date, 
make use of this knowlet^e not for the general good but for lower and 
more immediate ends, including that of mutual extermination. Still 
more unfortunately they are aided and abetted in this task by men of 
science themselves who should know better. Perhaps however the 
new phase can only arise from the chaos of the old one when it crashes ; 
so that the sooner this happens, the sooner the next phase will begin. 

If this new cycle of evolution is to return spirally like the rest to 
a point immediately above its starting point, the world-stale will be 
equivalent to the human being in organic evolution ; just as the present 
states were equivalent to some earlier anim al. This must follow 
Itigtcally from the recapitulatory process now in progress, and may 
m‘cn be forecasted as its inevitable goal. The work of integration and 
reintegration of' individuals ' persists and follows rccognla^le * laws 
What the cell is to the human body, the human body ts to the world- 
state, What is to be the next integration, in which the world-state will 
be tncrelv the single unit, cell, or, as Professor Julian Huxley would call 
it, ‘ third grade individual ’ ? Is there going to be another ? If there 
is it can Wdly be of this world alone, since the whole world will be 
its body. 

Can we extend the analogy backw'ards and detea the unit which is 
to the cell what the celt is to the human body ? 

We can at le^t see that, if the analogy here sketched is sound, 
the evolution of life proceeds upon an orderly plan, intelligible and 
possibly predictable. We see that the very large is explicable in terms 
of tlic wry small, just as in physics. In the probability-waves which 
determine the emergence of certain features of dvilisted life, we catch 
an elusive, perhaps delusive, yet fascinating glimpse of behaviour which 
seems to resemble the behaviour of ttie constituent ultimate elements 
of matter. Sometimes we think w'e can see some meaning in the dance 
of shadows upon the wrall of the cave; and then we lose it again. 
Was it realty there ? Or was it only our own shadows that we saw } 


Note I 

No attempt has been made in the above article either to anticipate 
objections to the theory propounded in it, or to deal with critieSms 
which l^vc been made about the cyclical view of history. It seemed 
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better to set down the writer's own ideas as clearly and aa briefly as 
possible* Any other course would confuse the issue and expand the 
account to an impossible size. For similar reasons little reference 
has been made to previous writers, though acknowledgments have been 
made whenever the parentage of an idea or a statement was known. 
In addition to the books or artidcs already referred to the following 
may be quoted t— 

Social Adaptation .* n study tn the development of the doctrine of 
adaptation as a theory of social pro^ess^ by Lnetus Moody Bristol. 
Harvard Ecomttiie Stu^s, vol. aiv. Harvard University Press [Milford^ 
London]j r^is. 

Warfare in the Human Body ; essays an method^ malignity^ repair 
and allied subjects, by Morley Roberts. Eveleigh Nash, London [1920]. 

‘Does Man’s Body represent a Commonwealthf' by Sir Arthur 
Keith. The /? Annual, 1924, 2-12. 

Concerning Man*s Origin, by Prof. Sir Arthur Keith. Watts, 
London, 1937. 

' The theory of Historical Cycles *, by R. G, Collin^''ood. I. 
Oswald Spengler. ANTIQUITY, 1927, I, 311-325* 11 . 'Cydes and 
Progress tb. id. 435-446. 

Note of criticism on the above by Sir Flinders Petrie, published 
in Antiouity, 1928, u, 207-8. 

The Ascent of Hunusnity : an essay on the etahtthn of eiviiisaiion, 
by Gerald Heard. Jonathan Cape, London, 1929, Reviewed in 
ANTiQumr, 1930, tv, 5-11. 

The above list does not claim to be in any sense a bibliography or 
even a complete list of ‘ books and articles consulted \ Some of these, 
and amongst them some of the most important, have been quoted 
already in the footnote. Some account of the prindpal pbilosophers 
who have dealt with the subject will be found in the broks quoted, 
particularty in the first mentioned (Mr Bristors). 


Note II 

The early stages of integration are natura^ the most difficult 
to observe, partly because in them it is v^ dimcult to say whether 
the unit ts the evolving group or the individual forming part of it ; 
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and partly because historically the hypothetical jicmadic precursors 
have vanished leaving but the scantiest traces of their existence^ 
^eir very mode of life ensures this. Precisely the same difficulty 
is encountered in biology. ‘Which are the individuals of the 
colonial polyp Obelia—^thc polyps at the end of die branches 
or the colony as a whole ? If separateness be the criterion the 
colony la the individual; but what then of the medusae, for a time 
part of the colony, then budded off to lead an independent existence f 
A sit^lc worker ant is separate and distinct enough j but it is not 
independent, and has no more biological meaning apart from the 
ant-eonmaunity than has a human finger amputated from the body ^ 
The writer decides that 'an individual is not a stable thin g in itself, 
but rather a history, a series of events tied together and ui^ed in a 
particular wayIn other words, individuality can only exist in four 
dimensions. It rs a niethod of acting and oecommg ^ it is never 
identical with itself for two consecutive moments of its c^eer. WTien 
we take it at any given moment and examine it, it possesses . a 
cert^ degree of unity in its construction, a unity in space, \^en 
we look at it as a hisiora, we find that it has a certain unity in time, 
^e different events of its history cooperate to ensure its own con¬ 
tinuance or the continuance of new systems like itself"* This 
dweription appUes admirably to any one 6f Petrie's phases, or to any 
of Its component units. The thread of umw here is provided by 
tra^Hon, the outcome of speech and writing, (The wTiter’a debt to titis 
article of Professor Huxley’s will be obvious, and he wishes gratcfiillv 
to acknowledge it). ^ 


■• What is Ihiltviduility^; by Jdian Huxley, Tht Rtalitt, toI. 
pp. 109-121. 
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The Discovery of Primitive Man in China 

by G, Elliot Smitii 

AT the time when Damin published his Descent of Man compaiB- 
tivcly little w?as known of the fossil remains «ther of men or 
apes, so that the discussion of the evidence of palaeontology 
played an ^together insignificant part in his argument. Apart from 
the discoveries tiiat had been made in the Neanden^ cave and at 
Gibraltar, nothing w-as known of fos^ man, and what Kttlc was known 
was puziding rather than helpful. Little more had tlien been recovered 
of the fossil remains of apes than a few Fragments of PUopiihecm and 
Dryopithecus. 

During the sixty years that have elapsed since those times, how¬ 
ever, the evidence of palacontolo^- has come to play an increasingly 
proimncnt part in the discussion of human evolution, until at the present 
day it is the aspect of the problem that appeals most to the man in the 
street when the question of man’s origin comes up for consideration. 
It is only forty years since any really early remains of the human family 
were discovered, and it is a matter of some interest to discuss the 
circumstances w'hich have led to the recovery of the remains of early 
Pleistocene man. 

Pithecanthropus w*as discovered twentj' years after the publication of 
Darwin’s of Man, There had be^ much discussion,not merely 

on the morphological side of the question, but also on the problems of 
gcopaphical dismbution of and men ^at so closely affected the 
problem of man’s evolution. The anthropoid apes ranged from Africa 
and Europe in the west as far as the eastern limits of the original 
Asiatic continent at a tinie when it included Borneo and Jat'a as part 
of the unbroken land-mass. But whereas the chimpanzee, gorilla, and 
Diyopilfiecus seem to have wandered towards the west from their 
original home in the region of the Siwalik Hills of northern India, the 
orang-utans seem to have preferred the Far East, where also the 
^bbons, after wandering west and east, have survived. Their presence 
m Borneo and ciscwlierc in the Maby Archipelago sugg^ted the 
pussibillty that man’s ancestors may also Itave gone cast. 
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^ anatomy departmeiit irt tfie University of -\mstenlain, was 
offered promotion to the position of prosector, which was the s^ 
towards the eventiial attaiomenl of ihe full profeasotah^ To Z 
^ colleague he declined this promotion, and surprise 
turned to ama^ent when he gave the reason that he tras goine out 
to the liast Indies to se^h for fossil remains of primitive manf hI was 

western ar^ ofmigration of the higher 
Pnnaates iiad fi^ed to provide any conclusive evidence of really earlv 
worth exploiting the possibilities of the easteni route 
and detenmnmg whether the archmc members of the human film 
jmiy no. h.v. followed tho foots.epoof 

He resigned his p^mon in Amsterdam and went out to the Indies as 

^ “"i** “"®"e Pfci«lo«ne and Pltocenc 

fosadiferous gravels m Java for the object of hia quest The ^ 

aMug Mpect of this adventure was Dr Dubois', diioverv of 
of thing that had inspired ius mission. In iSot K** fnttnrr "^si. ^ 
on the banks of the ^to river, which nauves of central * 

Bengawan or ■ Great Rivar', the f<«siS remains of ^ *° “ 

couple of teeth and a femur. When these fovuta l ® 

1 ™^*''’"“’ Zoologist, in Leyden in tS^'th^ ™voM 

a controversy which has continued ever since then. ^ ^ Pifovoaed 

In. the first place the nature of the braincase was a miatrBr at:, 
-wheaer i. u-as pan of a hitherto un!u,^*^^ripe1rT« 
Muallv unknoCT pnirauve type of human beinf^r as^Dr Dub^ 
himself maintained, a creature that was not strictly either simian nr 
human, but a Imk behvecn the two, the ^ition of which was Z 
enigmatic that it would be misleading to calfiTdther an ape or ^ man 
This problem, in spite of nearly forty yeius of discussion in JtsJi 
dispute, Al^ough the majority of anthropologists admit Pithe£{iftihnHil^ 
to membership of the hump family, there is still wide divcrgenc^S 
opinion as to what his position in the family is, whether he^a 'mtil 
dir«t hne of descent of later men, or whether he represents a specialised 
and divergent member of the family. Then again there is the^auS 
as to whether or the teeth and the thigh Une which were found 

sg3^ssL‘a’jr™."rzai!i'ss 

of a human being. There are the widest divergences of opbiS e^n at 
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the present time on this issue. Then ajraln the question of the geological 
age of fossils has been a subject of controversy. When Dr Du%}ts 
first disco^ncred the fossils he was impressed by the fact that the 
associated mair^Iian remains seemed to be identical with types which 
occur in the Pliocene beds in the Indian .SEwaliks. Hence he regarded 
the fossils as evidence of the former existence in Js^tj of Tertiary man. 
The further study of these remains, and in particular the gradual 
aceumularion of knowledge regarding the fossil mammalia of Asia, 
have since convinced most t^eontoTogists that the age of the Java 
fossils Is Pleistocene and not Pliocene, Tw'o vears (aa February ig2q) 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, the President of the Amencan 
Museum in New York, c^ed attention vol. 69, p. zi6) to 

certain facts, w-hich had Impressed Professor Dietrich of Berlin and 
himself, that the Proboscidean and other mammalian remains associated 
with the h^an fossils belong not to the Early Pleistocene but to the 
Middle Pleistocene Age, suggesting that the Ape-man of Java was 
relatively much more recent than had hitherto been supposed. 

The total result of these discussions U that the precise age and the 
signi^cance of the fossils found by Dr Dubois forty years ago are still 
matters of lively controversy and asnsiderabie doubL 

More than twenty i^are ago the Late Mr Charles Dawson, a lawyer 
practising at ^ea m Sussex, wdio had then devoted more than thirty 
ytrars of his life to the hobby of hunting for fossil remains of extinct 
animals in the Weald of Sussex, was attending a land court at the 
Manor of Barkham near Piltdown, when he noticed tiie road leading 
up to the manor house being repaired with flint. During the sitting 
of the manorial court oii'er which he was prraiding, instead of giving 
the whole of his attention to the legal business in liand, he was unable 
to restrain his roving fancies from ivondering why people should be 
using such p<»r material as flint to repair a road when, aa he thought, the 
cost of bringing it from the nearest source known to him, which was 
^re than five miles a way, would have been almost sufficient to have paid 
for proper road metal. Hence, as soon as the court rose for lunch he 
iventout to make further enquiries,and discovered from the workmen 
that the reason why flint was being used was that it was present on the 
spor. itself crowed the small patch of gravel which the men 

were digging up to mend it. Mr Dawson tnatructed the workmen 10 
keep a look-out for any fossil remains w-hich they might find in this bed 
of gravel, and from time to time, whenever any excavation was going 
on, he visited Barkham Manor to keep a watch on the excavation. 
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♦ I ' 9 * 3 . he visited the spot he found the workmen 

m defiance of the instructions he had given them, throwing stones at 
what they thought was an old coconut obtained from the gravels. He 
at once rescued the fossiliaec! remains of a piece of a phenomenally thick 
Jniman braincaae, and began excavating there and recovering other 
pieces, rhe massiveness of the akuU and the Pleistocene age of the 
depMiis suggest^ to Mr Dawson’s mind that he had found pan of 
ihc bramcaM of the otUy Pleistocene man at that time known in Europe. 
1 he HcideU>eig jaw bad been found four years previously and is all 
that we know of this peculiar type of the human family which probably 
repn^nts the disunct genus of Fakemtitfopus, He therefore took 
this fragm^t to Dr (now Sir Arthur) Smith Woodward, at that time 
Keeper of Geology at die British Museum (Natural History , and to 
set to work to dig the gravels at Pilidown. ' ^ 

In the summer of 1912 they found a fossilized jatv which at once 
ronvinced th^ that they were dealing with a creature totally distinct 
i L man-^ne who was very much more primitHe 

and ape-hke and also much older even than that Pleistocene man of 

1 * tooveries. at a meeting of 

the Geobgicd Socie^ in London in December 1912, staned a senes 

confusing than those 

Which had raged since 1894 around Pithecanthropus. For there was 
to the ^me clement of doubt as to the significance and age of the 
Ptitdown fragments, but there were several new elements of controversy 
m the Sussex discoveries. The question of age was subject to the same 
uncertainty ^ I have mentioned in the case of Pithecanthropus z the 
tra^ents of bone had been deposited by running water in gravels ■ 
m these gravels there were the remains of Pliocene a.s well as’ 

I leistocenc mammals. As the skull itself showed no signs of rolliner 
such as many of the Pliocene fossils displayed, it was aSumed that ft 
was contemporaneous with the undamaged Pleistocene fossils But 
there were many elements of uncertainty in the determination of the 
geological age of the specimens, and recently Professor Osborn has 
been putting forward a view in opposition to the one which is now 
rommonly accepted, that the Pilidown skull may possibly be 7 eriiarv 
in age and not Quaternary as was supposed. * Tlie problem b whethS- 
It came from a Pliocene gravel bank with a primitive elephant an^t 
m^todon, or from a Pleistocene gravd bank with a primitrve hippo- 
potamus ( 5 crert«, 1929, p. 217). Tliere has, moreover, bcen^ifi- 
hvehest discussion as to whether or not the jaw w'hich was found at 
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Ptltdovm was not tliat of a diimpansjcc rather than of a human being. 
Even after eighteen of discussion there is no complete consensus 
of opinion upon this issue. The problem of the precise mode of recon¬ 
struction of the skull gave rise to unseemly and whoitv unnecessary 
discussions evhich served to create a widespr^d conftiaion in the minds, 
not merely of the genera! public, but even of anatomists and palaconto- 
logbts,3nd profound doubt as to the importance and precise significance 
of this great discovery in Sussex, This lack of confidence in the 
validity of the remains of Pithecanthropus and Eoonthropus ^^^as intensified 
by the ^ct that these two doubtful members of the human family w'cre 
so dissimilar that they seemed to l>e hardly compatible with one 
another. This increased the doubt as to whether two primitive 
niembcra of the human family who were supposed to be roughly con¬ 
temporaneous one with the otlier—that is, E^Iy Pleistocene in age^— 
could dififer so profoundly as these two skulls did, although the ^^ole 
breadth of the ^eat continent of Europe and Asia separated them from 
one another, bo profound is the aceptidsm concerning Plltdow*n Man 
that important treatises on the fossil remains of man published in 
Germatw during the iiut few months have either refrained altogether 
from rcfeiring to the Piltdown discoverv (which obviously is of crucial 
importance) or have stated that the issue'ts so doubtfu I as to be excluded 
from the argument. 

Even those of us who liave always been convinced that both 
Pithecanthropus and Eoanthropus were genuine members of the human 
family, were somewhat puxzled to know how to define their relations 
to one another, and precisely what light they shed upon the process of 
the evolution of later types of human beings. 

The discovery of Sinanthropus in China has put an end to this 
uncertainty and marks a new epoch in human pmacontology. The 
skull found at Chou Kou Tien, on 2 December 1929, has dissipated the 
chief elements of doubt and uncertainty in regard to the other two 
genera of the human family, for it not only provides us with much 
fuller and unequivocal information concerning a third and hitherto 
unknown genus of early Pleistocene n«tn, but in addition it establishes a 
bond of union between the other two types, and shows tliat the Ape-man 
of Java and the Dawn^manof Piltdow'n are not really incompatible with 
one another. Many of the most characteristic features of these rwo 
divergent types are combined in the same indltidual of the genus 
Sinanthropus. Hence it clears away the mists of doubt and suspicion. 
Thus the discovery in China is not onlv a tremendous contribution 
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to ihe exact knowledge of early Pleistocene man. but in addition it 
ffivea a rcspcctahility to these other early men, whose remains were 
being discredited, and a coherence to our'knowledge of all three types 
which thus establishes upon a sure foundation our knowledge of the 
most oriimiive men so (kr recovered. 

The discovery of the Peking remains is a romantic story, differing 
from the finding of the other two genera, just as the nature of the 
circumst^ces under which the fossils were deposited dtifets from those 
revealed in Java and in Sussex respectively. The remains of the Peking 
man were not deposited by rumung water in river gravels, but left by 
their original owners on the floor of a cave of Ordovician limestone 
where they and a targe series of mammals dwelt in Early Pleistocene 
times. Hence the geological age is certain. TTie elements of doubt 
which arise in the case of Pithecanthropus and Eoanihropus do not arise 
in the case of Sinatithropas. 

Nearly thirty years ago Dr Haberer purchased in a druggist’s 
shop in Peking a collection of * dragon’s bones ’ which he sent to 
Professor Max Schlosser in the XJniverBity of Munidi. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1903. Professor Schlosser published (in Abhandlungen 
iter konigl-Bayerisch-Akademie, lVisse»schMath,Phj$,Klasse, Bd, xui. 
p, 30 -ai, 1903) a memoir under the title ' Die fossllcn Saugeihiere 
Chinto nehst eincr Odontographie der recenten Antilopeti giving his 
idendficatJons of the series of fossil remains He able to recognize 
among this collection of Chinese drugs. On pages 20 and 21 of this 
memoir there is a section called * The Description of the Primate 
Types’, which ts of such exceptional interest and importance that I 
shall translate that portion of the description which is defined an 
* ? Anthropoide g.n.et spind.’? In his account Professor Schlosser 
says, ‘ In the oolteedon recently sent by Dr Haberer from Peking there 
was a left upper tliird molar, either of a man or a hitherto ui^own 
anthropoid ape. This tooth is completely fossilized and is quite 
opaque. Moreover it exhibits between its roots a reddish clay such as 
is found only in teeth which belong to the Tertiary period and are 
earlier than the loess. Hence it is probable that a Tert^rv age should 
be ascribed to the specimen. Unfortunately the tooth is already much 
danaged and its surface corroded by the roots of plants, so that the 
original appearance of its surface cannot be accurately determined 
After giving an account of the position of the various' projections on 
the surface of the crown in comparison with other teeth, and 
describing the form of llie body of the tooth and its roots with their 
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Professor Sclilosscr proceeds to consider how 
to deienmne the zoological stetiis of the original possessor of the too?h 

It is morphology of tlile roots are dSSv 

preservation 

TVrt? It clear that It 13 of remote antiquity, poasibJv as old as the 
prtiary pwiod, wbch suggests the improbabiiitv of'jt bcloneine to 
the genus In f^t the Tertiary- existence of any type of mJj b 

^tablished. Hence Uie possibility has to^ lie^comidered 
whether tbs tooth may belong to a hitlierto unknown genus o^S 
poid ape, which in the structure of its teeth aonroacS 
to man than any other known anthropoid ape ^Snothcr 
«ys, i, Ojj, .he ,»U. 1« ,ha, of 

<0 . more licent periol H. 

MM ofPI^ocCTe age, wliidi raises the'difBaSoTl'hat the 

State of fossilization is sudi as he has only found in teSi TvltiSI ? 
cither Tertiary in age or are referable to- thH^ bSlTni'^^S Z 

U e of pretend to^d^hbetliJn 

state of fossiLaation between the earliest PldstoS^e and the 
Tertiary. He admits that a definite answer to ihi« tiA if 
necessarily be only tentative-for no k 

except Pithecantftropus were then available for conin'ari 3 oJr*^^No^M 
pufoosc would be served by comparing this third mEoith^L^tlf h 

Uon^W divorgem^ Ho U at„1oT7o“rK 

fj^!'i?**"!’" P^j* a tnucli iMarer likonas to tKt tooth frZ 

rtW. iSdi^ «ft!rsas,P«ii«^;tWMo«W. The thi/d mohifS 

i?l Hi.?—"»™bUra to ii.e Ch ^ 

tooth. It IS distinguished, however,only by relatively slielit d:frf>rd.n^ 

m size and the position of the roots, Afti detailed coLnaf k ? 
these teeth of ^il anthropoids and primiuvi meSTintl fJ" 
Mthropfis^d the xNcMder£l remains^from Krapina) SddoSrcfimo 
the po^ibihtj- that the tooth from Peking may be Ac reSia 5 
oldest human being ^own at dial time and olt that distSTved^a lut 
likeness to the apes than any other known fossil. While 
however unparcbnable it might be tacitly to evade the 
potent to try and define a systematic position which ohinm aii,' ^ 

f.. finally detonmnod by .h^semy ,TS 
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Hence he defines the aim of his communication to suggest to later 
investigators who may enjw the privilege of carrying out excavations 
in China tlic deaiiahuity of searching for the remains either of a new 
fossil anthropoid, a Terdary man or an early Pleistocene human being. 
In recording the complete realisation of the third posstbiUiy adumbrated 
by the veteran German palaeontologist, it wouln be unfrardonable not 
CO refer to Professor Schlosser's insight and courage. He correctly 
predicted the age and tlie nature of the type of being whoae damaged 
tooth came into his possession witliout any indication either 
of its provenance or of the geological circumstances under which 
it had been recovered. One cannot withhold admiration for his 
Vi^onderful imagination which enabled him to make this amazingly 
accurate prediction, which the last tlirec years in China have so 
amplv corroborated. 

'Yhia brilliant forecast was made in 1903, but nothing further was 
done towards the realization of it until the year 1921, when Professor 
J. Gunnar Anders.son,^ the Swedish geologist who was acting as the 
Adviser to the Geological Survey of China, was directed to a deposit 
of fossil bones at Chou Kou Tien through overhearing the chatter of 
his native wor^ien. When he started to examine the rich deposit 
of fossil bones in the cave at Chou Kou Tien he found amongst these 
remains a piece of quartz, and at once remarked to his assistants, 
• This is pnmitivc man % implying by dial statement that as quartz 
did not naturally occur in this spot, some early Pleistocene human 
agency must have been responsible for its presence among the 
bones which he >vas examining. In a way this statement is umosi 
as remarkable as that which Professor Schlosscr had made over twenty 
year^revtously. 

Tne funds available for the Chinese Geological Service were 
inadequate to canv out the examination of these fossils with the 
thoroughness whicn their Importance merited, but Dr Andcreson 
obtained from Mr Ivar Kreuger of Stockholm ftnancial aid which 
enabled the invcstigailons to be continued and extended. 

The material obtained from Dr Zdansky^s excavations at Chou 
Kou Tien in 1922 was taken to Professor Wiman s bboratoiy in Upsala 
for examination ; and in 1926, on the occasion of the visit of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden to Peking it was announced that two human teeth 
had been found, an immature left low'cr molar, and a somew'hat w*om 
adult right upper premolar. 

In the Butktin of the Geological Society of China, 1927, vol. 5, 
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.... 

fresh discovenr of i^-hai may be human remains is of such ™r Sm^ ^ 
not only to the scientist but also to the lavmaa it frvTI^^^ interest 
nauirally that it becomes at once the objea of the ^1,^1 
and, tn my opinion, too detailed—investieation 1 i ^ 

venture any far-reaching ^nXsio^ rSL 

material described here? and which I ejtremely meagre 

identified than as Homo sp ^ 

* The above has been written lareelv betauM I dnA i_ j- j 

tn wrtam quarters^ with tlie discov^ of th?-iS 

daily newspapers), which is supposed m he nf T 

until a futie^ate the publiSn^. It'f 5 Leaving 

Professor Ofividson HlscJc Jidwev^t I'rtrtU ^ A*iX 
significance of the teeth. To him they were dtfiniteC SI: JST 
importance* Moreover fie had the cZiratrc to act iilJ*n 
He had been profoundly influenced bv the memnif^ „i 3 c®it)iction. 
by the late Professor W^D ^ V' 

{/Inno/f o/jAe iVrts) York Acadtf^ of Sdtrtce, xxiv, 17 r ) ‘ 

pt^ibibty (suggest^ by Dr Matthew^s argument) o/Jhe ^ 

pnmitive man in China decided Dr Davidson Black to accctS^ik^ 
invimtion, which he received after the war, to join the smfF^f 
Anaromv Department in the Pelting Union CnK 

reaUiy of Dr black's conviction was Inown to rir^iot ^ i f' 
ments in his private letters, but also in the mcmoir'which 
in 1925 cniitred ' Asia and the dispersal of Primates ' M 
Umo voh IV., no z, p 133). f^i^e when, a year a Dr fLtfe'* 
found human teeth m the early Pleistocene or. as was tJien 
late PJiMcne Injds. Professor Davidson Black regarded thblJ a ’ 
rt^ izauon of the aim which he had set before hL seveS ySm ^ 
and naturally regarded the diiicovety as truly epoch-nSki^vg ’ 
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In a communicattoD which, at the revest of Dr Andersson, he 
made at the scientific meeting held in Pelting on Z 2 October 1926^ he 
emphasiaed these considerations, and vvas ante to interest Dr Henry 
Houghton, then Director of the Peking Union Medical College* and 
Mr Edwin Embree, then Secretary of the Rockfeller Foundation, to 
support an appeal for financiat help to carry on the search at Chou Kou 
Tien. l*he late Dr Richard Pearce, at that time Director of the Medical 
Division of the Rockfeller Foundation, so far appreciated the significance 
of the possibilities that he was able to induce the Foundation to make 
an a^ropriation for two years' work on the site, 

'Hiis project met with immediate success, for on 16 October 1927, 
Dr Birger Boh tin found a human lower inotar tooth in the deposit at 
Chou Kou Tien, where Dr Zdansky found the teeth reported on 
22 October 1926. On z December 1927, Dr Davidson Bbck announced 
to the Geological Society of China this important discovery and his 
courageous deckion to use it as evidence for the creation of a new 
genus and species of the Human Familv. 

On the suggestion of Dr A. W. Grafiau, Professor of Palaeontology 
in the Nadofiat University of Peking, he called it Sinanthropuspekineruis. 
The age of the deposits in which the fossils were found was thought at 
this time to be Upper PItocciie; but a more careful sifting of the 
evidence provided ov the associated mammals subsequently ted the 
geologists to decide tiiat the real age was Lower Quaternary (very early 
Pleistocene), Professor Bchiosser in 190^ and all subset^uent writers 
for the next quarter of a century believed that fossils found in 
deposits earlier than the loess of the Chili plain were Pliocene. But 
investigations during the season 1927-28, fully recorded in the exhaustive 
report published by Pfoe Teilhard dc Chardin and Dr C. C. Young 
{Bulietiu of tfie Geoh^eal Society of China^ 19291 p* 173), established 
Uie age of the fossils as Early Pleistocene, 

Dr Davidson Black claimed that the morphology and the pro- 
pornons of the tooth left no doubt either of its human origin or of the 
met that it is gencrically distinct from all other known human types. 
He came to the conciusion that its original po^essor was a child 
oorresponding in age to that attained by modem children at eight years, 
and presiimra that it was derived from the same jaw as the lower 
premolar tooth whose discovery was reported in 1926 by Dr Zdansky. 

In 1903 Professor Schlossar had emphasised the fact that while 
the tooth he was describing on that occasion differed from those of 
other known human and simian remains, rnorphologically it was 
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essenrially human in type, but revealed certain remarkable points of 
aimilanty to one of the fossil apes from the Siwalik Hills. The tootlt 
found in igzy, hke that of 1903,^33 partly embedded in a stony matrix 
which, in addition to the condition of mineralizarion of the tooth 
itself, corroborated the extreme age of Jhe specimen. 

In a monograph published in 192/ Palaeontolt^ia 5 i>ncn,series i>, 
you 7) Dr Davidson Black gave a detailed description of the tooth 
found by Dr Bohltn in that year. He called attention to its disunctive 
chiiracters, and contrasted it with a series of primitive human and 
simian teeth. He pKnidcs ample justification for hLs action in creating 
a new genus and species of the human familv. He shoe's how every 
character of the tooth, the form and proportions of the crown, the 
pccuhanues of the roots and the size and form of the pulp cavitv all 
^ree m conferring upon Sinnttthroput a distinctive position intermc^ate 
between man and ape. Moreover he shows how generalized are the 
diaracters of the tooth, so that it enables us to understand how the 
pcciiliariijes revealed tn the later types of the human family have been 
denyed from this extremely primitive type by differentiation of some 
of the potentiahties so dearly manifest in this interesting tooth He 
showed also with great clearness how the pattern of the crown showed 
a distinct hJeen^ to that revealed in the fossU ape Dryopiihecus. 
f ,u fthorough and complete demonstration of the 
I ft J Stn^tnthroptts was of early Pleistocene age and so 

definitely different from that of aiJ other known human teeth (an 
extremely Kneralizcd human type presenting obvious analogies to the 
oondiuons found m the fossil apes which most nearly confirm to the 
human type) Dr Black s action in creating a new genus did not meet 
with any ^despread support. A year later, however, the discovery 
^dc by Dr fiirger Bohlm, working in conjunction with Dr C C 
Young and Mr W. C, Pei. of fragments of L jaws and 
provided evidence which confirmed Uie validiiv of the genus fou^Td 
in * 9 ^ 7 . The moth upon which Dr Black his d^Jihon Sf the 
new genus conformed in character to the two teeth whose discoverv 
was announced m 1926 as well as to the tooth described bv Schloss 7 r 
can be no doubt that these four teeth all belong to 
5 m«rt/Aropi«. One of the teeth found by Dr Zdanskv in 1026 nroWki 
came froni the same jaw as the tt pe-spccimen found ThJ 

two jaws found in 192S contained a number of teeth 
the same characteristic morphological type as ihat found in^i027 ]Lth 
jaw fragments, one of a child and the S^er of an Xplay 
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sigtuRcant peculiarities in the chin region, Tlie oblique slope of the 
anterior surface is comparable only to that of anthropoid apes and the 
Piltdoivn jaw ; and a peculiar conformation of the lingual aspect of 
llie jaw is analogous to, though not exactly identical with, the peculiar^ 
ides of the jaw found at Piltdown in r^ia, which has been a subject 
of the liveliest oontroversv ever sincc- 

Whilc the finding of this peculiar ape-Iifce type of jaw in association 
with fragments of braincases, which are unquestionably human,provides 
corroboration of the jusdee of regarding the tooth of 1927 as a new 
genuSf it also adorfls evidence which cannot be ignored in support of 
the validity of regarding the jaw found at Piltdown as part of die same 
human individual whose broken skull was also found alongside it. 
The features of the jaws of Swanthropta seem to surest the possibility 
tliat the fossil man of China might be more ncarty akin to the early 
Pleistocene man of Piltdown than to the Ape-man of Java, It would 
however, be more accurate to say that, as nothing whatever is known 
of the type of jaw of Pithe^mtihropus, the only human jaw susceptible 
of comparison wiili the Peking jaws was that found at Piltdown, The. 
contrast between the teeth of Pitfucanthropus and those of Swanthropui] 
suggest that there must have been a considerable contrast between thcj 
jaws of those two primitive genera. In 1929 however, the finding of 
an almost complete hraincase of Sinanthroput by Mr W, C, Pei revealed 
a type of skull which, while it was still embedded in the hard matrix | 
of travertine (involving the base and a greater part of the aides of the 
skull) seemed to be much more nearly akin to the skull of Hthecant/ir<ipns 
than to that of Eooathropus. While there is this obtrusive general 
resemblance to PrVAec<m/Aropwr, however, it is impenant not to miniiniae 
the peculiarly significant expansion of the frontal and parietal parts 
of the hraincase which so clcfinitely distinguishes it from the skull of 
Pithecanthropus. There can be no doubt, however, that just as the 
finding of thejatvs in 1928 suggested the possibility of some kinship 
wiili the Piltdown man, the skull found in 1929 caused opinion to swing 
in the other direction and suggested a nearer kinship with Pithec¬ 
anthropus. In 1930, however, when after four months of intensive work. 
Professor Davidson Blade completely liberated the skull ^m tlie matrix 
of travertine, the hraincase repealed with a curious blend of 
characters hitherto regarded as distinctive, some of them of Htkec- 
anthropus and others of Eoanthropus. The combination in the same 
apecimen of peculiar characters hitherto regardi^ as incompatible one 
vrith the other was not only important as a revebtion of the extremely 
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primitive and generalized qualities of Si»a»thr<^, but, what was 
even more important, it formed a link between the other two genera 
of early Plcisto^nc men, concerning the validity and signihcance 
of which there had been so much doubt and suspicion Ifencc the 
skull found in 1929 not only established on a ^ foundation our 
knowl.^ge of pr^jtive man to which it gave coherence and in which 
It inspired confidence, but in addition it revealed a type which was so 
primitive ^ to enable us to visualize the characters of the common 
iuicestor of all tliree genera^ 

If the ai^ and form of the eyebrow-ridges (hg, 3) and the median 
frontal ctcsi (fig. 6) su^^t a limsfop with Hthecanthrtfpus, the form of 

s-frfi-’T 

^creiK» which luve heen sull further emphasiicd bv Piof^; 
Davidson Black with the fuller materia) at his disposal ' 

The bnuncase of Simnthr^^us differs from that of ^theca^throfw 
not only in the imiter of the local expansions of the frontal and naric^ 
^eas, bin also in m gcnc^ form and the ch^cters of tti; cranial 
bones. For the ex«ptJOna! thickness of the cranium (figs. 6 and 
and the pecult^ architecture of the bones reproduce conations which 
hitherto have been regarded as distinctive of Eoanthropus, The form 
of the su^nsingly small cranial cavity presents a significant contrast 
to that of Pttktcaittjirvpm, being narrower and loftier, and from 
the gr^r type of distortion revealed in the broad flat cndocranial 
of Pith^anihropus, The braincase of Sinanthropus reveals malw 
features which arc unknown either in the Ape-man^f Java or 
Piltdown skull, and throws a great deal of hght upon L char^t^ 
of the common ancestor of the human family, from which a!( 
genera had been derived. One of the most striking 
this fact IS the peculiar form of the mastoid region^of the 
hone, recalling as it does the condition found m the new 
and in the adult anthropoid apes. For it lacks that salient^kl ^ ^ 
which is so distinctive of the adult human being of other 
The skull found in 1929 Is that of 3 yomm adult 
in the state of its development with the condition found in ^*^*1*”^ 
human skulls at about eighteen years of age. \^en the 
examined Professor Davidson Black was impressed by the 
contours in comparison with the uncouth outlines ot 
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and suggested the possibility that it might be female, with the 
reservation, of course, that the evidence at our disposal regarding 
this hiUierto unknown type of being was ahogetlier inadequate for any 
dchnite decision upon this matter. Its grace, however, may be due 
to its primitivenesa and the fact that it is free from those secondary 
distortions which give the degenerate Fithecanthropus its bizarre 
character. The discovery of another braincase w^as made in July 
1930 by recovedtig from materia] brought in from the Chou Kou 
Tien cave (in October 1929), a series of fragments which naturally 
articulated one with the otlier to form the greater part of the calvaria. 
This disco very of a skull of another young adult of approximately the 
same age as the one found in D^cmber 1929 revealed a more lightly 
built skull with small eyebrow ridg^, a less prominent forehead and 
less obtrusive parietal eminences, Which both Professor Davidson Black 
and I consider ro be probably of different sex from the other skull. 
It seems not unlikely, however, that the skull reported in J uly' 1930 may 
prove to be female and the other skull (found on 2 December 192^ 
male ; but at present neitJier opinion con be said to be based upon any 
really decisive evidence. The discovery of a second skull enormously 
enh^ccs the value of the information we have because it permits 
comparisons to be made. 

In the material found in 1928 there are remains (hg. 5) of two 
other broken skulls (still embedded in travertine), which provide other 
important comparative material for studying the range of variation 
of the skulls. 

Whether or not the Peking man was older than the fossib found 
■R Java and Sussex, there was no doubt that he represented a more 
primitive type. His characters were more generalized, some of them 
disdnctly reminiscent of man's simian ancestry and others strangely 
forcsliadowing the qualities hitherto regarded as distinctive of Homo 
sapiens. In other words, Sinanthropus enables us to picture the 
qualities of the original members of ^c human family by rcveaUng a 
type which, though human, was curiously ape^like, and obviously close 
to the main line of descent of modern man . 

The work of investigation and of recording the results of the work 
has been carried on with exceptional thoroughnesa and imaginative 
insight. It was hoped by Dr Davidson Black that the prompt publica¬ 
tion of bulletins and the wide circulation of matniscnpi reports even 
before th^ were published, would have prevented the development 
of such misunderstandings as had marred the discussions of the fossil 
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remains of man in the past. In spite of these precautions, eminent 
palaeontologists in Germany and France are already claiming that the 
Peking man belongs to the genus PUhcanlhropus \ others m America 
have suggested that he b merely a Far Eastern example of Neanderthal 
Man ; and others again that the Chinese fossils were not human. 

^ Having just made a carefhl examination of the actual fossib in 
Peking and compared them with human and simian tikulb, and the 
casts of the other kinds of extinct members of the human family I can 
confidently support the opinion of Dr Davidson Black that Sinuhthmus 
IS an undoubted mcml>er of the human family, who reveals in everv 
part of his skull and tcetli evidence to disUnguish him from all othw 
known human types, and to justify the separate generic rank suggested 
to define his status, 


77 ie Absence of Implements 

In studying the remains of early man it is always a matter of 
parncu^ imporumce to search for the tools and implemenis which 
rmght bring the human beings into association with some definite 
pliase of mdusiry. It is a very rignificani phenomenon that at 
Chou Kou Tien, in spite of the most careful search in the caves 
during the last three years, no trace whatever of imnlemente of 
sort to ben fo^d When U is considered 
of fossil rcmatiis has been found and the scrupulous care whiThS 
been exercised in tJie search, it must be something more ^ 

winadence that no trace of any stone implements has ^en fou^? 
Not only have the vanous excavators been on the enn«tr>»r'i 
for such artefacts (in particular Father Teilhard ha<i T* 
archacologicl evitonS), bm after the nLS 
caves, a group of boys was put oo to siftThc n«clTL 
make quite certain that no such evidence has been overWS^ "i?” 
geobgical explorers. It must not be fomoneo l''' 

Dr Andersson in 1921 found pieces of auartz^^n at*’ 
fossil bones, and that in the later stages of the 
found further examples of this alien material Mr P«i 

been searching in vain for evidence of hiima,s I v 
^is site are being forced to the conclusion tharth,* craltsmaMhip on 
in such an early phase of develop ntent as not ™ 

to shape implements of stone for the ordinary needs of hbdaily'i^ 
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The Uffington White Horse 

by Stuakt Piggott 

T he White Hofscs cui in the turf of the Wessex Downs are 
familiar to most people who have wandered over the hills 
of western England, and many have no doubt pamed to took 
at one or anollier of them and perhaps to ‘ hazard a wide solution * 
as to its antiquity or origin. But of the fifteen White Horses in Wiltshire 
and the adjmning counticfs, only one can be attributed to a date before 
the eighteenth century. This, the sire of them all, is cut on the north 
slope of the Berkshire Downs, above the village of Ufiington, and 
gives its oame to the fertile plain of mid-Berkshire—the Vale of the 
White Horse. Camden in writing of the Vale was wholly contemptuous 
of the Horse, saying tlmt the inhabitants named the district ' I wotte 
not from what shape of a while horse, imagined to appeare in a whitish 
chalky hill But despite Camden’s scepticism, the Uffington White 
Horae very definitely exists, and has been cited as a landmark since 
the eleventh century, when the cartubry of Abingdon abbey records 
tha t one Godfric w'as possessed of Spaisholt Juxia tocum qui vttlgo 
mans Alin Eqai rtuncupaiur. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the Horse is several times mentioned in connexion vrith the tenure of 
lands near it. Mr T. H. Ravenhill has recently drawn attention to 
an early fourteenth century manuscript in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, entitled Tractatus de miraMiibtis BntuitTiiaty in 
which the White Horse is given second place among the Marveb, 
Stonehenge being first.^ 

Apart from these references, the Morse suffered neglect until 
173^1 tvhen Dr Francis Wise wrote his Ijetter to Dr concerning 

some Antiquities in BerJtshire, In this he advanced the liieory which 
for long held the field (although unsupported by any archaeologic^ 
evidence), that the Horse was cut in the turf as a memorial of Alfred’s 
great victory of Ashdown in 871. His pamphlet was arib^ered 
in 1740 by ' Philaleihca Rusttcus ’ in an effusion with the delightful 


* T. H. RunnhiU. Thm RtAlrigkt Sinam. LitUe Roltrfghi, 
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title of The Impertinence and Imposture of Modem Antiquaries Dispiay'd. 
Ad anonymous rc^lv to this in 1741 made no conttibutjon to 
the subject, and, widi the exception of a note by W. H. '^rhoms tn 
Archaeobgiat xxxi, the maner was left in quie^nce until the publication 
in 1858 of Thomas Hughes’ famoiB Scouring of the White Hone, in 
which the Saxon oiigin of the Horae was again set out. About 1890 
Rev. W. C. Plenderleath published his most valuable little book on The 
White Horses of the West of England^ from which much of the preceding 
information is derived. In this b^k he put forward argi^enta for 
an ^rly Iron Age dale for the Horae. Finally, in 1926, Sir Flinders 
Petrie published for the first time an accurate plan of the Horae tn 
The Hill Figures of England^ for which all students must be immensely 
grateful.’ Certain points in hia description cannot however pass 
altogether uncliallenged, and it is the purpose of this present paper 
critically to re-examine the details of the s^le of workmanship of the 
Horae, its associations and its parallels, with a view to determine its 
date, the culture to which it belonged and the reasoins for its making. 

llie Horse is constructed by clearing down to the solid chaUt 
over the whole area of body, legs and head, and not by digging a trench 
to show a white outline only. In this respect it differs from the other 
turf-figures of the Wilmington Long Man and the Ceme Abbas Giant, 
but compares with the Biedlow and Whitelcaf Crosses. As it is cut 
on the slope of the hill, the chalk has been exposed more as a terrace 
than as a wide ditch; there being a drop down into the area on the 
uphill side only. Some parts arc banked up, notably the end of the 
tail and of one hind leg, while the eye i$ a levelled platform on the 
slope. The left-hand ' jaw ' runs as a chalky trench on top of a raised 
causeway about a foot high at its lower end, to make the line more 
level. At several points, especially along the body' and neck, there 
is dear evidence that the bare chalk areas have been originally wider, 
as shown by the hollows of the turf. The total length of the Horse 
is some 360 feet, its maximum height 130 feet. 

It b obdous that a relatively short period of neglect would ensure 
the disappearance of the Hoise beneath encroach itig weeds and turf, 
as was almost the case with the Wilmington Long Man, and has 
probably been the case with many similar turf-figures now vanbbed. 
But the local inhabitants have until recent times ' scoured ’ the Horse 
and cleaned the bared chalk area at irregular intervals, the occasion 


’The pliiD of the IfoTBC (fig. 1) it bssed oa that on plate vi of The H&l 
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being one of great festivities and a fair held on tite hUltop^a festival 
which no doubt represents an ancient ritual in connexion witli the 
Horse. There are records of scourings from 1755 onwards, until 
the last in 1857 so vividly descrihed by Thomas Hughes. Now, 
with the decline of local interest, it has been left for the Office of 
WorJts to take charge of the Horse under the Ancient Alonuments 
Act \ festivities will be left to the Inspector of Monuments and weed¬ 
killer replaces Womb well'3 Menagerie on tlie hill. 

The Horse is on a steeply sloping hillside at a height of 500 feet, 
the slope facing westnorthwesi. To the south, on ^e ttm of the hill, 
is the hill-fort known as Uffington Castle, consisting of an irregular 
oval area defended by a strong bank and ditch, 'with a slight counterscarp 
hank. Tlic western side is fattened and contains the single Incurved 
entrance. 

Between tlic Horse and the Castle, on the slope of the hill, is 
an oval mound, 77 by 40 feet, with its long axis nor^east-southwest. 
It is from tw'o feet sbe inches to three feet high, and has a central 
crater from excavation. A ditch remains on the south and west. 
This ‘ pillow-mound ‘ would appear to be that opened by Martin 
Atkins in 1857. and which was found to contain forty-six Roman 
burials.* 

Below* the Horse, on iJic sides of the 'dedivity called by the 
country folk the Manger but nowhere on the steepest slope, are 
slight ivncliet banks implying cultivation of the slopes for no very 
long period,since on a slope such as this a lynchet accumulates rapidly. 
One oank shown on Sir Hinders Pcirie^s plan of the earihw*orks around 
the Horse just below the 6oo-foot level may be an acddcnial or natural 
terracing. It b very alight and not quite similar to the other banks. 

On a projecting spur to the nor^ is a natural hillock known as 
Dragon's Hill, which has been trimmed and Battened on top. Some 
soil has also been added to the south side. Martin Atkins found 
Roman coins and pottery on or about it, but it b clearly almost entirely 
natural, and may nave been adapted as a medieval castle mound. 

The Uffington Horse differs from all_ the other White fforses in 
its extraordinary and striking oonveniionali;:cd style, so unlike modem 
conceptions of the animal. When considering the date 0/ any artifact, 
although many cnieria may be employed, the tw'o most important 
are associations and style of workmanship. The former can only 


* iVitttex ffam the Air, p, tg. 
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be used m exceptional conditioas—for msumce. In an undisturbed 
grave-group a pot of novel form may be dated by an axe of known 
type, or a ditch cutting through a barrow would be later than 
the barrow. The Wliite Horse has liowevcr no such inter-relation 
with objects of know*n date, and white the proximity of sites of a 
certain period may be suggestive when backed by oilier evidence, they 
cannot nc used as arguments for date by themselves. Wc arc left then 
with stylistic grounds alone for suggesting a date lor the Horse. It is 
a piece of work designed in a distinctive and conventionalized forrn, 
and wc know it was m existence in early medieval times—beyond this 
there is no direct evidence. 

The main features of the Horse are its attenuated and disjointed 
shape and in fact its general lack of resemblance to the animal after 
which it is named, its peculiar shape has led certain speculative 
writers to siiggest that it is no horse, but a dragon (or even an 
ichthyosaurus I), the adjacent Dragon’s Hill being called in as i^-itness. 
Dragon's Hill, as we shall see later, may owe its name to another 
legend, but meantvhile th^ writers have not considered one strong 
proof of the animal's equine ancestry, in that an animal so unlike 
ordinary representations of a horse should have been called the White 
Horse since the eleventh century. Had there been no firmly rooted 
tradition that this strange figure represented a horse, it b quite 
probable that it might liave been named by the local people after 
anything it suggest^ to their imagination. And when, seeking for 
paialtclsj we find undoubted horses represented in an analogous style 
at a certain period of prehistoric art in England, we can at once dismiss 
the dragon theory. 

As well as the disjointed and elongated form of its limbs and 
body, the head of the Horse is of peculiar shape. The cars are large, 
and the v formed between them cuts deeply into the back of the head. 
Tlie eye is represented by a round patch of chalk about five feet across, 
while the greater part of the face is untouched turf bordered by a 
chalk trench, giving an 'outline’ cfFca unlike the ‘solid’ treatment 
of the rest of die b^y. Bm the most striking feature of the head is 
the jaws, wliich project downwards as two narrow divergent cuttings, 
not unlike the bt^ of a bird. 

A horse with just such attenuated body, disjointed Umbs and 
peculiar head is represented on a large and well-known scries of gold 
and silver coins minted in England towards the end of the Early Iron 
Age (La Thne tit) in imitation of a gold stater of Philip of Macedon 
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(died 336 B,C.); ihe type passini; from Ga«l to Britain abouL 100 bx-* 
Oo the reverse of the onginal coin is a chariot drawn by two honses, 
urged on by a charioteer, with the name in the ucergue. 

By a proce@ of continual copying from copies the chariot degenerates 
on the Bridsli examples to a wheel (w'hl^ in itself was probably a 
sacred symbol among the Gauls), the charioteer to a group of pellets 
and the horse (in the latest stages) to a jumble of dumn-'beJls and 
crescents. In the intermediate examples we have an animal in all 
essentials like the White Horse, although the body (probably to suit 
the exigencies of a circular design) is more curved. But to say that 
the horse on the coins ‘ is always a short, tubby beast ^ as Sir Fluiden 
Petrie has stated, is incorrect, and in any case the resemblance between 
It and the UlHngton figure is still further borne out by the characteristic 
details of tlie treatment of the head described above. On a coin 
showing a very' degenerate beast (fig, 2) the narrow beak-likc jaws are 
dearly shown, joined by a cross-bar (? a bit) and the trcaonent of the 
body, with its detached limbs, is quite comparable with the Utfington 
Horse. ,Another ^in, (fig. 3), more naturahstlc as to the body, shows 
the head treated in outline with a large space around the eye, and is 
nearer in type to the Aylesford horses. 

The coins are not our sole evidence however for Early Iron Age 
representations of the horse. On the two famous bronxe-mounted 
buckets from Marlborough and Aylesford (figs. 4, fi, y) the horse is 
again reproented as a decoraiive motif, and afthough the resemblance 
between these animals and the White Horse is not so striking as ihai 
between it and those on the coins, they are all nevertheless recognizable 
as products of the same artistic tradition. 

Art in England at the close of tlie Early Iron Age was essentially 
decorative and non-representational. In its sense of the balance of 
abstract designs and its triumphant use of cunies of faultless certainty 
and matchless beauty tt is probably unequalled. Whether the decoration 
is on a wooden tub or a cooking pot from GlastonbuiVt or on such a 
lour de force of metal work as the ^ittersea shield or the’BirdUp mirror, 
the even Qow of the curved elements of the design and their combination 
into a harmonious whole show an exquisite reeling for pattern, and 
a complete accord between the decoration and the object decorated. 
The ar^ of the period In the horse a symbol to be incorporated 
in a design, and rook u'hat liberties he thought nt to make it in accordance 


♦ Fitsi pointed out by Sir John Evuni, ^ Ai»dtnt 1864, p. 21 ff. 
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THE UFFINGTON WHITE HORSE 


with hia decorative curves. Consequently the opposed beasts on the 
Ayteaford bucket have bodies based upon the & 4 hapcd thick'^nded 
scroll which forms the basis of design in another panel on the same 
vessel, while their tails arc bihd and doubly curved. The heads have 
the jaws curved outwards and thickened, and the ears are thickened 
SHnirves, but the large eye remains and in its essentials it is the same 
head as that at Uffington and on the coins. 

The hotaes on the Marlborough bucket (w'hich arc directly coni' 
parable in style to some from LaT^ne itself) arc also conventionalized» 
although their jaws have been converted into a single spiral appendage 
not unlike a grotesque trunk. The bodies are elongated and s-shaped, 
and the mane b a prominent feature. 

This conventionalization of a nimal forms can be paralleled in 
medieval heraldry. The heraldic lion is a monster unhke anything 
that ever lived, and indeed with his elongated body and stylized legs 
he is by no means unlike the White Horse, But he hUa a space 
admirably ; he can be arranged to fit a pattern and ts a sadsfying 
piece of decoration. So with the Early Iron Age horses. In fwth 
cases design was the all important factor in the artist’s mind, Landseer 
might paint more leonine lions than a medieval herald, or Morland 
more equine horses than the Aylesford beasts, but perhaps they could 
neither of them have made so good a pattern. 

It iias often been remarked that the native British tradition in 
art survived in certain products of the Roman occupation of this 
island, notably in the Castor ware and in some enamelled brooches. 
The hunting scenes on the pots of Castor ware arc quite in the tradition 
of the coins, and when we look at the w'ell-known cup from Colchester 
with a chariot race upon it, we see the coin conventions repeated 
again—a wheel to represent the chariot, and the horses, although not 
so disjointed as on some coins, yet still executed in the British manner, 

A small bronze figure of a horse from Silchester (fig. 5) must 
certainly be the work of a British craftsman who might almast have 
had the White Horse in mind, so alike arc they in general conception. 
The Silchester figure is more naturalistic as to the head, but the eye 
is shown by a primitive ' ring and dot', and the treatment of the body 
and legs is completely non-Roman in feeling. Although improved 
by breeding in a more sophisticated stud, it still shows clear traces 
of the old stock. 

On stylistic grounds then we may date the White Horse as not 
earlier than La Tine IJi. It is unlikely that a work on such a scale 
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would be OTnstracted during the Roman occupation, so "wc may sui^ast 
a date within tlie first century bx. 

One feeb tliat there ought to be some rebtionshjp between the 
Horse and the biU^foit above it, and Mr Crawford has suggested 
tt WM the tribal emblem of the inhabitants of the camp** 
Mr C* * F. C. Hawkes tells me that there is evidence to show that 
Uffington Castle constructed in Hallstatt-La T^ne i times, but 
surface finds near include two small enamcb of typical late La Ttee 
style, 

A feature of the construction of Uffington Castle, namely the 
eidstence of a facing of sarsens to its chalk ramparts, suggests comparbon 
with Alfred's Castle near by. a small earthwork with similarly constructed 
ramparts. Surface finds of pottery from the latter she suggest a 
Halistatt-La Tdne i earthwork occupied again in La Tine lii, and 
Uffington Castle may have had a similar liistory* 

A horse as a motif of decoration on a coin b understandable but 
one naturally asks why any people should cut out a horse more 'than 
a hundred yards tong on the side of a conspicuous hill, Wliile freely 
admitting that there may be a tendency to ascribe anytliing unusual 
to rehgious purposes, (especially when little b known of the religion 
in qucation), it seems hard to suggest any other origin for the UfiinSon 
Horse, Mr Crawford has suggested that it was a totem, and such 
a conspicuous figure must have been a cult-object for a large area. 
Whai we do know* of Gaulish and Celtic deities indicates the existence 
of a considerable element of animal worship, and in England (Specially 
of the cult of the boar—’the horned man Cemunnos, the swme-god 
Moccus and the bull-god Tarvos Trigaranua are further examples. 
The goddess Epona app^rs to liavc been a minor deity represented' 
as riding on a horse, and it has been suggested that the original Epona 
was a divine mare, the woman being a later sophbrication.* While 
not going so far as to identify the Uffington Horse with Epona her 
existence as a deity is a pointer in the right direction. 

Local legends and folklore often convey a useful hint to the 
archaeologist, and although the Horse itself appears to have no legends 
about it (other than tliose of its association with Alfred, doubtless 
dating from the eighteenth century), local tradition asserts that Dragon’s 
Hill is so called because St. George kiiled the Dragon on its summit, 

* ANTiQerrv. 1939. rii, a8i. 

* Aioc Ifiiliim. Annatt Stitaiit, p. 3S4 n.5, qiKUing dc Jiibatavillc. 
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and further that no grass will grow where the blood waa spilt. This 
association of a spot so near the Horse with St. George is of peculiar 
interest and importance, llierc is evidence that that popular saint 
replaced, on the introduction of Christianity, a deity or demigod 
who was citlicr closely associated with horses or actually a horse-god. 
This substitution of a Christian saint for a pagan god is of course by 
no means uncommon, and as the early missionaries to England had 
definite instructions to reconsecrate the pagan shrines to Christianity,* * 
it is only to be expected that many a loe^ deity would be replaced 
by an appropriate and convenient saint, or indeed might become a 
saint himself. The innumerable holy wdls in the West of Engird 
and in Wales point to converted vrater-gods who exchanged their ancient 
and dubious habits for a haio and a ready-made and edifying^ history, 
Ac one of these welJs, the well of St. George ai Llan San Sior, near 
Abergele, North Wales, horses were sacrifice a until quite recent times. 
The custom was for the rich of the district to offer one horse, and then 
all diseased horses were brought to the w'ell and sprinkled with the 
ivater, while an appropriate blessing was pronouncedThe fine springs 
just below the Manger and Dragon’s Hill may have been similarly 
associated with the name of St. George. 

The legend of Dragon’s Hill may thus preserve a valuable link 
between the White Horse and this shadowy deity w'hich the popular 
St, George legends suggest. 

In English folklore there are abundant traces of rites centreing 
round animal gods ; for example, the ritual sacrifice of a man disguised 
as a mm was cmcied In a crude drama in Derbyshire until a few years 
ago,* while the man masriucrading as a homed b^t baa a distinguished 
toiory which may begin with the palaeolithic sorcerer and end with 
sucli odds and ends of customs as the homed mask of Christinas 
mummers in Dorset. The ancient horse-god may now caper about 
as the Cornish and Somerset hobby-horse of the May-day festivities 
and the Hooden Horse of Tlianct, or be degraded to the Christmastidc 
buffoonery of the Soutli "Wales Mari Lwyd,* In Derbyshire * The 

(ot iiiAtaiiot the Icltcf fmm Pofrir Gnegor^ to the Abbot 6o£, 

quoted by Bcdc^ (Bohn’s pp. 

Cwyxi JonfSr W^dih and Folk p {Mcthiicfi, 1930)^ 

quoting Penn^tJi I'ciurm (lutp fSth c.) 

* Dfrfyihkt Af€A^N^i. Hiit* Soc^ 

• S« Guide to Witth BvgQnm^ NiiT*Miis, pp, 62-4. 
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Old Horse ’ was the chief actor in a drama in which he was r^uvenated. 
while in Yorkshire a similarly disguised person went round at Christmas 
singing a song. 

Whether the St. George who is killed and resurrected in the 
well-known Christmas mummers' plays should be connected widi 
the horse-god can only at present be suggested with all reserve, but 
the Mari Lwyd (the South Wales equivalent of the Mununcrs) and the 
Derlnshire play are suspictous if nothing more. 

These survivals, slight ^ they arc, may serve to show that a 
horse-deity has left traces in existing folklore, and it is most probable 
that the seasonal 'scouring' with its attendant festivities on the hill 
must represent an andent ceremony, as the maypole dancing abwe 
the Ceme Abbas Giant. I have elsewhere” suggested Unlf^ between 
this hgure and certain medieval legends "and modem folklore elements. 

But any connexions'^Of the Horse with ancient cults or modem 
folklore must at the best be tentative guesses, and from study of the 
available facts we can only safely draw one conclusion ; that the Horse 
is a monument constructed at the end of the Early Imn Age, prol>ably 
in the first century BX. Beyond this we can be sure of nothing, and 
in many respects the White Horse still remains a mystery. 


Petk-Lottf t93-95> 
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SVara Brae: a ‘Stone Age’ Village m Orkney 

by V. Gorjxin 

P erhaps the greatest handicap in trying^ to visualize life in 
prehistoric Britain is the exiguity of domestic remans, especially 
on the architectural side. The dwellings themselves were 
normally of perishable materials so that only their outlines survive, 
and of their furniture not even that can be said. An exceptional 
conjunction of circumstances has. however, preserved in Orkney a 
whole vill^e belonging to s belated Stone Age, with its huts and 
their fixtures reasonably complete* The huts were built of stone; 
they had been packed m refuse and were eventually buried by sand, 
and so the walls still stand to a height of from 8 to g feet. The timber 
shortage prevailing on tlie wind-swept isle necessitated the translation 
into stone, and therewith the inunortali7.ation of articles such as beds, 
usually manufactured of ephemeral wood. The village is indeed a 
highly specialized adaptation to a particular environment so tlwt 
deductions from it can only be generalized with reservations. Again, 
though the villagers used only stone and bone tools, they protably 
lived at a time whett bronze, and perhaps even iron, were current in 
less isolated localities. Still we get here so vivid a picture of Stone 
Age life in our islands that a summary of the results of four seasons' 
work may be of interest even to the general reader* 

The village in ^estion Is situated on—or to apeak more accurately 
constitutes—Skara Brae, a low hillock rising some 37 feet above OJ). 
at the south comer of the Bay of Skail, on the exposed w-est coast of 
Orkney Mainland. The vilb'gcrs lived by rearing sheep and cattle 
on the w^-grassed sandy Bats behind me bay, collecting limpets 
and other shell-fish, catching wild-fowl, and hunting the red deer 
which, with the wild boar, must stiil have survived in sheltered groves 
further inland. So much can be said from the bones, shells and 
antlers found on the site. On the other hand no grains, and only 
one object at all reminiscent of a quern, have been discovered, so that 
it is unlikely that agriculture was practised. Pots were manufactured 
and flint and stone worked at the site but there are no indications of 
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weaving, Clothing must have been made from skins, for the dressing 
and piereing of which many of the bone implements from the village 
arc welt atbptcd. But, as stated already, the importance of Skara 
Brae Is primarily its revelation of primitive Uown-planning ‘ and 
domestic architecture, 

In its final form the village consisted of two quarters—a residential 
complex and a sort of industrial annex to the west. The former is 
an agglomeration of stone huts connected by covered passages and 
all partiattv buried in a huge midden heap. The northern and eastern 
sides of tKis complex have been denuded to an incalculable extent 
by marine erosion so that the whole is no longer complete. What 
survives is a series of five (originally six) huts grouped on either side 
of the winding passage (A on die plan) that runs roughly cast and 
west, with a seventh hut to the south at a distinctly tower level and 
oonneacd with the rest by a branch passage (b), 

The materials for building the huts and passages lay near at hand. 
The shore is littered with flat slabs of Caithness flagstone, quarried 
out by the waves and dressed by the same natural agency to a smooth 
straight edge on at least one side. If laid double in horizontal courses, 
as in a modem dyke, such slabs give 3 wall with two splendid faces. 

The huts tliemselves approximate in plan to rectangles with 
rounded corners, varying in size from Zi feet by 20 to 16 feet by 14, 
and are surrounded with double walls. Generally each hut was 
protected in addition by a 'casing vr 3 \i\ only one course thick and 
faced on the outside alone, the space between the casing wall and the 
but wail proper hdng filled with a core of rubble or refuse, A few 
feet from the floor the successive courses of the inner wall begin to 
ovcrsail one another, particularly in the comets, as if Uie whole hut were 
to be roofed by a corbelled vault. But in the best preserved hut 
(no. 7, plate i) the overhang at the wall centre is just over 2 feet at 
9 feet 6 inches from the floor and only 2 feet 4 inches in the comer at 
the same height. At this rate the hut, which is 17 feet wide, would 
have been an incredibly lofty structure before the walls converged, 
either completely or so as to leave only a narrow amokehole. A tent- 
like erection of skins, supported by whale-bone rafters, is a po^ble 
aUemative; the holes high up in the wall of hut 7 do look suspiciously 
like beam sockets. 

llie sole eatrance 10 the but was a doorway some 3 feci hiah and 
less than 2 feet wide running tunnel-likc through the thick uaills. A 
stone bar (actually found in place in hut 4) sliding in a channel in the 
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wall secured the doer, which was presumably a stone slab. The 
same doorway was probably tiie sole source of ventilation. Only in 
hut 5 is there any trace of a window, and it is uncertain whether this 
opened onto more than a covered [passage. 

To each hut one or more beehive cells, built in the thickness of 
the walls, were attached. In huts 1,4 and 5 at least one such cell was 
served hy a regular built drain running untier the hut floor and roofed 
with stabs. The celb in question may therefore be plausibly regarded 
as privies, however auprising such modernity in sanitation may seem 
in a village so squalid in other respects. At the same lime, some cells 
were used as treasure-houses ; a hoard of some 3000 beads and pendants 
was found in the deepest cel! off hut i and a smaller g^roup of fine 
trinkets in the cell of a cell attached to hut 4 contained a findy 
carved stone ball and similar valuable objects. 

I'he furniture of all huts is very similar and marvellously pre¬ 
served. In the centre of the floor is a square hearth enclosed by four 
kerb-stones and filled with red peat-ash. Immediately behind are 
traces of an upright stone or pillar. Against the waits on either side 
of the fire-place stand the beds, enclosures formed by big slabs on edge 
kept in place by stone wedges driven into the floor. At the head and 
foot stand pillar-like slabs (now mostly broken) recalling bed-posts, 
and perhaps really designed to support a canopy of skina. A third 
enclosure, of similar plan but smaller and fenced by tower slabs, 
stands against the front wall to the left of the door. This may have 
been the children's bed. 

These slccping-places, measuring from 7 feet by 3 feet 6 inches 
to feel by 3 feet, are all relatively vridc and short just like peasants' 
b^tcads in Scandinavia today. That docs not of course imply tliat 
their occupants were of low stature; Norwegian* and Sw^ea are 
notoriously tall. The floors of the beds were generally in a filthy 
state, littered with gnawed bones and even excrement, but beacb and 
other valuables have also been found on them. Of course the floor 
must hax'c been covered with a couch of ferns or heather w hich masked 
the refuse and sen'ed as a liiding place for treasures, as mattresses do 
today. Members of the family used to sit by day on the edge of the 
bed's front partition-slab, which is often noticeably w-om save at ^e 
ends w’herc the' bed-posts ’ protected it, and articles ibw were making 
or using are frequently to be met on the floor bctiveen tnis improvised 
scat and the fire. Recessed into the wall above each bed arc one or 
two cupboards or ambries to serve as keeping places for personal 
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possessions. Similar recesses above the sleeping places were thus 
used by dairymaids occupying beehive shielings in the Hebrides Iasi 
century.' 

’^c right-hand bed is always the larger. The fore comer adjacent 
to it is also enclosed and paved with a slate slab raised some six feet 
above the chamber floor. In the case of hut 7 a stone mortar, a basin 
of whale-bo no, and cooking pots that had contained animd bones 
stood upon the raised floor. This comer may therefore he regarded 
as the kitchen of the chief family. A mortar and pot were found in 
the opposite comer of the same hut, perhaps implying the conduct of 
culinary operations there too. 

Built out from, or recced into, the rear wall of every hut stands 
an odd structure resembling a dresser and consisting of two tiers 
of shelves. Each shelf is formed by one or two large flagstone slabs 
resting on three pillars. Finally, let into the hut-floor in one comer, 
are three or four rectangular cists, walled with four slate slabs the 
joins between 'which have been carefully luted with clay as If to make 
receptacles watertight. The cists rarefy contain anything but sand, 
and it has been suggested that they served as tanks in which limpets 
were kept fresh. Ho’wever, from the cists in hui 3 a carved stone 
ball, a stone cup and perforated oyster shells were collected as if the 
receptacles were really storage bojees. 

A peculiar feature, observed so far only in hut 7, deserves a brief 
digression. Under tlic side wall of the hut in the right hand bed- 
enclosure a cist grave had been laid containing the skeletons of two 
aged women, buried in the coniracted position. It looks as if the 
old dames had been laid to rest here, po^ibly even sacrificed for the 
occasion, in order that their ghosts might help to sustain the walls in 
accordance with a very wide-spread, very ancient and very persistent 
supcTstition, In any case the bones snow that the villagers W'erc 
sutTering from rheumatic affections such as might be expected from 
their mode of life. Prof. T, H. Bryce has been able to calculate the 
stature of one old woman as just under 5 feet 5 inches, confirming the 
inference from modern Scandinavian comparisons that low doors 
and short beds do not imply a race of dwarfs. 

That the huts were hving rooms and not mere bed-chambers 
is clear from the condition of the floors* These were Uttered not 
only with toilct-anicles — beads and paint-pots — but also with tools, 

' Ptm. S<k. Am. Soa., nxyiit, 175, 
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broken pots and above all food^refuse. Indeed the villagers tolerated 
a nauseating amount of filth on the hut Boors, but none the less they 
did not allow it to accumufate to a deep deposit. Periodical sweepings 
must have gone to swell the ^reat midden heap that surrounded the 
huts. But that received contributions from other sources. 

Naturally the villagers would not live condnually In the dark 
dank huts, but on the rare fine days would go out and cany on their 
avocations in the fresh air. But the nearest open space was the surface 
of the midden heap which, as stated, covert the huts partially and 
the connecting passages completely. In its final shape the midden 
must have been an oval mound with its crest over passage a near huts 
I and 2, some 35 feet above o.n. From this region it sloped a wav to 
the south and east so that its surface lies about 30 feet o J>., soutir of 
hut 7, and only 28 feet oJ). east of 4. On the west the slope is inter¬ 
rupted by the wall flanking passage f, which here forms a sort of 
boundary to the residential complex. Storms have washed away 
too much of the seatvard side of the mound for us to form an aecurate 
picture of its appearance on the north. Over the whole area just 
defined, save over the sites of huts,yvv find on the top a stratum, 10 to 
18 inches deep, rich in implements and potsherds as well as animal 
bones and shells. The implements are the same in character as those 
found on the hut Boors, but generally less finely worked—the sort 
of things, in fact, which you might easily leave behind if interrupted 
in your work by a sudden storm. The pots are often accompanied 
bv their sbte lids as if they had been us^ on the spot, and patches 
of ash may often be observed near by. Altogether the relics prove 
that the villagers fleshed carcases, prep^d skins and cooked upon the 
midden surface between their huts and above the passages. In other 
words, part of the midden deposit was due to occupation while the 
huts it surrounds and the passages it covers were in use. 

Thus the absence of this occupational deposit over the sites of 
huts assumes a new significance. It means that there was no space 
available for occupation, presumably because the hut walls then rose 
above the midden level at these spots. TTiat this w'as in fact the case 
is quite dear from hut 7, whose casing waU even today rises more than 
three feet above the top of the midden banked against it on the south. 
We must then imagine the great rubbish heap as studded with 
domical or conical projections where the burs emerged from its 
surface, and its even contours as interrupted by domes or cones of 
stones or skins. 
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Onto this midden surface the covered passages ultimately Jed. 
Passage A was very likely roofless east of the entrance to hut 5 and 
eventually came out onto an open paved area on the southeast at the 
fwt of the retaining wall of hut 4. Passage c winds upward round 
the c^t side of 7 to an open gallery ending in a cul-de-iac on the south, 
but giving access by a gap in the east wall to a series of stepping-stones 
laid on the midden surface where itarnpling would be likely to produce 
slush. The west end of passage a is more interesting. It is barred 
by an elabotalc gateway through which one passes, not onto an open 
midden surface but onto a paved area, conventionally termed the 
market-place, roofless but sheltered by w'aJIs on all sides. 

North and west of the market-place rise the walls of hut 8 w ith 
its horseshoe porch. This hut differs even tnrtemajlv from the rest 
in that it stands from its foundations quite free of liiddcn or other 
buildings. Its massive outer wall has at its base a course of great 
on edge with the mtei^emng angles cleverly packed with smaller 
stones. Inside, though it boasis keeping-places, a beehive and a 
square hearth, it Ucks be^, Umpet-boxes and dresser. The remains 
on me floor hundreds of flint and chert chips and implements, bitmted 
jawbones that might serve as fabricators (fig. i,B 3), piles of clay and 
stones cracked by heat—suggest the workshop of a ffint-kmippcr and 
potter rather than a dw^g. The south side of the market-place 
IS screened by a high wall, only one course thick, which runs westward 
tor 2D fe« and then stops abniptiy without showing the least inclination 
to turn back upon itself. Behind this wall was nothing but sand, 
let It r^ted on a carefully laid bedding of blue clay which also underlies 
the n^rkrt-piace and extends a long way south and west thereof. 

On the north of the market-place a pavement runs through the 
gap between the casing wall of hut a and hut 8 and seems to continue, 
unienced, round the latter. Westward the market-place pavement 
19 continued round the porch of hut S between the latter and the 
aouthem screen ■w'all. But this pavement ceases with the wall though 
me blue clay bedding runs on westward down hiU for an uncertiun 
distance. Finally on the south a paved way ¥ leads from the market- 
plac^o a cell fi, and thence on to the midden surface south of hut 7 
The area between passage F and the market-place is traversed 

tiui all only one course thick, 
all fa^d only on the side directed towards hut 7 and all radiating 

Tii function of ihcsl 

divergent lines of wall is quite unknown. They can hardly have 
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been defensive since they faced the settlement. Were they corrals? 
or screens to retain sand-^dunca blowing up from the southwest ? 
Only one thing is dear t the region outside the western gate in passage 
A was occupied by structures ^entially different in character from 
the dwelling of the central complex. 



llvtty bm* lODb I 


One interesting condusion to be drawn from the foregoing study 
of Stuira Brae may be called the 'antiquity of modernity’. As far 
as internal arrangements arc concerned, manv of the features of these 
Orkney huts must have been fores hadowcJ at least in the Bronze 
Age hut-circles of Mainland Britain, where conditions for their survival 
are missing. On the other hand they no less patently foreshadow 
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architecture details which survived in northwesietn Scotland and 
elsewhere till recent times. A Norwegian peasant hut from Saetesdal 
now in the Folk Museum near Oslo, though built of timber, i& quite 
surprisingly tike the typical dwelling at Slara Brae* Being of wood 
the Norwegian house is of course rectangubr, but it has the low narrow 
door, the sauare cent^ hearth, and the fixed beds, short and broad 
on either side, Just as in Orkney, 

But if Sk^ Brae thus enriches our knowledge of an andent and 
general of north European dw^elllng, it is in other respects, as 
already indicated, a bJghiy specialized adaptation to pecunar local 
conditions, and so we might reasonably look on the spot for earlier 
phases in the process of specialization. The midden deposit at its 
highest point b 15 feet thtw ; aix or seven feet of refuse or ruins of 
older walls can be found under the Boors of the huts just descrihed. 
In fact, as a result of the latest operations, it has been possible to 
distinguish duee well marked structural periods anterior to the phase 
so far described. In their remains we might hope to discover more 
generalized forma and also hints of the factors determining the direction 
of subsequent modification. Let ua accordingly review the history of 
the village. 

The site was orieimUy a comparatively level stretch of decomposed 
shale sloping up gently from 17.50 feet aboveo.n. along its northern edge 
to Z 2 feet bclund hut 7,70 feet to the south. Before man settled on 
the spot the clayey amtace vras partly covered with blown sand, z feet 
deep along the low northeni edge of the area but gradually thinning 
out and eventuallv disappearing altogether southward. The sand 
accordingly tended to counterbalance the slope of the original land 
surface, leaving the original settlers a convenient level apace on which 
to build their huts. Of these however little can be seen without disturb¬ 
ing lite more precious later structures. A heanh of exactly the form 
already described was found on virgin day in one test pitother pits 
disclosed only layers of midden resting on sand or day, but containing 
sherds and bone implements identical in type with those from the 
lat^t huts and the topmost stratum of occupational midden. After 
nudden refuse had accumulated to a dcptJt of from a to 3 feet, the 
viUage was remodelled. New huts were built upon the old midden, 
which was of^ten covered with a bedding of blue clav to give security 
to the nw foundations. The ruins of four huts ^longing to this 
1 ^ ^vc been partly explored and left open to inspection, 

r y all the features of the later huts are already foreshadowed in 
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period u. We see ihc s^e beehive cells, the same narrow doorways 
with channels for the bar, the same square fireplace in the hut's centre, 
the same sleeping places on either side, partitioned off by big slabs 
on edge and with keeping-places in the wall above them, and the same 



are also attributed to period 
the huts were buried in refuse or connected bv covered paswges. 
Two hut waits at leiisi of iht type, illustrated by hut Sj designed 
for exposure to tlie elements, and another abutted on a paved area 
that was almost certainly uncovered. On the other hand some of the 
midden accumulation between hute 9 must be assigned to 

any case the huts of the second village were eventually dis¬ 
mantled, only a couple of feet of the walls being left standing unless 
they could be incorporated in a subsequent stnicturc. Huts 4^ and 6‘ 
were left deserted long enough to become silted up with drift sand 
to the level of the w-aJl stumps. Hut 9 was filled with midden and 
stones while hut to became a cesspool. Then over the wall-tops, 
the sand betw-een them and the midden layers around them, fresh 
layers of midden or blue clay might be laid down to afford foundationa 
foV new hut walls of period fii. The cesspool in hut 10 was hidden 
by a paving for which the sewage formed a bedding. The huts of 
periotf lit W'ere thus erected on a thoroughly artificial foundation. 

The third village was not erected in a day, Huts a and 3 are 
built up against the waits of hut i, apparently after a couple of feet 
of midden had accumulated round their bases so that the floors of the 
new huts are at a higher level than that of 1, Hut 4 is similarly built 
on 10 hut 5. The latter had from the first been protected by a casing- 
wall eseposed on the w'cst and south so that laycm of sand alternating 
with midden had accumulated a^nst its exterior. Then a section 
of the casing wall had been pulled down to make room for a small hui 
(6) which was built up against the inner wall of 5 on the west. But 
hut 6 in its turn was pulled down; all that remained of it was the 
door, a section of the north wail, and one * limpet-box'. Its place 
was taken by a small cell just inside the door, the rest of the nut's 
she being used as a rubbish tip. So too hut 4, when first erected, 
had been exposed on the southeast and east. Here the hut wall has 
a neatly built face like that of hut 8, and this face had been carefuUy 
luted with blue clay, evidently to protect it from the weatlier. The 
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wall of iu entrance passage, however, had, from an earl^ date, if not 
from the start, been ci^tcnded eastward and bent back to join the inner 
hut ivall. The space thus enclosed was packed with midden, so 
forming a sort of buttress flanking the entry. Later this \va]) w'ns 
extended to form a casing wall encircling the whole hut and joining 
up with the casing wall of 5 on the south. The space behind the 
casing wall was Blled with midden till it became a sort of platform 
round the hut. This platform r<Ke from a pavement laid at the base 
of the casing wall and continuing the line 01 passage a, 

Vimving the history of the village in this light, one is tempted to 
ask how' far the system of covered passages was original. When, for 
instance the area west of Itut 5 was open ground, why should passage a 
have been roofed over or even wallccl on tihe south ? The foundations 
for the aouiii wall, however, go down z feet bdow' the present level 
of the passage door which coincides with the assumed floor level of 
hut 6 j and the doorway of the latter marks a secondary breach in 
the passage wall. The south wall of a therefore goes back to a com¬ 
paratively early period clearly anterior to the erection of hut 6. But 
there was no obvious point in roofing this passage till hut 6 was in 
position. Passage c clearly goes back to the beginning of period m 
if not before, since the walls of period ii huts have been retained for 
incorporation in it. Hut 7 itself may have been founded in period 
II; for there are no remains beneath its floor, and the midden, assignable 
by the pottery to period ft, is banked up against its southern wall. 
Passage G might therefore be regarded as originally leading onto the 
surface of the midden as it existed at the end of period ii and with 
which the door of the blind uncovered gallery is approximately level. 
There actually is a sort of gaite between the wall of 9 and 7 in the 
passage. But again roofing would seem superfluous until the area 
between 3 and 7 had become filled with midaen to the wall tops of 7, 
and here we have six layers of midden separated by interpolated streaks 
of sand, suggesting a gradual accumulation, It thus seems likely 

that the system of tunnels—that above all distinguishes Skara Bnie_ 

only came to maturity during period in. 

The clearest indications of the reasons governinB this development 
is riven by the ultimate fate of the village. All the period in huts 
had been abandoned predpltatcly ; the number and variety of valuable 
objects recovered from the hut floors testify to hasty desertion. But 
the most conclusive proof of haste was the discovery of hundreds of 
beads and fine amulets at the narrowest point in the door to hut 7 and 
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scanered along the immediately adjacent section of passage c. Their 
disposal proves that they ha<f fallen from a necklace broken as its 
wearer was squ^ng through tlje door in headlong flight. In all 
probability all sis huts were abandoned simultaneously. But there 
arc no suggeedons of hostile violence. The huts liad not tJeen ransa^^ 
for booty till the modern excavator arrived ; their furniture was 
undisturbed. But immediately upon their desertion sand began to 
accumulate on their floor. 

This was not quite the end of the village. After a feel 6 inches 
of sand had accuratilated in hut 7, effectively blocking up the door, 
some of the old folks returned to the mins, built a hearth of the usual 
square form on the sand and ate venison and shelbfish beside it. 
Three other thin occupation deposits were found still higher up in 
the same hut, each lavcr of ash, shells and bones being separated from 
the one below by a foot or so of sand, These facts, to which early 
accounts of excavations in other huts suggest parallels, imply tliat 
after the great disaster remnants of the original villagers occasionally 
took shelter from the storms beneath the walls of ruined huts. They 
suggest further that the abandonment of the site itself was due simply 
to a storm of exceptional severity and to no attack by human Im. 
The enemy that eventually overthrew the ritlagc was then very likely 
that against which its original defences had been primarily directed 
The tunnel-like passages, the low oarrow doors, the tvisiem walls 
all facing the village, w'ould make good defences against gales and 
moving sand'dunes^ the little tricks so obviously designed to catch 
a human foe in an Irish soutenam arc conspicuously ahseni, If the 
reader doubts the need for such elaborate precautions, he need only 
visit the site on a windy day when some sand dunes are deturfra, 
remembering that the villagers possessed only bone shovels. In a 
word the peculbriUcs of^ Skani Brae result from adaptation to a 
deteriorating climatic environment. 

And now, how old ts this curious village ? Its high degree of 
^ccializatioQ implies long development in comparative isolation, 
during a period ^rtJy repre,sentcd by the immense accumulauon of 
refuse. Architecturally Skara Brae b unique. We must rely upon 
the relics recovered from it to fix limits for its foundation and dcsertcon. 
Unfortututely these relics are almost as peculiar as the village itself. 
One limiting factor may first be emphasized. W'ithin a radius of 
tw'o miles from our site are three typical brochs from which remains 
dbtinctjve of the Scottish Iron Age may be collected. Now such 
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remains are conspicuoiiaty absent from Skara Brae, Not only has the 
village yielded no iron, nor objects oertainly fashioned with metal 
tools, hut it lacks equally distlnciivc broch types such as weaving-combs, 
handled cups of stone, and pots with evertt^ rims. On the other hand 
w'c have now over a dozen stone celts, mostly adzes, and numbers 
of small disk-shaped scrapers of flint or chen, often quite as well worked 
as Tardenoisian specimens. The stone celts were halted in deer’s 
horn sockets of die type formed by cutting off a section of antler at 
both ends, hollowing out one end to make a socket, and making a 
pcrtoration near the other. This is a comparadvely rare type of haft 
going back to the mesolithic IVlagiemose culture in Denmark* * but 
surviving into neoUtliic times in north France and Belgium.* Incident¬ 
ally a crescentic pendant made from a segment of boar’s tusk finds 
analogues in the same cycle of neolithic futures. To the adze-like 
tools made from the metapodials of oxen (fig. t,ci) there are likewise 
mesolithic paniJleis from Denmark* and, much more remote, from 
the alleged neolithic levels of the lake at West Furze in Holdcmess.* 
A curious spiked implement of fiagstone as well as the bone Spins' with 
lateral bulbs can be paralleled from the chambered tomb of Quoyness 
in Sanday, 0rknL7; but w’hilc the tradition inspiring such burial 

E laces goes back to ncoUibic times in Britain, Quoyness represents a 
ighiy specialized, and therefore possibly late, local variant. Still to 
other odd shale implements very close counterparts can be found in 
the realm of tlic belated Arctic fitone Age of Finland. However much 
one may discount (he relevancy of these parallels, it seems clear that a 
truly neolithic tradition persisted at Skara Brae. 

The pottery on the contrary has far less ambiguous Bronze Age 
affinities, h is indeed so badly fired that no complete pot can be 
reconfitituted. (The bad firing may be due to the enforced use of 
peat for fuel, but the exceptional size of the gxita incorporated in the 
aastc is liarder to excuse). We know that the vessels were built up 
jy successive rings and had fiat bottoms, often spreading out a little 
beyond the line of the walls. The sides were comparatively straight 
Without handles, necks or shoulders; the rims were never bent out, 
as in Iron Age pottery, nor squashed down as in * neolithic ' wares. 


^ Mfffft. Soc. Ant, du Xifitdlf 1919^ p»^t9o. 

* dt L'Anh. prdh,^ P- 3 ? ; Belgupi^ pp. 1+8* 112, 230. 

* Affw. Soc* Anl^ du 1936-7, p. 96^ 

* Arcfuinfittffia, Lxn, p. 599. Mwi of the tools B«m <d have bon merely 
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On the other hand they are often bevelled or stepped on the inside 
in precisely the same way as the rims of food^vessels and cmerary 
urns. Two methods of ornament—relief and incision—were cuTrent. 
In the first class, wiiich is common to all three periods, the patterns 
are formed by strips or blobs of fine clay^plied to the rougher surface 
of the vase and carefully smoothed on, * Triis is precisely the technique 
employed on Abercrombv's * encrusted' group of cinerary urns. 
In ^e second class, con^ned to the first two periods, the patterns 
are incised with a blunt bone point in a finer clay, coating the coarse 
surface of the vessel. In eitlier case the patterns can all be paralleled 
on cineraiy urns of the British Bronze Age, There is one exception. 
The sherd of class u shown in fig, 6 is the only instance of a genuine 
spiral on pottery from prehistoric Britain, But the pattern was used 
by stone carvers of the Bronze Age. notably at ^ew Grange and 
Lough Crew, Incidentally there are stones at Skara Brae carved 
with lozengtt ^d other motives familiar to Bronze Age art, Hence, 
despite neolithic survivals, it b difficult to date Skara Brae earlier 
than the Bronze Age of Britain, 

But there ts at least one formidahle argument for a much later 
date. The carved stone balls, of which Skara Brae has yielded four 
examples, recur on the Scottish mainland over a curiously restricted 
area coinciding to a surpriamg degree tvith that where' Pictish symbols ' 
arc distributed.* Now the latter are regarded as post-Roman. If 
the concordant distribution denote contemporaneity, then the balls, 
and Skara Brae too, must be poat-Roman, But in that case it is difficult 
to comprehend how such purely Bronze Age traditions could have 
lived on right through the best broch period (ax, o-’3eo) without 
being coQtaminated seriously by the broch culture; for whatever its 
age in years, Skara Brae embodies at latest a Bronze Age tradition. 


*FY0c, Sof. l, pp. Toff, where the oontnutfl between Skan Brae and 

the normal brach cutture are *fao set forth m demii ita weJJ a« cerrain sgtwinentt with 
tfac * broefa" culntrv. 
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HiU-Forts 

by Christopher Hawkes 
A Retrospect 

T he British hill-fort in these days needs no introduction, Everybody* 
certainly every reader of A^ntiquitt, is familiar vdth the ancient 
earthworks that crowti the blunt spurs and whale-backed ridges 
of the chalk downs, and the grimmer ramparts of stone that their 
place as one penetrates the lands of sharper contours and more obstinate 
rock that lie to the west and nortlr. 

In fact, they have caught the imagination in every age. To the 
early medieval mind, their creator miglit as often as not have been the 
Devil himself—while by contrast, when Camden brought in the 
Renaissance of British archaeolo^ and topography, the 
age saw in them the stark memorials of the Empire ol‘ Rome which so 
dominated the visions of ita scholarship. Belief in such names as 
Caesar's, Vespasian's and even Chlorus' Camp is indeed still dying 
hard, though the time is long past when to ascribe * Camps' to '^thc 
Britoi^ was an eccentric flight of 13 th-century conjecture, and pre¬ 
historic man, thdr genuine author, has since then been favoured with 
an almost distorting flood-light of publicity. 

But the intelligent British public has loved to cradle romances 
In the labours of its scientists and historians, and it was actually the solid 
achievement of Victorian archaeology in establishing the normally 
prehistoric character of our hill-forts that next made them for so many 
the misty fastnesses of a remote Stone Age. Yet the popular enthuaiasm 
so aroused brought in a great period of discovery and survey in the 
twenty years or so before the war, during which a mass of valuable 
matena] ^s collected and published to give a lead to the workers in the 
present-day field of scientific excavation. 

In that field the labours of ten y^rs and more have set the liill-foits 
of mis country, broadly speaking, in their true liistorical perspective 
^ the peculiar product of the latest of the prehistoric periods, thrEarly 
Iron Age, which began about the 6ih century b.c, and was sealed at bst 
by the Roman conquest. 
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In the following pages^ only those forts will be noticed in which 
some form of excavation has tien place, and only those where the 
fortihcatioos thein5eJve& have been examined and their period fixed 
will be treated as certain examples of their class. Where digging or 
significant finds have attested an occupation but have not dated the 
fortifications, the attribution will be qualified accordingly. But forts 
known by surface inspection only, however tempting their outward 
features, will here be ignored, and such generalizauons as are made W'ill 
be based on excavated examples only. These form, of course, an 
extremely small proportion of the tvholc number, hut it seems desirable 
now^ when co-ordination of field work is in the air, to attempt a review' 
of what hill-fort excavation has so far accomplished, thereby indeed 
emphasizing the gaps in our knowledge. 

Tub Historical Setting 

Where populations are sparse, primitive peoples tend naturally to 
a nomadic life. Pastoral communities want fresh grazing-grounds, and 
agricultural folk whose crude tillage is soon exhausted w'ill tikew-ise 
shift their settlements, Wlien men arc few, and living free from threat 
of serious danger like re^lar invasion, this tendency will ineviuhSy 
assert itself—it does so in the Congo today, and it did so over long periods 
of prehistoric time throughout most of Europe, Such men wnll not 
undertake the labour of erecting defences in earth or stone, either as a 
* camp of refuge * for occasional use, or as a ’ fort' for permanent habita¬ 
tion, unless something happens to upset their normal existence—that is, 
unless warfare or the threat of it becomes a constant factor tn life, cither 
because of Invasion or of such a genera] growth of population as will 
provoke tribal hostilities. 

Not until late in the Neolithic Age are fortifications known in 
Britain, and these' Neolithic Camps ’,with ditches broken by causeways,^ 
ceased to he occupied at the latest soon after the appearance of the 
Beakcr-pcoplc, which marks, early in the second millennium B.C., the 
transition to the Bronze Age. Evidently they belong to an exceptional 


* Fully described by Dr E. Cecil Curuen tn ^\jmQurnr 1930, jr* thui 

needing no further dboisabn hete* AU known neoliiUc unhworks in Biitutn are of 
tbia causewayed type. The * Dai>es* Dyke ^ indeed ^ the great simple promontory- 
fbrtre^ of I^mbomugli wa$ etcavared I>y Piti-Rim^ and found to be anoditcd 
with a flint industry af neoltlbic duiraet^r—but uoti! the whole coaipki: of dykea in U>e 
East Riding 11 AyitcmuticaUy examined it would be premature to try to date it dmtlf. 
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period which then passed away, Britain was not disturbed by invasion, 
still leas over-populated^ for many centuries afterwards, and as far as we 
know hill-forts were no more. 

But a change in conditions came at last. Central Europe early in 
the first millennium b.C. was reaching a stage of denser population and 
acutcr tribal consciousness, and with the growth of commerce and 
craftsmansl^ the indiemcnts and the means to wage multiplied 
together. T^e introduction of iron, which marks the beginning of 
so-cdled Hallstait period, was nothing less than a revolution, which 
accentuated this whole tendency : warfare was the natural result, and 
with it fortifications became all the more inevitable owin^ to the in¬ 
creased contacts with those Mediterranean lands where their construc¬ 
tion had long been an established art, 

.Among the groups soon to emerge into history as the Celts, bronze- 
users inevitably went down before iron-usere, and refugees consequently 
appear in the west, notably in Britain and Ireland, where they were seem¬ 
ingly the first immig^rant bearers of Celtic blood and speech. Whether 
or no they erected hill-forts, some of them certainly made small square 
* pastoral enclosures ’ or kraals, not unlike the partly contemporary 
Viereckschdftse of the Rhineland,to defend their st<^. 'And before long 
there came dangers more formidable than cattie-raiding, for these Late 
Bronze Age movements were followed and even probably overlapp^ by 
new immigrations to further the Celticization of Britain, whicn btro* 
duced iron and a Late Hallstatt culture. 

The great Celtic expansion over Europe of which these formed part 
had as its main immediate cause the growing pressure of the Germanic 
peoples, advancing southwards from the Baltic, It was the Celts of 
the Lower Rhine who first felt this pressure, in the yth century b.c,, 
and a mingling of Celtic and Germanic features soon begins to be 
perceptible in the archaeology of that remon; the pressure increased, 
and while the mixed CcUo-Gcrman culture was destined to persist 
there for many centuries, and to produce the Belgae of our Iron Age c, 
a great dispersal of Celts inevitably began. It reached its height in 
the 6th century, when those groups who crossed over to Britain ^came 
our principal Early Iron Age immigrants. Another wave reached the 
Pyrenees and northern Spain, while die main German advance up the 
Rhine forced the Celts there into lateral expansion. This waa happening 
just at the time when they were founding the great tradition we call the 
La Ttne culture, which superseded that of the Hallstatt period and was 
at last merged in the provincial civilization of the Roman Empire, 
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Westward exjjansion m these years brought it into France, Trhcnce 
other Celts, stiil of Late Hallstatr culture, were displaced; some of them 
also migrated to Britain, whither th^ were not pursued. 

Thus was completed our widespread agglomeration of Late Hail' 
statt immigrant groups, predominantly Celtic in blood, but inevitably 
including other racial elements out of the melting^ot of temporary 
Europe, Fusing here and there with the Late Bronae Age peoples, 
they established Iron Age civilization all over the south and southeast 
of Britain, 

The advance which they brought in tribal economy, and the 
economic and military revolution implied by the new metal, made 
absolute the change, already begun, from the old roving life of the 
country to conditions r^cmbling those of the Hallatatt period abroad. 
Those conditions involved the idea and practice of hilLfort building. 
The hill-forts were the citadels of tribal groups, and their numerical 
increase in Britain in the centuries following the immigration attests 
tribal consolidation and development. The limits of the pcnctradon 
arc shown on the map. fig. i, along with the distribution of hill-forts; 
these form about a quarter of the total number of the people’s known 
habitation-sites, w'hkh are thickest on the open uplands, especially the 
Wessex and Sussex chalk, that gave them the easiest tillage and pasture. 

The main block of their area remained in their undisturbea tenure 
till the ist century B.c,, and their civiltzarion, though essentially of 
Hallstatt character, soon began to absorb influence from the La Tine 
culture across the Channel. Thus it really requires a name of its own : 
here we shall be content to call it ‘ Iron Age k and the succeeding 
immigrant cultures * Iron .Age b ’ and ‘ cThe former, in the south¬ 
west and northeast, merely bit into its fringes ; it was only the latter, 
brought by the Belgae, that superseded it in its real home, and in some 
districts, notably east Sussex, it was never superseded at all till the 
Roman conquest, 

We can notv turn to examine the known hill-forts of Iron Age in 
something like detail. 

Iron Ace A 
(a) The ftnotvn forts 

Hill-forts have been classified according to t}'pe by the Earthworks 

* 'The pottery exlubiti Miw reginnal mriatiijn, but dw viljege #t AU Cffluiingi Crow 
IS the mostfiuncuA approach to a type-site. 
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Committee*—their first class may be mtelligibly described as pro- 
momoty^forts; their second as ooraprising contouT'forts, where the 
defences follow the natural line of me hill; and plateau-forts, where 
they arc less dependent for protection on any natural slope, lliis 
clarification is of course no more a criterion of date than one based 
on mere aze—the forts of Iron Aee a vary greatly in size and may 
belong to any one of the conumtteea classes. The only reservation as 
regard their type seems to be the absence of more thzm a single line of 
encircling rampart, and of compkx outworks guarding an entrance. 

In fact, most of the known works of this phase are contour-forts. 
But promontory-forts also erist: that of Butser Hill, formed apparently 
by re-fortifying a deserted neolithic work, is very possibly an example, 
and the double ramparts across Hengestburv Head defend a well-known 
rite first regularly occupied early in Iron Age A, to which the main work 
b likely to belong. 

The promontory-fort of LbckhampTon above Cheltenham b a 
clearer case : it underwent improvement in a late stage of Iron Age b 
^ see below, figs, ro and 13 ,pp, 82,88), but the original wide shallow ditch 
is dated by pottery to tie earlier phase, and must be correlated with 
the stone-cored earthy rampart behind the later rubble factng-w'all. 

The works of the other class consist as a rule of a single rampart 
and ditch, though the early stone-built fort of CH-iistletok on the 
Cotewolds recently examined by Mr E. T. Leeds is ditchless, and at 
PiGS&URT Rings in Wiltshire the outer ditch is injcompteie, a * quarry 
ditch ' inside the fort having apparently been used to get most of the 
materia] for the rampart. 

The area of Figsbury is about ly acres—a rather larger fort, that of 
St, Catharine s Hill, a bare half mile outside Winchester on the south, 
may be taken as more typical of the larger works of this period (fig. 2). 
It IS roughly an oval of 23 acres, with one entrance on tlsc northeast, 
to which we shall return; between this and the summit of the 
hill (afterwards the site of a chapel), the inhabitants had their main 
cluster of pit-dwellings. Rather stronger and smaller, but in many 
respects very like this is the fort called The Trundle, above Goodwood, 
which contmned similar pit-dwellings, but lias two entrances. It 
covers the site of a neolithic camp with causeways, and continued in 
occupation till a date m the ist century b.c., or about a century longer 

*Schei^ fer rtmJing Aadat Drftnmt Earthmirh and FtwiiM Enclomru : 
LoDgma of Aictueologial Socieiks (nviied igio), fbifyi a r, 
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ihati St. Catharine^s HilL The Caburn, above Lewes, had a sdU 
longer life; the single earthwork was supplemcnied later on (isi 
century b.C. or a J).) by a stronger rampart outside iij with compli^ted 
entrance-defences in the later Iron Age style. The pit-dwellings wi^in 
were very numerous; in fact, the Cabum was a populous fortified 
town, as indeed most excavated hill-forts Iwve proved to though 
there are exceptions, of which in this period Figsbury Rings is the 
chief, where the traces of occupation are scantjf enough to suggest 
intermittent use only as a ' camp of refuge This is a point on which 
there will be more to say presendy. „ , o 

But the best known and most imposing hill-fort on all the bussex 
Downs is CiSSBUitY (fig. 3), and the Worthing Field Club's recent 
excavations have established that it too belongs to Iron Age a and was 
probably erected about the turn of the 4th and 3 *’d centuries B.C. The 
great rampart, which includes most of the area of the famous neolithic 
Hint-mines, cncloseB a full 60 acres, and must have been intended in 
times of danger to hold, in addition to the permanent population whose 
pits arc shovm on the plan, the people and stock of many unfortified 
villages in the country round, like the well-known ones at Park Brow 
and Findon Park not far away. Cissbure may thus be said to combine 
ihc characters of a permanently settled hill-fort and a ' camp of refuge 

At Lidbury Camp, Wilts, there has been alteration, hut both the 
original and the amended plan belong to Iron Age A and illustrate an 
important tendency in the art of fortifying entrances, as will shortly be 
explained. Solsbury Hill above Bath, is also of this period, but 
quarrying has left too little of the rampart for a full appreciation: ti 
was clearly a fairly normal contour-fort. 

Lidbury has a rather angular outline, and this is still more noticeably 
true of Uddington CastUj, Wilts, which occupies 3 promontory-site 
and approaches quadiitatcra! form ; of HoLLiNCBUitY, a squarish work 
above Brighton; and of Beacon Hill camp. Barring. These arc not of 
great size (S^ acres), and all have yielded Iron Age a pottery, though 
m the latter two cas^ the association with the ^rthworfc has not been 
proved. 

This form su^ests an enlargement of the Late Bronze Age square 
kraal, which was itself certainlv siBl m use in our period. At Thunders- 
BARROW Hlli. above Portelaiie such a square kraal, certainly of Iron 
Age A, was apparently super^ded by a smallish circular hill-fort: the 
latter has not been dated, but at Saxontiurv in Ashdown Forest an oval 
stone enclosure, apparently a variant of the square kraal, was similarly 
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superseded by a sma]] hill-fort belonging to the century or so before the 
Roman conquest, that b, contemporary mih the outer rampart at the 
Cabum. A similar sequence earlier is found at WoLSTONBtltY near 
Brighton, where both the inner oval enclosure and the wider outer one 
have been proved to belong to the first half of Iron Age A, though the 
latter definitely supersedes the former. 

A peculiarity of Wobtonbury is that the djtch of the outer ring Is 
inside tne rampart.* It is of course easier to throw up a rampart below 
than above the ditch which supplies its material, but perhaps there is a 
fuller explanation yet unreveatThe sequence of smaller and larger 
enclosures is aavhow an interesting point. In east Sussex, where Iron 
Age A lasts until Roman times, there is not such difficult)' cDnccming 
successive occupations as demands caution In Dorset. 

At Hambledon Hill the first fort on Uic northern spur, itself 
certainly of Iron Age a, was subsequently enlarged and altered to a 
degree that makes precision difficult about its orrmna! defences, which 
may possibly upset the generalization pul forw'ard above by proving to 
have been double from the first. Their later phases may oc due to 
Iron Age B as well as c people ; but uncertainty surrounds the former's 
penetration here from the west, and the full history of forts like this and 
Spettisbury, where exeavadon has not been seienufic, is still obscure,* 

Eggardun has at least yielded apparent Iron Age a material mainly, 
and the inner ditch bottom at Dudsbury has pi^uced Iron Age a 
pottery,' though in both complex defences suggest a sequence of 
occupations and plans. Its excavators indeed considered Eggardutv 
neolithic, but this was before the recognition of true neolithic features in 
either earthwork or pottery ; its many pit-dweUiftra are of regular Iron 
Age t5rpe, and the associated ffint industry occurs elsewhere in Iron Age 
settlements, though the variations of its prevalence have yet to 
expbined. It certainly occurs nonh of the Thames also, notably at the 
two excavated forta of Epping Forest, LoughtoN’ Camp and 
Ambresbury Banks. Both were dug by Pitt-Rivets, and MrHazzIedine 
Warren's recent renewal of work at Loughton has madc^it clear that 
the earthwork and tlie Dint industry both belong to Iron Age A, as 


*Thii dw occun at Rybuiy in Wiltshire, oveHyiiig -what te-cm (t. be neoliihic 
works. 

'Seep. 8i- 

' liifonnation kindly supplied by Mr Heywood Sumner, rjji., who bu allowed me 
w^nonune the pAttciy from his trial exotvationi; the retpontib^ty ftir iliia datiDg; of 
it w, of couree, my own only. 
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attested by potten', a concludon which phtioly bolds good also for 
Ajnbresbury. In both the flint industry is of neolithic character and 
must be a d^ct survival of that primitive tradition. 

*41 To the north, along the belt of open chalk followed by the Icknietd 
Way, the War DitchsS, Cherry Hinton, also dates originally frorn Iron 
Age A, and produced flints along with native and a piece of Gaulish 

C ottcry. Near it on the Gog Magogs, Wanolhbuhy is probably coeval, 
ut its defences may not have been tripled till Iron Age C. when coins 
show it was still occupied, Arbury Banks near Ashwell, where the 
defences are partly double, had probably an anali^ous history: it 
covers some 12 acres and contained pit-dw^ngs. The scanty known 
pottery is Iron Age c, but earlier occupation is not excluded. 

The neighbouring fort, now almost ploughed out, of WiLLBCHY, 
on the IcknieTd Way and commanding the Hiccnin gap, must have been 
fatrly similar. The excavated pottery shows a clear sequence through 
Iron Age a to the Belgac formsot c, Pottery of both these phases has also 
been found at the ploughed-out fort at Walltncton, Surrey, but it n^as 
A pottery that cbaracteritced the yield of the ditch. It had apparently 
been used for cooking as well as defence, and there were further 
suggestions of an Iron Age c occupation in ivhich the defences w'ere no 
longer used as such. In Berkshire, poite^' seemingly of Iron Age A 
has been found at the marsh'bland fort of Chereury, and its ring of 
earthwork is likely, though not certain, to belong to this phase. On the 
downs to the south the defences of Uffimgton Castle arc definitely 
dated by pottery, and Alfred's Castle near by may be contemporary. 
Surface snerds with the same implication are pieniiful at WiTmrttA*l 
Cld^ips, as also in Hampshire at Oliver's Batteht near Alresford, 
In fact, a large proportion of the hill-forts of southern England will 
probably turn out to belong to, or at least to have ori^nated in, Iron 
Age A. 

Hoivever, we shall find instances of later Iron Age fortifiaitions 
appearing on the sites of settlements of the earlier phase which were 
themselves undefended, and St must not hastily be assumed, with a view 
to augmenting this list, that pottery or other material discovered indde 
the enclosure of a hill-fort must inevitably date its defences. Careful 
digging in the defences themselves is of course required, and ihb 
suggests the devoting of a few paragraphs to he constructional features 
that such excavation has reveled. 
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(b) Stonev:orh and Earthtsork 

If a rampart built wholly of dry atone ia to have f' ve^ law 
roouired to r^e it a aufficient obalacle to an enemy, the 
T^t be carefully coursed,»and where stone of the nght shape k oatoraUy 
Smew meh M the ooUte ‘ slate ’ of the Cotatvolda, this u-m ^ne » our 
Mriod '^for instance at ChasUeton. But over much of the «>ulh of 
K - A such atone is absent, and in the chalk ““"“X 
oi»er^ approach to such a method is the ® 

tintK htocks of earsen : this was certainly done at ^fred s Castle an 
C^ur^Tn the absence of auch stone all that can bri done 
!ritb an earth rampart witlinui timbering, which will be ^id^ 
iwlftw h to oile tlie materii dug from the ditch solidly enough to form a 

S bottom of the inner core, and this is the naturd place heaping 
of surface soil, scraped veiy often not only from the line of the ditdi 
but alS from insidJ^ai oAhe earthwork. Over tins comes the^re 
solid stuff reached by diggiitg the ditch dccner, c^ied 
in skin baes or baskets and l^d tn regular and compaa ups. On 
SeT^Ttoe the top of die rampart will made up wi* 
the big lumps from the bottom of the ditch. FtMt and will 
in a sinek wnter coagulate the surface of a so bmll into a 

hard crust, which soon bear^ turf, and bindin| 

:«.iMrpiir-tihle Fiff d ffives a cross-'Secuon of the St. Catn^ne a 

Hdl rampart, ‘ahowfiig seven successive til» PjJ«* ^ 

In this case they were easily distinguishable by Ac quality of 
their material and by the sharpness of their sufface 4 in«; however, 
in some cases they were covered with layere of turf binding to g^t 
stability* and these show up as scams of dark mould in a cro^ 
section! Care is required in distinguishing such seams from 
^facc strau which would indicate successive cnlargem^ls of a 
rlS^JSt .“ifferent daw : at Figabuty Ring*, for.ina^ce, 
tors suggested the presence of botli types of seam in the same rampa , 


f Tl* iDcdsi cue of MMalW * vitrified foru where * ito^ rerepirt«J“ 
hive ^ or flldaed inw * »lid by it w 

be soMidered here : it ile«n-e» * FP« ^ ittelf. biuA 

Continent md exist in SooUnnd and Ireland, but ire unrecorded in England and wmea, 
•The seventh is a patdimg of earth to complete the contouf of the attth. 
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as sketched in 6g. 5* At Leckliampton, on the other hand (see below, 
fig. 10, p. 82), me rampart was deliberately built mth a stone core 
surmounted with earthy inake>up. 

(c) Tifahenoork 

The rarity of recorded timbcrwork in British hilt-fortificaclons is 
at first sight surprising. Timber revetments were certainly used in 
Iron Age A for entrance defences, as wtU shortly be seen, and one would 
expect them along the lines of ramparts also, but in fact the recent 
excavadons at Cissbury are the first in which the bedding-^trench for 
one has been found, running along the foot of the rampart above the 



mj- picsBuRY, cROS&^ecTioif Of HAjmur and Dirat 

etiolof iwMlfwar Ut t m uii i mA ttKl 


ditch (as A, fig. 6). It is more than likely that erosion has destroyed 
this in^cation in other excavated cases. 

Such a revetment may have been carried up to form a palisade 
above, but there is also a different case to be noticed. In the inner 
rampart of the Cabum, Pitt-Rivers discovered stake-holes ^gned at 
irregular intervals near but well within its outer edge : the timbers in 
these must have been carried up through it to support a breastwork 
ai^ve the face of the slope (b in ng. 6), 

Lastly, a little-known discovery made in the 1850’s by Edward 
Martin-Atkins at Uffington Castle seems to combine these two devices. 
Along the outer foot of the rampart, he found one row of post-holes 
(some containing clearly Iron Age a pottery), and^ 5-6 ft, inwards from 
this another, parallel to it, and dug down likewise in the natural ground. 
One of the inner row of holes was still open ri^t up through the 
rampart to within a foot of its surface, with the chalk around it * in a 
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Imrdcned tnasfif as if from iKing rammed when wet He cottduded 
that a" double revetment of posts and wattling, with rammed chalk 
rubble between, formed the main line of defence (lofi, or so high).* 
backed by a sloping embankment a few' feet lower, so that the upper part 
of the timbers dso served as a breastwork (c, fig, 6). This is the nearest 
approach to timber construction abroad yet found in Britain in Iron 
A^a, 




^ tnatnia ihogi^ iPid pgflila C&l tym 4J ua tarwort ^ 


For the popular idea that the crest of a hill-fort rampart was 
normally crowned by an ordinary palisade (d in fig- 6) excavation has 
ao far produced no evidence. One can only conclude titat such a 
palisade, if it existed anywhere, wnas a light and perhaps temporary 
fence only which will almost inevitably have vanUhed without a trace, 
as it would not reoiiire a bedding-trench or postholes deep enough to 
escapee natural surface disintegration. 

(d) Entrances 

Entrances are naturally the weakest points in any defensive lines, 
and as early as the Hallslatt period special devices for their protection 
are found in Central European forts. Chief among these are the 
intuming of the rampart-ends on either side of the approach, and the 

* He savs nodiin^of the taiwfi fuiog mote Roendy aotked fp. 
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setting of the whole entrance askew, so as to expose the flank of a 
stormmg-party; aitnple outworks may also be found to mask the 
causeway piercing the ditch. As we should expect, these devices were 
brought to Britain by the people of Iron Age a. Simple entrances 
JA in %. 7) of course occur, as at Figsbury (no, i) and also at first at 
Lidbury (no. 2). Here the original line of the ditch is marked by 
broken lines on the plan, but later in the same period the rampart-ends 
were thrown forward over the old ditch with a slight inward curv^e, the 
better to command the approach. 

As well as this gende incurving (B) there is also the sharply intumed 
type (C), exempltfied by St. Cathai^c's Hill (fig. 7, no, 3). The low^ 
bmk outside the ditch (abo present at Lidbury and ebewhere) was 
here doubled as a stmi^le ouctvork and the whole entrance set slightly 
askew. But the most important feature of the works is the revemng 
of the whole entrance with timber, backed with clay. The history of 
thb entrance falk into four periods, all included in Iron Age a, and 
reconstructed in fig. 8. At first it had, behind a double gate, a quad¬ 
rangular guard-house on ei^er side of the passage-way, cut back into 
the ramparts and timber-built continuously with the revetment. These 
were subsequently dismantled, and for a long time the bays so formed 
were left to sill up, and the whole defensive scheme was neglected. 
After thb peaceful period the works were suddenly reconditioned: 
the ditch was recui, the ramparts enlarged, and the passage-way half 
blocked with a deeply-bedded stockade, which was buttrrased, along 
with much of the revetment, with vralh of chalk blocks. Lastly, all 
this in cum was dismantled and the entrance was left once more unptu- 
tected, without even a gate, ^ 

At the Trundle, the east gate lias yielded a sequence of plans most 
interesting to compare with thb,'* The origmal double gateway was 
rather like that of St. Catharineb Hill period A without revetments or 
guardhouses. Next, the defences were completely re-arranged, with 
two single gates placed one behind the other so as to form a barbican 
ramplete with flanking revetments. Thb scheme answers to period 
C at St. Catharine’s Hill; but the series closes, perhaps as bte as the 
tst Century b.c. when St. Catharine s Hill had been destroyed, with the 
innovation, without parallel ebewhere, of three brge pits ainoss the 
inner end of die approach to hold three immense gateposlSj each one 


’• Til* exovnor. Dr E. Cecil Ciinnn, hug most councoualy , 1 ,- 

niUcipatc here the forthodniing icport in 5tura Arch, Colt, 
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evidently a whole tjr^^trunk. It appears that these represent a grandiose 
scheme of fortiheadon, begun shortly before the final evacuation and 
never finished : the same thin^ was apparently done at the west gate. 

These two sequences, indicating, Uke the successive enlaigements 
of the Figsbt^ rampart, the recurrence at varying intervals of cmer- 
gendes requiring new defensive works, may lead us to a summary 
review of Iron Age a and its forts, 

(e) Conciusiotif 

It seems that while war was a danger which had to be reckoned 
with and demanded fortifications, its outbreak was in fact exceptional. 
In the more normal times of pMce, permanently inhabited forts could 
be allowed to fall out of repair, and some ' camps of refuge' were 
altogether deserted. 

But From time to time hostilities broke out, the country folk with 
their stock crowded into their tribal stronghold, and Its defences, often 
perhaps hurriedly, were recooditioned to withstand assault. This 
incidentally helps to explain w'hat has puzzled so many people, the 
ab^nce of a water-supply inside most hill-forts. Regular sieges were 
plainly undreamed of, and there would normally be nothing to interfere 
with the fetching of water from a source outside the defences, and often 
indeed far below them, as it is fetched by the dwellers in the modem 
hiil-forts of Algeria>‘ But the permanent presence of so many great 
ramparts was justified, for as there were no doubt constant tribal 
bickerings, warfare must always have been liable to spring from the 
background into the foreground of existence. 

Iron Ag£ B 

(a) The SotUhwesiern Immignttion 

We have already noticed that before the end of the 6th century b.c. 
Celtic emigrants from the Lower Rhine found their way to the Pyrenees 
and northern Spam. The latter region was intimately linked with 
southwestern Britain by the Atlantic tin trade, w^hich the Celts were 
soon dominating. It was, moreover, they who built the characteristic 
hill-forts in the northwest of the Peninsula, massive stone ring-works, 
often of polygonal masonry, containing circular stone dwellings. 


u AsiriquiTt, Dec. 1537,1,397. 
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Mr Leeds has contended that the stone hiSLforts of the tin district 
of Cornwall are the trark of Celtic immigrants hither from north Spain ; 
the argument is mainly based on the tin trade^ certain significant 
brooches, decorated pottery, and the similarity of the forts, which is 
certainty close enough to attract attention. 

Still, Spain need not be the only source of immigration : the whole 
Atlantic seaboard was always strongly interconnected, and origins must 
also be sought in Brittany, where Celts from further cast were before 
tong abo eatablished. Material which Mr Leeds finds significant is 
present there too, and the cross-channel connexion already attested by 
archaeology and later emphaaiited by Caesar's account of the Ven^ b 
cle^y an important factor in directing Celtic movement into Britain 
from thb quarter. 

Beginning in the 4th century ax. the immigration was soon 
spreading all over the southwestern counties, where the Celts evidently 
dominated while mixing with the native population. The dbcemlble 
Spanish influence in their culture was anyhow before long surpassed 
by that of Brittany j the La Tfene art and craftsmanship they thus 
developed b distinctive, and at its best well in advance of Iron Age A. 
The latter continued to exbt largely iindbturbed in the southeast, and 
its backward charartcr implies little active continental connexion. The 
Iron Age B people, on the other liand, retained close trading and 
cultural links with Brittany and the lands beyond. From Cornwall 
and Devon they spread over Somerset and on to the Cots wold, absorbing 
or driving out "such Iron Age a people as they found, and superseding 
their settlements. Tlie degree of tiieir penetration into Dorset is as yet 
uncertain, but their tvpical pottery certainly reached Hengistbury 
Head. They crossed the Sev'em Sea, and though they perhaps hardly 
penetrated inland beyond it, they seem to have pushed past the upper 
Thames basin northeast into the Midlands along the edge of the 


ilLflt i * I * IT px-i 

Their culture, first appearing well back in the continental ^ J enc j, 
lasted till its subjection to Rome at the end of La Tfene jie in the 1st 
century A.D. In the latter phase their hill-forts had auained to a 
size and complexity never found in Iron Age a. Multiple lines of 
earthwork, complicated entrance defences, and great size and strength 
become characteristic of their work. Unhappily, the multitude of forts 
waiting for excavation to be definitely credited to their hand b out of all 
proportion to the known examples. It b from their famous lake- 
villages, inevitably exceptional forms of settlement, that we know their 
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culture bc3t,*‘ Of the de^'clopmcnt of their art of fortification and the 
diatribudan of ita products as shown on the map, fig. 9, our knowledge 
is at present fractional. Such as it b, it now requires to be reviewed. 

(b) The knov^n forts 

Chun Castle in Cornwalt is the site which has furnished Mr Leeds 
with the text for his theory of the Iron Age a invasion ; it is roughly 
circular, with outer and inner ditches and waits fac^ with _ polygonal 
blocks of granite. Within, the area tvas divided up into a ring of dry 
stone buildings round an open spat^. Though of great strength ^e 
fort is much smaller than its Spanish anatogues, its diameter being 
about 280 ft. externally and 160 ft. internally. This fact, the peculiar 
waU'Construction, and the plan of the defences and of the intricate 
entrance make it a distinctly individual type among the known works 
of its period, which include a large vanety of types. The excavated 
examples do not in the least fully represent dib vanety, but they enable 
us at least to make a start. 

Digging was done in 1902 at Tfegear Rounps, St. Kew. which 
consists of two concentric ramparts of earthy rubble without retaining 
masonry, fronted by ditches: the outer encloses 7^, the inner 1J acres. 
An outwork guards the original entrance on the southeast through the 
outer rampart, which waBjproved by the associadon of pottery, etc., to 
belong to Iron Age b. The inner ring could not be exactly dated. 
Similar pottery was also found at Cakn Brea in the excavations of 1895; 
however, these were mainly in the hut circles w'iihin the enclosure, 
v^ich arc apparently of more than one date, but the dry stone fortifica- 
tions were probably added when the invaders of Iron Age B took over 
what may be supposed a previously occupied rite. Partly double, they 
enclose some 10 acres, being rougher than but as massive as Chun, and 
formed at least In some places of btg earth^fast upri^ blocks wi^ 
siller stones filling up the gaps between them. The megalithic 
tradition of the pre-Celtic inhabitants would seem to have been eti!l 
exerting an influence in the Early Iron Age, 

Equally typical sherds are known from the not dissimilar fort of 

’■£' ppi'^ CROM 

In Devonshire, Cransrook Castle, on the eastern Orders of 
Dartmoor, xvas explored in 1900, and hollows behind the main rampart 

‘*The Gluionbury k]w-viUt|^ is vf couiw the tyjie-rite for tht pottery by which 
thia culiuie can ao well be Koogntw). 
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5 >roduced Iron Age B pottery and nothing earlier. Similar potterjf 'was 
ound two years ago at Hich Peak Hlix, Stdmou^, where the fortihea- 
tions may be coeval but have now mostly fallen into the sea. But the 
finest explored site in the county Is Hembuky Fort, near Honiton, now 
in course of excavation.’* 

The fort, tvhidi crowns a steep narrow spur 8 acres in extent, has 
a double and on three ddes a triple line of rampart and ditch, and the 
internal area is divided by two transverse bants and ditches, of later 
construction than the main works. Both are attributable to Iron Age b, 
but beneath lie the traces of an earlier system of defence altogether. 
The bedding-trench and remains of a palisade have been found breath 
each of the main ramparts, and there was prerious tintberwork on the 
site of the transverse banks also. It is dear that Hembury is revealing 
a seouence of plans and occupations of the greatest interest, especially in 
tins linle-known part of the country. 

When we come to Somerset, there is rather more material to hand. 
The great stone ramparts of Worleburv above Weston-super-Mare 
long ago attracted attention — ^too long ago, indeed, for the excavations 
that followed to have come veiy near to modem standards. The main 
stone rampart and the sheer limestone cliff which does duty for it on 
the north enclose loj acres studded with pit-dwellings, in over loo of 
which Early Iron Age remains have been found, and the fortress ma y 
be safely assigned lo our Iron Age b. The main entrance is on the 
south, and outer lines of stone and earthwork, with ditches, cover the 
most assailable sto|>e on the east. 

More than twice the siae of Worlcbury is Dolebury on the Mendips 
(aal acres): here too the great main rampart is of stone, guarded by a 
ditch and a smaller outer rampart. No extensive digging Itas here been 
done, but enough has been found to enable Mr George Gtay to 
ascribe it confidentlv to what we are calling Iron Ace b. 

The same explorer has established resuTt more deftnitely at 
Cadbury near Tickenham, an oval (6^ acres) encloswl by t%o stone 
ramparts and ditches, and at Cadbury Castle in south Somerset, a 
much greater work (i 3 aert^) with quadruple ramparts and ditches, 
penetrated by two strongljf guarded entrances. At Ham Hill, some 
lo miles further west, work is still in progress. Its defences, of irregular 


^ 1 sm greedy indebted ta tbe frseevitor, Mtss Domthy M . tiddeil, for pemibuon 
ID include ihu aodee of her work, tnd for much informalion eonceming it, n mil at the 
oppominicy of exainiiuqg pottery and objects found , 
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plan enclosing a huge maximum area of some 210 acres, are multiple, 
consisting principally of two big ramparts and a ditch between, with an 
extra rampart and mtdh on Uie northeast and southwest. Despite the 
discovery of some little Iron Age A pottery, it is reasonably safe to 
ascribe the main works in their present form to the Iron Age B people, 
who are attested by satisfactory finds. Their pottery has also been 
found at CanKincTON Park Camp, a small simple w^ork near Bridgwater 
overlooking the Parrett. Lastly, Kincsixjm'N Caaip, Mells, has been 
excavated and is being published tills spring by Mr Gray its oldest 
structural feature ia an irregularlv cut irmer ditch, dug apparently fairly 
late in Iron Age b to enclose aWitit | acre, with an entrance on the 
south-southeast. A Roman occupation then ensued which produced 
a regular outer ditch, and a dry stone wall partly built over the silt of the 
old Inner ditch. The exact purpose of this small enclosure is difficult 
to ascertain, but it may be pro^dsionally classed here as being 
defensive* 

The question of Iron Age b in Dorset is still doubtful. Our 
invaders from the ivest rnay have taken and remodelled Iron Age a 
works like Hambledon and perhaps Eggardun and Duds bury* Possibly 
they were the original builders of Spettisbury and of BelbUry above 
Poole Harbour, hut the supervening Belgic people of Iron Age c may 
also Imve had a hand, and definite evidence from excavation is so faV 
sadly to seek. Hod Hill indeed was certainly an Iron Age c strongs 
hold tvhen taken by the Romans, but the pit-dweUin|^ excavated b)' 
Boyd Datvkins yielded evidence of on tmme^atdy previous occupation 
characterized by contracted burials. These are usually taken to indicate 
Iron Age b, though at Solsbury Hill and Wallington, above mentioned, 
some Iiave been found in a delinitely Iron Age a context, and cenainty 
is not yet fully established. Anyhow Etorset, where all three Iron Age 
phases would seem to be present and where hill-forts are extremely 
plentiful, offers a promising field for the present-day excavator* The 
most famous fortress in the county, Maicfen Castle (plate i), certainly 
displays a sequence of plans, and some of the few known scraps of 
surface pottery suggest Iron Age b, but no more than this can yet be 
affirmed. 

Another promising field U the Corswolds, which abound in un- 
escavated forts, The hoards of iron currency-bars, w’hich are typical 

ejox. I um mudi lad^bted for Mr Gni/« loiia of th^ 
of hi» p&pcr prior to publicaljcrv 
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of Iron Age s cuhure, found in IVIeon Hill and Salmonsbury camp* 
point to the southwestern invaders, but their work ha* so far here only 
been certified at Lcckhampton, where they refortified the Iron Age a 
fort already described with a coursed rubble wall in front of the old 
raxn^rt, and deepened nearly half the width of the old shallow ditch 
(P, fig. lo). There is no Iron Age c here, and their pottery is 
unmistakable * the entrance, which perhaps suggests a late date if not 
Roman infiuenra, will be described below. 



rtt 1*. LBCKHdUmW; t CHOSfrSECTWff OP the DBPEKCES 
itmiof of A M 

Mr E. j. nimim 


Follo^ng the obvious Jurassic zone northeast across the Midlands 
from the Cotswold country, the famous site of Hunsbury near North¬ 
ampton is reached; and here too the Iron Age b people supervened 
upon their Hallsiatt predecessors. The excavation, in the igth century 
was commercial and not scientific, and the authorship of the sifiRle biE 
ditch representing the defences was not absolutely dedded; but the 
Iron Age B occupation, which was intensive, was certainly 'the main 
one, and made the place the most important centre of its cuSture in the 
Midlands* 

A rather different case is that of Corley Camp on the high sround 
near Coventry, a stone and earth fort some aoo yards squareT ciplorcd 
m 1923 and 1926. Some worked flints were found and a tittle appicntlv 
pre-Roman pottery. The site must be Iron Age b. but occupStion was 
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^paiently slight and a late (ist centuTj a.d.} date seems indicated. 
The main interest of the work is structural, and calls for special notice 
below. 

The only other excavated evidence for the northward spread of 
Iron Age B bill-forts across England comes from the Malvems. Digging 
in 1924^ at Ml]>sUMMeB Camp established here an Iron Age b date for 
the rubble-hdlt main rampart, which encloses some 7 acres and has 
two entrances, and layers of paving vrere encountered in the ditch, 
apparently a unique feature, sUj^esting three successive occupations. 

At the f^ous ' British (^mp * on the Herefordshire Beacon 
trial excavations in 1879 produced evidence that would seem to suggest 
occupation in Iron .Age & as well as later, but a full exploration has yet 
to come. 

There remain Wales and the Marches, In South Wales there is no 
satisfactory trace of true Iron Age culture before the Roman invasion 
except on the low hills and the coastal plain along the Severn Sea, w hich 
looks naturally towards Somerset, Here two definite Iron Age b forts 
have come to light i one is the origiaal promontory-fort in Lfdney 
Park more famous for its Roman temple, and the results of Dr R. E, M. 
Wheeler's recent work** indicate a cute in the 1st or and century s.C. 
The other is at Llanmeun on the low- hill just north of Caerwent, 
where Mr V. E. Nash-Williams*’ has begun excavation. It is a roughly 
elliptical enclosure of nearly 5) acres defended by a multiple series of 
banks and ditches with a single narrow inmmed entrance ; abutting on 
it is a smaller oblong annexe, probably a secondary feature. Regular 
occupation is estimated to have lasted from c* 200 B.c. until the Roman 
conquest, when the new town of Venta Stlurum at Caerwent probably 
superseded h. 

If the southw'estcni culture did not penetrate far into South Wales, 
miscellaneous finds certainly attest its presence in North Wales, which 
it must have reached by way of the Severn basin. No really satisfactory 
evidence, however, of pre-Roman full-fort building and occupation is 
here known, though it is a reasonable presumption that some of the 


** t aim fnikhtdl cn Mr J. W. Lucas, Lihraniui gf the MsHicm public library, 
fpr infomutioD snd the hnn of the tyjiescnpt excsvitkin-npert b]f Mr I. T. 
preserved in his chargi;. 

** I sm irulebt«| to btm for much information and material from hia fortliconiins 
report. 

** >Vho kintlJy provided tiw with a copy of hia interim report tn adnace of its appeur- 
ance in AMt^tarirs Joum., xi, TO-yi, 
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forts» occupied latei in the Roman period, for instance EHnorben and 
Caer Drewyn, origiiiated before it. 

An exception, however, must be made of Moel Hihadduq in 
Flintshire, where the remains of a fine La Tine shield of about the ^nd 
century b.c, occvirred in a position apparently showing that the fort, an 
imposing struaurc with a series of dry stone ramparts and ditches and 
incurved entrances, was in existence when it was lost. 

The distribution of these known forts of Iron Age b, few as they 
still arc, covers the country- containing most of the finest yet unexplored 
in England and Wdcs. Till excavation has made further progress, it 
must suffice to notice the outstanding stnicioral features it hto so far 
revealed, 

(c) Rampart and Entranrt Co«r/rwc/io« 


Arriving as they did anything up to two centuries later than the 
Iron Age A people, the invaders of Iron Age b brought with them a more 
advanced tccbmque of fortification, which they continual to elaborate 
right up to the Roman conquest, their intiinate continental connexion 
no doubt keepmg them in touch with the development of U which in 
Gaul followed the Cimbrie-Teutonic invasion of just before loo b c 
M^uple lines of defence with complicated outworks and entrance 
defences are frequent, and usually employed for contour-forts of varv- 
mg form and often of Urge size and great strength. The geology of 
their temtonte usually demanded atone construction, though such 
ramparts are often now covered with turf. The polygonal masomy of 
Chun, wfech if connoted with the forts in Spain may point to tJic 
Gr«k infiuence which there radiated from the colony of Emporiae, 
ranks higher than any of th«r other known work of the kind, but oerhaTO 
It, as well ^ such cruder bi^din^ as at Cam Brea, points ala^ to tie 
influence of the immemonal native tradition of megalithic masonry. 
1 he average stone rampart, as at Cianbrook and Cadbury Castles and 
Leckhampton, consists of a rubble core faced with rough coursed 
Greater strength could be secured by multiplying this, and 
at Worlcbury we have a splenffid example of such multiple walling as 
shoum in fig, 11, with the additional advantage in the rearward member 
of a banquet or rampart-walk for the defenders. There is no evidence 

employed in these ramparts! 

the only tnown 

case of this is at Corley, where the rampart was of earth feced with 
coursed masonry reinforced with lengthwise and crosswise oSiberiiig. 
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The remains of this construction, as wilE be seen from plate d, were 
found in a very ruined state, but th^ constitute the only appr(»ch yet 
recorded in England to the mimts CatHcus of continent^ Celtic forts, 
where stout timber beams revet and interpenetrate a stone rampart.'* 
By contrast, the smaller Cadbury shows a piled stone rampart 
apparently sloped &ont and back without facing (see %. ta), and un- 
strengthened earth and rubble work appears at Tregear Rounds and at 
Lydney, where successive tips could to detected in the make-up like 
those in the Iron a works of the Wessex chalk, showing the piicd-up 
surface soil at the bottom and the stouter matena] dug from deeper in 
the ditch above. 



IfH. tU WOSLSBUBVi iMiiil >( Ite tiAiK nAtnit 

The guarded entrance is liable to appear in quite an advanced form 
from the ^t. The gateways through the two ramparts at Chun are so 
placed as to necessitate a double turn between them, and the inner is 
ftanked by intumed rampart-ends. Cranbrook Castle has two entrances 
of the gently incurved type, and the same plan on a more imposing scale 
appears at Wortebury. At Dolebury the actual entrance through the 
huge main works is of the simple t^e, and is accordingly illustrated 
under A in fig, 7, no. 10, but it is gu^ed by strong outwoi^ enforcing 
an inclined approach up a natural gully, the full extent of which cannot 
be seen on Uus small plan. In fact, nearly every possible variety of 


Di^cribed bj Ctmar mi Ava-rieimif tti^ aj \ D^helette^ p. 49) fF« 
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entrance must be exemplified by ihc Iron Age b forts; the more 
elaborate may be sttspect^ to be of late date in the series, contemporary- 
with Iron Age c in southeastern Britain and of the La T^ne tlJ periodf, 
to which at the earliest all the examples grouped as ‘ later' in fig. 7 
belong, to whatever group any one may be assigned- The gently 
incurt'^ (no. 5) and the sharply intumed (no. 6) entrances at Hill 
and Hambledon (no. 9), with their protecting outworks, mav possibly, 
as explained, be Iron Age e work-' * As well as the intumed ^e> also 
exemplified at Llanmelin, Bam Hill, and Hentbury, both Hetnbury and 
Cadbury Castle have inclined approaches penetrating all the succ^ive 
lines of rampart at a slant, and the two ends of the southern transverse 
bank of Hembury which fiank the passage through it overlap to form an 
S'shaped entrance into the southern half of the fortresa. Traces of 
post-holes i^longing to a gate or barrier were here found. 

A curved approach through multiple defensive lines is well 
exemplified at the smaller Cadbuiy (fig. iz), w^here the two ramparts 
diverge on the cast of the northern entrance to enclose between their 
ends the passage way as it curves round those opposite, forming a 
double bottle-neck open to enfilade all round. The plan shows the 
position of the excavator's cuttings; no post~ho!es were found, but 
timber defences may still remain to be explored here as in similar 
entrances elsewhere. 

Lasdy, the special case of Leckhampton must be noticed. As 
seen in fig-13 the passage (lo-iz ft. w'ide) was flanked by semicircular 
projecting bastion, consisting apparently of great mounds enclosed 
by the rubble facing-watl described above as Iron Age B work (p, Sz), 
At It and j were two guardrooms flanking the passage, of one build with 
the bastions, and at k beyood on the north was an additional chamber-*® 
Post-holes and indeed anything to suggest provision for gates or barriers 
were absent. The remarkable guardrooms are features already known 
in Iron Age A at St. Catbarinea Hill period A (p. 74 and fig. 8), but 
appear here in an improved form. Though this may owe something to 
Roman influence, the work is undoubtedly a pre-conquest one of Iron 
Age B, W'hjch is thus seen fiilly to anticipate the extreme developments 
of entrance fortification to be seen in the Welsh hill-forts of the Roman 
period (see p, 94), 


'*Cf, pp, 68.81.93, 

*• M N indicate inu\Hi>y waiia of a tnueh buer date, 
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entrance must be exempUfied by the Iron Age 6 forte; the more 
elaborate may be suspects to be of late date in the series, contemporary 
with Iron Age c in southeastern Britain and of the La Tine lit period, 
to which at the earliest all the examples grouped as ‘ later ’ in fig* 7 
belong, to whatever group any one may be assigned. The gently 
incurved (no* 5) and the sharply intumed (no. 6) entrances at Hod Hill 
and Hambledon (no, g), with their protecting outworks, may possibly, 
as explained, be Iron Age b work,” As well as the intumed type, also 
exemplified at Lbnmelin, Ham Hill, and Hem bury , both Hembury and 
Cadbury Castle have inclined approaches penetrating all the successive 
lines of rampart at a slant, and the two entb of the southern transverse 
bank of Hembury which flank the passage through it overlap to form an 
s^shaped entrance into the southern hUf of the fortress. Traces of 
post-holes belonging to a gate or barrier were here found. 

A curved approach through multiple defensive lines is well 
exemplified at the smaller Cadbury (fig, ta), where the two ramparts 
diverge on the cast of tlie northern entrance to enclo>se between tlicir 
ends the passage way as it curves round those opposite, forming a 
double bottle-neck open to enfilade all round. The plan shows the 
position of the excavator’s cuttingsi no post-holes were found, but 
limber defences may still remain to be explored here as in similar 
entrances elsew^herc. 

Lastly, the special case of Leckhampton must be noticed. As 
seen in fig. 1$ the passage (lO-ia ft. wide) was flanked by semicircular 
projecting bastions, consisting apparently of great mounds enclosed 
by the rubble facing-wall described above as Iron Age n work (p. Sa). 
.At H and j tvere two guardrooms flanking the passage, of one build with 
the bastions, and at k beyond on the north was an additional chamber.” 
Post-holes and indeed anything to surest provision for gates or barriers 
were absent. The remarkable guardrooms are features already known 
in Iron Age a at St. Catharine^ Hill period A (p. 74 and fig. 8), but 
appear here in an Improved form. Though this may owe something to 
Roman influence, the work is undoubtedly a pre-conquest one of Iron 
Age B, which is thus seen fully to aniicipate the extreme dcvclopmente 
of entrance fortification to be seen in the Welsh hill-forts of the Roman 
period (sec p, Qq), 


”Cf.pp.68,*i.^. 

** M N indicxte mtnisivr vnlk dT b mueb Latei djuc. 
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(d) The Northern Irnmigrotion 

In the 3rd century b,c. tmmigrants from Gaul aj^ear in eastern 
Yorkaliire and as far Esouth as the Cambridge region. Their culture is 
parallel to that of our southwestern invaders, with whom their territories 
were linked by the Jurassic zone across the Midlands. However, hardly 
any hill-forts can be ascribed to them : in Yorkshire and Lmcolnsbire 
there arc not many recorded at all. It seems indeed as if the Late 
Bronze Age people previously in occupation had already begun fort- 
building, at least on the Cleveland moors, for the promontory fort of 
Eston N\b, recently explored by Mr F. Elgce,**^ seems most probably 
to be their work, and there are many similar sites. _ 

If so, the initial generalization of this article is yet not seriously 
upset, for some of the Eston Nab pottery resembles that from the 
contemporaiy Heathery Bumcave, where the bronze objects, in common 
with many from the north as well as the south of England, suggest 
unmigratlon forming pan of those Late Bronze Age movements which 
have been seen to have shortly preceded and even been partly overlapped 
by those of Iron Age A; and further, the latter movements themselves 
reached as far north as Scarborough, and must have influenced the 
persisting Bronze Age populations. 

Though the progress of Iron Age culture and its an of fortifi- 
carion is still very obscure in the north, the Iron Age ej invaders seem 
to have effected a widespread gradual infusion and hill-fort building 
evidently went with them or their influence, for there are Scottisli forts 
w'hich date from before the Roman invasion, like Eumswark in Dum¬ 
friesshire, which was assailed by the Romans, very probably by .^gricola, 
and has an incurved and protected southern entrance illustrated on 
hg. 7, no. II. But the best evidence of fortification in Scotland comes 
from the pEeriod during and after the Raman Invasions, and tlic 
chronology of its earlier beginnings is not as yet fully worked put.** 

In the north of England the result of the Iron Age b infusion 
appears at the Roman Invasion as the confederacy of the Brigantes, 
whose forts are referred to by Juvenal. One of these, Wikcobank 
Camp near .Sheffield, has been excavated; it yielded no traces of 
habitation, and has Itvo concentric ramparts consisting of an earth 


Eatfy Man in Yvrhftife, *930, 152 ff. Detailed repon of tlw 

excivatlouft forthroming. 

” 1 turn not pimuTLcd to induiEt tny Scnui^H forts in the LiiU or mapft hert 
uppr.niicd. 
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bank covering a wall of div masonry ^th carefuUy<built facing and 
charred nibble core, and enclosing a| acres. As a tilde Roman pottery 
was found very near the bottom of the ditch, it cannot long antedate 
the Roman conquest, and may be ascribed to the wars of the ist 
century a,d. 

(e) Canelmottt 

Though fort'>building may have anticipated the Iron Age b 
( mmlgration in the north, its spread there may certainly be mainly 
connected therewith. Howe\'er, tribal organization here before the 
coming of the Romans docs not seem to have advanced far enough to 
promote a great deal of such work. 

The case b otherwise in the southwest and west, where the invaders 
from the 4th century b.c* onwards produced a multitude of hill-forts, 
culminating in the greatest and most comples works known. 

Their number and strength, whether, as almost always, permanently 
inhabited, or like perhara Corley and in die north Wincobank, rather 
* camps of refuge , would seem to point to an organized state of tribal 
society, in which warfare, though no doubt intermittent as ever, ptaved 
a lar^r part tlian in Iron Age A, Whether this was due merely to inter¬ 
tribal strife or to the necessity for repression of the natives bv the 
Celtic invadera is doubtful, but the latter muat after a time have ceased 
to operate, for the people certainly iiecame largely a homogeneous blend 
with a strongly jKrsbtcnt pre-Celtic strain. 

It is conceivable that some late Iron Age b works w'erc put up to 
resist attack by the in^*aders who followed. 

Iron Ace C 

(a) The two Belgie ittvastpus 

Iron Age A In most of southeastern Britain was at last ended by 
an invasion of Belgic tribes from northern Gaul, who appeared in Kent 
about 7S B.C. and had penetrated well to the north of the Thames by the 
lime of Caesar’s expe^tions tiventy years later. 'Iliey subsequently 
overran Essex, and their maximum extent in the early ist century a,d. 
reached to the Fens and into Northamptonshire on the nori and 
possibly to the Cherwell valley on the east,** 


«-nidr typical poiiery is the pedotdfcd wta af the AyJesIbrd and Swailine 
caroeteties, trhsttas the Koond mvasipn is characteriBed rather by bead-rim toads. 
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Later^ after Caesar** conquest of Gaul, a second Belgic inTasjon of 
refugees from the Roman power took place further west, and spread 
from the Hampshire harbours into Hants, Berks, and Wilts, and 
probably west Sussex, with subsequent extensions into Dorset and some 
part of Somerset. 

But for sequestered districts like north Berks, die only Iron Age 
area left untouched seems to be east Susses, where the chief hill-fort, 
the Cabum, was re-fortified at this time and given the outer rampart 
the comples entrance defences shown in fig, 7, no. 8, built in a style 
like that of Iron Age b, The contemporary culture of the inhabitants, 
however,is still that of I ran Age a, strongly inSuenced but not superseded 
by those of its more advanced, neighbours, 'I'he outer rings at Saxon- 
bury and Thunders barrow are likely to be coeval. 

The Belgic invaders were of mixed Celtic and German stock, and 
had inherited other traditions than the Celtic ones of hill-fort building 
and upland settlement. There is reason to believe that they found 
woodland and valley settlements at least equally congenial, and their 
idea of an oppidutr as a forest stronghold fortified for war-time refuge 
has been recorded by Caesar,** 

The whereabouts of his adversary Cassivelbunus' oppidum is still 
an open question^ but it seems dear that the hill-fort did not play the 
same part in the life of Belgac as in that of their prcdecessora. This 
will be clear from the distribution-map (fig. 14) w'hich shows that almost 
the only hill-forts occupied by them lie on the frontiers of their territory, 
where fighting was no doubt continual, A few of these were earlier 
works t^cn over, but a number were new, and of the Iron Ag:e a 
forts anyhow most rvere now abandoned. If has been plausibly 
contended that the Trundle w'as superseded by a new city at Cnichestcr 
on the plain below. Indirectly if not directly Winchester now likewise 
took the place of St, Catharine's Hill, 

The capital of the paramount western Belgic dynasty, that of 
Commius the xAtrebate at Silchester, was indeed strictly speaking a 
plateau fortification, but though some uncertainty surrounds its earth¬ 
works, it cannot really be called a hill-fort, but rather an extensive 
defended city 1 and whatever the date of the Lcxden earthworks outside 
the southeastern capital, that of Cunobcline by Colchester, no more 
can be true there. 


•* V,21, I. 
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(b) The known forti and fhetr dejettces 

To pass to detail, the chief non-frontier fort is Bigburv near 
Canterbury^ which lias the distinction of iiaving been assaulted by 
Caesar,*^ It is a contour-fort orverlooking the Stour whose single 
rampan and ditch enclose some 25 acres with an annexe (8 acres) 
on the north, with two original entrances, through which runs the 
Pilgrim's Way, doubtless in contemporary use, 

Much material unearthed in gravel-di^ng, including typical Iron 
Age c pottery and ironwork and tools of alt unds, illustrates the people’s 
domestic and agricultural life. This Kentish hill-city was evidently 
debited some time in the isl century au. in favour of Canterbury’, 
wliich became the Roman centre, but whether this happened after the 
Roman conquest or, as at the Trundle and Chichester, before it, is not 
certain. 

In the Cambridge region, Willbury, Arbury Banks, and W^andle- 
bury and War Dit^cs seem to have been taken over and perhaps 
re-fortified, and a new hill-fort appears: Caesar's Camp near Sandy, a 
commanding contour-work above uie Ivel, now too much damaged for 
certainty about its original extent. 

Not far to tlie west lies Danesbohouch Camp, another contour-fort 
(S| acres) w'ith a single rampart and ditch and one simple entrance 
certified by excavation, which dated the occupation beyond doubt. 
Less success has attended work at Bulstrode, further scojthwcst along 
the Chiltems: it is a big double-ramparted fort of 21 acres which 
certainly suggests a late date, but the scanty pottery found b indefinite 
and perhaps work of both Iron Age a and C is present. 

The other known forts of Iron Age c all hclong to the western 
Bclgic area, and cluster along the downs of Berks and Wilts in a line, 
running down to the Dorset coast, that cannot be anything but the 
Frontier where, for a time at least, they marched with their western 
enemies. Away from this belt, they have at present not a hill-fort to 
thdr name, 

Siloheater has already been e>£cluded from our classification, but 
the big defended settlement of Casterley in Wilts has still something 
of the hiU-fort character, though its 68 acres, surrounded bv a rather 
f^ble single rampart and ditch and full of iniernal partition-works, 
^ly it rather to the same town type, and it seems to mark a stage in the 
Bclgic abandonment of the true hill-fort idea. 


“fi.e,, v.q.,4ir. 
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Of its three entrances tlie southern is $.ho\m in fig, 7 no. 7^ to be of 
the simpfe type; it contained four pits which seem to have held a 
timber gate-structure, but the curved shape of one of them, as much as 
15 ft. long, presents an unsolved problem. A similar simple entrance 
occurs at Oliver's Camp near Devizes, with four pits which are all 
intelligible as gate-post holes, though here too there Is some doubt 
about two adjacent smaller holes (Bg. 7, no, 4). This is a true hill- 
fort of the promontory class, enclosing 3 acres, 

A la^er but similar promontory-fon is Winkelbury in south 
Wilts, which has internal partition-works and a big outer rampart and 
ditch which Pitt-Rivers' eKcavailons dated to Iron Age c, though the 
site was that of an undefended Iron Age a settlement, as was also the 
case at Casterlcy. Oliver's Camp, and perhaps also at Oldburt, a 
round contour-fort of 9 acres near Cherliill. AJfred’s Castle on the 
Berkshire Downs has produced Iron Age c as welt as earlier pottery,** 
but to which phase its defences should be assigned is still doubtful. 

.^ong with Winkclbury, tJie strongest know-n Iron Age c work in 
Wilts is BATTLESBURy, whcrc however the defences have not been dated 
by digging, but are of a complex type suggesting this period, which was 
that indicated by the main yield of the pit-dwelUngs w ithin. Southeast 
of it across the Wylye b Hanging Langford Camp, which has produced 
contemporary material, but from the air at least suggests problems 
which excavation Jias yet fully to solve, and there are probably others 
near by at Bilbury Rings and Stockton Earthworks. 

But the Batdesbuty defences have better analogies further south 
along the frontier line m Dorset, where the final occupations of Hod 
Hill, Hambledon Hill, Spettbbury and Belbury at least must belong to 
Iron Age c. though die eartliworks of these too have not been properly 
dated, and the significant finds come from their internal area; thus the 
Hod and Hambledon entrances noticed above ffig. 7, nos, < and o\ are 
still of uncertain attribution A* 

In general, there seems to be no special peculiarity in fortification 
technique that distinraishes the Belgae of Iron Age c. They evidently 
were capable of producing ambitious works if they wanted* them, but 
very often they were content with quite simple defences no better than 
those of the feebler Iron Age A forts. 


** Kindly tbown me by Mr Stusrt Pig^tl. 

”Cf.p,8t, 
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(c) CoHcJusiom 


Iron Age c witne^d tlie concentration of political power in die 
hands of ever fewer British chiefs—finally Cunobelinc Ixcanie para¬ 
mount over all the south and the southeast. It is natutal therit that this 
period should mark the decline of the hill-fort, the whole idea of W'Wch 
was the setting-up of a fortified centre of tribal life by e^ery little 
autonomous group at some capital point of its block of usually upland 
territory. 

Politically, the hill-fort, as seen in Iron Age a and b, was the Celtic 
version of the earlier Greek ttAo. The Bcl^e, in unifying the tribal 
groups over ever larger areas, took the place in British liistory of the 
Hellenistic monarchs, and like them pr^ared the way for Rome. 

The Belgic invasions thus effected a marked discontinuity in tribal 
life ; the old hill-forts were most often deserted, to come, like Cissbury. 
under the plough. Many open villages of Iron Age A were likewise 
abandoned, and white some, like Worthy Down, continued, neW' 
habitations began to appear on woodland and valley sites. The new 
cities, where they arc tnow'n, may be fortified but cannot usually be 
called hill-forts—the hill-fort is serving its purpose now practically only 
on the frontiers of the lands the invaders had seized. 

The forts of the Cambridge region, for instance, lie just within die 
belt running across NewTnarket Heath where their pottery and coin¬ 
distributions would seem to delimit them from the Iceni. And if any 
forts arc discovered to be their work away from such frontier lines, 
they will very possibly recall temporary frontiers preceding the attain¬ 
ment of their maximum of expansion—Wall bury in Essex should 
be just about on the boundarv between the Belgic Caiuvellauni and their 
enemies the Trinobantes of Fssex in the time of Caesar, For the rest, 
the big British kingdoms of the eemun following cannot liave been 
formed, even were they maintained, without fighting—Caesar records 
four kings in Kent, and Bigbury was evidcmly the stronghold of one 


of them. 

The crop of suspected forts of this age in Dorset agrees with 
pottery and coin-evidence in suggesting that the Belgic penetration 
there was effectively retarded, and the line thence northward across 
the Wiltshire downs faces west towards Somerset, where the Celts of 
Iron Age & are believed to have been suffering Belgic invasion in the 
years just before the Roman conquest. 
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Britais and the RosktAN Peace 

The Belgae of the southeast fought hard but soon went down 
before the Romans, and the next stage of the conquest of which we 
hear Is in the southwest, where Vespasian with the itnd Legion bad 
to set himself to take more than tw-enty hill-forts by storm.** These 
were no doubt mainly in Wilts and Dorset, and one of them was certainly 
Hod Hill, where a Roman camp was entrenched in a comer of the old 
fort. 

But the real military problem for Rome lay in the highlands of the 
west and north, where the Iron Age b hillTort tradition was effectively 
alive. In fact, it is only in the Roman invasions that northern fortresses 
like Ttaprain Law seem to have been seriously established, and they 
lasted some hundreds of years after the withdrawal of the Roman power 
from Scotland. 

In Wales the story is rather different. Before a jj. So FnonunuB and 
.^gricola had stampea resistance out, and forty years later most of the 
garrisons were sent away for service on the northern limts. It is signifi¬ 
cantly not long after this that native hill-fort building, tn North Wales 
at least, received a great impulse. Dinoiben, Tre'r Ceiri, Pen-y- 
Cordynn, and a number of others have had the succ^ive occupations 
of their massive defences dated to the middle and later Roman period. 
Dr Willoughby Gardner has fully described the character of these in a 
most notable paper,** and it is clear that they embody the great tradition 
of Iron Age B fort-building. 

The northeast Y-Cordynn entrance (fig. 7, no. t2l is an extreme 
development of the old in turned rectangular guard-house 

bays which, while they suggest imitation of a Roman gate-plan, recall 
the guard-houses of St. Catharine's Hill and Leckhatnpton. 

The prominence of these Webh hill-forts during the Roman 
dominion has been accounted for by Dr Wheeler** by the theory that 
their occupants, so far from being evicted by the government, were 
created a native militia to hold their own citadels for the Empire 
against the oversea raider. 

This stroke of frontier policy sets Wales in sharp contrast to the 
rest of the province, where the abandonment of the old tribal hill-forts, 


** Sttetaniiu, Vetpariaitt 4 : ' supcrqii* dgtnti oppidii *, 

** Arck. Combr, Dec. 1936, . 

** Roman and in Watet^ CviTiRirodoriaii ^C-. jqso-i, 40, 
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already begun in die Betgic period in the south, 11*35 practically universal 
by the" end of the ist century A.D., and Romano-Bntish cantonal towns 
like Canterbury, Wnchester, Wroxeier, and Caeiwent were made 
the centres of the local government units into which the tribes were 
turned. 

But ilie troubled years of the shrinkage of the Roman power 
inevitabtv brought some reversion to the conditions of barbarian life that 
had pTe<idcd its establishment. While indeed the Welsh forts were 
deserted by the 6 th century at the latest, England did not settle down as 
an Anglo-Saxon country all at once. 

Groups of the old provincials protected their settlements by dykes, 
and two cases at least are known where pre-Roman hill^forts were 
brought once more into commission, and their defences strengthened to 
shelter remnants of the Romano-British against their many foes. 
This happened, it seems, in the 4th century a.d. at Cissbury, and 
at Lydney in the 5 th. TTic Dark Ages were in many ways the Early 
Iron Age reatored. 

Thereafter* though some medieval castles and their attached towns 
may, like Old Sarum and possibly Edinburgh, have come to stand 
within old prehistoric defences, the hill-fort phase of history, as we 
may call it, came in this island to an end. 


Appswux 

List ELul-ikikts psovoikc evidencs of Eahlt Iron Aoe Dats 

[a th)6 Ikt, the IcUei* A, s, and c siaiMt lor the ibnc phjeea of the Eutf Imn Age, 
jiul fntkiw each fort nccDcding 10 in ttsgtutian, in bnekets if tht* is not based on 
esoivatwin in the setusl defences. The literary references sre the most ■ccreaible in 
each else, save thiit the \lctorta Cbuniy History {V.CH,)t and die EsrtbwoTls 
Conuinittee's Reports (£.C.R,), are not referred to unless the otdy or tnsst cerDvenient 
authority, 

HcDFOassutne. Cacssr"! Camp (c). Fox, Caiahndgt lOg, 134, 139. 

UpsxsHtttB . Alfred’s Castle (a, C), unpublished. Cherbury Camp (A), E.C.B. 1937, 
17, zx. [Jffingion Cm^, a, St, CaikarmU Hill, 38, 68, 6g; Alice Msilii]- 
Atkiiis, UHe (1904). Wittentum Clumps {A}, unpublished, 

BuonNQHAMSKlftB. Bubtinde (A, c), Rre. Bueh, xi, 2S3, Dsnesbotou^, c, Rte, 
Buch, XI. 363. 

CAS(Hati>ceaMIRE. Wsndlebury (A,C} and War Ditclus, A,C, Fox, Cambrvi^ Rtgkm, 
109, 114, t34. 136. 139 
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CoJLWALL. Chun, a. Arch, usvi, SOS. Cam Srea (a), JFobt. Hty. Init. 

ziif, 92. Tregeu Rounila, a, Aid, xvi, jj. Tiencrom (a)j Tratu. Pm&attt NJi. 
and AJS. tSS^. 198; 1893^8. <09. 

Devos. Danbmok Cude (a), Traiu. Dewa An. xxxiit, 131. Hemburyt a, import 
by Mias D. M. Liddell fortbcomijig, H»gJ» Peak Hill (a), Ridfoid, Oar Prt/tuttwie 
Campt, t. 

DonaET, Dclbury {a,c), Archatoiogia, xiviii^ 117. Dudabury, a(?b,^c), uapubliahed, 
BmoLtduD fW. Deattt Fietd CM, XEii, a8. Hambiedon A IFiohs 

from Uu Air, 44, Hod HUl {»,c), iidd, 36. Spettiabury {?A, s, c), Proe. Son. 
Ant. lai sefr tv, 1881 Bn#. Mta. Itm Agt Gttidf, 134-5. 

Raarit Ambmbury Banka, a, TroTu, Ettex Fidd CM, li, 55. Loughton, a, ibid. 1)1 
212 ; Eaex Netaraiitt, xxii, 117. 

FLtffT. Mod Hiniddug (b), Arch. Comb, Dec. 1928, 253. 

Gi.oocs5i£asti[it£. LcckbuQptDD, a, a, rmni. .Bnilof diuf Glouct. A* S. iLTtt, 81, 
Lydncy, b and post-Romari, ic|)on by Or R. E. Al. lAlieeler fanhooiniag. Meon 
Hill (b) and SaiuiDnsbury (a), Proc. Soc, Ant, xx, 183. 

Hamfshibe. Butacf Hill (a), Antiguity, ti, 194. Hengiaibury (a, b, c), Jtrport (Sm, 
Alii. 1915)1 cap. p. 11. St. Cadurtne'is HiU, A, Frac. ffantt Fidd CM, xi. Oiiver\i 
Battery, Alnsfonl (a), Aid. 4, 164- 

HeREroareHUUS. ^ Britiah Camp *, Eiercroidahln Beacon (b), Joitrn. Roy, Anthrep. 
Imt. X, 323, Midsumnier Gamp, a, ibid. 319, and unpublished. 

Hestfoboseure. Arbury Banks (a, c). Fox, Cambridgr A^air, 109, 135,139. WlUlniry 
(a, c), unpublished. 

Kent, fiigbiiry (c), Jessup, Arch, of Ktnt, 144, 257. 

Monmouth. Unnirelin, b. Ant, fonm. u, 70 (tntcdtn report by Mr V, E. Naah> 
Wimama). 

NoiriiiAMFTONBtrtBE. Hunabury (b), V.CJI, Iforihattit, t, 147. 

OxTOSDSHiBE. Chastkton, A, report by Mr £. T. Xiceda rorthwining. 

Somerset. Cadbury Castle, B, Proc, Som. A. S, ux, i. Cadbury, Tiehcnliam, b, 
ibid. LXvtii, 3. Cknnjn^n Park (b), Aid. Ltx, 12. Dakbtiry, n, utiv, xliii; 
txviu, Ixi]. Ham Hill (A?), », excavation by Mr H. St. George Gray proceeding ; 
mieritn oodees ibid. LVut, umi, ucs, Lxxi. Kin^own, a. Arch. le xT (hir^- 
enming). Solib^ Hilt, A, Antiquary, ilv, 326,419,451 . Worlebury, B, Dynwnd 
and Tomkins, Worldniry. 

StmnBT, Wailington, A, Jawn. Roy, Anthrop. /nr#, n,s. vtti, 387. 

Sus^. Beaoao Hill Camp, Harting, (a), Curwen, Prehirtoric ^ittrce, ya, Cabum, a, 
ArcH. XLVt, 452; JfBir. Arch. Coll. Lxrni, l. Cisabury, a and late Raman, Ant, 
jMtm. XI, 14 . HolLutgbury <a), mtd Hotst Archueoiogitt, t, 1 8, Saauibuiy , 

A, Sif«. Arch. ColL urn, 223. ThuodeiahanDn (a), ibid, 258. The Trundfis, 
A, ibid, ua, 33, and forthcoming further report by Dr E. Cedi Curwen, 
Wolatonbury, A, Aid, Lxx], 237, 
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Warwick. Cbriey, a, Tnau, Btnmngham A, S. ui, ii, a8a. 

WiLtSHiKt. Batdesbiiry (c), WUu Artk. Mag, xun, 3*8. Casteiky, c, iind. azxviii, 
S3. Figsburv, A. <%</. Ktm, 4B; Weitotjrem at Air^S^. Hjui^ag Laogfofd 
(c), ibid, ti6' Udbttry, a, WUu Ardt. Mag. iL, 12, Liddingtoh CMtle, A, »6«/, 
nzvut, 576, Oldbury (^, Dt^a Mta,, Cat., 9$. Oliwer'a C^p. c, Wiht. 
Arth. XKXV, 408. Wiiiketbmy, c, Pitt-Riretu, Efeatatum, tti 133 i St. 
CatiMirint'f HitI, 78, 166. 

VoxESUKE. WinoobonL V,CM, Yorh, u, 8. 

The total auniber of faiJl-fbrta in tl«» list and the three diaoibuiion-maM » 69. 
'Fbe defences of 37 have been de&ulely dated to at Jeaat one phase of the Early Iron Age, 

A'otf rw Ijtfwature 

There in no authontaiivc genent work on Iron Age hill-forta. The best bnef 
inUDdMction is HVuer/nw dtf Ad. p. 8. In St. Cadtarmt't HUI I have anempted s 
auinmary, with apcdal reference to Iron A« A. For Iron Age c «* Tht Bt^iae m Goat 
and Briiain in Areh.yourw. tnxm (fortiioDnimg}, Iron Age n in the caudiwestern 
counties has been suinmaiizcd by Radfiard, Our Prebittatit Camps (Devon Archaeoloeial 
Eaptoration aodety, 1930). The beat detailed works other than actual cacavatton 
reports deal with particuiai districts, pre-eminently Dr Williaroa-Freeroan’s Fieid 
Ardtaeoi^ as Uluittatrd fy Hampshire, Dr Cyril Fox's Arrhaeoto^' of the CtmAri^ 
DrCedl Curwen's fVekirtwiSc 5iu«*,i3nd Mr Heywood Sumiitr’a CrmAome 
C&ue and Ffea Forest. The evidence is being further surnmariied by countiea in 
the series of County Archacologica edited by Mr T. D. Kendnck. 
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LEAC CON \UC RUIS, co. SLIGO 

This notable mc^^lthic monument is in the Deer Park, four 
miles to the east of the town of Sligo, on the summit of an isobteet 
limestone ridge and between 400 and 500 feet above sea level. 

Six miles away to the southwest is the wonderful Cairowmore 
assemblage of dolmens enclosed by circles, consisting even now of 
85 such monuments in an oval area of less than a mile and 3 quarter 
by half a mile, while many more are known to liave disappeared. 
This group and indeed the whole district is dominated by the great 
cairn on the summit of Knocknarea, 600 feet in circumierence and 
over 30 feet higlu 

Lcac Con .^c Ruis lies approximately east and west and consists 
of an 0^1^ area contained by opngbt stones averaging 4 feet 

in height and approached by a passage way on the south. At the 
west end is a tnlithon portal leading to an antechamber and chamber; 
at the oppe^te end is a pair of chambers approached in the same 
way through separate portals and antechambers. Surrounding the 
monument ts a mound now remaining as a fairly level platform ex- 

main upright,, and Sien aloping 

down to the original ground level. “ 

Exca>*ation has produced unburnt human and animal bones and 
shells and n imy safely be assumed that the monument la sepulchral, 
w r ft monument at BaHyglass, co. Mayo, is publShed by 
W. a Borlase m his Dolmens of Irehnd resembling, but apparently 
smaller than, Leac Con Mtc Ruis, Here Is another oval, apparently 
approached by a pas^gc and having a chamber and antechambw- 
at Either end^ and b third opposite the passage^ 

Lcac Con Ruis lias been the subject of much speculation. 
A plan, dracnption and references are given by Borlase.and the excuse 
for publishing a fresh plan is that the encircling mound has not ore- 
^ously been ^tisfactonly recorded. It has been made by Mr Stuart 

notes bv 

the writer. Tiie dotted hncs suggest the former outlines of the entrance 
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passage and ihc few upright stones which stil! stand along tKe crest of 
the mound probably represent an encircling waU^ The existence of the 
passage is almost a certainty; of the wall it can only be said that while 
It is extremely probable mt it did exist, the question can only be 
settled by excavation. 

Other structural features present greater difficulties. To what 
extent was the monument covered by its mound? *nie internal 
area is very large, and, although the chambers at either end and the 



p t’ *0' ti>' ^ 


en^nce could easily liave been spanned by corbelling or roofed by 
slabs one cover stone still remains^—the great central space 50 feel 
long could scarcely have been so treated. 

The monument stands on the bare moorland and although there 
arc a few stone walls and old banks in its neighbourhood, there is 
nothing to suggest the removal of the vast cairn which would normally 
jiave covered such a mcj|alithic monument. The surrounding mound 
IS evenly disposed and in no way resembles a spoil heap. It seems 
likely then that the central area was merely filled with stones or, ies.s 
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probably^ was left open, and the chambers and passage roofed and 
covered by the encircling mound. The same problem b presented 
by the monument on Mull Hill in the Isle of Man, where there b a 
curious arrangement of pairs of cists ranged in a drde round a central 
area, each pair having a passage. Here also the cists were presumably 
hidden tn an encirchng mound which still exists in part. 

Were not speculation such a dangerous luxury in dealing with 
these complicate problems of megalithic plans it would be tempting 
to suggest that the Baliyglass monument might represent a transition 
from the Deer Park type to that of Mull Hill. Despite the danger, 
however, one pun^e of these notes b to put forth the suggestion 
that Leac Con Mic Ruis represents a ^ degenerate ' long barrow, a 
step farther removed from the primitive form than the Denbighshire 
cairn at Capel Garmon, The same elements occur in both monu¬ 
ments; chambers opening from a central area which b approached 
by a passage and the whole surrounded by a ceremonial wall, which 
at Cape! Garmon was buried in the cairn which completely covered 
the monument. There however the wall b interrupted by a false 
entrance, which is not now represented in tlie Irish monument—unless 
it be buried in the mound. 

Another abnormal tong barrow was examined bv Professor 
Macalbter and others on Carrowkeel mountain, also in SUgo. There 
the design bore little resemblance to that of L^c Con Mic Ruis, but 
its exbtence proves that the knowledge of the tong borrow type of 
grave was to be found among the inhabitants of SUgo in the ^ond 
millennium B.c. W. J, blEMP. 

TOE GOODWIN SANDS 

About four mites southeast of Ramsgate In the Isle of Thanet, 
the Straits of Dover are occupied by an area of shifting sand. At 
low water these sands are exposed to a height of between four and 
seven feet. They are then, at any rate in places, firm and hard, and 
it is possible to land and wmlk about on them. Since 15W, and probably 
before then, they have been called the Goodivin Sands, and two 
legends have been related of them. 

The first legend is recorded by John Twine,‘ whose Latin may 


^ Joaante Twini Botingduntnsi^, dt rtimt AlbvinicK, Briiatmitii alipif 

Angiidt, tomrnmtarvjrum lUn duo , , L/»ndmi. [590, t’ 7 . [Boilldaii thdr-mark, 

Bvo. T. $2, Art], 
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be freely translated as follows,—* *Now of Lotnca, or as it is now 
called the Goodwin Sands, about which I have read in certain writers, 
the following may be said. It was once a ve^fertile land, Wiilb many 
pastures; it was of lower elevation than Thanet, from which the 
crossing by boat was of some three or four miles. This island was 
ovcnvhelmcd by an extraordinary gale, combined with a storm of 
rain and an unusually rough sea, A banh of sand was thrown up and 
there was formed an area intermediate in character between dry land 
and sea *, T^c dale of the storm b elsewhere given as 1099, 

The second legend is to the effect that Tenterden steeple was 
the cause of the Godwin Sands.* 

The first legend has, it seems to me, an ^pearance of veracity. 
The name of Lomea looks like a good old English word meaning 
Loamy Island ; and this would have been a good description of such 
an island as might have existed. It could not have been other than 
low lying and clayey, for geological reasons. Twiners description^ 
moreover, bears out "this inference from geology. The name Lomea 
could not have been invented; tlie only other likely explanation is 
that it applied, not to the Goodwins, but to some adjacent, low lying 
portion of the mainland. If so, the name might survive as a Beld-name 
on old maps of the region north of Sandwi< 3 i. 

The storm of 1090 is actually recorded in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle and Sir Charles Lydl,* referring to tlus, remarked tha t 
* the last remains of an island, consisting, lie Sheppey, of clay, may 
perhaps have been carried away at that time Borings have revealed, 
under the sands, deposits of clay resting, at a depth of about 20 feet, 
upon a floor of solid chalk. Thtee days may be of Eocene age or they 
may be more recent. 

The strongest argument a^nst the existence of Lomea is that there 
is no mention of k in Domesday. 

The Tenterden legend is raiionalked by Gough,* probably 
following Lilbume, as follows;—‘The steeple [of Tenterden] is 
pretends to have occasioned the Goodwin sands kom the neglect of 
an Abbot of Canterbury to keep up the sca-walb, applying the money 
appropriated to the purpose to build thb steepleOr the misappro¬ 
priation may have applied to some site on the mainland. The selection 


^ RJdiuil I.itbume, Topt^aphit of Kent, 165^, pp. 261^3 . 
*pTmcipJa of Gtoiogy, Sth e<litk»n, 1853, p. 314. 

* Gough'* CtmJen, 1789, t, 349. 
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of Tcntcrden however is curious; for the name, originally Tenetwaxa- 
dcn, meant the den or forest pasture of the people of Thanet; ^d 
Thanet is the part of England immediately opposite the Goodwins. 
It would thcrewre be the place of embarkation for Lomca* aa Twrine 

hints. _ , , , 

The theory—it is little more—of a submerged island is a fascinating 
one, but it is based upon the flimsiest evident. If the clay beneath 
the sand is really of geologically ancient origin—and even this is 
doubtful—there must have been an island there in the Submerged Forest 
period, when the land stood at least 6o feet higher in relation to the 
sea, and ii may well have been occupied by neolithic man. There 
seems however to be at least 15 feel of sand everywhere before the 
clay ia reached, and under present conditions the surface of this clay 
would nowhere be leas than eight feet below /ott? water-n^k. This 
necessitates an erosion of eight feet of clay plus the tidal rise between 
low and high water; such erosion must have occurred between the ume 
of the submergence and the accumulation of the sand. It 6«ms 
possible but unlikely; and the verdict must be an open one. 

0,G,S*C. 

EXCAVATIONS IN ITHAKA 

Mr W. A. Heohtiey, Assistant-Director of the British School 
of Archaeology at Athens, sends the following report: 

During the months of August, September and October 1930, 
excavations were carried out in the north part of the island of Ithaka 
bv the British School of Archaeology at Athens. Four points were 
exploredthe hUl of Pelikata; the bay of Polls; the so-called ‘ School 
of Homer ’; the area near the modern village of Stavros. 

On the hill of Pelikata, an extensive settlement of the Early Helladic 
culture (the Early Bronze Age culture of Greece) was discovered. 
Owing to severe earthquakes the remains are quite ruinous; little 
more than heaps of stones. In one area however these heaps of stonea 
have been levelled to make a wide space on which must have stood 
houses of wattle and daub on stone foundations. Evidences of occupa¬ 
tion here were bored stone ax^, many clay spindle whoris and ma^ 
of pottery. A circuit wall of lairee irregular blocks of stone ran just 
below the flat summit of the htfl, enclosing part of the settlement, 
and some of this wall is still preserved in fiftt, as -wt)] as part of a payed 
road about three metres wide which ran alongside. Several burials 
in large jars were found under the floors of houses. Besides bones 
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the jare containe<i funerary objects, blades of flint or Melian obsidian^ 
stone beads (one vm of gold) and small vases, and in one case, the 
clay model of a bull. Two sherds with curious incised markinp 
were found: one has what looks like a rough drawing of a ship. 
Since a certain amount of Middle Hetladic (^linyan) and late 
Mycenaean pottery was found mixed with the Early HeUadic, it seems 
likely titat the Early Helladic culture in this part of Greece lingered 
unchanged till Late Helladic times {c, lath century b,c,), and, if this 
is so. the heaps of stones may rOTresent the mins of butldinp that 
were standing at the time of the Trojan War. However that may be, 
the site was not re-occupied (except for burials in the late Greek and 
Roman periods) until comparatively modern times. 

In the bay of Polls, a cave-sanctuary ^vas explored. This cave, 
of which the roof had fallen, wa& plundered some six^ years ago, and 
in 1904 was partially excavated by Dr Vollgraff. The stratification 
therefore nras confused and could give no help to the dating of the 
mass of votive objects, mosily pottery, which were recovered. Most 
of the latter however consist of recognizable types which show that 
the sanctuary was frequented from the Early Bronze Age to, at least, 
the first century B.c. Thus the Early, Middle, and Late Bronze Ages 
(Mycenaean) .theProio-Georaetric, the Geomemc,thc Proto-Corinthian, 
the Corinthian (among other vases by a finely decorated plate) and later 
periods are all represented. 

Inscriptions include the words (' tny vow* to Odysseus') 

on a fragment of a votive terracotta showing part of the head of a 
goddess (Artemis ?); three sherds have parts of the word (‘to 

the Nymphs *) inscribed on them; one complete inscription in Latin 
rather roughly scratched on a triangular tile-fragment dates from 
the year b.c. (the names of the consuls being given) and records 
a v»it on the ist of October of that year by Epaphroditus an unguent- 
seller from Rome, 

Of the small objects, the most interesting is an ivory pendant 
representing a small standing figure (3.2 cm. high), around whose 
neck and arms is passed a bronze cord. Fragments of bronze and iron 
weapons w'erc common. 

The cave lias now* been fully explored down to the sea-level. 
But, owing to subsidem^, the original floor-]eve! of the cave is t^low 
the sea, and could nor be reach^. One hour’s work Jiowever in a 
very limited area sufficed to recover several vases from the water, and 
there Is little doubt that, if the water could be excluded, objects of 
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great interest could be found, possibly undisturbed. But to do this, 
considerable expense would be involved. 

At the site called the * School of Homer' further remains of 
imposing buildings were discovered, but have as yet been only partially 
cleared. 'I'he objects found in this area belong to the third century 
B.C. and later. 

Finally, in the region of Stavros, were found part of a large circuit 
wall and numerous die-graves, to be assigned to the fourth or third 
century B.c. One of the latter contained a complete skeleton, between 
whoise knees rested a skypos with incised decoration below the rim. 

Thus the excavations reveal that the north part of the island was 
inhabited from very early times, but, except for the objects from the 
cave-sanctuary, there is at present a gap in the archaeological records 
for the period between i too to 400 b.c. It may be that this part of 
the island remained uninhabited during that period ; in any case, 
further exploration ts much to be desired. 

I'he excavation was financed by means of funds collected by 
Sir Rennell Rodd from friends and lovers of Homer. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to continue them next year. 

AMBER 

Mr Harry G. W. d'Almaine, writes:— 

1 am trying to find the approximate western boundary of the mighty 
forest of extinct pines (pinus ntccimjtr) that, for probably thousands of 
years,shed those golden tears which time has fossLLiaed and transformed 
Into the semi-precious stone known to us today as Amber. 

This forest appears to have spread over the land now covered 
by the North Sea, across Hotlanu, Denmark, south Sweden, north 
Germany, over wliat is now the Baltic (where the chief finds of amber 
have always been made), on possibly into Finland and Russia and 
perhaps even into western Siberia. The eastern boundary probably 
never will be found, but the western end docs not present the same 
dilficulties. Plenty of amber has been dredged up by fishermen in 
the North Sea, and plenty iiaa been found w^asheo up on the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, notably between Cromer and Aldbcrough, 

The ptntis succinifer must therefore have grown on the land, 
now covered by the sea, up to a distance not so very far from our 
present coast Ime, But did this extinct tree ever grow further west 
and on Englbh soil ? 
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1 have made conBiderable efforts lo find out whether any amber 
has been ever dug up from the existing soil of Norfolk or of Suffolk ; 
or for that matter anyK'hcre else on our East coast as, if so, this would 
tend 10 proTC that the forest extended even into our country, I can 
however find no evidence that any amber has been so found; and 
that at present available tends rather to show that the great amber 
forest must have come to an end somewhere in the North Sea region 
not so very far from England, 

Perhaps some of the readers of ANTiQurry may be able to throw 
a little light upon the subject. 

THE CAR DYKE, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Mr C. W. PmuJPS writes : — 

The Car Dyke, the great catch-water drain 50 odd miles long, 
which runs along the western edge of the Witham and Welland Fens 
in Lincolnshire and which joins the Witham to the Nen, has long 
been one of the minor problems of British archaeology. 

It b obviously artificiaS} and also of considerable age, though it 
b just this question of a« which has remained obscure. In many 
places the watercourse has been destroyed and ploughed out of existence, 
and its present condition presents every condition from that of a 
navigable canal to a mere trace in arable land. 

It has generally been assumed that the canal was constructed by 
ttie Romans, p^y as a catch-water drain to prevent the rainfall of 
the southern Lincolnshire oolite ridge from entering the fen levels, 
and partly as a canal for water transport. No excavations have ever 
been earned out to solve the problem of the exact period of construction, 
and the only satisfacto^ approach to the problem has been the collation 
of the evidence of incidental dbcoverics connected with it by the late 
Archdeacon Trollope,^ Most of the eighteenth century antiquaries 
indulged in speculations about it, and all were convinced of its Roman 
character, but they adduced no proofs. 

Sufficient documentary evidence remains to show that some 
sections of the canal were in use for transport in the 14th century, 
and the discovery of a lost load of dressed Bamack stone in its bed at 
Morton throws further light on this. There is also the popular 
belief that 'Great Tom’, the largest bell in Lincoln Cathedmirwas 

■Edwinl Trollope, Sleaft^d and the Wapentiika of FtanweU and AtwanUtum. 
London and Slrafbid, 1872. 
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brought thither from Peterborough by canal, and although this may 
not be strictly true, It may be retniniscent of the days when tiie Car 
Dyke was still put to such uses. 

The magnitude of the conception of Uie whole work, its regularity, 
and the occurrencd of Roman relics at various places along its course 
all point to a Roman date for its consiruction, but an opportunity has 
now presented itself to clear up the whole question once and for all. 

On the eastern side of Sempringham parish, eight miles north 
of Bourne, the Car Dyke is in the middle of a straEglit run of nearly 
a mile and a half, and this range show's It in most states front a fair 
sized watercourse to a mere mark in the fields. 

At the north of the point where the road from bempringham to 
Gosberton crosses the line of the dyke there is a large rectangular 
moated enclosure in a grass held. Though called a ' Roman Camp ‘ 
by the Ordnance Survey, it is almost certainly not older than tne 
Mid^e Ages if the few relics of pottery turned up by moles are any 
guide. The enclosed space is some 400 by tSc feet tn area, and the 
significant fact aliout its situation is that its eastern end overlies the 
Sine of the Car Dyke by 75 feet. The appended plan will give a view 
of the petition. The Car Dyke approaches from the south as a wide 
ditch, tS feet across at the b»ottom, and almost completely choked, 
though In winter it regularly lilts with water, Well-marked banks 
are thrown out on either side, and the whole watercourse is still im¬ 
pressive in its decay. On encountering the line of the modem road 
it kinks eastwards and at once completely disappears, only showing 
again in obviously recognizable form after its line has pa^d under 
the east end of the enclosure, and across the line of the Billingborough 
Lode, which is a natural brook, much deepened and embanked of late 
years, Here it app^rs again, for from b to a there is a very well-marked 
trace of the usual width across the grass close to the north of the Lode. 
It IS now quite dry, hut preserves the general line of tlie Dyke so 
closely that it must be a oisused section of it. From a a wet ditch 
bends eastward a little from the line of the Dyke and Joins the Billing¬ 
borough Lode at E, and the Ordnance Map shows a dotted continunti<in 
round the east end of the earthwork to join the Car Dyke south of 
the road. The only existing evidence south of the Lode that there 
ever was such an augnment of the Dyke round the earthwork is that 
at the point of its disappearance south of the road,the Car Dyke makes 
the sudden bend eastwards which lias already been mentioned. 

A close study of the ground shows that the original Car Dyke 
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was in existence before the earthwork was thrown up. Between tlic 
points c and D there are clear signs of a subsidence across the ar^ 
enclosed by the moat, and the growth of a number of reeds along this 
line &ho^vs that the subsoil is very damp. 

It is the writer’s contention that tJiia marshy depression, strictly 
aligned as it is with the undoubted Car Dyke to the north and wuth, 
is the surviving trace of a section which was filled up by the builders 
of the earthwork, possibly because the Dyke had so far degenerated 
that it had ceased to be much of an obstacle. 

There seems to have been nothing to prevent them from setting 
their work further to the west if need and it la perhaps significant 
that to fill their moat they tapped the Biliingborough I^ode rather 
than make use of the dcrelirt canal. This being tlie case, why should 
a new line have been cut for the Car Dyke, at some later date, to take 
ii round the cast side of the worik f 

The age of the earthwork is not definitely known, but it has a 
number of associated enclosures to the west anH north sketched in on 
tlie plan, which make it highly probable that it was some son of 
moated farmhouse or grange, f^ibly belonging to the famous abbey 
of Sempringham, which was situated little more than a mile to the 
west. It is conceivable that the medieval exploiters of this region 
found it desirable to re-open the Car Dyke as a means of communication 
and drain fi>r local purposes. The Biliingborough Lode has been 
considerably increased in depth in living memory, and may then have 
become lost in the marshes only a short way to the east of this site. 
Flooding from tlie Lode, added to difficulties arising from the insecure 
foundation of the east end of their enclosure, may have been the induce¬ 
ments which led to tlie re-cutting of the Dyke on an amended line. 

Most of this is mere speculation, but here is an excellent chanw to 
clear up the age of the Car Dyke by a few comparatively slight excavations. 
The date of the enclosure should not be difficult to determine, and if it 
is discovered tliat the original Car Dyke does underlie it, a porilivc 
period w'ill be established at which the Car Dyke was_ already in ruin, 
even if no more direct evidence of its age is forthcoming. ^ 

The Cambridgeshire Car Dyke has been conclusively proved 
Roman,* and a chance comes to clear up the date of a work 50 miles 
long at the cost of a few trenches. 

Who will undertake it ? 


> Dr Cyril Fox, The Archaet^^ of the Cambrige Region, pp, iTp-to. 
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A NOTE FROM ITALY 

The latest number of the Builtttinu di Paletnoit^a Itaiiarui, 
XXlXt contains several articles of unusual interest. 

^ H. M. R, Leopold writes on the original home of the Terramaricoli . 
Criticizing Pigorini's comparison of the pottery from the Terreiiiarc 
with that found at Tosz^in Hungary , he shows that the resemblances 
are by no means close. On the other hand the finer class of Italian ware, 
which is decorated, shows a great deal of similarity in its pattern to 
the pottery of the Lausitz culture in ceutral and southern Germanv. 
The best explanation of this is said to be that the makers of the finer 
pottery were travelling craftsmen who came over the Alps and wandered 
from place to place.* Consequently no argument as to the geographical 
or racial origin of the Tcrramaricoll can Be drawn from the pottery. 

In this connexion we may draw attention to a remark made by 
Antooielli in the course of a review at the end of the volume. It is 
doubly significant as coming from Pigorini's most devoted follower. 
The Terramartcoli, says Antonielli, must be of the same stock as the 
lake-dwellers north of the Alps; their culture is an essentially Italian 
species of the genus lake-dwelling. Prof. Childe has elsewhere pointed 
out the tenuity of the Hui^rian chain; so that it seems as if w’c 
should look rather to Switzerland and Savoy for the neatest relatives 
of the Terramartcoli. 

Taramelli's address to the International Congress of .Archaeology 
held at Bsucelona in 192^ is reprinted in the Buileiiim, It deals with 
the question of connexions between Sardinia and Spain, as well as 
with the particular descripdon of a sanctuary of nurag style. In the 
eneolithic period he remarks on the general sirnilari^ of the bronze 
weapons and implementti, and still more of the pottery found at .Anghdu 
Ruju, to that of the contemporary Spanish sites. He rejects the ex¬ 
planation that each country b indebted to importations from Crete 
or the Aegean. He rejects abo the suggestion that Spanish colonies were 
planted in Sardinia. Independent development aided by commerce 
carried on in Sardbian ships b rather the clue to the eneolithic period 
in the island. In the nurag period again the tomb-architecture shows 
its native evolution in all the stages back to the earliest Dolmens, 
but the nurag itself is a form originally adopted from the East, which 
blossomed into a particular species in Sardinb because It is so exactly 

•On purely 0 priori greiunds this expbnHion tu-ikes ua as mwi impiDlnble.— £d. 
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adapted to the dimadc reauircmcnts. '^Fhe mineraE wealtli of the 
island in copper^ lead and silver was the basis of its prosperity dining 
the Nourishing time of the warrior people of the nurags. 

The earliest Sardinian temples were grottoes, but the special native 
cult was always that of the water-spring. From the little fountain 
protected by a miniature cupola, the type dev'eSops to a more 
compUcatod form. On the plateau of Serri is seen the latest evolution. 
Within a huge tetnenos protected by betylic stelae at the entrance 
two temples, one of which stands over the spring. It is roofed with 
a cupola; it has an atrium, v'ases for lustration,altars, tables of oNering, 
betyloi. The bull’s head is apparently the image of the deity. A 
second temple, reached by a narrow passage from the first, is rect¬ 
angular and hypaethral; here the sacred emblem is the dove. Near 
the temcnos is an enclosure with seats for the worship of the axe, for 
the double-axe occurs here as well as in Crete. Outside the temples 
is the house of the chief, a nurag of fine and elaborate constmetioD. 

THE LONDON MUSEUM 

The Trustees of the London Museum have made a new departure 
in museum-W'ork by instituting a Studentship for the encouragement 
of research in some subject germane to the interests of the Museum . 
They have been enabled to take this step through the generosity of 
Viscount Esher, who has placed at the disposal of the Trustees the 
sum of jfjoo per annum as a memorial to his father, the late Lord 
Esher, one of ine founders of the Museum. The Studentship will be 
awarded ‘ for the purpose of promoting research into some aspect of 
the history or archaeology of London whether by documentary research, 
by excavation, by museum-work or by a combination of these methods’. 
The award will be made by the Trustees on the recommendation of 
an Advisory Committee, on wliich representatives of the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Britbb Academy and the Univereities of Oxford, 
Cambridge and London will serve, and the tenure will be normally for 
a period of two years. The researches of the Student will be incorpor¬ 
ated in a thesis which may, tn due course, be published at the direction 
of the Trustees, it is hoped that, in the course of years, this will 
r^ult in a vei^ substantial body of useful and original material bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the arts, crafts and history of the 
Metropolis; and ilie scheme may be regarded as an interesting 
experiment in the development of that extra-mural work which is now 
regarded as appropriate to our National Museums. 

lit 






Recent Events 

Tht Editor is not akvays abie io verify information taken from ike 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibilsiy 

for it. 

The Research Committee of the Congresa of Archaeological 
Societies has issued an important report on the need for co¬ 
ordination in excavation. We had hoped to print the report but 
extraordinary pressure on our space has prevented this. 

^ 

The Anglo-Saxon (6 th century) ‘ Winchester bowl ’—the discovery 
of which is recorded in ANTiQUITy for December, p. ,194—has been 
placed on permanent loan in the British Museum hy the Hampshire 
County Council. A replica will be presented to the Winchester 
Museum. 

O <3^ ^ 

A new opportunity has arisen for tliosc claiming the art of the 
' divinerBy means of this ' gift ’ a young woman is reported to 
have been the m^ns of finding at Lepngnano, on the site of the old 
town of Capena, two Etruscan tombs containing silver, bronxe and 
earthenware objects, {The Times, [6 January), 

^ ^ ^ 

The important collection of implements, Roman jewellery, and 
other ohiecta found on Lambay Island, off the north coast of co. 
Dublin, in 1926-37 has been presented by I^rd Revelstokc to the 
National Museum of Ireland, {Irish Timn, 7 January). 

^ 

Excavations on the Romano- British site at Walls Field, Baldock, 
Hcrtfordslure, were continued last year under the direction of Mr 
W, Percivai Westell, Curator of the Letchwortlr Garden City Museum. 
A full report, with not^ on the cemetery found at Hawtliom Hill, 
is printed in The Timer, 3 December, p, 19, 

^ ^ O 

First reports from Mr C. L. Woolly on the ninth season's work 
at Ur hy the joint expedition of the British Museum and the Museum 
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of the University of Pennsylvania were published in The Ttmes^ 30 
December (p. 10) and 6 Januaiy (p. ii), and forecast the possibility 
of discoveries of equal interest to those of previous seasons. The 
site of the tomljs of the kings of the 'ITiird Dynasty—among whom 
were Ur^Engur, who built the Zig^rat about 2^0 &.C., his son Dungi^ 
and liis grandson Bur-Sin may yield information of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Illustrations of the tombs were given in The [Uustrated 
London Nncs of 3 January. 

O ^ O’ 

Excavations have been carried out near Akhiar (Sev^opol) in 
the Crimea and a well preserved basilica of the fifth century ts reported 
on the site of tire ancient Gothic town of Eski-Kennen. {The Tintet^ 
10 October), 

^ ^ ^ 

The discovery of a hitherto unknoun Roman camp at Wall, near 
Lichfield is reported. {Walsall Ofismser, 25 October). 

^ ^ 

Roman pottery-works have been found near Newtown, in the 
laic of Wight, {Portsmouth Evening JVctcj, 27 October). 

^ ^ ^ 

Interest has been aroused by the Persian Government having 
granted Professor J. M. Breasted, of Chicago, permission to conduct 
excavations at Persepolls, the andent capital of Persia. {Morning 
Port, ti December). We have on more than one occasion pointed 
out the possibilities awaiting scientific excavation in Persia and Professor 
Breasted will make good use of Ms opportunity. 

^ 

We are reminded of the article on * Submarine discoveries in the 
Mediterranean ’ by Monsieur A. Merlin in our last number by the 
report in the Morning Post^ 15 December, that fishermen working off 
Sverno luivc brought up a large bronze head of Jove. A quantity 
of ‘ classic statuary * has also been dredged from the inner harbour 
at Piraeus. {The Times^ 13 December). 

A fine hoard of silver ware and jewellery found at Pompeii in a 
house in the Via dell' Isldc Is announced by Professor Majuri, 
Superintendent of Excavations in South Italy. {Morning Port, 8 
December; The Timeif at January), Some of the principal pieces were 
shotvn in the lilurtrated London Netet of 10 January, and The Times, 
7 January, p. 16. 
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An i]lustrat«d account by Dr R. E* Mortimer WTieeler of the 
season's work at Verulamitim is printed in Discovery for December, 
pp. 393^. 

^ ^ 

The excavations at Colchester last year show that tliere was an 
active firitish occupation there for a hundred years, 50 b.c. to a.d. 50. 
The pottery found is of great importance as'evidence of the import 
of Arretinc ware of Italy and the early red and black pottery of Roman 
Gaul and the Rhine into Britain before the Roman conoucst. Gl^cd 
cups, bowls, and platters were found in every hut- There docs not 
appear to have been dchnite planning of sueets. Refuse pits were 
numerous and there were ample drainage trenches. A timber-lined 
well, perhaps the earliest of its type in the country, was found. There 
appeairs to have been very little change in the ordinary life of the 
settlement under Roman rule. ( 77 ie Times, 23 October). 

O ^ 

A series of flints of unusual type has been obtained from the Swaiis- 
combe gravel pits near Northfleet, Kent. {The Times, 6 November). 

'<> 'i^ ^ 

Chesters Museum, well knovm to visitors to lladrian^s Wall, 
has been given in trust to the county of Northumberland by Mr John 
M, Clayton, The first trustees, including Sir George Macdonald, 
Mr R. HoUand-Martin, Mr R. G. CoUingwood, Mr Parker Brewis. 
and Air R, C. Bosantnuet, arc suflicierit guarantee that Uic care of ilie 
collection, one of great interest, ts ensured, A note on the formation 
of the Museum was contributed to The Times, 31 December, p. 12, 

<£> O ^ 

A second expedition has been formed to continue the exploration 
of andent Jericho begun last year with the co-operation of Sir Charles 
Marston and the late Lord Mdchcii. Professor John Garatang is 
Director. It is proposed to complete the investigations of the defences 
of the dty and to work on an uncxcavated area which it is expected 
will reveal remains of the late Bronae Age. {The Times, 1 January), 
An illustrated article on Jerusalem, with plans, by Professor Gaiatang, 
is published in the Illustrated London News for 17 January. 

^ ^ ^ 

It is reponed in The Times of 20 December (p. ti) that .M. Ch. 
Virolleaud, formerly Director of the Archaeological Service at Beirut' 
has by means of further inscrip lions discovered at Ras Stiamra been able 
to decipher the cundfonn tablets found there in 1929. Attention was 
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first called to them by M, ViroUeaud in Antiquitt, 1929, in, 350, 
and they are also referred to in the article by M. F. A. Schaeffer in our 
last number (p. 464). 

The new Ancient Monuments Bill was introduced into Ute House 
of Lords on 3 December. It provides that for the purpose of preserving 
the amenities of any ancient monument the Commissioners of Wor^ 
may prepare and confimt a preservation scheme for any area comprising 
or aqjacent to the site of the monument. The general provisions of 
the Bill arc set out in The Times of 11 December. 

^ O 

The Second Intcmatlonai Congress of the History of Science 

Technology will be held in London 29 June to 3 July 1031. Those 
interested should communicate wiili the hon, secretary of the Congress, 
Mr H. W. Dickinson, The Science Museum, South Kensington, 
S.W, 7. 

^ 

•A French expedition is reported to beeaiplorlng the Sahara with. 
‘ camions ’ and an aeroplane. Bctw’een its departure, announced for 
November last, and the Colonial Exhibition at Paris, announced for 
this summer, it is proposed, according to M, Louis Marin (1) to prove 
that crossing the Sahara is a pracdcaJ proposition, (2) make trigono- 
mctiic and geodetic surveys by aeroplane (?), (3) cany out excavations 
and open tombs, (4) make casts of rock-sculpture, (5^ collect ethno¬ 
graphic material, observe magnetic phenomena, etc.^—in fact generally 
to mo amok in a scientific sense. (G, de Lafrete in L’&Ao de fVirij, 
8 November). 

^ ^ ^ 

A labourer digging a pipe-trench in a meadow at Stert, on Holes Bay, 
Poole Harbour (Dorset), has come upon a black Romano-British pot of 
native ware, containing about 1000 coins (3rd brass), Valerianus to 
Claudius Gothicus, about a.I 3 . 254-268. 

^ 

We are indebted to a reader in East London, Natal, for drawing 
attention to the alieged discoveries of the Italian expedition in ^utn 
Africa. So much nonsense, however, has been written on this subject 
in the press that wc prefer to wait until some authoritative announce¬ 
ment lias been made by the leader of the expedition. 
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Director Ber»u of the Rdmisch-Gennamschen KommissioD gives 
an ail too brief preliminary notice of the excavations on the Goldfw^— 
a ‘ promontory fort ’ in Wiirtemburg. No less than live distinct 
occupations were detected^ and complete plans of the several villages^ 
^cthcr with many important arcWtccturai detmls, have been obtain^. 
The Iitstoiy of the site began in neolithic times with a Danubian 
(Rdssen) settlement followed by a fortified village of Mchclsbcrg 
folk (probably related to the Windmill Hill people of Britain) and goes 
down to middle La T^e times. {Deutschtum und Ausland^ nos. 23-24, 
communicated by Prof* V, Gordon Childe). 

An account of the ninth season's work at Richborough under the 
supervision of Mr J, P. Bushe-Fox and Mr \V. G. Klein, acting for the 
Society of Antiquaries, is published in The TVfwi, 12 November, p.f6. 


Proposals for an extensive excavation of the site of Samaria, 
Palestine, are announced. It will be under the auspices of Harvard 
University, the Palestine Exploration Fund, the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
the British Academy. The Director is Mr J. W. Crowfoot and it is 
hoped to begin work this March and continue until the middle of the 
summer. {The Timer, 22 November, p. 14). 

^ ^ ^ 

Casts of the skull and lower molar found at Chou Kou Ttcn, 
n«ir Peking, have been presented to the British Museum (Natural 
History). {The Timer, 24 November, p. 9). 

^ 

Through the generosity of an anonymous Syrian lady a Chair of 
Archaeology has been founded at the American University of ^imi. 
Tlie first holder is Dr Ingholt, the Danish archaeologist* (The Times, 
27 November, p. 20). 

^ ^ ^ 

The excavation of a fortified hill-settlement has been undertaken 
by Mr V. E. Nash-Williams, F.6.A., at Lianmelin, near Caerwem. The 
evidence does not allow precise dating but the pottery is assigned to 
La T^e period, and the settlement is not later than 200 b.c. A brief 
outline of the work accomplished is printed in The Times, t December, 
p. j6. 


Some Recent Articles 

This list is not txh^ustivs but may be found convenient as a record of 
papers on subjects toldck are witMn the scope of Antiquity. Books are 
occasionally included. 

Decorative Patterns of the Ancient Worid, by Flinders Petrie, 
KT., F.R. 5 .t P.8J^. London: University Colley/Gower St., and 
Bernard Quaritch, 1930. S8 plates. 

We wish 10 draw atteficlan to thia valuable colleclioii of desigoi tvhidi, hy its 
diaractor^ h hanlly auaceptibJi^ qf reiiew, It will be famiid moat useful for reftrefux. 
We can only thank the author fbr the gift, For thirty years he has been looking 
forward to the publication of some %nch manuals 

Die Gliederung dcr Glockenbt^her Kullur in Mitteldeutschland, 
by Gotxhard Neumann. Praihistorische Zeitschrift (Berlin t Leuschner) 
1929, XX, 3-69- 

This h a valuable paper, it a list of al] the folds Ktul « diatribution-iruji 
indioLting the am occupied by the culture, it if followed by i similar paper gti 
the .Aunjetttz cutcuce^ by the lanie writer. 

Premiered impressions de voyage stir b prcMsioiFc stid-africamet 
by the Abb^ Breuil. L*Anthropoki^V, 1930, XL, 209-23. 

Outillage pr6historique d'un nouveau bondage profond dans 
L^Acropole de Susc, by ft. dc Mecquenem, Ib.td. 225-32. 

An jmportaiit note oa n subject whidi we Impe to deal witb io a future number 
of .ANXlOiTlTT. 

La Cmnologia delta ccraniica dipinla dell* Europa orientale, 
[Chronology of painted ware in Eastern Europe], by Vladimir 
Dumitrescu. Ephemeris Dacoromana, 1930, iv, 257-30$. 

Chtonologics} tables on pp. 301 and 307. The author pb«e Ihjtmir at aSoo b.c. 

Craftsmen's measures in prehistoric times, by Ludovic MacLcllan 
Mann. Glasgow, 1930. Price not stated. Paper covers, 24 pages 
and illustrations. 

CUinia, Mier QUa, that ' in the enrliest age of human workmanahip yet traced, 
man waa already teing a foot-rule and a of meBSutea *. The writer adinita 
that his theme » *Bt the finit glanoe unfamiliar, perhaps even incredible ' and we 
entirely agree. 
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and Archaeology, by R, E, M. Whedcr. The Sir John 
Rtiys Mcmori^ LFecturCj British AcadEmy (Pro^eediifps., vol. xvL 
Milford, 1930, 24 pp. II 

A short acdouni of the priodpal Welsh (dpognphra »nd ardueotogists, 

NeoHlhic pottery and other remaim from Pangboume, Berks 
and Caveraham, Oxon., by Stuart Piggott. Proc. iVpA. So€. Eaii 
Atipta^ 1928-9, VI, 30-39 

A short account of two hitherto uapublished finds of neolithic potlcry well and 
^ iHustrated, with BenanJ note* on the types represented. The PaiiEboume 
find was s burul—a ateleton witli assadaTcd greve^^ooda. Thb type of buiiil 
w rare in^Eng^, where niidliplc, rawtally mutitited, burial in Umg bammi» 
the ruk,bm Howe HUl,Duggfcby (Yorfa, E.R.} h died by way of comparison. 

k 1•Jpo’osy «"<! lUstribution, 

hy J. G. D. Clark, jPrw. Pr£Ji, Soc^ E^st Anglia, 1928—9, vi, 41—34. 

TJis is an ™po^t piper. Fr^ a study of the typology and disiribuUon the 
™r ronciuda ^t the type is of name origin and that it had a short life Its 
dismb^n ffliocj^ very cl^Sy with that of bafaiB, and associated Ends tend 
10 eonfirin olmo^ conclusion. The distribution further sufifiatB that the 

Uw l-ctdjuidn and that t^y spread ihcnce owr the rest of Endsiid We loot 
fiiTWAid 10 arbdfca libs thb ^mm Mr CJvk, 

a.d. 144S-1874. by 

Arthur E. Robi^n. Joum. A/rtcan Society, 1928, xxvii, - 

1929, luviii, ss-by, 274 ” 80 t 379 ^ 4 i *930i xm, 53-70,164-^^ 

thf&S^'?!!d «^uld suggest, induding a chioiwtogiral (ahtc of 

the Eastern Sudan, b.c. yt-AJJ. 1504 (rtVtit. 55-64) and vstuablc p^igrees. 

rtf a'^a Abonginai Art; iMued in connexion with the Exhibition 
of A.A^., Naoo^ Museum, Mehioume. Primed and Published 
Tmst^ TT^^r Library, Museums and Natidna] Gatlcrv 

of Victoria, by H. J. Green, Govt. Primer, Melbourne, Australb 
July 1929. pp. 39, 27 ilJus. (2 coloured). 15. 

A handy little ^ifde^boolu 

Iconographie des Bacchantes d’Euripidc, by Hubert Philippart, 
ifwiw ttelge de pkmhigie tt d imimfc, 1930. ix, 1^2. 

A well iUnstnied and schoisriy paper, liilly documented. 

The ^rly Oistles of Mar (ist paper), by W. Dougbs Simpson. 
Ptoc: Soe. Ant. Scot. 1928-9, LXiii, 102-38. ^ 

We resene fuller notice until the series is eompieie. 
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Sanctuaire punique d^cotivert & Carthage, by Louis Carton. 
Geuthner, Paris, 1930. pp. 55, 6 ptates. 

The cKcavatloiis of the Temple of Nab& at Nineveh, by R. Campbell 
Thompson and R. W, Hutchinson. Ar£hatohgta^ Lxxra, 103-4S, 
3 plates. (Sold separately by John Johnson, Oxford, I2J. 6d), 

Suir origine e I'evoluzione dellc scuri di rame Carpato-danubiane 
prigin and evolution of Carpatlio^danubian copper axes], by Ecalerina 
Dunareanu-Vulpe. Epftemeris Dacoromatta^ [Annual of the Roumaniaii 
School at Rome], 1930, 181-211. 

Station chell^nne et acheul^enne de surface i Kalaab Yalinour, 
Alaouit^ Burkhaltcr (Lattaquii) et ]e Dr Marcel 

Baudonin. Bull. Soc. prih. franc, ^ 93 ®* sxvii, 39t-4v 

Camps, enceintes, mottca ct fortiheations antiques du d^rtement 
dc l*Eure, by Dr R. Doranlo. Bull. Soc. Antiq. de Normandie, 1920 
(1931). pp. 134, 7 plates. 

Un station du cuivre k Atutay, pres Fontenay -1 e-Comte (Vendie) 
by G. Guerin. Bull. Soc. prdh. franc, xxvri, 6S-70, 

'Hu* is cvidtntly bq important site, i*nd one thdi should be fully and ctrefuUy 

excavat^. if cmly to place the study of prehiatotie pottery in France upou a sure 

fouiuiauun. Its present chaotic state b a serious obstade to |ipin;Tv nff 

Foullles paldolitliiques cn Palestine, by Miss D. A. E. 

Garrod. Bull. Soc. pr4k. front, xxvu, 151-60, 

Essal sur la chronologic pr£histonque dc I'Afrique occidentale 
fran^aise, by R. Furon and P. LAforgue. Bull. Soc.prih. franc.'S^x, 
171-4. 

La prihistoire cn Palestine d’apres les travaux r^cents du Dr 
L, Picard. Bull, Soc. prih. franc, xxvn, 248-55- 

The results, based bt^ely on the tj^logy of flint impJeniein*, of reoenl French 

invemgations t» the repon between Mount Curnel sod the of 'nbetia*. 

Bibtiogniphys 

Bread-making in old Pompeii, by Tadana Warecher. Art and 
Archaeology, October 1930, xxx, 103-12, 

A useful and fiiljy illustnited * encydopoedia ’ article. 

Sinhalese Temples, by A. M. Hocart. An and Archaeology, 
October 1930, XXX, 113-20. 
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Le pal^lithique de TAfrique mincure, by Hugo Obermater. 
Renue Arcfi^oiogigue, May-June 1930, XS»i, 253-73. 

Professor Obcimaiert author of Foml Mm m Spam —a tiaodard text-work 
coveriag fur mon gioumil tKan the title suggosts^U of counw an autfionty of th« 
highest standing, and his anide aa North Africa is a wdoome addition. 

La D^ropole du Castdet^ by F. Benoit, de Vlnsfiiut de$ 

fouilles de Provence (Paris, Berger-Levrauh, 1930) pp.33, fShort 
notice in Rev. Arch, xxxi, 37^]. 

Arthur and Athelsian, by W. G, CoUtngwood. Saga Book 0/ 
the Viking Society. 1928, x, [separate pagination]. 

Imitations of early sigiUata stapes by late Romano-Bridsh potters, 
by Thomas May, Trans. Bi>7nf>^AoM . 4 rch, Soe. 1927 (1930), lh, 
240-44, 6 plates. 

Proceedings of the Spelacological Society of Bristol University, 
192S, vol. lu, no, 3, yj hd. 

Thib number u msdily occupied by the Tarioua reporu of (he •ocietv'e work in 
Ireland, wheie (erniUM of palseoliihic man were found in q cave There n a 
vqlujihle note on piUeolidu from grevel (emeex of the Bristol bv Messrs 

), A. Davfa and T, R. Fry. ' 

The EtMnomic and social hbttiry of an Enelish villaoe fCrawI«*v 
Hampalwe) 909^1928, by Norman i B, Graf and Eth^fl C Gr^! 
Harvard Univ, Press, Cambridge, U.Sj\., 1930. (Harvard Economic 
Studies, 34], Milford, 34J. 

Wo tty gi^tly impressed with this S»k, So far « we hme been able to 
«t It, It billa store, both in knowledge and acctimcj. For instance. Pmfessor 
V“ “ igtwninr of Dr Gmndy'* wwrk. aince he doe* tini refer to it in 

dealing with the Crawley career (pp. 177^), It was dealt with by Dr Cmndy in 
Arch, Joani,, (inued 1^9), Thedocriptjon of Celtic iictds is 

very ^rniMtiB^cto^, and a is quite incorrect to say that air-photogranhy was not 
applied to piglish agrareaii history ' until after it had been * tired on tto deretts 
of E^t to disclose the bcauVn of buried tombs Combe-fur W is not evidence 
of a Celtic Mttlement, lintr o-l eiim* was q ban word. There are 163 rases of 
teat and 536 of' Doenmenw and Snuiitic* 

Further notes on tiie Archaeology of Sheppard island, by C. 
van Riet Lowe. South African Journal of Science, xxvi, Dec 1920 
pp, 665-^3. 

DMCfihca the disoflvery of a Stone .Age site on Sheppan! ialand in the VaaJrirer 
where SmitlifieJd, Faureamiih (tuBCiher with Middle Stone Age types) and lare 
Stellenbosch industries occur in atretignpluca] sequence. On typological grounds 
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it }m bng been ihau^t that the SieUeftlwcti ijrpe of tculiutiy was oldeir 
that of Fwiretniitli. Here is stTmtigmphiad ptoof, Furtlieti Lowe cletrJTiiiMS 
here a degxute $erie} of elimaiic cbangiA whtcti will pieaiunabiT he found to have 
B wider application in South Africii. Briefly hr augge^ta tluit late SteBcnboach 
mm, together with the e^^inct South African rnmnnooih,* lived dtirlng a period of 
heavy but dcdining ralnBdl. Faureunith man, together with Bubatm Bairn Jind 
Eguiu Ca^rierti, lived under drier and perhaps warmer omditioiu. 
arid eonditiona set in and inonkind seem to twve deserted the sitEn. FtnnUy damp 
iX>ndjtions lettinied and Smithfietd man oi^cupied ihe spot. M.C,B. 

Fresh light on the Prehistoric Archaeology of South Africa, by 
C. van Rict Lowe, Baniu Studies^ in, no, 4* Dec. 1929. 

Givc« mn Account of a ' prehistoric* expedition ted by the author during the 
vtoit of the Brituh Aafiodation to the eounoy, Tlte Ab^ BreuiL woa oiimog the 
party. Anione some of the results obtained one may note that a deflnite beginning 
waAmAdeuiftulKtrvidingthe StcUenboflch industries into a Inwert middle and upper 
series# Also i sequence was obtained in the case of of some of the Bushman 
pintings on the vrrateni side of the Drakensberg mountains, I'htse tentiti\.'ifi 
Oegimilngs viiJl doubtkss blotsom liter, the suggestion# nutde being used sa the 
storting point for futiher investigations^ M.C.B. 

Notes on some stone implements from Ttimpbats, Springbok 
Flats, by C. van Riel Lowe. South Afriaon Journal oj Sciewe,%XVt, 
Dec. 1929, pp. 623'630. 

Gives a brief account of some surfoce Beds of the middle Stone Age near ihe 
place whem Springbok Man^ Bubatus |?£n^jft and £^ina Cape^fit were dbcOTcrrd. 
Though there is no stratigraphy, and ptoufi of any real asAodilion are absent* 
there h, on the other hand, no reAsoi!i ab^duiely to deny the pewibility of such in 
luodation* It otn only be hoped that futther will liclp to dear up and rctlie 
thiA important point. At.C.B. 

Certain Stone implements of the scraper family found along the coast 
of New South Wates^ by C. C. Towle, b.a. (privately printed, 1930), 

Mr Towle b nut hippy or the da^ihcatjoii of certain stone tooib Ibund in Ai^mdu 
AS * diipped tuck kiuvta \ Hr d<oc$ not ounsider that the working edge b the onr 
formed by the inicretccion of i priitiary fluke with the iniin but nugg^ta 
that titt blamed back is the rcauTt of condmiul re^karprning of a scraper whJcb 
becoEiirs itooper at each operation. Analogy with Kunewhit similar types occumng 
in other parts of the WDry^though of comw not neecs^iiy bdonging to the 
Mine ddtorc os tho% footid in Auitr^ta—would hardly seem to l^ck up Mr Towle *a 
omtciitioo. However ii u aIwa^ip well to docket £uth lUggefttiunA u further 
crideaGc miy turn up which will lielp to e^uddatc the question. M.C.B, 


* Nt til rally it would be cxtretnelj? unwbc in any way to cn rreli te thia South Alfiom 
apedea of munmioth with the beoit of the umc name found jo Europe. 
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Reviews 

WHO WE^TTIE GREEKS? By John Union Mykes, StrMty, CoUft^ma; 

: Cambridge Unhtfjity /Vm. 1930. /yj.mvij. 

Of the nwwntis itiempti to syntlietiM ihc prehiatoty of Greece wJiJch haw 
witfun Herat jMis, ihja » (he fint lo nJa acsopuniof all the kind* of evidence* 
^loncel conlcQi nf folk-meinory* hitherto scaraly exploited nt nU 
^ «oninely conflieting material Pmf. My«^ has 

cnai^ onler^d wtwrai^ and gone ■ very long way tonaid* answering the questioii 
which forro tl»c title d^c book. At time* the temptitioii jo atntin pm trim of ^‘deftoe 

tosmtanDil,erh«mttbMnf.^t«i; «time*thear£haepfogioirevidee«hM 

t^re wnfuatng than a ™Uy « ; at rimes ihe obecpriir ofriie suhject is w&S 

^ P™!'!*"’* to w hich we shonld^a^e liked an aniwer 

wc aUlt left WDttdenng ^vhiit ih* autlior s aiuwcf reaiJv is No tfonkf rli#. .«fi v ^ 

ddjb^ ..i „ Mu d. rt«.„a, i.SXGi 3 ,tS;.;^*«;rrp”^ 

of timing Not the Imt of the merits of this book ia the beautiful arpie We 
■" chapter the varimis kinds of evidenw in sucemion 

I”" 

The„ ■t«o«dca the Dorian mvation^and the Dorianiin,n*miiitself 

S?5Sr3SHs^5SSs 

'^Eirfy Hdiriic culn.u:^h. Soih. iL 

nweang nmicwheie tn Thessdjr* Bm wheiru jn southern Gteece Eariv ffelludiV is 
tpnifoniwd into Middle and Middle into Late IfelUdic in TI]»u1pVm m ? 

tranafrumed but tnewlypcnetmted bvinfluenra' 
nfdr'n ' And juiiT ail in MiocdoniKspjte of'thc ifS^ 

fi™ f ^ pottery is largely a survival of that of tC ISv 

r«ttcJT «hows that niudi die same w« 

inessaly loo, Now this Hartv Bronze Act culturt nnivr _ r~ 

Uu; northrm or 1"h63sdo.Mac:Htonion Variety mching EpirSj (« 
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ahuw), the oeniirat or wuihem t'nriety lesciung LcXUa Itluke^ \t-hcRr there v reasoa 
jbr ftuppoGtng it triamtamMl itself idmost uodtan^d tid Late MyceDseiD timet. The 
fabrics of ITjenoDji and liinoldadii tie locaJI tpedaliied dcveb^ents in. wbi(^ ‘grty- 
wtre* and painted ware influenoet are oppoicnl but the basic cktiient it unmtstaubly 
Eady Bronee Age in i^racter. Any eipbnaiion of niovunenls of people in oortfi and 
mirthwesc Gieeoe tnuat theicibre take into aceoiiot the unity and pcistslence of thiA 
wide-spread and deeply-rooted euJhiiE. For^ other evidenoe apart, the archaeological 
evideAoe Bbovt that the cotiung of the dJvjne-boixi dyntatics nnd that of the Dotiant 
moBt have been mofvenieiiis of people who were altitntiely akin io they came ainong, 

but windowing to geographic^ reasans, had been lesa tmeted by tnSuenm opentire at 
the centre, and it follows that if the spread of grey-wnrei is to be aesocimted with the 
spread of Iddo-gpnuaiuc tpeccb (as many hold), then the degree of Indo-genTtanimion 
of tbrfte outlying regions must cventuJilli' be estimated from the pjopottion of grey¬ 
wares found in their excavated sites. But by proposing as the bearers of Indn-gentumic 
speech the ‘ sinear-WBre * people, <ir rather x hypodictical folk, without pot-lkbrica, 
within the ’ smear-ware ’ area (p, aSy), Piof. Myna has, wc venture to diink, failed to 
grasp the unitary character of the ^Hy HeUadje-Hariy Macedonian culture. The 
adoption within an urea large enough m po^sciH widely ditferent kinds of dimotc of this 
or that kind of houre is nor so tignificani as the prolonged use of domestJe pots tlixt 
preserte identity of shape and of minute details. 

'ITic view that apectadc-fibulae formed part of ifrc ntigii a) Dorian equipment (p. 
lecdvea support from the inventory of the Marmiriani tombs. These tombs, whidt, 
an other grounds, are considered to be those of the t Jiusitx inwlers of hrlaccdonis, enn- 
idin,among other remarkable onutucnis.iion «pectacle-fibiilitc with oone-slixpcd bewea 
(positire proof of their Northern origin) made of bronze and plated with gold. If, as is 
qiiite possible, the Lsuaitz p«ple pushed atraighton into Tlicssoly, the Dmana (du>ugh 
south of'Dteo^y) may have hsd time to borrow the idea of the tpecucic-fihulae before 
they started on their Pcloponncauin sdrenture about 1130 BiC, Inddcntally, the ftet that 
the spectacle-hhulae in the Mamiirumj tombs are made of iron, as well as the rings und 
swords, auggnils the motive tluit drew the Laiiiits people wutbwarda. 

After reading what Prof. Myret has to say on the origin of the concentric circle. 
We are stiU i fpiTvmm as ta his meaning, iiince he seems to contradict on one page {p. 453 ) 
what Itesays on another (p, 454). Ptrhapa, afrer all, there is no unitary c^Ianadon of 
its origin, but all three raclma must be taken inln account; one, the tradition of con- 
Dcntiic dixies, either stamped or painted, which beginning in (be Early Bmnac 
never died nut. G«hI intcrTucdiateeKamplea are the mait-paiincdyirirotu the Amykluino 
with amuentiic dreles in triple uutlioe between liorizOntal zones, and an inds^ oon- 
reolric drcle in six-fuld oudine front a Late Bronze Age atiatiim in Cholddice (shortly to 
be published). Secnndiy,the trodirional preference of the Launitz innders for 1 ^- 
cxmccntric ditJics in flut^ technique: thirdly, the itifhieitce of Late Mycenaean s^unilB 
which when carelessly drawn and dreermnected are almoit indistinguiahable from 
oonDcntiic drefes. 

The OMuidcrable quantity of Mycenaean portery found in Macedonia » nol (as 
Prof. Alym says, p. 453) imported. It is a!nio#t exclusively made of local cby. 

On page 145 Prof. Myiw spcaJu of the contamliution of the painted ware cultures 
by local cultures ' older catabiblied *, If by these he means the Early Bronze Age 
Giltitics, the statement is dieproved by recent discDrerics which show ihai these arc 
everywhere later Umn sod impCAed upon the painted wares. 
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Tlwt the *pir*l cnititd ^ repertoire of Cjretadic patten «<» ThessaJy is [jltely 
Mpeaally sioce there h now reaian for tuppmung that it entered Thmaty in in 
mo^ form and was subsequently tnaslmecj into paint on arrival there. Thi* derivarion 
trould also equate with the appearance of painted spiral*, obvifiuilyof CyciadicoriM, 
on SM irt poieery of Creie. The only difficulty » that the incised spital-b^ pattern of 
Mao^Otiia which OOrrespands moat closely to the Cydadit, even to the wedge-ahaped 
ejiciatont with which the spirals Are usodaied, is demonslrably mudi later, 

Refugeca ftom Cueutcui [datable by Mtnyan slierds to about iSoo ex,), cannot 
hare beoQitie the ‘spiral-using intruden into Thessaly^ about ifoo a.c. [p. 241), 

We are puaahd by the statement on p, *5^ (repeated elsewhere) prehutoric 
fimerw tumuli ire common in Maccdon.iR. The tmlyones known are of Hellenistic date. 

ft wmiM be possible to find other points to critidae, did space allow, bur. when all 
u aaidjone can feel nothir^ but admiration and gratitude lor this penetratiite and 
inspiring book. VV% A. Heu^. 


'HiE DANUBE IN PREHISTORY. By V, Goaoo.-t Cmu>E. .- tht 

Clarmdon Prm, 1939. pfi. ui, 447^ and maps. 42^, 

Quite « notable « Prof. M^' Who trees fAeGr/sAjf (reviewed above), lliourfi in 
a different w^y.» Pmf. Oulde's Tht Datmhf m I*r*katory. At being hugeiv * reco^ of 
thinp found It I* naturally enough, tnit easy reading. A presentatioti of fact* knd* 
i^lf lot easily to fluent ptosc than the eipression of ideas. The repetition of clkhit 
berornes almost inevitable, but we wish Prof. Childe could imve areidisl phnues like 
^ precious metd_ , d^ good father '.etc., with which the text ta mo 11 beralfv sprinkled. 
« '“mk 'it pronmits. ate mt really adequate, and to compleit'th^ useful- 

/Se ^ Monielius’ Civilitotiom PHmitivr ^ 

Tha m uch haring lieen said by way of cri tictsm .ibcreirniiiinslittktnJDhutrecfpfd 
Udminuon for what is ntithmg Ires than s momimenisl piece of learning. To gam 

reSdoi^r ^ 31 the TaWeof Int^ 

■ 1 ereryone of the cultures there appearing i» 

fai^iOly described in detail, that the position of each group vriihin the whole » well as 

disfu«ed,o^s admiretion is bc^Tstiil 
respert the disarming modesty with which the author 
expresses his own opiiijon* os well as the courteous deference with which he ueabi 
UiK opziions of □them. 

pmbleiTW of f^nubian prehistory which are In dispure are the dare of 
\ ma i fthcre « a |JP of newly rooo years between ProfXhilOe’» reckoning and that of 
uieex£avaiar,Pnr,V^c)ihe relation of the Damibian painted wares to the pain ted* 
^re (idturea of the Black-Earth ' region «id of both to the Aepesn, the origin of 
pitied yxOi the mterrelauons of the I^usita and alliiid cultures, and finally the ehroiio- 
fogy of the H^gsnaa umfieWs. Of all these Prof. ChiUe statu the pr« knd cons with 
lucidity and farmess, sometinref adding his own view, sometime prwerving an open 

Towar^ tfie soludon of the rennd and thitd of these problem* more recent dis- 
®vert« rn Macedonia Iwve oonlributed something. This years extavatbn at Sdrvia m 
the HsUikmon i^ley, for example, shows tlrei Crusted ware, incised spiraU, black- 
polished pottery 0 bessaliim n and its varietire) ts well « a simple painted pottery sU 
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coamgtd upon and picsumsbly cntcfcd Thetsily together, Thctr eimuIcwAiis 
appe9niiicea)indde» on the site teitb the destnictton by fixe of a setUemcot of Thcssslian 
A tjfie, and is ibIio«v-cd, with Vi'bst initet lut'c been ■ ver)‘ short intenul of tiiDc, fay tbe 
amv’j] of Early Hronse Age iitmidcn frotn Mscedonis. Inferences to be dnm! from sIJ 
this are that the source of the movement lay beyond the Danube, where cnateil ware, 
Jndsed spinU and a very timibr painted ware ato at home J that the blaek-follihed vrare 
was developed ett f(Mr/e,stnce it ta identical with Biciilut pottery now known from ntimerous 
Macedonian sites ; that the seennd Thessalian Feriod {incltjding Tj wares} Is the result 
of dm movement, tlw Dintird spirals being the Lndsed spirals transiaunJ iniu paint; 
finally that the second penod io Tlieasaly mmi have begun son^ewhere about zjoo H.C. 
All this has beoiiDg too on tire oiigiit of the patnted-wito cultures of the ' Black-Earth ' 
region, which may, on the Midogy of S^rvia, rum out to be (as many think) the result of a 
timilnr ntoveitwnt frojn the Middle Danube, hut in an eastwaid di re ctbn. The Qb|eetion 
that no bored axes occur on those sites is true of tidma abo. 

prof. Childe's view tliat Corded Ware originated in South Russia receives support 
siso fforo Macedonia, where stone axes and curious fluted bone-beads, both of south 
it.t«.;,.n i}pe,have been found in Chalcidice ttssocLiied iu a context which is securely 
dstahle to about zjoO b,c. Since all the other airinidcs of tbc stratuni arc with Tray ll, 
the Kiuree of tbcH; objects is South Russia rather than Centnl Euiupe. Ualated sherds 
of Chided ware have also been found in Chalcidice in enrresponding strata. 

We are SI 4 complete toss to understand wiiat Pmf. Childc Tueam when he says on 
p.97 that during Danubisn Pfcriod* ill, tv and possibly atiU to v, Tliesaaly, Maetdonia 
and the south Dauubian regiun form one ountinuuus pmviuoe where culture developed 
on strictly parallel line*. Actually both Thessaly and Macedonia were more or less 
Btaiic but such influences as they did receive were tint Northern. W, A. H.EUlt'rtXT. 

BRONZE^EITLICHE UND FROHEISENZEITLICHE CHRONOLOGIE. By 

Nils AfiintO- JVi/1. lolicu- ^fHfAAw/«.*/)ii IVvli^ifeT pp. 216, anti 

This is a liandsonie book, finely printed and iUustruted with figures taken principally 
from Monteliu* but aupplemented also from other Kiutce*. It ia il»e first of three 
vohnnes, the second of which will deal with HalUtatt. It ts to be hoped that in the next 
volirme the publisher will nut omit such indiapemshk adjtmct* as an index and & list of 
■llustnitinua. A little extra sub^cditing devoted to headings, divisioia and title* of 
rhap irot would grcallv ssstsl the student. 

Prof. Aberg, whose work in various fields of European archaeology is well-known, 
is a devoted follower of Montelius snd putsue* the inetlwxli of hi* gwal rountryman 
with striking success. Typology is bis priodptU irutrunient and he wields it w ith 
extraordinary dexterity. This book is the naiuial ooroltary to Montelius* own work 
on Itidy,butitls vrritreit with oampicte indepcjidenoe of view, jtnd with s full know¬ 
ledge of oil the resesreb tlwt ha* been done in the roost reoent jeflts. 

A brief preface swminariring Wofitelim’ own work wu alroosl superfluous 
thou^ it» a graceful homage of byalty. T'he ftrat chapter after this discusses the 
stuning-pointa for any tbsohite chrotiDlogy, vi*. the Mycenaean and Greek contact*. 
Then begins the applicattun of ruetbod, with a chapter uf tfi page* which outliites. Oit 
typological system, tlie movement from north to south of (he Bronze Age cutture in 
Italy. This » already so familiar to students that it need not be discussed in a review, 
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Ibr bistniy of the Tetnemwe and their vuccessnn at Timmarl, Fiimelb, etc., is nowf 
matter of mu venal knowled^; and ajurt frem wme minar tnaticm of detail the view* here 
j “t**“*^y 'J?=i ^ersl acceptance. iVijwntiefcs* tt la useful to W them 
« dearly re-stated withaucii tvell-diosen and apjmiic Ultrauntiotis. The tenlljr new and 
importtinl contribution tvhidi this lutbor maltea is his strikingly origuul and unexpected 
tmunent of the Iron Age, cspcdalJy in its earliest pHiste. Before studying this the 
rea^r wiU tin well i» turn w p, 141, in order to fcmilifliize himself nidi the division into 
periods, which is quite diJieiTot both in content bik] in shotiluie chmnologv from the 
suggested by Monttlius. A cliarv « the end of the book gives t^ioe divuiomt in 
tabular hum. For Centml Italy they are as follows 1— 

First period, from tuoo to 850 B.C, 

&(»nd perii^, tst section 850 to 750 b.c. ; and aection 7W to 7t» tjc, 

Hurd period, from 750 to 650 H.Cr 
Kuiirth period, Jiotii 650 to too b,c* 


I 'm ' « f" the stitmgHit pan of the boot and is a very 

The author’s gcfieml theory, wliiiji be stipports bl 
ampbargimentantl lUiutraiion, ra folbm,. just „ the Bronze Abc waa tiiiirdurinE 
which the fertOi^g current of aviliiatko Ifowcd from north to jS, so the Iron Ai| 
which this pro^ wira exactly reveised. the earliest and most fruiS 

h^S"biri, "J '«’« ‘he new 

ncnEi^ but the north vrgA late and sJow to partiapaic, 

an^l Italian ™Smre is examined as it presents iWlf in ifiie* areas, vfi. SoulJicro 
Etiuns Rome and Term. In each of these the earliest Iron Age nahimUv exhibita 
nnous fonte which are immediatelT evolved from the preoedi^ beat Bro'tizc Ac« ■ 
l«, B « « T.„,. u. Elnni., ' 

■fe-r•" 1 ’' Wtt. ««l nupiis™.. Sub. .f ,hicJ 

teSKt."’"" "■“““• "> .f IhJ 

It^y hegrriB just about n.c, which 1ms often bLi suggeted before At ISrIi 
some of^r* ThS*^th the peculiar x-hilted sworda.aome of bronze and 

W '‘•"‘."p™™ "f ll* ta« Age b Ilu: wodicningof il,Mi 

by influences coming through the door of South Judy, and of ihi* 7?^ 

Galli m at once the proof and ll.e most sirikmg exaropb. li b ,mde K 

twtan, begintung bng before Creek mlonialion. which brings Italy in^ttMoJKiSl 
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GFCC<?r and tht Orient ut die very beginoing of the Dipylon The author'^ t:isk 

throughoul ihe rest of his book is to trace the ^dual ap/edd of these foreign iadiienos 
ftom one region to itmther^itfidi to cstimute Lbdr reactions on the vigotoui though aotne- 
vfhAi bAckwatd native dvilimlion of the tame periods. 

In the seoaiid period of the Iron Age, t^irming at 8jo the inteiest shifts froiii 
Dibhna and Tenit to tSoutbeni Eirurij. The pre-Emtscoa section of this period^ dated 
fcom 850-750, is very fully treated in vrhat i$ perhaps the best part of ihe whole book. 
It b particttUriy satbbctoiy Uwl the author sl^utd have fresily enriched our tepeitoirt 
^ working in so mudt matoriitJ^ hitlicm> neglected«ftum Ihc muaemn of Vllk Giulia, 
The hits of graves which [ire appended to thia as well as to all the other acetiona will 
enubk the student to tret and weigh the autber's theory to an extent that is not poasibfe 
at 1 fiivt generaJ reading. 

The Etniaam per^ bi jia two seeiiont 750-700 amt 700-6^ m iuffidettUy weU 
treated for a boot which cannot go into much ^e$ac of detail. There arc many good 
edrical observidona, Imt the gix^und b «o well known that there is little opportunity 
for novelties of theory^ On the whole Abcrg'a handling b here rather cDnservative and 
he has little new to ^ay. All thb is a battle-gmund ot^r which the fictioiu are atilK 
tramping, .Alter the chapter on Ceiitnal Italy oomoi the very important disetiasion of 
abanhite ctunnologyr with which Xhs reader will End it useful to attidy alao the concluding 
chapter (pp. 2oft“in0) before proewding to attack Northern lody^ 

I could wbh that this bwk had ended at p. 148, for it noukl ha^'e been pLeasant 
to dose with sn unreserved eongratukdbn Oj the author on hb fine achievcnieiit. But 
it li tneviiable that 1 should prutcat againat much nf the matter and method in die 
diapters dealuig with DoJogna and £ate. These seem to me to give a unfair idea 
of tlie originality and importance of two great oenira of independeot development. 
Moreo%^r they faTOur, by a ray forced oonstnictron of the evidence, a iscbcmc of chron¬ 
ology which is wholly iinacoepuhle. Iti hb ireattrieni of the First Bemicci period 
the author is quite orthodox in hb dimnology, pbdiig the beginnin|E at tooo nxr. and the 
end 850 But he does no jmrice to the wortraansJup of the time, and, by ignoring 
die fict that the Bnest engraved bronze girdles occur at Bologna before 850 bx., he mW 
chat city of fhe credit for the production of thinn. We ojx ted mdeed to suppose duiC 
Botogna was a perfectly iwnighted region until it was dvitired by GomntcnDC with Eirnria 
in the 7th century. 

It Q certainly not easy to deddjc whethef thekrge veaa^ hamnicred bronze vi hidi 
characterize both the Northern and the Isouthcm VtlUnovana were fifst produced at 
Bolo^a or in Emuna. Hut before albivihg nuz^lves to be convinced in favour of 
Etruriji it it welt to realire that Ai>erg*9 very pSautible argument mt!y depenib aUnost 
entirely upon iJie assutnption that the Bolognese: examples are btef in date, whidi is not 
necefiuirilj true even on typaloj^od ground. The author ta fact intiodui:^ the new 
opopcption of a Third Bcnacci period of 700-h^o &.C. and into this restricted time he 
proposes to crowd all the fin^t and most distinct] vc producta nf Second Beaacd. It fo a 
vioirat expedient. 

My next objeciioo to the Bologna diaptcr is onnceitied with the Amoaldt peritid. 
I know of no reaaon whatsoever for pLidng thir beginning of the Amonidi period as late 
as 6a5 and can lind none !n this volume- "tliis is one of the msrst etrikmg aitd 
certainly the most dxngemus of Aberg'^s innovations* How mizch of an innnvadoa it ta 
IxrooTTies evident when the chronology adopted by previous wrilcra ia cKajiuncd. Even 
Duentt, who always favouia minimal daring ^ has recently pUred the heguming of 
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Amooldi tc 650^ vhilfi lU the others, vix, Monteliis^ Joban^ii, and Ig have 

preferred iojnethjfig mrarer to ^ widi ■ |[xght jiStM or miiiui.. Abcrg^a iUtcmcnt 
i$ ihat the whole periixl tt eo utiifomi that it b ^ acarctly thiiitabk " it ihoahf matt 
than a antory. TIic tmmediatr anawef ro ihia b that oditts have found it pcEftcdy 
rhmlcjh lr^ but ncitbei: ttic one statement nor the other amounis to being an sr]gumaii. 
It may bo conceded that ii extraordinarily dilltailE to find any fixed painla to which 
Anioaldi can be anchoretlH Thai it eivcU at 5OQ B.<-\ or ool) a few j^eaiw earlier is itnivtr- 
saUy admitted. Bm the upper limit b quire evaaive and scetni to be atmo^t at the mercy 
of 9ubjecdvi! opinkni^ 1 myielf have relied a good deal on the ftyrkclLcontsin fumttbed 
by the imported ^td work a( VeltilonlAf but it ia doubtlirtfl true that this tm^ht hai^'e been 
handed down. Ne^^rthclefts, aa the oidy apparent synchroniam ii should certainiy he 
allowed some value. U scetns imperative«capeciidiy if he in lends tn base his 1 tails taft 
drronobgy on Italian evidenoe, that . 4 berg should ver>' dearly and expliddy demonatrete 
hU aJfgTiiiicnl on thia very Ijuportaiit point. A ehapter at the opening of his second 
volume would surety be very apptopriate--^d might even convert Iho&e who it picaenl 
flee fto reason to follow him.. 

The chapter an Eate. which tfi the leoat aatiafactory tn the bookk opens with un attack 
upon the reality of any First Period at Esic. I sympathise with the Attaxik, as the general 
belief m this retfu-mythical period haa done modi liarm,. 8ui i du noi tlunk Ibai the 
Museum has ever classified tomb 236 as btkinging to the Fintl. Acluilly tomb zjfi Is of 
great interest. I have described it elsewhere as not only belonging to Second Bcnarti 
but Tcpresenting the very earliest stage of that peritHi at fote. With it, in any caeei must 
unquestionably be undated sever^ other tcimliSj from the close simiJarity of ihdr 
GQTitenls^ OmscquEnitly llicre ia s smidl but very well tnarked griHip which nn my 
dating would early Secnod Brnacci and on Abcrgli would Ire * Third Benacd ^ In 
either evtni ir is impoaaible for him to miimain that ihe Second Period of Estc cuntains 
nothing earlier than Amosldj. And when we recall that his Amoaldi is only to begin 
at 6x5 BA', then aiirely everyone mtuit Agree in refuding m bring dowxL to ihAt'date auch 
objects as antennae swotds and engrav^ belts of the Jkdogneae and Etrurian types I 
In abort there k every rMfion to think that the Ireginning nf the Second hbit perl^ is 
quite 150 yeara earlier Uian the muibor places it. Mter this it is a relief to fiftd that llw 
beginning of the lliird Period at Esie h correctly given as 500 b.c. It is a date aa ivcU 
attedteJ by the evidence m any purely arebaeobgiCfl] date can be. 

In conctuflJon it mtnl be made quite clear tlmt my atricuires on the treatment of 
Nortii Italy must not be taken as implying any want of npprectatiott of )!ic authur'a bool 
as A whole. It utnost v^uable« able for the fullness of itm luaterial and for the exoelktice 
of A great pan of its CTitidstn. Tliere is no student of t talian luchacologj- who w^UJ not 
oeed to keep it on bis shelves and to refer to it inonaantly. D. lUj^OALL-MAclvim* 

A HISTORY OF E. 4 itLY CHINESE AB'r* By 0»viuj> SratN. Vot. t, Prehistoric 
■nd Pre-llim Periods. f>p. xiv* 751 mfA pktit. Fo/. Hm Period^ w. iyi, 

87p mrh ixo pfotei, iti. Sculpture, pf. tv^ii 70, mth 12^ plaift, Vof. tVp 
Archittetufe. pp. XUJ, 77, with tzo Berm, ^929-50. £4 4^ eoih; £14 j^r 

tht fit. 

Dr Sirdn might ewty have caKcd bif book * ChJnesi! Archaeoloify The reason 
why rtwflt writers on Chinese subjects awid the wonl tu probably that ihcy have hardly 
any of the sort of data w hich fonn its basu in Eumpe. Theit U pknty of material; 
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but the fttudcnt a rather m the powti™ in which biok^ts would fiml tbem«lvc* if 
they had iiothiitg^ ot bird-Itfc left to itudy except collectioiie of c;g^ tnd posaibZy ihc 
vrorlta of Unniieu^ aod Budbu. Not thst the Oiiuesc literatim: which bean on thrir 
«ubjcci b half iu belpliil. A knowtedgie of the dasaic kaguage wTiuld not have helped 
Dr Sif^ much in oompiluig th^&e wlucnet. ^flie first dcab among other things wtih 
the quite reoent discovciic^ of neolithic pottery ; our how] (pi^ c) b of unuaujJ beauty. 
It Ima iinisti and svmmctTyeqtMJ.farmstftnot^ to that of the La Tine period |ar (iUuaemti^ 
in ooloura in the Hcrculcfl Read niemuriat volume}now in the British MuAeuTii. Other 
pieces are obviously coruifcted with the brtutee# of the Chou dytiaaty» sorne bear 
inscriptionj. ProbJeixti brutk ; tbeie ant the jade with turquoise cnennted 

handka^ so oifiousJy Mexican in appearance ; there are the analogies betweea the C1 k»u 
bconse putrems and the recent art of northwest Americai Dr Sinha builds no theories^ 
but suggeata many, and the maleriiil be presents and diactrsses is what modem echolars 
regard aa ihe significant materiaL The Yin bonea are thnratighJy diicitSfled. Much 
apace ti dcTinied tn (he late Chou and Chiu ; and we are grateful for ihb pm^ 

[Ugdity. The author has had uniqiie opportunidcs for the mvesUgation of tbit group 
and giv'ea oa a variety of types which wdl iUustmteo (bc$e hitheim little undtrsinod 
Styles, which to repiTBciit the relaxatiiin of the tensely-wound patterns of the strict 
early dmigns of Chou. The oalJotypes ant cxoellrnt in aU four volutttn, hut m tliia 
eapedally one b impressed by their dearness ; and attidy is further aisislrd l^y enlarged 
details tn oeverai cases. 

The second yolume introduces us to a futlynieiebped but npidiy dunging dviihea- 
IJOR, the stable hiatorical China of the Hari dynasty* U is here that we begin lo meet 
Scythian art; this h treated by the Author defintlely ffom the poinl of ynw of the 
ciyiliied art of China wbidi it influenced. Dr Sir^ dearly enipbasi^ the liiflcrrna 
between this strong but almost dtunayvcertsmly unrc^urccfiil art, and the seulptutal 
invendvencas of the Chinese of this periodp regarded by (hem as ihcit classio age. Our 
own knowledge of it has enarTnOusly increased lately. Dt Slrdn k ca usual up-to-date 
in hi* references to the remarkabte d^verks of lacquer ptextUES^ete-^ accessible hJthcTto 
only in Japanese pubhcatioiu^ and to tbe friuEs of tlw Kodov expedition. 

Everj^thing abiiDst which b lUusiratednr neferred to in these two wjumes has been, 
excavated, it has been the author's task to compare, to asranble* tn draw cuncltisions^ 
and present them ; md lim despite the difficulties of field-wxjrk, ofEen in its 
absencep Ims has achieved* 

The id« of devoLing sepafate stjlumw lo Sculpture and Archit^ctute respecijv^y 
ii a sound one. In Europcp one is acotstomed to twk to these tTry Subjects to supply 
the esrlfeat eitamples and the moai pennaoent meoEorUls of a country’s art. They are 
usuidly the first which the student encountert; they ^Strtd, too^ the most obvious bridge 
from archaeology to an-faktory^ and the safest. In China it ia olherwisc. Scdlptuie 
Cfflira itiund Buddhism^and was coeval with the heyday of that teligton, from the fifth 
to the fifteenth oeaiuries : but neither Sculpture nor Bi^dhbm influenced the Cfilnesc 
in the amne way that Chekuanity and Hcltenk ideala in nxt influenced Europe, nor wm 
the influence ao lasting. 

Dr Sirtn^a work in this field has been exhaustive \ and he here gives us the crcairi of 
bis resea/chea, Hk critical atuHty^ tested already In a rather imdogpijs field, that of 
ltdian primititv pointing, here proves its worth. Of ihe wiiunic devoted to architecture 
it is enough lo say that there is nothing ebe Itlcc it, and that only the tiw^tHcr, photo^ 
gmpber, and scholar wbnifc mjtk we arc ooi^idering wuld have produced it. 
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Architecture, tbaugh not, like snilplure, a pl^ of Buddlml culture, iKiJ* oofy a 
slight relatun to the genenl m-bistory of China; Its devdopment was iotlcpeodcat, and 
it seems to have changed oa the wholic Icsa drudcally ftom age lO egc than other Chinese' 
arts. There ia realty aomething here of the mythical * cycle of Cathay *; certainly the 
last ip yeont, in Europe, birvE piwuocd more varied in buihliAg than all Chinese history. 
Meak^ China aiiJl scema m staiul and ctutnblc mneh where it stood : bcitce the heaoty 
and Jnterect of Dr Sir^’a photogripha. He alv> dremi interestUig matter ftxiiti Japan, 
always a hopeful repository of T'ang tnditiaiu atiil loo much ne^cted by atudenta m 
England, 

Surveyed as a whole, the art of China oonatitutfsi something eren less like a 
continuum than that of Eurape ; eapcdally is thk inie of the tatet perjoda, fium T'ang 
onwards, with which Dr Sir^ will have to deal, if, on die solid foundaiiun he bat Laid 
lie ever cares to erect one or two more storeys. But so different is the treatmcni which 
thee later periods require, that he will perhaps refrain. Potlery for instance, which 
down to the T'ang dynasty reflectB m so infomiarive a way the general art'tendcAcka of 
each period, bcoomes in Later dynaatiea so apecutlizetl a subject as altuust to juatify dkc 
exiatruoe of ihose people, diristeiied by M. Vigniex ' cimjiiogrepheato whom for the 
moat part tlie Britiah Museum deputes the study of Chinese Art, Our oilier museum, 
at South Kensington, deputes it to mibody ; but then it k unfortunately so organiaeJ 
that the study of the subject* Dr Sirdn so usefully deals with under one bead is necessarily 
divided between three or four separate and very water-tight deportments ; scuJptnre, 
oeramim, metal-work and tcitiles. There are few if any Englishmen who have had 
the opportunities uecesiaary to ptmluo: auch a work, whi^ reflem credit alike ua the 
author and on the Museums and Univeraity of Stockholtn. W. W, WiiVKWOaTit, 

GESCHICHTE DES KUNSTGEWERBES ALLER ZEITEN UND vOLKER, 

flamf I. ByDft H, Tit. Bosskst. pp. xit, 3^, irV,A x8 ptales, Bfthni Wasmuth, 

tgai, 4a iRdrAr, 

This work is pLiumed as an eucyclnpaetiia of decorative art, and if the promise and 
pregnmnic of this first volimie are followed the editor and publisher will earn heartiest 
thanks and ODn^ulalfetu frem all, Each aection k entnuted to s spcctalist who, 
having debated toiitself to the culture of one definite region, writa with accurate and' 
particuUt knowledge. They thus fonji selinMiitHincd essays haatsd largely on Individual 
fs^reh. 'Fhey are conoseJy and clearly written, well printed, and each is funtiahed 
witliiseriaoftuceellentplates, TheookiurBdpIitcsatttleli^nfuliindtbcphotogravures 
of Sqrtblc metalwork deserve speeia! prajae, as al» do the ivories from Mywnae, Some 
of the ootaposite plates of illustrations seiectod from variruis publications suffer from the 
blocking out ptoocM and from the odd assortment of saea. A marble statiKite frrnn 
Karos appear* as large as the throne of Minus, h would liavt been advisable to give 
the size of the originals or the scale of the repruducliutu, sinn llie objects Uliistraccil 
vary from small broochea tt> the car from the Oseberg ship. 

The first seetion deals with the Ice Age and it a atrai|^iforward sum mary of man's 
earliest efforts towards artistic self-eaprcsajon. New Dr van Schellema in fifty pages 
surveys dooiRittve art in Europe from the Neahihlc Age to the Iji Tkie style. This 
covering a wide area in time and space, ia perhaps (00 much compressed and ajuld have 
been ii»re fully illustrated. The Age of iMigrations which foliows contains some of the 
finest plates. Specially welcome are the ex«llent nproductioRt of filmlae and those 
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2^^ w««lw.rk tfc Oseber^ ahip. Dr Itidd »™«nl Df 

Scythian decorative art ja moat impartuit, anil in ii hit deep biowledee of tlu> ihont* 

utflucnces which afl«;tc(i it fnnq tune id time, ^’cry mhojiif: is olate Jti wtiii'li «hn^ 
two of the *tuf& fuimi) in Man^lb by the Koztaff eii{xditmn. Textiles an so nrdv 
found on maeat sites that it is impoitsiti lo show that the beut style of the iiJSl!!!Sk 
was equaUy popular u, woven and embroidered fahHa. Profosor Bosch-Gimpera's 
scBunt uf Spam amt^in^l from Neolithic to Ronan limes place* the Iberi«i^SJ 
^ts nght oonlexL Tlx pla^ of bronses and painted pottery giie an excel lent Fdc^of 
typical des^, the of which was ooce so stnmgely mutmdcratMd. A abort 

H ? ‘““e v>ii»sblk chapter oo Italy by^ 
ilt^ A*^'***"^ JT^cr with dilSciilr proMems, the early ethnolb^ of 

Italy the Etruscans and the nse of Romaii ntitore. He doc* fid] justice hi the EmiaSm 

iirlfw Tirr,'**" mete «ipyisisof the Greeks. The Phoenicians am to him’ 
m the West Mediteitaoeflii as at iIk East the ptmcipal crurien of the oricmaliainiF style 
The same phenomenon occurred in Greece and in lulv simuhaneousty. Oticnia] 
mfhienoe on tlw nauve Geometric and ViHanovao fashions prodieed in one 

^ oncmalinng style and tn the other Etnisflii. cultum. Tlie Aegean dviliantion bv 
it mclod« short account* of .^ta and Sardini,, For Crete he duieEards 

^ Arthur Evans perrods and djvnla Cretan culture into three stages; eaiiy Cretan 
ftom 4000 to 1700 Bj;, to the destiijction of ihe older Hace 0/ Knosa^ niiddfc Cretan 
tom iTO to [400 BXJ., in the destruction Of the second pskee at Kno^o*; and kie 
Cret^ front 1400 to r^ B.c., the period that succeeded the downfall of the Minoati 
■ Ol^rwi^ hu cstimaie of the power and quality of JMinoan deCDiutiw. art 

IS orthodox. For Myorw and the maintand of Greece he adopts the three Hclhidie 
«nods of their cultuni! evufutmn and throughout «nphasire,V di(ferenc« tom 

Crere; & wnrehreii^krotocbnTtochc aUdnkieriseirerKem 

K^tur He belief ihsi Gnreka were already in Greet* in 2000 b^. a^d rsdally 

^flerent from the Cretans m whom he discovers feminine tendenries. Cvtmis and^ 

and Wic pass /#T fiiltum m the Soutli Seta and the Eki 
I ndian Islands Fheir ptrnutivc and temi-barbarie cnlture is an admirable foil to the 
eariy history of Europe and the Meditcrtanean and show* bow similar foimi of omwnenl 
may ocotf ro popte* wi^ly separated in rare, spare, and time, who can have had no 
ofumexidu wilh ont another. A J 0 Wjio 

srxmws in ancient glass. By Mwv L, Tnowwttoax. 

Stttdia iutraturt, vol, xni, nor. 3 and 4, \UmmtHy of tOinoii 

igaStwtorft^jo). pf, ao6. $1,50. * ' 

This a^rsble and bboTimis thesis rm the ancient Greek and Latin [itemture 
renting to glass was t^tnm originally for b doctor** degree and then stihseQuejiUy 
enlarged to thi present sue of 206 pagre. The authoress hu made a rery laige collection 
of classiail passage on this subjrct. which, if not exhaustive, contains all impottant 
reftrenaa down to t^ fourth rentury aJ>„ a work of great value to three intertoted in 
the cany history of gisaa m Greece and Rome, So thorough is it in its u$c of 
quototiotis that It IS. perhaps, unfortumte that, of set purpose, * no attention is paid to 
*e hteiuture of otfer nairoas, Egyptian. Uabylonian, and the like beemsc it k now 
beoonujig more and more obvious that numeraus wnnls were brought into the Greek 
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iiDgu^ fram the Near Eofftp prtibably bj tnder&, not only for natunil product, From 
myrrh to maiidnagom, from mdrci^itr to mUy^ but »l»t> for ihc dkcovcriea of the wly 
A^yriflO cbembU (for example : aventLiriiie gka* (afrini) saxuiu marf^mshiiti * Apwgkd 
nd mmcntl") which ia found in Pliny aa For thu iciison the authored 

i«oiild have found a dcriTacion for yet the ctynuib^ i$ unknown T In the 

Assyrism word uknu^ bp» b^uli, and blue bng ago au^eated by Jensen. Apurf» 
hott-evefi fnim such small criddsert as thisi the book denies all praise for the paiiu- 
taking cm whji± has obviously been besl?&wed upon tt. It is a mosi hmidy b^fc of 
reference to the classical authors' writingB on die aubjecti. R. C. TbOMl^N^ 

ANGLES. DANES AND NORSE IN THE DISTRICT OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
By W. G. Cau 4 HCWOOO, Jofi^ Mem&fM Mtaetm puhlktitiom, fu^iwk 2, 
Second tdisi&n. Huddmfiiid^ fp. 62, UimtrjiUd, ti* and if. 31/. 

Mr CohingwDod's authorship of this useful and uiteresting guide to die stone monu¬ 
ments of the HuddeiBfield district wia In itself a sure gunnmtee for the need of * second 
edition within a few jtm of the appeanmee of the first, Ftdfiln^ent of thw Peed 
^ven tile author an opportunity to revbe and add to the original tear. A frantlspieoe in 
colour of the Berhiauith croaa at Thornhill aeniea U> Temmd ui that to the Angles as to 
other peoples in antiquity the stone from which the cro$s«:a were carved was merely a 
materia] iry^re peTmanent than wood iind had for iheiti no aesthetic attraction of its 
Indeed in the earlier periodi the laating mouutnents raked to tbc dead, notably t^ 
Dcwftbujry croaSp seem m echo the richly carved and painted woodvmrfc wldeh we know 
adorned the houses of the living. In the iilcr monuiuents the growth of atone-buiUing 
makes itself apparent. The nure tauch of the wofxi-csirver Is temporarily Inat tn the fint 
efinrta of an as yet comparatively untried school of Tiiasons* E, T* L. 

ETRURIA PAST AND PRESENT* By M. A. JoirNsroNe, Mrihutn, 1030. 

pp* XV, 146. RniA 1; ptaiti. yr 6d. 

The only unsatiafaiciory thing alwut ihk book k Its partentems dtk. ‘ Etniria 
p'jst and pfcsem ^ stiggeats folios the sire tif Dempster and learoEiig as ponderous rs the 
eradilfon of rhe Emperor Claudius. Actually we haw before m a light and prettily 
f lliisfrated litile octavo w^ritten in a very pleasing popular form. 

The aufbtirM makra no pteience m originality but she has studied camfully and 
sysiematicaily under good rmtsters, has traveU^ over A deftl of iJlic munuy and resd 
evwy book which bean upon any asjwct of her lubjtct. 'rbe lesidt i» a vtry (pod 
example of what this kind of populanzaiion ought to be. As an introduction to a faadnat- 
ing studf in which all inteliigcot peoute ou^t to be tntemted Etmria pail andptttent 
may be warndy armincnded. It wifi teach the novice nothing about prctatl Eliuria, 
wbicli in any caw he will prefer to estimute Ibr himselfi but a gnmt deal about andent 
Etiuiia and its iohahttiutts. All the informatiun u pedbclly mutworthy end there aie 
DO uisccumdea or carelicaB etniements. The deacriptioiia^ nwreover, are rcmarkibly 
catnplcK, and the audiuieu deserve* a word of special praiae for including lefennoa 
to apecimens in the Bridah Museum. In a second edition a few superfluous pag^ of 
tentim^ud icOecdons and the forttmiitely brief chapter on Euusom cliildien might 
he aniitled. Except for these the book nuintsiot throughout a dignified style which i* 
well adapted to its maiter, D. Rahualj,-MacIvh». 
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A MlffrORV OF GREECE. By Ctsn, E. RoaiwwM, Mrtkutn, 1939, pp, tfo 

mth 33 iihisttatioia, and £3 maps. 7/ hi. ‘ 

E\TRYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE. By M. and C. II. B. Qveksbll 

BaU/ard, 1939. vin, 140, and 73 jt 6J. 

I t is rare » find a («xibool!| designed for the upper dassa of schools and for uni' 
wrsUy sttwients, which is ss enjoyahle to read through as a novel, bui du* » mie, 
aeptrto credf, of Mr Rotrinson'a Uiita^ of G/tetr. Thort>ti|^Uy up-io -date, it deals with 
the subject from » inodem point of view, that b to aay that, where it b possible, reasons 
an given fcr bistoriisU phenomena, and when this b not suitable, the iwrstive is tene 
and arresting. From end to end the reader b sustaioed by a feeling of ooti&icnoe in 
both the accttracy of the wiitcr's fcnowkdge and hb setue uf proportion, Tlie fbia] 
diaptcr on * the Hellenbiic Age and After' gives a glim pee of the routes by which Greefe 
thought and art hnire reached the later world. The pboffigfnphic illustrations are 
delightful, but the end paper giving a disgtammatic view of ancient Athens b nibleading. 
It b talum, we are told, from Mount Lycabcttiis, « fact whtrfi docs not anveymud 
mpographicaJly to ilic avetage reader* (he points of the rompaas are not given, and so the 
Piraeus appeals to the north of the dty, Thb faJ« impression rosy remain with the less 
observant of the book's youthful rea^re. Tlie maps and plans and chrenotogicnl tabfes 
are g»d. There are amall robprints on page 93, line 30, and on page 114, tine 5. 
Piste HX b bound opposite page ao6 but ita explanatoiy note u printed at the ft»i of 
page x6o. 

The new QuemieU book b pleasant m handle, and many of the illustrations are 
even belief than we hare been taught to eipect fit>m the author*. The book begin* very 
abruptly with a description from Apollonius of the Atgonaute and their ej^iedition. Thb 
b really not Homer, and mighi have been omitted. Neat the Ilbd and Odyssey are 
BuminanKd book by book witli commentfl. Thb pbn apolb the story, and doe* not 
leave a dear impression of the chief tnddeots. IIm; transbdon b not particularly 
pleasing; for instance, 'Eros look the opportunity to quickly string hb bovf and lit an 
arro w from hb quire r, and shoot at Medea '. The List chapter deals in a very dbjointed 
way with things; buildings, ploughs, looms, chips. Here the audwi* are on their own 
ground, and are at their hot, and the descripuoti* and ilhutreimns wilt lielp many people, 
both the young and oihcre well pastBchool age, to undereund the matarid dvihxatipn of 
Homeric limes, 

Tlib book, bowerer, &ib to g^ve the atmosphere of the Homeric poems, and leaves 
an ojicasy feeling that the authan art not quite sure of their ground. Theif inability 
to undereland the pnnutive nature of the period b evident from such rcmarl^ as the 
following (p. 31);— This » an extraordinary thing, tlial Homer could have thought 
of ■ God u » huncan that he bcHows out loud when he » vmunded Yet the guds of 
an age tong after HotiLer were still obnaidcred capable of weaknroses quite as human as 
thb. Again ’ the combatants, like the men to our own great war, fought, not because 
they loved lighting, but beenust fate drove thcoj on But the Homeric wind for battle 
meiM 'joy'. I'inslly,' We have come to think of an acropolis as a sacred place, wherea* 
the word only meana on high ' We ' here must surely be limited to the sutl»(*, 
for througbout Greek hbtory the acropnlu u the fortren hiif of the dty, not oeccssaiily 
the sanctuaty. In the description of the Uoa-gate ai Mycenae the pitbr between the 
lion* b alluded to a* though it were an unimportant ornament instead of the emblem 
of a cult. 
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Tlie architectural sketches Jtnd recuiutrucdons arc ingenious and intentling, and 
ml beauty is aclupvcd in aome of the fbmicr. Tbe book U'ill be t^'cry iisefii] on the 
aheivca of the school library. If tbe authors wiU read Mr Robiitson^s book thdr next 
voltinw aboutd greailjr benefit,. Dina FdfETsrav Dobsok. 

A BABYLOXLAN ClTl:' IN ARABIA. By R. P. DoucHEHTT. Ammcaa JtHmat 
Archaeotvgyy 1930. xxxrr, 396-3 ta. 

This is an article of a kind that inF^t be written far mote often. It is a stiminary 
of what is known about tbe oasis of Tehna in Arabas. Teima ties bemecti the Great 
Ncftiil on the northeast and Medain Salih (on the Hcjaa railway) on tbe soulhwent. ft 
also lies ciactly midwav tiecwcen Damsarus and Mecca, bcttveeti the 27th and zSlh 
paratkla of latitude. FoUticaiLijr' it is now mnler the control of Ibn Saud, ruler of ihe Hejaa. 
It has only been visited by seven Europeans, the first in 1^48 sod the lut in 1909. 

Professor Dougheiry summaiixea the scanty archoeobgical kitowlctigc we posseas, 
piuves that Teinia was the scat of the RahykiTuan court for part of the reign of Nabonidus 
(ting of Rabykin, 556-539 S.C.), who oonquered it, and expiesKS the Iwpe so pro¬ 
mising a site may k more ib^ughly explored. The diffioitdes of extAeaiton there 
might at present be cDnsiderabte, but surely eomeone could make a rapid ncoonnaisssoffi, 
photograph the ruins and bring back tpedmens of the pottery and fiints that arc add to 
oarer the surfaix ? Tcima can be reached by ttji from Ammam in Transjordan. 

LES FOUILLES DE HADDA. Par }.*}, BAitrHCitTC. To?, ni. Figures ct figurines, 

album photogmpluqiic. iWmoiret de la EMligatiaH arch^t^ique fratifoue en 

Afghanutan, Parij ; Van Oarf. pp, 26, 1 >3 piaUi. 

We are informed by the publisher of these M^moirtt tliat volumes I and Ji of this 
aeries will not appear until the end of 1931, Volume i is to contain the text which 
will discuss tlw datirjg of these stnguiirly beautiful and iatefestiag monuments. Mean¬ 
while the English reader may welwnie 1 few pirticuUrs concerning the site whtdi pro¬ 
duced them. 

Hadrla is a village about fht miles to the south of Jelalabsd, It is the Hsi-lo (Hels) 
of foe Chinese pilgrims, HeU was edebreted for its omde, which the fomoua Iraveller 
Hsuan-tsang himself consulted (at foe pites of five pieces of goy } when he passed fomugh 
foe ttwi e. AJt. 630, The history of the district ia a oompUcated one. ITie Kushati 
(ludo-Simhian) kings continued » rule rhere after foey had loot foeir footing ia tniti» 
proper, is to «y, from iboui 330. They wen driven out at foe end of foe fifth 
century by foe white Hum (Ephthalites), who an known to Iiave been riulcniopponcnis 
of Buddlusm. It ia usually assiuiied that the stupas and monasteries of Hels were 
destroyed by foe Wliite Hun king Mihirxhtila sboui 530. We only know for certain, 
hnwe>x;r, that he persecuted foe Budi^ts; we hat-c no particular informatfon con- 
cerning the fste of Hels. As omfinnsiion of this supposed destructioii Europexo writers 
quote foe statement of HsQjin-ixaiig foal' foe sTnpas are in a state of neglect and demy ' 
A careful reading of the passage in the original slmwa, however, that this mtatement is 
mcaut to apply, not to the stupuof the kingdom of Nagarahara in general (thus induding 
Heb, whidi was dependent on this kingdom) but only to the stupas of the city of 
Ka^rahara, foe capital. 

The populariiy of the oracle and of foe Buddha-relica Bssodated with it had estab¬ 
lished Heb as the load hfisdquartere of Buddhism, at the expetue of Nagarahan, when 
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Buddhism vr2& bui Hiuduiw) fluujisbmg ; for b thh modirnilc-ibrd tcrwn there 
wem 6 ^ Hindu temples. 

"ITic V\TiJie Huus wcfc dmm out about 560* by ibe Sossanko rulers of Pemia, and 
despite # succESabn Mristern atticki^ ruled li Kabul tJXt shout S71 when tbe^r vvere 
finally ousted by the MoHmimcdans^ 

The present ftlhum^ oonaisdug dmosi; enfirety of detached heada, h typicd of the an 
that Houiisbed under the Kusbou rulers^ wherever they appearedn Of this an we have 
two main phases; (r) i&C century U.C to 3fd cMlury with iti centre iici Caudhata 
proper ; (2) 4ih to 6ih century, witb iu centre in Afglianiaian^ whete the Kusham enn- 
buucd to rule after they had Iwn c^ipelkd from Indk pioper by the native Giipta 
d^Tiasty. 

[i would seem at first Bight that the figmea of the present album belong exetustvety 
to the second pltaac. There is however, the possibility of a thiid phiw, extending 
from the expuisjon of dm Uliire Huiia (£. to ihe fall of the Kusha^ (r, Byi). 
Whcditr any of the objects here figured befong Iso this third period is a quesfiem that 
will be dkenwd in die introductory volume. 

It is known that Bartboux earned on bx$ cxtiemely mteresting rescardka under 
condjuuns of great difficulty, owing m the fanariea] opposilJon of the local inulklia. It 
is to ids coumge and detciniMatiofL that wr owe the preterit volume, aa abo the poasibUtty 
of studying the Hadds finds at present exhibilcd in the Musik Guimet. A- Walev. 

HELLENISTIC CTVILISATrON, fly W. W. rdltioFf. 

a/vf Co.^ 1930. pp. 334^ i6r^ 

TIk fact that 3 Teamed work, first publtsbed in 1^7^ has ilieady gone into a second 
edition, proves that it hat mmy quaUdes beyond mcFe learning to commend it. A 
detailed lervicw in this cast b unnec^s^ry^ but for ihc benefit of those who have not seen 
the first edition may drew attention putticukdy to the HistoticaJ Oudinc (ch. t) 
which ilcala in a maatEtty My with the difficulty of ibe period from Alexander's death 
10 3t BX:., and the eiory of the contacts between Hellcnkm and the Jew* (ch. vl). The 
book's vdue is greatly ineteased for the amdcni by the indusiou,. tn thb edition, of 
fbotnolra** 111 the briefost pcissiblc fotnip gking the sources of statemefiis in the text. 
To ofcc a single iDstance^ the statement as to the prevalence of mfantidde m the Greek 
dti» b absotutcly ooavindng in view of the dooimenti thw cited* Apart from the 
rBJteSi and a lew minor concctions, the second edifion b pmcdodly the same as the firs;?. 

F. j. Dobson* 

THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND t a review of their types and feature* from the tfith 

to the iStli centuries. By Basil Olives. With a forewud by Stanixt Balowin^ 

M Ba£t/^d, 1925. pp. xiiv, 91, mill 99 ptaUs, axd in 3 it. 

Thb is nut only * beautifu] book but an impiortant one, for it deal* with a subject 
which hi* not been treated s* a whole before, (hough (he ooltage* of otvc or two counties 
havp been separately described. The stone bows of the CotsuiDldi, the Cbmisli gramtCp 
(he cuh-wolls of Devon and Doroet, the dm ber^framed cottogra of Hereford, Salop snd 
East Anglia, the use of brick and Hint in Norfolk and Suffolk^ the pkincr and harder 
work of the Northern coimlies^ ill these and many more ate described and admirably 


■ We vould Hfcc to draw the artenfion of ^ other pohEiihen to this lict.— Earnm. 
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iiluso-atcd. And tlie various stvles arte not merety described ; the reown for their 
pfevalcRce in smy diatrict is giveni the methods used iti their oonsbuction arc explained^ 
and the pectUior feittircs and details proper CO each dutrict are dwelt iipon^ 
m djj^j&eruti-rrna on the making of cob ind mud waliA, on plastering and pargetting, and 
more eapedalLy on thjttching^ which are of great practical Taluc. 

In Mi Baldwin's words, wc can * only tope that this ■fcxilume will find its way inw die 
hands of as many as posaihk nf those who have to do widi the nminteairqcep pn^rvatiofL 
or creation of cottage buildangs througbout Engjand, whether they be archilects^ builikra, 
landkinlt or jual onltnary folk \ Ed- H. GomiAltD. 

MUS^E ARCHfiOLOGiQOE LifeGEOISt catalogue wirurutire de la aectlnn pr^ 
histotique. By J, SaftVAia axi J. IIiijaAI--NA^"Dite;. Ltige^ pp. 14S. 

In a recent number of ANTtQurrr (tv', 155) the ^itnr drew attention 10 the {jii|Kirt^ 
ance of the Miti& Curtius at Li^. Since hia vidt an excellent Catalogue of tbe 
Museum by J. Servaia (K^per) ^nd J. ifamal-Nandrin ban been Issued w ith tbe aid of a 
Bubvention' from the dty at the tow price of la francs- The work begins with an 
unusually dear and wcIt-bsLmced summary of prehistoric periods in which full vatue is 
assigned to the East Anglian evidence forPhocene man, and the independence of TsTden-’^ 
fiirian at die culture of an epoch is properly queried. In this secoon, and eltewh^re, a 
number of irnpoitant specimens in the private collection of llainal-Nimdrin are figur^^ 
The description of the Museum cases dial follows this intreduotion ia adtnirably designed 
to eluddaic to the visitor alt points not expUined by the exctpiionally insmicrire Ubeh 
attached m each. The full iucriptions and 455 illiigtrafioEis make it, Imwevcr,eminently 
lideful also to those who arc not fortimaie euough to be ahle to visi tbe Museum itse!L 
Of special Interest are the cOinb used for decorating Dmalian (DajiubiMi| pattery^ the 
very Bridsh^looking leaf-shaped arrowhesda and the paJaeoUthtc rein»^ from die 
^unous cave -of Spy. In sharit here is » mode! guide both from the sUndpoint of tbe 
native bymao and the foreign student. V* GoHDON Childe* 

THE LANDS OF THE EASTERN CALIPHATE: Mesnpoiambt «id Central 
Asia ;: from the Moslem Conquest tr> the tinie of Timur. By C, Le Stranot- 
2 nd impTisuon* CambfiJgef pp. 536* atid 10 m 4 ip$, atf* 

A reviewer muat iirst express his tlianks to the pubLiaber for reprintuig diis in- 
valuable handbook. It is just a quarter of a century since its fust appearance, and it imd 
become difficult m secure copies. The very short list of emendatkidB published is a fine 
tribucc tn ibe schobrehip of the author, and shows that for once a repnnt of the origInaJ, 
witlmul sltcvatioft of pagination or map. i» fully justi fied. 

The book Is an encyclopaedia of gcograpfaicnl infonnatiDh, derived frem ucigJntiJ 
and often untranslated Arabic writings. It surveys the world of the * /babian Nights * 
—and much more besides—extending fiom the AfcditerrancRi] to the Indue and frcifii 
Turkestan m the Peraian Gulf uid Arabia, [f was a world that basked in the sunlight 
of cjvilizadon it a time when our'* wm dmided by the Dark Ages, Whik Alfred wm 
struggling with the EJanes, the Caliphs were laying out palsoca at Samsm on s scale and 
m a style which has never since been achieved. Although the blight of IsLun, the 
tyranny of the Written Word, inhibited that dvifitation, yet il reached s bci^l 
^atcr any fiinw atlai^ in that area. The picture of tba wbok which we form 
10 our mind sfrer reading this book is one of s region rejoicing throughour in a high 
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df gr^e gf materia! piosperity. It a that liai vanished abnoat tnxnpicttlf ^ leaving 

hardly t tmcc behind esECept auch aa may be found by the suxhai^IogbiB of the fulure (fbr 
tmly a few of tlioat past and present have ftludkd it)^ Tlie Mongols of the i^ih 
century wiped it off the map. To all who arc not spedaliati in OrierttaJ StiKlies it it 
aimtuac an tinlmowii world, the original sounxs arc both macowiblc and difficult to 
master even in tranaktions. Il b not imfil the gtound » dciucd^ in a geographi«J fcnse^ 
by one of our own rimr and •enlturc that we can begin to imdciaiand it. To such the 
present lK>ok will be an indiapeJisabte companifOD, Would dutt someone would compile 
similar Imiidboola for the rest of the Arab world 1 One for Arabia ia badly needed, and 
the material e?ejsts in abimdanoc. 

HORACE'S SABENE FARM. By PMJf .^CifJflEPPE LuCLt. Trmtiiired by Gilbebt 
BACNA fct. Rvmi : Dord j, 1^30. pp* 71, e?fVA i^plaUi oW z Pfwjpj. 8 lha. 

All loicra of liDmce, ill teadiCTa of Cla$sic!i and all Rcutiin ardhneologiati sbould 
vrekome this tittle lioot. The autlkor gjics a short iceoifnt of the search for the exact 
site of the viUii from the i6lh cenniry anwanis. He describes the vilfcy of the Licenat, 
the scenery round the houae and the features of the beloved fann—ils wooda of ehn and 
gdt* its? {Mutufes and culrivatcd fieldt, its spring of water, ita gurdena, orchard, vineyard 
and olive grave—all iUuatrated by m^tatiotifi frena tike poet, as well 2a by a of the 
district, prints and pltocograpliA. llie c3tcivationfi carried out by the ItslUn Sliiiis^ 
of Public Ihstructjon in 1911 and two ytafs Liter am concisely and clearly described, with 
a plan of the vjUii^ and numenjus illisitrationa of the remains of the boiling and of the 
frugracuta of ftesooeSf paviOTcnts and other objccta found m rinf. All goes to bring 
before one a picture of tne dry wcU-plaoued botoc^ the bright iJid shady gardens, and the 
beaudTu] surra undinga which the poet foved so well. J. Wiixtams- FnEEMAN, 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE. By W. DoufOAS SiitPSOK, Aberd^m: Mdm and 
Hukhinstm, 1930. pp. IZJ. and $ pLUei* js 6-/. 

Because !ie opposed dicir rcKgbn, JuliuO has for centuri« been abused and vilified 
by tftose who call themselves ChSilLtn*, Even the word ' apatite ^ has acquired an 
unduly iinistcr conruotation, suggesting a state of more than ordinary wrickednesa^ Con¬ 
versely, Gonstmtine, who billed hia son and scolded hts wife to deaths is generanaly 
describ^ as ' the Great \ It is only within recent times that htaloriniK, released from 
intellectual faendagej have been obk to eXerciK ihdr free and independent judgment 
without fear of abtise, or wnrae ; and even this freedom id sometiiives threatened wIm 
current eventa arc involved. Jullim was oat, perbapsi one of the giMtc&t charaercers in 
history, but he was ccrtsdnly noi a monster. Rad he not been cursed with whar Mr 
Stinp»n calk a ‘ Messianic' tempemmenf ^ he would have pine down lo history m m 
cxcepriomilly talented general and administrator. He lived in 1 phase of driliaattoo 
which was not sui ted to hk pecuIUr gifts* and consequently he Foiled in w hat he regarded 
as the miJfi puipooe of kk life : but Iti* fiitare was merely thsi of supporting a tost 
eSUSF. It m uitcresting to spcculaCc upon which side he would have b«n foui^ if he 

were bom agaio mday. . 

Mr Sitnpsan has written on admirable and schnbrly monograph which wiU be read 
with pleasure by all who csie fcr hiitoficat Itiography. 

*AJmott lirlmlipDeouily there »» puhlkhed Ln Vtt dt yiUmn^ By J. Bidex. 

Fdfv (Im pp- 40S. a|/rfln£r. 
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THE SAXON CHARTER OF WORCESTERSHIRE. G. B. CatrTfDT. Part i, 
Traiuactiomtif the Binnin^hain Archacobgical Society (1917)^ 19291 vot. 
pp. t-ifij. 

The isonnty of Wora*cer is very rich in cEartcri with appended hoimdaffn* l«gcfy 
nwtng to tfie fact ihat tn die 1 iih century tianscripts of the charters were nrude by 
the monk Hcining, and that the^ have come diwn to us m the Cptton CclJectmn in the 
section Ubedus, There are nearlj 50 of these charters, and the Tcmiining land 
grants with hDundflrie»^ihi!^ for the meat part unconnected with ihe Priofy—bring up 
the whole number of extant botnuiary diurtefs rebttng to IjindB within the oounty to 
about 100. Thde give details of some 90 land tmita, having n iduit area of mare than 
ZjOO square miles out nf the 750squm mlfca which is the area of ihc andciit county of 
Worocater. 

Dr Grundy iherefore^ in undertAking the idcjktiEi:atiDn of the houJidariea attached, 
to these WoraHterahtre charters^ has had maieruj which tuts enabled him to deal with bnd 
uuita coveting rather more than one quarter of the county^ As would he expect^ from 
his papers DU due Iliimphire and Wiltabife charters in the ArrJuuolvgif^ he 

has gjwfi us what are in most cases ootiviucing identtflcations of the pre-Conquest 
boundary marks with places and sites ehown on mcxlcin large^cale maps, or topo¬ 
graphically idoitihable by tefcrmce w exhiilng physical features» 

The charten dealt wiib in tbis vnluinc ooneem places in the county from Abbcrton 
to Maugmsbury, with s few ojnissioos, wtuch will no doubt be supptbd wlteti the second 
half of die alphabet k published, ^ven Glouocfitershiie charters are indudrd, md 
this Es a matter of tome regret if tt indicates that Dr Grundy has no intention of giving 
Ufl w espositbn of the boundary i^nera of ihii county in s separate oommunicatioit* 
wliicb would deal with all the 45 chartem that ate eatant^ ThM are in no way of Iras 
infercst than those in the WoroMtershire collection, and one might aiw plead for the 
inclusion of the few Warwickshire cbsrtens rclalijig to knd units within the ancient 
diocese of Worcester* 

A number of the setsof bciiuidams investigated by Dr Grundy follow existing lines 
of dcmartjiuon more or less erartlj* und do not present many serious difficulties m the 
dcrermirmtion of the location of the poiniB given in them. Bui there ire not a few in 
which the hues cue serosa cjcktirig boundsrietf and often, oontiiin not 1 single name wbich 
is rccDgnirahtc aa a Bumwal of a pre-Conmiest appellation. As aji example of tte skilful 
and pdrut^ng way in which Dt Gnindy has dealt with such cases sttciition may be 
called to hua treatment of the Wesrsctfelda charter (Birch, 455)- 

The eluddatioD of these Worocsterehire boundary chirtera not only rendcis the 
greatest service to those who arc interested in the topography of the county* but* as Dr 
Gnmdy remirks in his intrtiductioni it provides much marenid tor thesncM econorntc 
bktory of England during the pre-Conquest period. F. T. S. HooghtoW* 

PERU FROM THE AIR. fly LrEumvANr GEaud ft. JoEtNsnx, with text and notes 
by Ratf Rrr Platt. Sonerv, ^91^ (pubiittitioM 

ffo. ra), JVire 

W e putthkbwk down, after reading it, with the convietbn that it niarki an epoch in 
the diMmioiiion of pographieat know ledge. The serin of air-photographs of Peru 
publtslicd in tt ^vc one a better idea of Peru than anything else could, short of an actmd 
visit. In future student of geography will leam about tlie phyiicaJ chiractm of a region 
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hy omeulting slbutro of air-plwtogT^phB. There b nemted only to supple meot tl «i 
Atlas (such a* that of FlnUnd, for eaajnplB) giving what msir-photograph cannot givT!— 
the distrihittioo of certain th^gs over s Urge sies^ 

There SK some sorpriaing vie^vs of Inca palaces which, with their recutngulsr 
lay-out, have a atrangtly tnoderu look. They arc reveaJe<ii by the same ahadow-pmoea* 
as the mins of Somatn' which, in a distant way. they resemble. One longii for vertical 
rather rhan oblique views of them, tltough reoDgnuing the advantages of an oblique vtrw 
for Iwoks like this. We ore rnfomied by the same Sodeiy that further pboiogrtiphic 
work is being carried out, with spedoJ atiEntion to such sndent sites. 

'ITie phtitographs are altogether admirable, otul reipxat a high degree of lechnitaJ 
cfEctcncy, as well as s sense of pictorial frtnessi ^fltc puhJiration of sue!) an expensive 
book reflciXa the utmost credit on all conoemed. We sboutd like particularty to con¬ 
gratulate the American Geograpliicai Sodety on i» enierpriw in this dimetion. h it 
not about time that something of tJiis kind was pmduced within the British Empire ? 
So far wc have oegiccted all our opportunities. 

PHEHlS*l'ORiC MALTA r the Tsntien temple*. By Sir TitEMlCTOClts ZAAtiHiT. 

O^orJ Umoenity Preut pp. 43* i«6rf. 

Sir Themistodea S^ammit has carried out a great work in Moita. He had already 
earned the gratinule of all atudents of the mcgalitliic cultures of the bfediierranean 
itMtn and their distant ofFahaots in Britain and elsewbere, by the prompt and periodical 
publicstion of the rtaults of hi* excavations on the Tarden temptes. Ntpw he ^ added 
to the debt by onlkcting and summarizing bis itsultt and publiebing ilieni in a nmre 
tccczsihlc and popular form, 

The iniporinncK of the work recorded la so great that it is jusd&able in point out 
certain blcioMhe* in it* presentment (for some of which the author may not be respotiaihle). 
Monv of the photographs are not worthy of their siit^els and do not compare favourably 
with'thw piihlisli^ in .krmtKJmr in March iggo: plate in, fig. 3, which ho* been 

so badly tuuched up *a to destroy its value os a record. The phm is h^rtrd in 
such 11 way as in make its use u moonvenient as powihle sod it is on much loo small ■ 
acole. It i* made mart confusing by the «« of outline only in Jndiraic both paving and 
' veniod ’stones, while ’ boriBcmtsI ‘slonca (lOinetinies used as paring) arrihaded. The 
position of the ’ small court J * (p. iq) is not indtailed. The nuipaon pp. a and j are 
the ssinc wale, and contain practically the same informatioq, but contradict each other in 
detsil^e^. the position of the Cotdin buildings and the extent of the Mtsids creek. 

The student receivies a alight shock when he imda thst 'in Malta, as evetywhere else 
in Europe, the Bronre Age period repieoenis a decadentE foom the Neolithic ' (p. t2t). 
and he is not eomforteil when he find* that one of the mo refereoren supporting this 
stateitient is Mr iVIassinghamV Zhnirdum/ Afon. 

Throughnut the book Sir Themiatodes calb the earlier of Hta two period* ‘ Neo- 
htliic and the later * Bronze Age 'without quolifiratioa ; but, acenrate a* these ictmH 
may be from a purely local standpoint, they will not bear the tQt of wider application 
when an nnempt ia RiKle to relate the Maltese cultures » the devefopHiiait of Mediter¬ 
ranean cmliaatfon as a whole. In ihb totiiiesttm we naturally ttim to Crete and find 
that Sir-Arthur E-vans Siw collected imftiwhk evidmre of Minoan inlltienoe on the 
Malicae monuments of Sir Themtslodcs’ * neolithic * period, while the Aegyon lelatfons 
■re equally dear; Sir Arthur'* conctuaion is that these extexn*] connexion* lie ‘ well 
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wiihia die timtC* iif die OuIooUduc age tn the Aiiciliicrrauean legiun Moreover d 
study of the pbutogiapfas iUtistniVcng tfw erceoi arddc La AlfTIQUlrv, paTticulaHy pfjtff 
vm, nudees it sesn^y to be believed that s metal tool was oot emplaycd to cIrgs some 
of ibe stones. 

The importance of this booJc is such that we ask for more iitfonnsdon ; especially 
for structuraL details of the buildings 'which might elucidate their connexion with other 
prohslily oognste monumenls such as the navelaa of the Balearic Jatands, and the Giants’ 
Giaves of Sardinia, We should especially like tir» ha^c the oumplele pbii of the fote- 
courtii Bt Tareicii and ckewhcrc, and also to know more shout the extent and nsluie of 
the ‘ boundary ’ wnlls. W, J, H. 

DAS STADTBIUJ JERUSALEMS AUF DEK MOSAlKK.-\RTE VON MADEBA. 

By PnoF. Dti Pet^TttoMSEJt, Dresden. RrprinJjfrum tht Ztitiefaifi da Dtutuhat 

FttJastiK/t-V'rraittfa J9129 (mf, ^),pp, 1.1^174,192-^19,390-31O, 

Pnifcssor Peter I'hoRuen has been editor of the Pulajtitia-Jahthuch for toany yean, 

thenp can be few, if any, who are better pcquaintcd with the Ijreratiue of inarch 
in Palcsiine, Huw extensive the Utenture is will be evident to anyone wbo gtinwefl at 
die references with which he has documeated this atudy of die picture of Jeruatem on 
the mosaic map at Madiba. 

^ Two of die earlier Ecctions of the work before us are devoted tu a di«rti^f " n of the 
^ition of tht mosaic in question in the general hisiaiy of canography and in the 
history of representative art, and it eeemi to ua that Pmfessor Thomsen hv defined the 
position very happily and very truly. The map belongs to the laiier half of the 6tli 
century, and it stHiwa diat there was no dedine at thU period:, fiyandne cartography, 
on the contrary, represents the perfection of previoui Roman and tlellefliiTie efibm! 
and when one compare» this map with the Peutingcr Table, for example, and «»n itdeie 
at the same time die intiactabte material tn whidi it 13 executed.one cannot but endorse 
Professor Tho insen's Judgmen t. 

The Madaba map isof inesdinabk value and interest to ui, but the mtwaift which we 
have found at Jerash lead us to question whedier Professor 'fhoniseii may not in die 
later secrinns of his work have exagBerated the contemporary sipiifictnoe of the map, 
III these secdons the author diacu«ses the artist and his sources : the artist he identifies 
with a certain Salamanius wltosc name appears apparendv as that of the maker on a 
mimic m a diurdi dedicated to the Apostles in 578^ near soudieost pte of Madatw, 
His ^unds for the identification are, briefly, that SoJamanius must have lieen a faiianis 
mosaicist,otherwise he would not have signed the mosaic in the Apostles' churdi ; the 
map must have been also very famous and would oertainly have been mentioned by 
pilgrims if n bad not Ireen too bte in date for those who visited Madaba ti> have seen 
It; and that, lastly, the style of the two mosaica is very limilar. Only the last notnl is 
^y decisive and we next aak, are the two mosaics reaUy so much alike ? Pmfeawr 
Thomsen docs not give any evidence on this point: be haa only paid one hurried vtait 
to M^ba Wmsclf and he docs not refer to any adequate illustntion of the Apostles' 
mosaic which wouW enahtc one to form an opinion. EUewhere. unfortunatdv oSy in a 
^mote (p, i6j), lie refer* to the alwence of any eomprehonave work on the Wisaics of 
Pdesnoe and Syna. ^mpamjjvely few of diem luve been aderiuateh published in 
»!our* orm phompaphy, and until a proper series is availahle for sltidy one can hardly 
be too caiUtmts in dating motaiis on stylistic grounds, b then? any archaeotogat today 

■ Palacr n/ ^inor, i| | s. 
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who would Agree wttb De Ko^i in biA contiovEE^y with Renan about the dmte of the 
K^br Hzfani lUDAsica ? 

PjufesAor Thomaen oofijecnircs further th^t SalcmuiiiiuA w~aa a mottki in tdl piti- 
babtlity^ practising tn lAterlift ■ craft which be tiad ai:4|uired in h^ youih and ckpicttng 
the Ifoly silica and placcA of pllgriiiiage aa he had Icamt to know them on bk oun iravcli. 
If the good SalamRiiiii^ wa£ u inonk it ia a ciiriuiiA thing lliat he did not mention it on his 
inamption^ and aa io hb aouroe we imagine that it was not tib own travEl-noira but a 
book of pjLttemai campiled for the use of church decoraton. At Jeruh W'c round nw 
sentA of topographic^ pktum. In S8 p Peter and PauPAi a chtnxh which wsa built 
probably in the fmt decade of JuAttnian'A reign, there were pidnirs of Ale^andm and 
MemphLs; in Joiin HaptiAt's^ which is dAtcd 531, thefe was another view of hlemphii 
on the south side of the church^and on the north Aide another view of AlesandriA and two 
pbcea we arc disposed 10 identify with Canopua and the shrine of S$« Cyrus and John 
(acc Iltuitratfd 33 NotMmiber 192^)* Tbcu views differ slightly in detail but 

obvinusiy go back to a GOmman ongutal^ the aiitbor of ivhich^ like the author of the 
Madaba mup^ was only mtcresltd in eccleabsdcal buildings, 'rhe uemendous amount 
of duirch-bdlding at dus time led, wc suppose, to the pmduedon of 1 nnmbcF of pattena 
b^ks specially arranged for chuveh worksi and thr ndgina] of tbc MndabA map ts to be 
looked for in one of these. Aiid in this case« of coutrCi it would mi Ziave seemed so 
preciniis to contemporaries as It is w tis» nor need we suppose ihe msker to have been a 
ftmouA ardsL 

The longest and most valuable section in PmfeseoT ITiomsenVi paper dcils with the 
deuiiU of the pbm, or picture* of Jerusalem and the identihcation of tive vtirious buildings 
there partmj^, and it is illustraied with an admirable colnuitd reproduction of s 
pALDting by Father Mnuriuua Gislcr. Apart from the towera* gate* ivtid streets, there 
are ihirty-'iive buildings to be idenu&od in a mOMic which measures only 54 by 93 
centimetres^ and the fact that three mAstcra of the lopogtaphy of JenisaJcm su^i si 
Professor Thomsen, Pert Abel and Father Gblerp are agirid as to il» iticnfificAlton of 
the majority of these b i ftne tesdinony to ihe skill of the mosaddsr, h also shows on 
what a solid bsais our knowledge of poat-ComtimtmjAn Jeruaatem rests, compared with 
the flimsy grounds of our knowledge of the prc-ChratiM dry, and this although ibere is 
not much mom left aboi’r ground uf the dty of jusefnion than them is of the dty of 
Herod. From the topograpfiicnl siandpafor the mmt impoitAUt identificalbn is that 
of the * New churdi of the Virgin-Mother dedicated by Juaunbn in 543, which was not 
in iJw courtyan! of the Haram where the iMsqiK El Akaa stands, but to the southw^Git 
of this. Its fcprcsentation on the map is an indirect oonfirmatioo of ihe date of the 
rudiaic. 

We am not convinced by the argumenta put forward by Professor Thermsen a* to 
the aAme of the tnosatdstf but ihe section which i& concerned with thk is one of the 
ahaneal sections in the two srticlea, and the remainder of tbc study fills us with feclingB 
of profound BdruiraliDn^ Professor Thomaen has laltl aJl who are interested in ilit Holy 
lAod under another deep debt. j- W. CftOWFOOT* 

THE MINES OF MENDIP. By J, \\\ Gough. Oxford Llmfvrrrity P^cri* 1930, 

/>p, 1, 270, rart A mapJ. 

Comwafl ejtceptisd, n<i area in ihe eouthem half of England ahowa deafer iracca of 
bygone miurngoperattona than the Memlip Hilli, but olthnugb ^ mkeA insepuruble 

from the OAme of Mendip have only ecaaed to work within living memory and are of 
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mimemomt njitiquity, n* ccvnn^^ luaDaiint af tlirir hatary ha* been available 
tmdl now, 

1T«ie ia no ditect e^idepoe of pre-Ronun lead miniog oa Mendip^ tbaug!i the 
tikiiDenm# of fhe meuE found in the Gbatonbury lake rillagt abow thit it waa 

cemdniy mined^ but with the Rniuans an mtemive utaiviiy abined in the Chaiterhoiac 
region as early a* aJ>. 49--^* date attesieti by the e^Htest known Roman inscription in 
Britain case on a pig of li^d found in tKaL ndghbourbood. There le some doubt ns to the 
pteciae method* adopted by the Romans, but it i* probable that they smelted their lead 
on open hearths. 

Their process wa* to w^tefui thal about 20 per cent «f the lead was left in their 
alag, though this may be accounted for by the probable coonumy 10 them of pmijdly 
amdiing a piofusion of ridu ore^ 

Ciipelbtton of the lead for sihw w aa also oarried on, U i* a matter for regret tlmt 
the site of the Roman lead works has never been eyatematically eAsmined, for there is 
ample evidence tiiM a fsir-aizied cntximtmity centfEd round them, and the meagre iaibm- 
aiion available has been wiketed in a casual way through an early visit tc tbesitebyC&lt 
Hoare and Simner, Ends made ul farming the land, and En re-snidtlng the Rimiaa slag 
heaps. 

It is probable that mining activity declined after the time of Marcus Aureliua and no 
big expbitation of the Mendtp ores was to itike piste dlL the t 6 %h ocjittiiyp Mining was 
cenainly in progress during the MtddJc Agw and may even have been carried on fixbly 
by the Anglo^Suxans, but the main object of ihe lead industry in tlie medieval peri^ 
wa* the pi^uctioo of silver. 

The conatinitlon of the mining industry began to emerge with rhe dtrision of the 
area iotn four regions under Lords Royal, who probably gained their privileges between 
1 j66 and 13S6 Through the removal of the foteat rights of the king. With these came 
in tlie custom of the paymentof * lotlwl * fay the tuinem—* tenth of dl the lead produt^. 
It long beoji a belief that a definiie oadt of bws govenung tlie conduct of the industry 
was The ontgnme of The " Great E>eh«te * held al Creen Ore under the presidency of 
* Lond “ Chockc in the reign of Edward rv* but the Biithor showi tlutt thi* wa* more 
probably ooncerned with ibc regulation of grazing righrs, and that no codifkarion may 
be linked for before the wigo of £I££alK:tli. Altliaugb Mendip w^as a free mining 
district governed by a apecinl local constirution luid exploited by working roinera the 
appeanmee of deroocncy was itnsulKtanriaJ becanae the orgoitiiatioti made defkitely 
for the profit of ibe Lord Royal, and the mineral courts wero for all practice purpews 
tiianorful. 

An tdlJanec between German tedmicaj knowledge and English capital gave a great 
impetu* to all form* of Engfbh mining in the i&th amlufy and Mendip felt its infiuenoe 
*0 much that the roost pn^perons period in the history of the area aet in, readiing tte 
dirmut iti the years folkwing the Ratorarion. After ihaT the primiriw methods o( the 
luincr* mthcr than the eahaiutfon of the ore caused ■ steady decline. 

Ths chief enemy of the miner wua water, which filW hr* ' rake “ before he had 
followed ihe one tn any great depth, and the ocinfigumtjon of the hills a* a plateau with few 
marked irregularities on the aununit made the tutting of btera] diainaf^ adtia iropractie- 
able. It » not sniprismg, theiefojne, that twicr in the 17th century deiemined cflbrte 
went made by two cngineen*. Be via Bulmer and Buahcll, tu devise -1 sueeefisful drainage 
scheme, but in each case the vetituft wa* a failure, 10 whidi the ohatmctiontit t*i:tiranf 
fofsije of the minere contributed, 
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Fl» tlic oiaJydevtdc for apUttiiig rcnJiA till ibc my ktc dny^ uf Ebc imtuBlry. 

TOd the primitivt nmne of many of thi other pmccsses miy be jtidged fioui tbb. 

h b ifitereattiig Do feani thit the noublc abaenoe of inn# on upland of Mcndip 
which b appurcfiE at ilie prcacnl day h ultxnuiely due to the aupprraiott of piihtie bouse* 
by ^ onlcr of Juncii i for the duKOuia^mtmt of ilwc vkilenee and rki for which the 
mineis weft notorious. 

In (he iSth century ihc decline was rapid. Cnpital fbughi ^hy of the minca, new 
metbod* were wnuiiogi aod eidumstfoii of readily actesaiblc am threw the mioers 
back tiponi he rc-emeUiDg of dve old flag helps. E\tn then (he value of the lead recervered 
was lieodily lowoml by m progrtaaive decline in the price of the metal in tire fm4^ of 
foreign oompetition, hut tlie odveot of maclunery and moro rodent funiacea tempted 
Ecvei^ persons io uy a Teviv-al of activity in the bcier half of the rgtb century. The 
record of these attempts it one of almost tmTclievetl fail kite and piovtdct little more than 
rhe ksdiog cate of Hexigkimon Eruior about (he poUulfon of the water ffoin the St. 
Cuthbert't lend worb oeiir Priddy whichr sinking through the hills, came out of Wookny 
Hole and interfere wtEh the processes at tlie pkJntiETa paper milts. 

Severe handicaps impost on the washing of the ore by sn advenM: decision ir and a 
contixiiicd fait iti the price cif the metit, fotll m all these enterptiitei lave one. 

The Romm slag heaps at Giaiteriwuse were re-smelted at a profit whicK w-4s enlunced 
by (he use of tlw Patfinson process for the cctmomicstl ftcovi:ry of the tih'er coniciit of 
the lead. 

Mr Gough completes the history of Mtndip mining by describing the cafornirtc 
indii9tty,whi^ enbyed a fair prosperity during rite iStb century, hr&t on (he high 
ground north of Wringten, aod later muod the villages of Rowl^miw and ^hiphunp 
slid tJso by nera^unttng the effortat all futile, to mine for inangiutcsc, iroo^ copper, sod coaL 
The author Is to he congimtiUited on i very pAinsaJdng And notaable piece of 
researchK C. W. Piitlltfs. 

WILTSHIRE filBLIDORAFHY t a catalog of priated bMb, pamphlets and 
artidcs bearing on (he hktoiy, topognapliy and oatuml history of the Coim^. 
Cmpfli^ by Cjcnon Eo, H. C^DAito, Publuhtd by (fit WUtt EdmaHim 

ComrniTtfY. tgig. A/, vijj, 376. 41 W. 

For mwiy ytJ» Canon Goddard has carefully rvoorded in the IViHt A^haraii^iil 
UagoMe vety full annatjted lilts of current Jjtenuure relating to Wiltshire. He has 
cwi included obituaries from the local piesa, ciiauring in the majori^ of cases a aouroe 
for biographical mformarion which would othemw be diflkult to find- ftsidca this 
he had prepared in mannscript (in 5 VT^lirmes) a bibliography which tnduded earlitr 
books and Tefcitaioes rehuing m the county* one copy b^g dep^^itfid in the Devizes 
Museuns and the other in the Jihntry of tlie Society of Antiquafics of Iiondon. Use 
which could he mode of this manusi!iript list was therefore iimJled^ but fortunately the 
value of Canon Goddard** labours haa been recognised by the Wilts County Education 
Committee and it is now m prim, though owing ty the cost of pmduct^ it h» hc^ 
oeceisaiy to umii refertnoea to variom piiblicatiuos and oeitam hiUiDgraphieat itt- 
Ibimatton.^ Wtiile w'e regret it was not p€»$iblc to mne the work In a form which would 
com pars with the weH-kDown volumes rdsring to Gkiucesterahin! , ^metsei and 
Cbcnwoh, it ta a most welcome addition to oeitmly bibliographtcs iind one whidi cannoc 
foil to be of use to tbo&c interested in local htstmy. 
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THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF THE SOOTH OF ENGLAND. By E. JaivoiBH, 
Ajf.iKST.Cf., ai) bebalf of The SoeJety for ihe Pmtectioa of Ancient Biiildinge. 
With an intnMluctiotL by C. R. Peebs, Chief Inapector of Ancfotit Monumeats. 
Th€ Arduttctural Pra, 193a. pp,. X?i. iaS, teitk 79 iUnttraiiiuts. 5# (td. 

The tremeiMloue mcreaae tn nwisr-mction is afFectin| the arM nitiom of towns 
and the peace of rural aecas. Bud with the widening of n>s^ many of the structtirto 
wluch cany the latter over riven uni streams are in danger of d^miclion. Our older 
bridgo were not built to auu^ the loads wbidi fill llw entumDin ttanspoti'tonta n*itig 
the hJithways and this, ooinfained with the widening of eduIs which tt in pcogtm every- 
where, aetk the fote of many a pictmiesi|ue bridge. Modem i-ngiiwrn *hr nk in steel 
and oonoete, and in spite of public outcry they more often than not have tlw>h- wmy and 
one more example of brick and stone oanstruclioa of a former age disappears. Ic ia well 
thcrcfon: that before it is too late there should be a record of ottr ancient bridge and we 
welcome the work to which the Socie^ for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has 
pot its haiEd. 

Mr JervoiK has spent four yearn in surveying the whole coimny and has 
a great deal of informslfon which it is vahable to have on leooid. The present volume 
is the first of the scries to he published u the result of ha inveatigadoiu and includes 
the area comprised by the CDuntiea south of the Thamea with the exception of Devon 
and Comwalt, The latter are omitted as accounts of their hn'dg** have b«n writica 
In addition to a description of each bridge Mr Jer^oise indudes htatodcal paiticulan 
obtauwd from the public records and local *ouse«, and with the additkin of photographs 
he gives m s must uflcful fund of bfonnition about a subject upon which little hu 
hitherto b«n published. 

ROCHESTER BRIDGE, 1387-18^; a history of its early years compiled from the 
WimJens Aoxmnts. By M. Ja-nkt Beoceb, tatk a /afmerd Ay S. C. RATCurr 
Kcretary of the ffiftioncal Maniacripta Commiasion. CmutaQe, io»- xn 
IZJt 4 ctJ 10 pl<d€S, ICis ^ * 

While ihc work tsottou! abom dciIa wTrh existing bridges Miss Bedter'i book ii 
tonfettl to Ihe hifiorj of ofu^ which was dtnwriiM after m life of i^eirtj coo ycm. By 
good fortimc the wardem' ^unt ro^ from ijgSto 1479 ue preserved and these have 
provided ^ornin^n of which nothmg of the kiiul has been printed hdbre In auch 

complete form. The bridge chapel, the hmds with which the lmd« was endowed its 

maintciunce, and the wardens and their ndjiuniatnitjon of the trust propmv arc full v 
dealt with, and the book is an ailmirehk example of the interest wliiii catTbc extracted 
from 
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Mr J. B. Priestley 


wroU: ^ Atnmcajkere are geniimen called 
■ barkers*' They stand in front of the 
shows and bellow their attractions to the 
whole shrinking world. That is my rble 
here, and proud 1 am to bark for The 
London Mercury. / know no other 
periodical —/ cannot even call to mind one 
of the past—that would have gfvm hospi- 
taliiy to authors and stories so various, 

AU that public of persons with taste shotM make a 
point of reading The London Mercury. It commands 
the best work in contemporary foumalim and is 
"hospitahle to every sort of sane experiment" 

Monthly 3s, Yearly 36s, 

Send 3s, for cTwrimpn 




The London Mercury 


229 Strand, W,C.2 
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Editorial Notes 

E ngland b the home of pamdoK ; and it b not therefore 
surprising that a country which has produced some of tfu: 
greatest pioneers of scientific archaeology should he open to the 
charge of neglecting its own origins. We are not for the moment 
thinking of the prehistoric period^ though much that we shall say applies 
with ecjual force to that period; noT» on the other liand,, are weeritid^ittg 
the activities of the State or the leading societies and museums. These 
ail have played their part in mamtaining, by enderwment and organiza> 
tioD, the study of Bndsh archaeology and the conscrvadoii of British 
antiquities and records. What we have m mind b the astonbhing fact 
that, so far as we arc aw:are, there cxbts no University Chair of what 
tnay be called Old Engfbh Archaeology. 

uc oc 

We use the expression * Old Engibh Archacolo^ ’ to cover the 
antiquities of the Saxon, Danish and Norman periods. Of pagan 
Saxon antiquities (fallir^ between, say, aj), 450 and 650^ such know¬ 
ledge as we have b concentrated in a very few tndividuab whose 
numbers are barely maintained, much less increased, as the years go by. 
It b to be feared that, unless the situation b retrieved by the endowment 
of a chair, this knowledge may lapse altogether. Nor b it altogether to 
our credit that some of the most recent monographs on Anglo-^azon 
antiquities should have been written by dbtinguished continental 
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scholars like Abcrg and Rocder. Tliat wc eincercly welcome such 
ContributioDs to knowledge goes without saying ; but wc do so tviih a 
slight feeling of shame that our oivi} garden should have to be tended 
by our neighbours. 

or tJt oit 

The number of specialists in Anglo-Saxon archaeology is indeed 
extremely small. We doubt whether mere are more than half a dozen 
people in the whole country who know the differertee between a Saxon 
and a Judah brooch, assunung for the moment that any such diJTerence 
exists. Such a state of affairs is a definite obstacle to progress, for 
without a lively atmosphere of informed criticism, without constant 
discussion and the occasional re-examination of first principle, optnloii 
is bound to crystallize into dogma, Probably no one knows and regrets 
this so much as the expert himself; for what is more profitable or 
more pleasant than to talk about the problems of one’s owti period with 
someone else who b trying to solve them ? Moreover there b the risk 
that, as time goes on, some critic may discover that the foundadons 
are built on sand. We have often wondered whether the foundations 
of Anglo-Saxon archaeology are well and truly laid. We know of no 
modem attempt to lay bare and examine the first principles upon which 
it is based, 

%H xH tM 

Contrast this state of things with that obtaining in Romano-British 
archaeology, Here the number of students is large and the foundations 
secure. What is the reason ? By general agreement it can be attributed 
to the influence of one mao—the late Professor Haverfield of O}^ord— 
whose former pupils arc sdll working under his inspiration. Professor 
Haverfield w'as able to accomplish tus great work because he had the 
leisure and opponunittea of ji^tsonal contact afforded by a University 
Chair, It is to the Universities that we look for a lead, and particularly 
to those most concerned with historical teaching. For historiam are 
agreed that in archaeology (together of course with the study of place- 
names) lies the chief hope of light in their dark places i and wt feel 
confident that the policy we advocate will have their warm support. 

ije or ^ 

Few people, a^n, realize the extent of our ignorance about 
the archaeology of Britain during the centuries before and after the 
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Nonnan Conquest. Take the twi important classes of Fcimins— 
pottery and earthworks. Is there a single pot tliflt be prtyved to 
Delong 10 the period a JJ, 700-1000 ? Such may exist, but even so 
there is certainly no general knowledge of the wares of the period. 
There cannot be untU a habitation-site, deserted about looo and 
not re-occupied, has been acientificall^ excavated; or until a * sealed^ 
find of such pottery comes to light in some other way._ Of Saxon 
and Danish earthworks we know, from archaeology, notliing. There 
are certain towns, such as Wallingford, CricIUade and Wareham, 
enclosed within rectangular ramparts that are generally, and probably 
rightly, regarded as of bte Saxon construction ; but this lias never been 
proved, or even tested, by excavation. There arc many places where 
the Danes are known, from atatements in the Chronicle, to have 
' wrought a work ’; but not one of them has been excavated. Of 
relics of the Danes themselves we possess a fov battle-axes, but _no 
pottery whatever that can in any way he associated witli them. Being 
but temporary raiders tliey may not have made pottery, which under 
jrimitive conditions is nearly alw'ays the work of women ; but they can 
rardly tiave lived a whole winter at places like Thanet, Sheppey, 
'Sfottingham and York without at any rate using the pots of their 
unwilling hosts ; and even a few fragm^ts of these woidd be welcome. 




<ft 




Of Ang!o-Sa.xon carth^vorks we know hardly anything. Of the 
period 700-1000 the only remains which arc known to surrive are Offa's 
Dyke and the before-mentioned town-ramparts. 


at 


Of 


Thb state of affairs can only be remedied by the appointment of a 
Professor of Old English Archaeology at one of our leading Universities, 
It would be essential to appoint a trained archaeologist, not merely a 
historian who b bitercsico in archaeology. Such a man could create 
a School and do the work, of ^idance and inspiration, that has at 
present to be done by overwotked college tutors and museum curators. 

necessary funds might be found by abolishing a few of the many 
useless professorships llmt abound, Howe^’cr, this is perhaps an idle 
dream. New endowments are usually reserved for those who trrad 
the well-worn tracks of history, art and literature, or for subjtias which 
might well be left to look after ihcmselvea. Was there, for insiaiicc, 
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any urgent demand for a Chair of Belgian Studies (whatever they 
may be) at London Unjvereity ? Would not a Chair of Old Engltsn 
Studies have been more appropriate ^ 

^ ^ 

We have very gladly assented to the wish of the Director of the 
British Museum that w'e would insert in the present mimber the 
memorandum on Treasure Trove prepared by him. We may also 
mention that his paper on ‘ The Law- and Practice of Treasure Trove ’* 
printed in The Antiquofies^ yattrnat.jvly 1930, b full of interest for those 
who wish to know more on this subject, about which very hazy ideas 
are held. 

^ oi ^ 

We feel we owe an explanation to our readers and also to authors 
and publisheTS for the delay m printing review's of some of the many 
bwks w'e receive^ We very much regret it, but it b inevitable. 
The number of books, many of them very good books, appearing 
nowadays is so great that it b difficult to deal with them adequately. 
We intend in our next number to print a list of Books Reedvea which 
we cannot, for the reason mentioned, review at lei^;th. Meanwhile we 
cannot forbear mentioning three outstanding books that still have to be 
reviewed—Sir Arthur Evans' Pahee of Mims, vol, 3 (Macmillan); 
Professor Oswald Mcnghinh Weitgeschiente der Steinzeit (Anton Schroll, 
Vienna) • and Mr R. G. Collingwood'a Archaeology of Romaa Britoia 
(Methuen), Thougli differing entirely in chMCter, each is a landmark 
in its way, whetlier of sjmthesb, of succinct statement, or of the 
progress of knowledge. 

ue tM 

We regret that the plan of Cissbury Camp facing page 67 of our 
March number was incorrectly described. With the present issue is 
^closed a revised print which should be inserted in its pbce. 


The Ordnance Survey 

by Sir Ch.4rle3 Close 

Fcmun'ty Dirittor-Gntifr^, OrdnaiKt Sum^ 

T he connexion between Maps and Archaeology is of a very obvious 
and straightfomard nature. All distributional problems must, 
for instance, be studied on maps. If we want to find nut about 
the distribution of the beaker folk, we must plot on a map the finds of 
the beakers ; or if we desire to learn the area covered by examples of 
the * lantemes des morts ^ a map of France is essential; the same 
applies to the study of tong barrows and to a very great variety of 
archaeological studies. Moreover, in a more restricted sense, maps of 
sites are of the essence of the study of antiquity; we cannot under¬ 
stand the strength of the defences of the ancient jebusite chy unless 
wc pore over the map of the excavations on the spur of Ophel. The 
excavations of every site are unintelligible without an accompanying 
map. In a sdQ more restricted sense, each ' find ' requires to have its 
position stated by the three co-ordinates of map-maung; namely, its 
distance north or south, east or west, from—and above or bctoiv—some 
datum point in the excavations. Further, the maps themselves may 
furnish the only record left of some relic of antiquity. An djastly, ancient 
maps—and our present-day maps will one day be ancient—arc valuable 
records of the past, of the culture of the age they represent, of population, 
human ^stribution and settlement, and, to some extent, of the science 
and art of tile times. It is much to he regretted that so little niap- 
making was done in ancient dara. We should give a gtxid deal for 
accurate contemporary plans of Rome of the time of Nero or of the 
battle of Hastings, And how much more for a contemporai^ map of 
Jcnisalcm and its surrounding country, before the destruction of the 
Holy City by Titus ! 

So mu(^ by way of apology for the appearance of an article on the 
British National Survey in a journal devoted to Archaeology. But 
perhaps one thing more remains to be said. Modem maps of the best 
class arc able to show, with great dearness and accuracy, the features, 
both natural and artificiat, of the country that they portray. It is, 
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therefore* * a duty that we own to fMJstetity to leave behind m a. reliable* 
graphic, description of the world as wc find it, during our brief occupa- 
tion of our temporary inheritance. The infoirnation will be of value 
and interest to our successors tn that Inheritance. 

Space does not admit of an account of the general development of 
the cartography of the Bridah Isles, and wc may not describe the maps 
of Ptolemy, or of Matthew Paris, or the truly remarkable fourteenth 
century map of Great Britain which is in the Bodleian Libr^ at 
Oxford. Nor can we discuss the appearance of these islands in the 
Portolan Charts* or in the little known map of 1534, or in Lily's of 1546, 
or in Mercator’s of 1564. But, perhaps, a w-ord should be said about 
Christopher Saxton's Atlas of England and Wales, for Saxton is an 
honoured predecessor of the Ordnance Survey, He w-as the first of the 
moderns to make a new and personaltv executed survey to form the 
basis of his maps. He worked under official permission and encourage¬ 
ment, being provided with an ‘ open letter- to Justices of the Peace* 
Mayors and others, who were directed to assist him in the accomplish¬ 
ment of the service upon which he was engaged. He published in 1583 
a large scale map of England and Wales, about 8 miles to the inch, 
engraved on twenty sheets, of which no copy w^as known until quite 
recently. The late Sir Geo^e Fordham, in his account^ of Saxton* 
said that * no original impression is now known ' but it is worth white to 
record that in October 1930 a copy was in the possession of Mr Francis 
Edwards (catalogue 530, no. 105).* Saxton's county maps, ou a targe 
scale for those days, recnained for tw'o hundred years the original source 
of other published maps of the counties. He completed his great wrork 
of surveying England and Wales between the years 1570 and *579* H 
wc take his map of ' Soutljamtonia ' as an example, we shall fmcl this 
engraved and printed on one sheet i the scale being about 3 miles to the 
inch, and the mile about 2000 yards long. But this matter of the 
varying length of the Old English Mile is another story, and so we take 
leave of Christopher Saxton, the semi-official forerunner of tfie 
Ordnance Survey. 

A more directly official predecessor b Sir William Petty, who 
originated and carried out the ^ Down Survey ' of Ireland, between the 


* Chfistepbtr Statoii of lUpriitttd fmm the Tboresby Socielj^ 

MuctHatua, vol, xxvm. Leeds : Jwhn Whitehead eod Sera, 1918, 

*Fi>rmcrJy at Decking Hill, NotfoH* and now in the British Mitseum. See 
British Mtu*tm Qimritrfyt MtrcK i9Ji, pp, iiB-ig. — Eurroit. 
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years 165s and 1659—they certainly worked well in those days. This 
celebrated survey was unaertaken to facilitate the * settlement ’ by the 
Cromwellian Government of the English soldiers and ' adventurers ' 
ivho were to take the place of live dispossessed Irish. It 15 curious to 
note that the drst systematic plantation was carried out by Queen Mary, 
in Let.\ and Offaly ; so that wc must not place the blame of, what is to 
us nowadays, an inhuman operation, upon religious fervour alooe. The 
* Down Survey \ which was to enable tJte distribution of lands to be 
carried out, was a consequence of an Act of 1653, passed under the 
Commonwealth, and entitled ‘ ,\n Act for the Satisfaction of the 
Adventurers for Lands in Ireland, and of the Arrcare due to the Soldiery 
there, and of other publique Debts *. Mr Worslcy and Doctor William 
Petty were put jointly in charge of the work^ and were directed to take 
all necessary steps for tlie' exact and perfect survey and admeasurement 
of all and every the honors, baronies, castles, manors, lands, tenements, 
and bereditainents forfeited Doctor Petty soon got rid of VVorsIey, 
whose methods were certainly not as sound as his own. He u'as then 
given a contract for the whole work and made a fine fortune out of it, 
as he deser\'ed. The parish maps were on scales of 6.4, or 3.2, inches 
to the mile ; and the barony maps on the scale, for the most part, of 
t,6 inches to the mile. By the close of 1659 Petty had surveyed some 
five million acres in twenty-nine counties, a wonderful feat. Those 
who desire to study in detail the circumstances of this remarkable 
operation, may be well advised to read the interesting and elaborate 
study of Mr Y. M. Goblet,* a book whicli is the last word on the 
subject. 

From Sa.xton in tlve sixteenth century, and Petty in the seventeenth, 
there is nothing of importance to describe in the way of the official 
mapping of the British Isles, until we come to the middle of the 
cignteenth century—and the work of General William Roy. 

After the battle of CuUoden, which was fought on a misty day In 
April I74<», the Quarter-Master-General. Lieut .-General Watson, who 
had evidently experienced the need of reliable maps during the operations 
—a need which could not then he satisfied—determined to make a map 
of the Highlands, This map was begun in 1747, and it is from tins 
date that the Ordnance Survey is sometimes supposed to have come 
into existence, although, as a fact, the official foundation of the 

* La Tram^armatiott de ta giogrf^te dt ritlwalc mi XVUc tii€te, Paris : 

Bcrffcr-Lcmuk, s vob, 1^30. 
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department did not take place until forty-four years later. But the 
map ordered by General VVaison is in the atricl historical succession of 
official maps, aVid did lead, indirectly, to the creation of the National 
Survey, 

General Roy,* writing in 1785, ^ys, with reference to G^eral 
Watson, ' Thb officer, being himself an En^eer, active and inde¬ 
fatigable, a zt^ous promoter of every useful undertaking, and the warm 
and steady friend of the industrious, first conceived the idea of making 
a map of the Highlands. As Assistant-Quarter-Mas ter, it fell to my lot 
to begin, and afterw'ards to have a considerable share in, the execution 
of that map ; w'hich being undertaken under the auspices of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and meant at first to be confined to the Highlands only, 
was nevertheless at last extended to the Lowlands ; and thus made 
general in what related to tlie mainland of Scotland, Although this 
work, which is still in manuscript, and in an unfinished state, possessed 
considerable merit, and perfectly answered the purpose for which it was 
originally intended ; yet having been carried out with instruments of 
the common, or even inferior kind, and the sum allow'cd for it being 
inadequate to the execution of so great a design in the best manner, it 
is rather to be considered as a magnificent mmtary sketch, titan a very 
accurate map of a counpy’. He goes on to say tliat the breaking out of 
the Seven \ears* War In 1755 put a stop to the final complelton and 
improvement of the map. 

The original field sheets of Watson's map are in the British Museum 
so far as concerns that part of Scotland whi«!h is north of the Forth and 
the Clyde. It is a compass sketch, uncontrolled by any more rigid 
framework, and is, in its method of execution, inferior to the wort of 
William Petty of a century earlier, I’he ‘ fair protraction ' of the map 
b also in the British Museum, and this covers t):e W'hole of Scotland 
except the blands. The scale is one tliousand yards to one inch. It 
constitutes a valuable record of the surface utilisation of Scotland as it 
was nearly two hundred years ago. 

Now a word about William Roy himself. He ivas bom in Carluke 
parish, Lanarkshire, in 1726, and was educated ai Carluke and at 
Lanark. In 1747 he seems to have held a minor positiori in the P(Mt 
Office at Edinburgh, In that year he was first employed by Watson 
on Utc map of the Highlands. Sir George Macdonald thinks that he 


* Genc^ Roy, ’ Account of tht McMtimnent of a Riim on Hounahnr Hisirth 
PhSompkical Tramactimts itf tkt Royal Society, 1785 , 
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was not in the army at all whibt he was on this work. He hec^e a 
Pracddoncr Engineer in Uie army in 1755* and received a conrnussion 
in the 53rd Foot in 1756, This raiment was rc-nurabered the 
cist in 1757.* We need not pursue hS various ranks in the_ service, 
b^*oT»d remarking that he was made a Major-General in 1781. 
He fought at Mino^ in 1759 and made a plan of the battlefield showing 
the positions of the troopa. I’he plan is preserved in the British 
Museum. In 1765 he was appointed, by Royal Warrant, Sun'cyor- 
General of Coasts and Engineer for making Miliia^ Surveys in Great 
Britain, in addition to his appointmciit as But Roy is not 

only known as a soldier and military surveyor. He has a special niche 
of his own os an antiquary. Even as early as the days of the making 
of the Highland map,he appears to have been mlercsted in the study 
of the past; for, towards the end of his life, he writ^ that ‘ though at 
that early period, the study of Antiquity was but little the object of 
the young people employed in that service, yet it was^ not wholly 
neglected *. And we may aay that throughout his life this study was 
only second in bis affections to liis immediate military duties. His 
great work, TAe Military Antiquities of the Homans in North Britain, 
was left in manuscript at the time of hts death, and W'as published in a 
splendid folio, in 1793, by the Society of Antiquaries, An admirable 
study of Roy and Ids Military Aatiquiim was also written by Sir George 
Macdonald, and printed by the Society.* 

From the time of the breaking out of the war in 1755, and the 
consequent cessation of work u^n the map of Scotlanu, Roy never 
forgot his intention of pressbg for the execution of a reliable map of 
the whole of Great Britain, and his appointment as Engineer for 
makin" Military Surveys gave him the opportunity of putting lorward 
his views in high quarters. He says that * on the conctiffilon of the 
peace of 1763 it came for the first time under the consideration of 
Government to make a general survey of the whole island at public 
cost'. But the outbreak of war with the American Colonics again 
made it necessary to put aside, for the time, the consideration of 
this scheme, and* it was not until after the peace of 1783 that the 
matter could be dealt with. Meanwhile, immediately after the peace, 
Roy, for his * own private amusement' measured a base across the 


» Col. H, C, Wylly, Biitory 0/thf King't Oan L^kt firftiiitry, 4 10. 

■'General William Roy ■nd his Military .4nuqujticft of the Romm* in North 
Britain Arehai^egiat 1917, LKVIM, t6i-2aS. 
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fields betw'een ' the Jew’s Harp near Marybonc and Black Lane near 
Pancras, as a foundation for a series of triangles—for determining 
the most remarkable steeples and other places in and about the Capital . 

It was in 1783 that the first step was taken towards the accurate 
mapping of this country, but the step was not a very direct one, 
and on the face of it. was a step more in the direction of pure 
scientific investigation tJmn such a practical thing as a survey. But 
the two tilings are much intermbted, and one helps the other. The 
matter arose in this way. The third Cassini. Director of the Boyal 
Observatory at Paris, wrote a ‘ memoire which was transmitted 
by the French to the British Government, and referred by the latter 
to the Royai Society. The m^oire was not very tactfully tvorded, 
but the gist of it was tliat the French desired' the execution of 
a trigonometrical connexion between Greenwich Observatory and 
that at Paris. The time was opportune ; the war was over ; -we were 
on reasonably good terms with the French ; and the object proposed 
bad the goodwill of scientific men on both sides of tlic Channel. And 
there was a man ready at hand to do the work. George ill himself 
took an interest in the operation, of wldch the execution was, of course, 
confided to Roy, tlien a man of fifty-seven. The King seems to have 
paid for the instruments. After discussion betu'^een Banks the President 
of the Royal Society. Ramsden the instrument maker, Roy, and 
Maske53mc the Astronomer Royal, a great threc*foot theodolite, the 
Father of all accurate theodolites, was ordered from Ramsden—and 
in his usual dilatory way, he took three yearn to make it. It was 
finished in 1787 and remained in use until 1853, 

The measurement of the Base on Hounslow Heath, in 1784, has 
been often described. It was 37,404.0 feet long, and, when ro-measured 
in 17^9 1, the new value agreed within four inches. Tht terminal points 
of thvs base still exist, and are marked by guns buried vertically, muzzle 
upward. These terminals were specially fenced in and inscriptions 
affixed, a fetv years ago, to cclelirate the two-hundredth anniversary 
of RoyV birth. .At the original measurement George ill honoured 
the operation by his presence ' for the space of two hours, entering 
very minutely into the work of conducUng it, which met uiih hb 
gracious approbation .And the respectable and very worthy President 
of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, during the final stages, ordered 
his tentd to t>c pitched nrar hand, where his guests and other I'isltors 
‘met with the most hospitable supply of every necessary, and even 
elegant refreshment 
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Dunng the next few years Roy and bis assist^ts^ much delayed 
by Ramsden, went on with the irianguktion which was to conncint 
England and France, and finished it in 1788- The English and French 
values agreed as regards lengths within about one part in twenty- 
ihousand—a good result for those days. Throughout it all Roy always 
bore in mind his ultimate object of maUng a reliable map of Great 
Britain, and in his last paper, which he wrote just before his death, 
he recommends that the operation should be wetended over the whole 
island—'The honour of the nation is concerned in having at Ic^t 
as good a map of this as there is of any other country Roy died 
in Argyll street, London, in July 1790. He has always looked 
upon as the true founder of the Ordnance Survey, The officim 
establishment of the department was the nejct step to be taken. This 
step we owe entirely to the third Duke of Richmond, Master General 
of the Ordnance. He w-as well acquainted with Roy and his work and 
had helped the early Meraiion by lending men and stores from the 
Board of Ordnance, The course of e\'eiits was something like tins : 
the Duke had every wish to continue the Survey and probably had 
in mind the military value of a reliable map of tiie southern counties, 
for we were on the verge of war with France ; the Royal Society, 
having seen the completion of tlie junction of the two observatories, 
were not unwilling to be relieved of further responsibiliw. On 1 a July 
1791 the Ordnance Suo'ey was founded by order of the Master General 
and Board of Ordnance, But it was not as yet known hy Uiat title. 

An unhappv selection was made for the first Director. One 
who served under him said that he never made an obsenation, nor 
did a calculation, nor wrote a line of any of the printed accounts; 
he frequently retarded the progress of the work* 'and the only time 
he benefited the service was when he took his depanure to tlie next 
world But, most fortunately, he had an admirable assistant, Lieut. 
William Mudge, of the Royal ArtiUciy. Mudge was appointed on 
the Formation of (he Survey, became Director in 1798, and remained 
in that post until his death in 1820. In view of the first Director's 
incapacity, we may reasonably suppose that Mudge had efTcctive 
control o'f the work from the time of his first appointment, that is, for 
a period of twenty-nine years. The Survey owes much to him. _ He 
had many difficulties to contend with : shortness of funds ; sometimes 
an unsympathetic Board of Ordnance after the departure of the Duke 
of Richmond; and a military enquiry w'hich he much resented. But 
he weathered all the storms. 
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The main work was the constmedon of a imp of Great Britain 
on tlie scale of one mehtoonenuJe. This was based on the tnangulatJon; 
and the detail,in those early days,was carried out in the held by compass 
and pacing, or cyclometer, on the held scale of two incites to a mile. 
The first Ordnance Alap, that is the first map issued by the Ordnance 
Survey for the use of the public, was the map of Kent publislied on 
I January iSoi—appropriately on the first day of the nineteenth 
century. These arc by lar the finest maps of this country that had 
hitherto appeared; well engraved, clear ano accurate. At that date iJtey 
were, one may say, the finest maps in the world, although the hachurcs 
look to us, now, a litile primitive. The ttvo-inch sheets from which 
the onc-inch were engraved, are valuable sources of information as 
to the appearance of the country at the dale of their execution ; they 
sometimes give archaeological information which would otherwise 
be lost. The published onc-indi sheets were of course, printed in 
black from the copper plate, and there are those who regret the 
discontinuance by Uie Ordnance Survey of this, ttw oldest method of 
printing maps. These rnaps were artistic m their way.easy to read where 
there is not much detail, and printed on good paper iFiat is likely to 
last. The iiac of colour killed the old blai engraved map; the use of 
colour, that is. combined with the printing from stone or zinc. ITiere 
was an intermediate stage during which the detail waa ' transferred' 
from the copper to stone or zinc, but this lias nov^* been rightly given 
up, and the one-inch maps are no longer engraved on copper, but are 
drawn for reproduction in colour, from zinc plates. The change 
took many years to accomplish, but was clearly inevitable. I’he 
coloured maps arc much easier to read, especially when they represent 
complicated country with much detail; the public showed" that it did 
not want the old type of map, by simply not buying it ; the Army 
had long shown a preference for coloured maps ; and the increasing 
use of maps, both by the public, and by officials, necessitated the issue 
of large edirions w'hich the slow-printing copper-plate press could 
not cope with. 

We need not enter further into tlse history of the one-inch maps 
of these islands. .Modem maps will not last ^ welt as ihe old maps : 
the paper is not so durable, and the colours will fade. Our antiejuarian 
successors may bewail the change to colour; but, after all, maps arc 
made chiefly for the use of this generation. It would how ever be 
reasonable to print, on specially durable paper, and to take special 
precautions for the custody in air-tighi and light-tight cases, of 
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record copies, to be stored in the British Museum and at the Ordnance 

next notabte stage in the history of the Survey was due to 
the action of the House of Commons, which, in 1824, resolved, ‘that 
it is expedient, for the purpose of apportioning more equally the local 
burthens of Ireland, to provide for a genera! Survey and Valuation of 
that part of the United I^ngdom A Select Cotmmncc was appointed 
which expressed the opinion tliat the ' execution of the Survey cannot 
be placed in better hands tlvan in those of the Ordnance Officers , 
and went on to say that the work should be carried out much more 
rapidly than the Trigonometrical Su^ey of England^ T^c scale 
decided upon by the Committee was six inches to the English mile. 
And so the six-inclt scale came into existence. Major Thomas Colby 
was then Director of the Survey. He liad succeeded Nludgc in i8ao, 
and he remained in that position until 1847, when he retired, being 
then a Major-General. He writes, ‘When the House of Commons 
ordered a Survey of Ireland on a scale of six indies to one milei His 
Grace [the Duke of Wellington] confided to me the direction of that 
Survey. Tlie entire Survey of a large country, with the minutiae of 
detail and accuracy requircti for a valuation of land, had no precedent 
of any similar work to guide its arrangements. 1, therefore, devised 
new methods which I proposed for His Grace’s sanction ’. 

The work began in 1835, with the commencement of llie gi^t 
triangulation of Ireland. Rays were observed iviih a ihrec-foot theodolite 
from the tops of the mountains; the longest ray in Ireland being that 
from Cuilcagh to Keeper, loa mites long. I’lirce rays cover the iength 
of the country from north to south. Two rays arc sufficient to cross 
Ireland from the Irish Sea to the Atlantic. The observations of such 
long rays was rendered possible by Lieut, Drummond's invention of 
the lintcligbt. This officer became better known ten years later, 
when he was appointed Under-Secretary for Ireland and virtual ruler 

of the country. . . , , , , i 

This is not the place to describe the technical methods employed ; 
or how that expcnenccd soldier and geologist, Portlock, exerted, 
almost unaided, the great triangulation ; or how Colby and his assistants 
measured the celebrated base on the shores of Lough Foyle ; or bow 
anxloualv thev waited through the mist for a sight on distant hills <rf 
D^ZmJndV light; or how-a committee of enquiry- was appointed^ 
for Colby had very similar troubles to those of Mudge, Colby overcame 
all his difficulties; his name ranks with that of Roy as a founder of 
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the Survey, and before he retired he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
completion of the original six-inch survey of the whole of Ireland, an 
undertaking quite unprecedented in those days. These six>inch sheets 
were admirably engraved, and modem six-inch sheets look a little less 
finely executed in comparison, for tlie modern sheets are drawn and 
printed from zinc ; the expense and slowness of the engraving made 
the change absolutely imperative. 

It was now the turn of Scotland, for which nothing olBcIaJ had 
been done since the makmg of the sketdi map of 1747^55. Various 
bodies in Scotland petitioned the Government, and the upshot was 
that a six-inch survey of Scotland—and of the six northern counties 
of England—^was approved and tmrk was begun on it in 1838. But 
we need not spend any time in discussing this, for the methods were, 
in all important particuiars, the same as those used in Ireland. 

For the next quarter of a cencuiy there was much discussion, 
both in and out of P^liament as to the best scales for the nationd 
large-scale maps, and it was not until 1863 that, following on a recom¬ 
mendation of a Select Committee, a Government decision was come 
to, by which the scale of six inches to one mile, and also the scale of 
r: 2500, or about twetityfive inches to one mile, were adopted. There 
were also some larger town scales which need not detain us ; they have 
no present-day importance. The experience of two generations h^ 
proved the soundness of the decision made in 1863. For land and 
estate work the twent3'five-inch plans are very convenient—it should 
perhaps be said that, for simplidt]f, the maps on the scale of 1 : 2500, 
vrhich may be expressed as 25.344 inches to a mile, arc usually referred 
to as the twcniyfive-inch maps. Sheets on this scale cover the whole 
of Great Britain, except waste and mountainous regions. There are 
more than fifty thousand of them. No countty in the world is so w'cll 
provided with large scale maps. As to the six-inch, they are contoured 
and are indispensable for all engineering and a host of other purposes- 
For Great Britain there are about 15,000 of these sheets. 

It may be asked, if, as is undoubtedly the case, the maps of the 
British Isles are finished for all these scales, why is tlierc any longer 
any need for an Ordnance Survey ? 7 ’he answer to such an'enquiry 
would be the following t tlie face of the country changes rapidly; 
towns grow in sizet new roads and new railways are built j woods are 
cut down or planted ; boundaries arc constantly being changed ; the 
coast line alters. A map of a well-developed area soon becomes out 
of date, and Ute old maps soon lose their practical value, h b, therefore, 
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necessary chat al! sheets^ on all sock's, should be periodically revised. 
Then, from time to time, the Govemmeot neeos speebt maps for 
special purposes ; as instances there are those required for the Electoral 
Redistribution or for Land Valuation, or for Military Manoeuvres, or 
for the thousand and one functions of government. The Public has 
its special needs, which vary with the times: transport maps; local 
government maps ; tourist maps ; archaeological maps. Then there 
are matters not directly connected with mapping, such as the ^lagnctic 
Survey, which is carried on continuously and enables mining engineers 
to use the latest values of that mysteriously changing phenomenon 
the magnetic variation ; and so on. 

And now for a few words about the special relations lietwccn the 
Ordnance Survey and Archaeology* Ordnance Maps on their various 
scales do represent, with great fidelity, the visible features of tfie face 
of the British Isles. On the Irish maps will be seen the thousands of 
those ancient circular earthworks known erroneously, as ‘ Danes 
Forts Every visible one is there, cadi in its proper place, accurately 
drawn. . 4 nd most interesting it is to study some of the sheets showing 
these many primiitv^e fortifications. Similarly, in England, will be 
found marked the much larger, and more striktng,but fewer, earthworks 
of the Early Iron Age, and some few of the earlier earthw'Orks—all 
that are clearly visible will be shown. 'The same remarks will apply 
to the long harrows* But fierc, the aid of skilled archaeology is 
needed, 'fliere are mounds of douhtfiil ascription ; some are hardly 
recognisable, worn away by the action of time, or of mankind. 
There arc other ancient earthworks that need a skilled eve for 
identification. There arc customary descriptions which neccf to be 
changed, such as Druids’ iVltars. Tiiere arc Roman roads difficult 
to trace. There are rourid barrows, barely tisible, tvhidi the Ordnance 
Surveyor may mistake for natural features. And there arc those traces 
of an ancient past, seen as it were, through a veil, dimly, from the air, 
to be reconstructed on our maps, although the eartli'Walker may not 
realize them. The task is clearly beyond the powers of the ordinary 
surveyor, tvho could never decide such matters, and must leave them 
to a higher authority. Such an authority was appointed to the staff 
of the Ordnance Survey some ten years ago, and the advantage of this 
appointment became Immediately apparent. Order in archaeological 
matters is being introduced on our national maps. Priceless information 
is being preserved. All over the country a veritable archaeological 
survey is in progress, with the good will and help of experts in the 
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counties. An^aeological history^sheets are being tept of each 
portion of Ac surface of Great Britain, in the fonn of sbc-inch maps, 
all venflabie information marked upon Aem, namely^ the resides 
of excavaiions ; Ae casual ‘ finds*; information from Utcrajy sources 
such as the Saxon charters; information from air photographs \ 
lustotical sites; and everything recordable upon the maps, that may 
serv'e to throw light u^n the past. ^ ^ 

AnoAer form of activity, initiated by Ac same authority, is tlie 
publication of a Map of Roman Britain; maps of oAer periods are 
in preparation. AnoAer illusitation of the same wide outlook is Ae 
cooperation of Ac Ordnance Survey wiA Ac Surveys of most of Ae 
nationa of Et^pe, m Ae preparation of a series of maps, o f a uniform 
Roman Empire at tht time of its greatest extension AJI 
this wiU serve to illustrate Ae fact that if, as is Ae case. Ae Founder 
of Ae Survey, old Roy, put the study of archaeology high in Ac ranee 
of his mterests and devotions, that science has, in'recent years fuSy 
come into possession of its rightful domain, as an mtcgral part of Ae 
operauons of Aat same Survey. And this U, under Ae benevolent 
control of su^ive Directors of Ae Survey, largely due to Ae energy 
and ^lUty of Ac aforementioned auAority, whose name Ae Editor of 
this Journal might not, perhaps, permit me to mention. 


The Chiltem Grim’s Ditches 

by O, G, Crawford 

Q uite a long time ago t!ie Editor received an ankle on certain 
linear earthworks in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire* The 
author, Mr M,W, Hughes, developed a reasoiied hypoUiesis to 
account for the facts, basing his argument on the assumption that 
the course of the ditches marked on the Ordnance Maps was as correct 
^d complete as possible. It seemed desirable, however, to test tlxis 
m the field, and the Editor therefore applied to the Archaeotog)' OfEoer 
of the Ordnance Survey, with very satMactory results* TTie course of 
each ditch was followed on foot, and its chatacteristic features recorded 
on the french map, Tlie investigation thus initiated was carried 
on und! nearly all the Grim's ditches of Wessex, and some others 
as well, had been traced. The information thus obtained proved 
to be of considerable value; many miles of new entrenchment were 
discovered, and tliese will be incorporated on the new (sth) edition of 
the one-inch Ordnance Map now twang prepared, and will appear 
in due course on the Ordnance Map of Anglo-S^on Britain, now 
in preparation. It also b^me c\'idenl that the name Grim ^vas 
aitaaiM to at least two quite dtaiinct types of entrenchment. The 
date of each can, as a rule, only be determined by means of cxcavadon; 
some of these examined are probably prehistoric ; others fall probably 
within the extreme limits of the years A,D. 350-700. Those d^ik 
with in the present article are almost certainly either late Roman or 
Saxon, It is not, however, the object of this article to discuss their 
age or purpose; tiiat is done by 1^ Hughes in the article we shall 
publish in our next number. WTiat b now desired b to give a straight¬ 
forward account of the cxbting remains of me entrenchments dtsdt 
with by ^Ir Hughes, so as to clear the ground and make hb liypothrab 
more easily intelligible. 

It may be said at once that field-work failed to add any appreciable 
amount to the coune of the Oxfordshire and QiiJtem ditchra; in 
fact it had the opposite effect, For five miles of the South Oxfordshire 
ditch proved to be Imaginary I 
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Of thf>sc dealt with here, the fiiat is included for completeness, 
although it is not mentioned in Mr Hughes’s paper. 

The flitches are as follows:— 

1. The Aldw’orth Grim’s ditch and the detached portions which 
presumably belong to the same system. 

2. The Mongewell (or South O^ordshire) Grim’s ditch. 

3. The Chiltern Grim’s ditch, probably once continuous hut 
now found in four stretches with gaps between them;— 

(a) near Hampden 

(b) mnning eastfvards and northwards up from the 
Missenuen Valley to the Lee 

(c) from King’s Ash, nortlt of the Lee, in a cune 
through the pariah of Wigginton, to a point west of 
Berkhampstead 

(d) on Berkhampstead Common. 

I. The Audworth Gsm’s ditch 
(Berks 27 ne, afl nw) 

Tliis ditch, or rather system of ditches, hces north ; that is to say 
the ditch b on the north side of the bank throughout. (All the others 
face southwest, south or east). Beginning at the west end the first 
certain trace b to be found in a held 300 yards south of Wo^rows 
Farm. It runs through Bechc Fann where it is welt preserved. It 
makes a right angle bend northwards in Foxborough Copse and throws 
off a branch southwards at the point where it crosses the ridgetvay 
coming from Hungerford Green- Hiis branch, which I discovered 
accidcnt^Iy, is not on the map; it ruai for a little more than half a 
mile,ending in Becchcroft Shaw. It b to be seen along the southwestern 
margin of PortobcUo Wood and in the field immediately south of it, 
in which it makes a right angle bend northeastwards. The main line 
likewise comes to an end 300 yards to the nw, in an old hollow' lane, 
near the head of a steep-sided valley running down to the Thames, 
Whether either branch originally continued must remain uncertain: 
there are at present no traces of any such continuation risible on the 
ground. The estimai^ vertical height of both brandies (from west 
of bank to bottom of ditch)* nowhere exceeds 6 feet. 

' U»u»Hy abbreviiited u (Jic * CD venicaj \ 1 trim iti^’oiied by Dr WiHbriw Freetimiii 
i« hk Fuld Atekai^agy bj Htmpdxut, pp. 319-335. OH^Ovenll boriamial width. 
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Southwards, on Hart Ridge* *, is a detached fragment in Broom 
Wood and Bowler’s Copse. The portion in Broom Wood 1 $ indicated 
as a bank by hachures but Is not described by any name on the Ordnance 
Map, and has not hitherto been recognized as an antiquity. The 
wcatem portion runs ne by E for ;joo yards; it is in an exigent state 
of preservation, and has a" cn vertical height of no less than la feet, 
ana an ot'crall width of 65 feet.* At each end this imposing rampart 
makes an abrupt turn and dwindles to the normal altitude of 5 feet. 
At the west end a stretch runs NW along the sw margin of Bowler’s 
Come and out into tive field beyond, in the middle of which it is lost, 
(Tnis portion has an overall widtli of 4a feet). It looks as if it continued 
to Ute main entrenchments a mile to the north, but 1 could find no trace 
of it over the intervening tx)untry. At the east end the big rampart 
and ditch are suddenly discontinued, and die gap so formed seemed 
to both Dr Williams Freeman and myaelf to be original. As in the 
Chittern ditch near Hampden the gap occurs at an angle in the ditch, 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that it was left to allow for the 
passage of a road through the entrenchment. 

The tlurd and last unconnected portion consists of half a mite 
from tl»e Thames wesmards, in which direction it ts beat to describe 
its ootitse. It b first seen going up the very ste^ slope above the 
Streatley and Reading main road opposite Grotto Lodge. (The line 
is continued to the Tliames itself by a field'‘boundary, but Grim’s ditch, 
if it persisted, is not now to be seen). It cliinbB too feet in 100 yards, 
and then turns and follows the top of a narrow ridge, forming the 
southern border of High Holies Wood, It then makes a slight turn 
and obliquely descends the southward-facing slope, falling too feet in 
400 yards. Here at the bottom of a big valley it seems to end. This 
ikst sector is remarkable in that the ditch faces up a slope of i in 4 
and cannot possibly have served any defensive putpose. 

A glance at the accompanying map will show the relation of these 
entrenchments to certain ancient lines of communication. The 
wes tern portions are all tlirceof Uiem drawn across the line of a ridgeway 
which continues that of the well-known Berkshire ridgeway; and it 


* Pmbahly oiaoe^tetl w{ih the fmirotltgt of the B«tle»forda (Basiltlcnt) boiuids, 
(irca AJ>. 890; «ee Qircb, Qtr/. Sax, U, 5A5, juid Grundy, Betkt, BitcJtt cud OatUH Arch, 
yourn. xauc, 

* These and the other tneuurements cpioted here were msde by Dr WitlLuue 
Freeman, with whom these invcsti^tterts were nrned out during the spring of 1950. 
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scexns not at ad unllkdy that the gap in Broom Wood may have been 
left for the trafiSc along it, fk) too the ramparts of the main 
entrenchment are duplicated where it crosses the line of the same 
road in Portobcllo Wood, Now this ridge way has suffered severely 
at die hands of antiquaries of the last two centuries, who have 
thrust thdr theories upon even the Ordnance Maps, which they 
should not have done. Upon these maps the ridgeway is made to 
leave the downs at Streatley Warren, and to pass thence over the side 
of Thurle Down to the bottom of a valley which it follows for over a 
mile, ending meaninglessly at the Reading road, half a mile from the 
Tliamcs and nowhere near a ford. This is all wrong, and the true 
course is perfectly plain. It keeps to the comb of the ridge all the way 
from Hungerford Green near Aid worth, p^t Upper Basildon, to 
Pangboume where it crosses the Thames and becomes the Chiltem 
ridgeway. 

The so-called West Ridgeway is anotlier such figment invented 
in the i8th century. 1‘here are two outlying portions of the parish 
of Streatley called West Ridge and South fcoge, lying rcapettively 
west and south of the village. The road leadmg from Streatley to 
Westridge was called Wesiridge Way, and is so printed on old maps. 
'Flic name has. no other significance. There was no such thing as an 
independent * West Ridgeway 

The last, eastern, portion of Grim's Dyke bestrides the road 
which led from Dorchester (Oson) to Reading. Tlicre can be little 
doubt that at this point the modem roadi ooincidca with the Roman road 
from Dorchester (Oxon) to Rilchester ; northwards the course is quite 
plain, but south of this point it is lost. It seems reasonable to con¬ 
jecture that just as in Saxon times Reading came to replace Silchcsicr, 
so the traffic and with it the road was diverted eastwards until the 
southward continuation fell into disuse and at last completelv dis- 
appeared. 

Til at tlifisc above-mentioned ditches were to some extent intended 
for military defence may readily be admitted; Imt this explanation 
bres^ down completely in the face of such facts as we encounter in 
Holies Slmw. Here Grim's Ditch, after maintaining an admirable course 
up and then along the crest of a sliarp ridge, commits tactical sutddc 
by deliberately leaving a steep slope and descending obliquely to the 
bottom of a valley. It must have been done with intention, for any one 
of several alternative courses might equally well have been selected. 
The purpose however completely baffles me at any rate, 
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2 . T>£e Mongewell (or South Qsfordshtrb) Grim’s Ditch 
(Oxon 49 SE, 50 sw, 53 nw) 

Although this and the succeeding ditches aic dealt with separately 
here, it is not improbable that some at least ol the component pam 
were onginallT connected by stretches time has destroyed. There is 
00 evidence one way or the other; the intervening gaps have been 
searched but without result* * it is in any case highly pronabie that the 
now disparate sectors all belonged to a single system. It is with tliis 
and the succt^ing Chiltem Gdm's ditdi that ?(lr Hughes will deal in 
hb forthcoming paper. I do not wbh to anticipate hb conclusions 
farther than to state that he argues in favour of an early Saxon orig^ 
and construction. 

The Mongewell inirenchment faces southu'ards. It begins, I 
think, not in tl^e 'Hiamcs itself, as b generally supposed, but at a targe 
spring-pond in Mongewell called ' the Lake * at a point 60a yards 
east of the Thames/ Thb forms an excellent obstacle upon which to 
rest the right flank. Thence it runs in a direction slightly south of 
cast and in an almost dead straight line for 3I miles to NuUteld on 
the top of the Chiltem ridge, 670 feet above o.d. For most of this 
stretch little but the hank has survived; both ditch and bank are, 
however, w'cll preserved in the woods west of Nuffield. Here, at the 
head of a cxwinb, it bends sharply to the southwards for a furlong, llten 
resumes its easterly direction for 500 yards, and then runs kf. for the 
same dbtance ; after which remarkable behaviour* it continues approx¬ 
imately in its former, east-south^terly direction fora little over naif a 
mile to fh^den Farm where it vanbhes completely and does not 
reappear. I have walked over evxry yard of this last portion, from 
Nuffield to ffenlcy, and have searched for it both along the course 
assigned to it on the Ordnance Map and in other likely places, but 
without finding any trace or hint of it. Dr Williams Freeman was 
equally unsuccessful. At present one can only conclude that it never 
went beyond Hayden Farm. It should be bbser\'cd that Dr Plot, 


*Thb IB really Dr WillliiriH Freenion^B djMOwry. 

* It it to be obw!Jvtd that thit tmall alrrHitt reciaogMiar occurt at precbcly 

Uit point whfins the ditth it crotted by Chiltem fidgcway; s« ™p. This can lianily 
be Bocidcnml. 
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ihe to describe it, did not see it himself east uf Nuffield, nor does 
he mark it at all b^ond this point on his map. He merely states tliat 
he was told it continued further.* * 

Though not what we want for the moment, the motley assortment 
of banks and ditches which some enthusiast has foisted upon the 
Ordnance Survey (53 ne) is by no means witlioui points of interest. 
Across Mighmoor Common runs Highmoor Trench, a pair uf parallel 
banks 18 feet apart and quite evidently the remnants of an important 
highw'ay of trafne. An examination of the large scale map makes it 
seem probable that this road was a continuation of an old road from 
London to Wallingford, whose course west of Marlow can be followed 
I ’ ■' ‘ 7 awley Court Farm it left the modem 



descended in a deep hollow cutting 


to Lower .Assendon, proceeding by tlie name of Bix Lane to Blx where 
it crossed the modem Henley^Wallingford road/ and thence to High- 
moor Trench and Deadman's Lane. It was probably continuous with 
Howberry L^ane which W'ent over Nuffield Hill and down Brixton 
Hill to Wallingford. 

The course outlined above w'as suggested solely by a study of the 
6-inch Ordnance Map; it b often possible, from the detail of lanes 
and hedges here shown to infer the course of roads of no very great 
antiquity. In this instance the course outlined above was confinned 
by a subsoqtieni study of old maps of the district. Although doubtless 
still in use at a much later date over parts of its course, it seems quite 
probable that tlus may have been one of die oldest western highways 
out of London. It would Ire interesting to know whether it was in 


* His actual wurda are — * 'Cliis KuWtmor ridged Bank, oflw cal Jed Grima-^'ke, . , , 
yet remains very hig!*, but ii but single tJJJ it comes » the Wood* near Tttffieid, olios 

where t! ap|)ean Uaitble with a deep rrnwA teftveen *. b this the noord of 
his own obserralion or I should mther imagiiw‘)an itifetence from the tutrne Highmoor 
Trench and ftora what he wj» tuld ? He never saw it cat of Nu fiield for he says : ‘ From 
Tupeli, 1 was told, it IteJd on its course through the tlitck Woods, stidl possetJ the Itton 
below ffsn^ into StTk-thirt again, bur the Woods scarce admitting %foDt psssajfe, much 
less tor a timet I could not oonveniently tia« it any further \ The N^iiaa! Hisiety 
c/ Oxjerdihvt, by Robert PJot, 1677, p, 317. 

* Which cuts tIuDugh all boundaries and h for moat of itt course of quite reoent 
ori^- It had tiot yet assumed its present form when the fust Ordnono: Map wot made 
in 1809. 
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use as a London and Wallingford road before Maidenhead Bridge, 
already built in 12^, was constructed* * 

Whether the MongewcU ditch continued to Henley or not, it is 
certain, from documentary evidence to be dted by Mr Hughes« that 
a Grim'a ditch existed tliere, though it has now complaely disappeared. 

l^e western portion of the MongewcU ditch is called Grimes 
ditch in 1220-1 in a bequest to Reading Abbey of land in Newnhatn 
Murren;* and on Davis'’s Map of Oxfordshire (Cary, 1797) it is called 
‘ Grimes or Devil’s Ditch 


3. The Chiltebn Grtm's Dirai^* 

(a) near Hampden. 

The first traces of this ditch are met with in Park Wood,^ on the 
high ground between West Wycombe and Lacey Green, It is ^ite 
well preserved in places and follows the tine of the road m<»t of the 
way to Lacey Green. It can easily be traced almost continuously 
through the enclosures and gardens there. Then, after a straight 
nm of a mite and a half it turns and runs, again in an almost straight line, 
for just short of 2 miles, to the north comer of Hampden Park. Except 
for a break of 800' yardSf where it has been used as a lane, it can be 
trac^ without a break over hill and dale. At the aforesaid comer is 
what looks like an original gap, with deeply scored traffic ruts,” At 
this point it makes the most remarkable change of direction ai^'here 
ob«r\'ed, turning tiirough sUghtly more th^ 90 degrees. It b at 


• Tim Oirmruction cjf bridges, (MrociUjirty tlms* of Abtngdoii, Wallmgfbnl, Henley 

and Maidenhead, must have lud gttAX iaftucnce opon thtCDUneofTimiii and \m\3ld 
hnri an adm^l^ tuhject for enquiry. We knnw lhaC the cnnsmjctiQn of Abtngcloci 
bridge in 1416 dtvert&f the trsdBc to it from Wnllingford pferiuiMly ihe Lonclofi 

md Glouc^lcr road hud unnaned the Tkonoea. Thia tiiitit Imvt diverted the Gbuticslcr 
uafiiE! to the tteiiflOfi-Dotchefttcr section of the Heidey-Oxford toad, dienoe to .^hjngdon 
by Burcot and Culbnm^ The cdut^ of the old Qlouc^ter road W of Walllngfotd ia 
unknown. The building of ihe Seven Bridget rwd hid greit InHucniT upoti the made 
into Oxford from the vvest^ For MaJdenhi^, VViltinglbrd and Abingdon bridga me 
Lymnt, pp. i(iSp 9 ; BprAi, Bmh amt Ox&m nApril, 19071 Xin, 

(' The Early liistory of MiJdcnZieiad Bridge \ by E, If. Young) i Gough's Camdra. 

* Brit. Mus. hvkx to Charter Rollip 1900, p. 314 [a!W>* mk. 

Mr W> J* Hemp, f who firat observed this gap^ also tegards it a* origina]. 

The Ducks Grim's ditch is described in ClutterbucA's Hhtoiy 0/ p.. 8, 

note I, by the Rev* Thos. Lermto, a gpod ob^mc^ who traced it in 179;, 
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first perfectly preserved, and can be followed without difficulty to 
Hampden House, between which and the church a garden path runs 
upon its bank. It is continued on the northeast side of the drive where 
a row' of trees stands upon the site of the bank ; the ditch (fiill of leaves 
when 1 saw it) ia just visible, bm may have bi»n slightly modemiaed. 
Beyond the Lwge the bank again becomes visible for about tyo yar^, 
then comes a break of about the same length, and then it reappears 
for about a furlong in Oaken Grove. Here two large mounds stand 
right upon its line. Dr Williams Freeman and 1 tried, by looking at 
them, to detect some clue to the relative ages of ditch and mounds, 
but we could see nothing. Other archaeologists have tried with no 
better results. Excavation would doubtless settle die matter, though 
excavation in a wood will not commend itself to the experienced digger. 
The mounds themselves may be prehistoric, Komait or Saxon; there is 
nothing in their external appearance to suggest w'hich, though I do not 
think thCT are prehistoric. Another mound standing by itself about 
lialf a mile to the west (called ' Danes Camp ’ on the Ordnance Map, 
Bucks 38 sw) is equally puzzling. Beyond the wood, southeast of the 
mounds, there is no trace of the ditch, though its line is continued by 
a footpath. 

(b) running eastwards and northwards up from the Missenden 
Valley to the Lee. 

Tliough it sce^ reasonable to suppose that thb next sector was 
once continuous with the preceding, I have hunted the intervening 
coim^ field by field b vain. The ditch is first seen b Woodlands Park! 
and it can be followed as it bends round northwards into the line of 
King’s Lane. From the southem course of the lane to a pobt 300 
yards furtlier no^ on the east side it b quite plain ; then, for no 
apparent reason, it disappears. 

(c) From King’s Ash b a curve tlirough the parish of Wiggmtoo 
to 3 pobt west of Berkhampstead. (Bucks 34 se, 35 sw [Herts 3a xw 
neJ). 

The U»e Is csontbued straight by King’s Ash lane, which also forms 
the bounda^ between the parishes of Lee and Wendover; but there 
are no certam remains of Grim’s ditch until we get to Great Widmoor 
Wood and Mercer’s Wood (in the extreme mi comer of Bucks 38 nb) 
along whose w'estem margin it runs, due north and south. ^ f 

1 did not follow it across sheet 34 se where, as I am Wormed by 
bir James Berry, its course is plain, even where it is not marked on 
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the map. It runs at first north eastwards and then bends gradually 
round eastwards ; finally it turns southeastwards in Hardiog^s Wood, 
Wigginton (Herts 32 ne), I followed it lietween Hambcrlin's Wood 
andWoodoc^ Hill in the parish of Northchiuch. It may be followed 
almost continuously through helds and copses, though tt has bc^ 
destroyed in many places by modem digging. The certain signs 
1 saw of tt were between Woodcock Htll House and a s mall house 
called Tlie Chalet. 

(d) on Berkhampstead Common (Herts 33 nw). 

Unless the name ‘ Graemes Dyke road ’ in the southern outskirts 
of Berkhampstead has any significance, there are no traces 10 connect 
the portion on Berkhampstead Common with the previous sector. 
Tlic course w'ould have passed through Berkhampstead C^tlc: and 
the whole of the ground hereabouts has been so long and so intensively 
cultivated that it would be remarkable if any remains had survived. 
It enters the common from the west at the goo foot contour-tine, and 
it may be traced for a short distance into the field beyond by a belt of 
laj^ Hints and an almost Imperceptible fold in the ground. On the 
common it is well preserved- About half way across it turns from 
ENE to ESE, and is crossed immediately afterwards by the modem road 
from ^rkhampsiead to Northchurcli. It becomes ddhcult to trace 
before it leaves the common, and though 1 fancied 1 could detect signs 
of it on the Green at Rotten End and even a little beyond, I saw nothing 
indubitable, nor did a somewhat rapid survey from the air reveal any 
clues. 

A good^ deal of time in the field was spent in a vain search for 
traces of Grim's ditch in the intervening gaps already indicated. That 
no such traces were found does not by any means disprave their eixistence; 
others, espcciaily those with local knowledge and opportunities, may 
well succeed. Nor docs it prove that the sectors wnich are now dis¬ 
continuous were originally discontinuous. Some of them w^re, in my 
opinion, almost certainly connected. 

Whether, on the other hand the Mongewell for South Oxon) 
Grim's ditch was once continuous tviih, or even whetlter it belonged at 
all to, the Chiltcm Grim*s ditch is another matter. Personally I should 
be rather surprised if it did not at any rate form part of the same system. 
And in this connexion I must mention a most remarkable discovery 
that Dr Williams Freeman and 1 made, purely by accident. Wc wete 
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motoring along a lane at Park Comer, 2 miles ne of NnfHcld j[Oaon 
50 sw) when wo suddenly saw a large bank in a wood (Springalla 
Plantation), On consulting the map we found that dose by was 
Digberry Fann, a name whose suffix had already aroused our suspicions. 
We stopped and examined it, and it proved to be a large almost square 
earthwork. Dr Wiliams Freeman‘s account is as follows:— 

‘ The camp lies on the left hand sldeof the road going from Nettlcbed 
to Cookl^ Grecn^ which at this point forms part of the Chittem ridge- 
laa^y, and close to Digbc^ Farm. It tics on a level saddle between 
tn o Coombes on either side of the hilts. 

*lt is of medium profile; cn. ven, 9 feet, ot(. 53 feet, and contains 
some ten acres or so. It is of square form and is perfect only at the 
east end of the north side, the north end of the east side, for nearly 
the whole length of the south side, and a small portion of the west side 
at the southwest comer; but the southeast comer is quite plainly 
visible in the field on the east of liie road and the northwest corner can 
easily be traced. At the northeast comer there is a heaped up bank 
on the counterscarp 3 feet high but with no recognizable ditch. The 
soutli end of the west side is pierced by an old disused road (Digberry 
Lane) going down to the low country, and from this point an annexe 
of approximately oval shape juts out and returns. This is much 
ploughed out and spread, the cutch is on tlie outside and the o.h. gives 
the impression that it must have been of much the same proffie as the 
camp. 

*The top of the hank is hard under foot and there is a large number 
of dints along it. There are several modem gaps in the har^ but one 
on the eastern side looks as if it might be onginal — ^it is small and 
undefended. 

‘The soil ts clay with dints and no chalk appears in the banks, 
The camp is in an open beech wood but part of the area is in ^^s — the 
natural condition would be scrub. The nearest springs would be a 
mite away at the foot of the hill. The lane was said fay an old in¬ 
habitant to have been used by coaches within living memory and there 
are sayings about battles in old time. 

camp is unrecorded and was noticed by Mr Crawford and 
myself from the road, the name Digberry Farm having suggested it*. 

Several apparently significant facts'are to be noted. First, it is 
placed exactly at the point where the Chittem ridgeway crosses the old 
London coatm-road. This fact might be inferred from the map, but 
1 had already been told on the spot by a native that Digberry Lane 
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was supposed lo be sn old coadi-road. Then, at this point the ndge 
itself is constricted to a narrow width by two vallevs tvliose liea^ 
almost touch, having only a narrow space for the ridgeway. It is a 
' nodal point' of tr^c ; and it is exactly where a fortified post con*- 
nected with the Mongeweli Grim’a dyke would most suitaoly luive 
been placed. There b already evidence of topographical assodation— 
no more as yet, but still even that is something—between large rec¬ 
tangular earthworks and linear earthworks, in tlie case of the (^ord- 
shirc Grim’s dyke (Callow Hill) and the Froailetd entrcnchmcnta 
(Ridgehanger). These two others teem to be Roman; but neither 
has been excavated, nor has Dtgberry, There may of course be no 
connexion bettvecn Digberry and Grim’s ditch; but even so one 
would like, for their own sakes, lo know something defuute about one 
at least of these rare and by no means insigaificant rectao^lar forts. 

Thb concludes my account of the Grun’s ditches, which are to be 
dealt with by Mr Hughes from another angle. I have to thank him for 
arousing my interest in what has proved to be a most fascinating pursuit. 
At the same time I investigated many others in tl^ field—the Pinner 
or Middlesex Grim’s ditch, which faces south; the earthworks round 
St. Albans which are being excavated by Dr l^oelcr; and a line of 
bank near Goff’s Oak in Hertfordshire wMdi vanbhed into thin air,*‘ 
I proMse to continue until I have examined all tiie others which require 
mv«9tigation. 

Note. —^The accompanying map has been drawn mainly to illustrate 
Mr Hughes' article, though I am responsible for the selection of the 
items marked. It seemed lietter to puhtbh it now rather than in 
the next number, so that the descriptions |;iven above may he more 
easily followed. They are based on the 6>inch Ordnance Map. 


See DuttedMidc** ifuicry l/frlr, li, 78. 
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Inka and pre-Inka 

by J. Leslie MrrctiELL 

F i)W of the standard Peruvian histories—much less those politico' 
fantastic tracts which hasty study of the Ancient Peruvian scene 
has evoked in such number—^ve any adequate idea of the 
tremendous cultural background against which the Inka cltdlization 
was built up, or of the fact that from that background emerge those 
archaeological exceptions which constantly question the tlicorics of 
modem Americanists. 

For example, no pre-Columbian American liad any knowledge 
of the true arch ; but in an un-Inka portion of the ancient site of 
Pachacamac, near Lima, there was such an arch. The wheel was un¬ 
known in Andent America ; but at Tiawanako, remote in the Andean 
Sierra near Lake Titicaca and long ante-dating the Inkas in origin, 
are stone discs which were almost certainly used as wheels for the 
transport of gigantic btiilding stonesThe Mayan glyphs apart, 
there was no true script in the two American continents at the time of 
the arrival of the Europeans ; but the sculptured stones of Sahhuayacu 
bear recurring symbols which cannot well be identified as anything 
else but inscriptions. 

The list is not hy^ any means complete. But these exceptions 
remain exceptions. Neither the Pachacamac arch nor the Tiaw'unakon 
wheel occur elsewhere; the evidence for the authenticity of most 
so-called Peruvian inscriptions is negligible. Unexpected phenomena 
erupt upon the scene of much cultu^ activity, but bear no influence 
outside their own epoch or locality. Thougii the most recent, the 
semi-civilization of tliat confederation of tribes on whose territorj' 
Pizarro's Spaniards «t foot in the year 1533 was not in every respect 
the higliest in Peruvian attainment. 

ket, as the Aztecs succeeded in leaving their name posthumously 
superimposed on nearly everything Mexican and Central American, 
so in South America the unfortunate misnomer ‘ Inca * U still generally 
applied to botli the survivors of the ancient populace and the ruins 
of the ancient cultures. So deq>-rooted is the name that even the 
Americanist abandons the attempt to fit the Andean and littoral dvili- 
zations with a more correct tcnninology, tiiough * Inca ", ‘Saesahuaman", 

' A, H. Verrill, Old Cwiliatitiom i/ Ou Ntst Wi/rtd., 1939. 
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* Uuacochaand the [ike euphonious familiars have given place to 
the clumsier if more correct ' Inka ^ ‘Saksawaman’, ' \Vira-Kociia \ 
Whatever the actual ori^ of its andent inhabltaitts, South 
America b now peopled by three distinct theories. Tlie first, and 
most generally accepted, brings tribes of proto-Mongolian sto<^ 
across the Bcfinng straits, through North America, and into Colombia 
^ way of the Panama neck. The second, championed by Capuiin 
T. A. Joyce,- ^’aries this first theory by deriving the wave of fong- 
headed peoples—as distinguished tfom* * the later IVIongolotd round- 
heads—from Europe by way of Greenland. The third fiypotheais, 
much in favour with modem archaeologists who are themselves South 
Americans, finds overwhelming proofs of the continent having been 
settled by successive incursions of Metan^an and Polynesian im¬ 
migrants. 

The remains of the long-headed i^cc or races form the lowest 
cultural stratum on the Peruvian coast. Sheli-fiah was their principal 
food. Maiac-growing, and probably all forms of agriculture, were 
unknown. Weapons were inade of shell and bone ; the stone implex 
mcnis are definitely palacoliths. It b improbable that these strayed 
Europeans or Melanesians flourished at a period remoter than 10,000 
8,C,, although one investigator consideis tlie much more recent Tia- 
wanako rtiins as ' about 10,500 years old ’ j ■ 

So far as Peru b concerned the round-heads, Mongolian or Poly¬ 
nesian, appear to iiave made tlteir first appearance in the region of the 
Andes, They evicted or exterminated the long-headed peoples and 
settled down to witness or originate those adventures in civilization 
with which this P^P^r is concerned. 

The North Pacific coastal strip of South America consisted and 
consbls of flat and sandy desert, traversed from east to west by occasional 
rivers. Behind this was the Andean Sierra, some 350 miles In breadth 
and 1400 miles in length, a jumble of interlocking mountain chains 
interspersed by fertile vall^ at considerable elevation. Still further 
to the east, beyond the Sierra, lay the Montana, the region of tropical 
forest drained by the Ucayli and other tributaries o? tlie Aniaaon. 
Originating from one of these regions, or from all three, there anjse in 
the first millennium before Christ a culture that, with the customary 
exceptions, appears to have been roughly homogeneous. 

*Sovth AtturicoH Arehaeot<^, 191a. 

* A. Pluiunsky, Guia gentral ^rroda para la ittvttfigetiim df hi miniumnttttt 
prehutoricat dt Tiktiaaatu^ 1913. 
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This cultiire was characterijsed by an ability to work textiles with 
considerable skill and to produce pottery^ plain and polychrome, 
ranging from utensils of the crud^t technique to unulilitarian vesseb 
of great beauty, [t cultivated maize. In the .4n^les^ at least, it had 
probably already domesticated the Hama. It h doubtful if, in its 
Mtly phase, it was acquainted with the use of metals. On the ct^t 
and'in the coastal hinterland, at such sites as Parakas, Chawin, Aija, 
Wari. Supe. Changoyape, it built its temples and perhaps its 
dwelling-houses ; in the Sierra megalithic stone buildings, the atone 
roughly cut but fitted with some skill, were reared. Both on the 
ooa^rstrip and inland it excavated elaborate communal burial-places, 
erected great pyramidal structures, and carried on terrace-agricuiture. 
Mummification was a practice in the coastal sites, but unknown inland 
until late in the epoch. Sierra sites, such as Yayno, were elaborately 
fortified. Somewhere tow-ards the end skull-defonnation and primitive 
ircpannmg were known on the coast. 

To judge by the mummies disinierred in 1925 from the underground 
necropolis of Parakas, the possessors of this culture were of medium 
stature, slight in build, and relatively of poor muscular development— 
ch^cteriarics certainly not shared by the later Keshwa and Aymara 
of Peru. Sr- I'ello/ somewhat irrelevanUy, notes a predominance 
of female burials, and ' an apparently low infantile mortality ‘. 

Again (disregarding such apparently unwarranted sp^uktions 
as those of Sr. Poanani^y, w'ho believes that the Chinese may have 
reached the Peruvian coast as early as 2000 b.c.) three theories attempt 
to account for the origin of this culture of the first epoch. Dr Max 
Uhle* believes Peru was profoundly influenced at an early date by the 
diffusion of Mayoid infutences from the coast; most Americanists, 
at least umtil recently, postulated the Andean valleys, if not the forested 
slopes of the Montana, as the birthplace of the first efibrts to cultivate 
and build rude fortresses ; the ‘ Pacific school *, with some 
%'agueness as to its datings, brings the culture firom Polyn^ia or PoIy> 
nesised Asiatic sources. 

Dr Uhle's case, formulated after his inspection of the hasurates 
of Ancon in igo^ and strengthened by his subsequent investigation 
of other sites, siiU appwus factually impregnable. Certain ceramic 
remains of the first ej^h, and nearly all tlie crude sculpture that has 
survived, have definite affinities in design and technique to the arts 


* Aniiguo Peru, i^jo. * IitjtueTtriioi mayoi nt el alto Rcuador, etr., 191a. 
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of the IVIaya Old Empire, This cultural influence presumably 
came by sea from the Panama re^on and ivas diffused soutnwards and 
easttvards from the Ecuadorean uttoraL 

The time element, however^ may be seriously questioned, h 
is eKtrctnejy improbable that the tace which reared the dvilibation of 
the Maya Old Empire appeared on the rernote Central American scene 
before aoo b.c. The culture of the Peruvian first epoch, on the 
otiier hand, was undoubtedly vrell under way by 500 b.c. Dr Uhle’a 
' A'layoid * immtgtants may have modified and enriched that culture. 
But they did not originate tt. 

■^carguments of the school which considers the culture indigenous 
and its sponsots the archaic .Andeans, may be summarized briefly 1 
The systems of cultivation found on the coast are obviously adaptations 
of a system—terrace agricuitufe—suited to mountainous country. 
The characteristic And^n granary descends to the plains without 
warrant of necessity: it w'as an unimaginative importation of the 
plains-mcn. Natural mummification is a possibility on the high, djy 
Sierran valleys, and so must have suggeited the elaborate artificid 
embalmments. The first ^ch culture is not 3 phenomenon sharply 
localized in the region of Peru—one or other of its chararterisiics is 
found over wide stretches of the Montana and of the regions to the 
north and south. It was a concentration and fortuitous grouping of 
slowly evolved talents and abilities inherent in the American Indiim— 
a concentration which spilled its achievements coastwards. It was 
an evolutionary point, not an alien Importation. In the words of Dr 
Daniel G. Brinton* the culture of the Andean race is an indigenous 
growth, wholly self-developed and owing none of its germs to any 
other race *. ^ 

As will have been noted, the discoveries of Dr Uhlc at least partially 
invalidate such statements as Brinton's. But the ^ Pacific * school, 
composed of both ortlmdox and heterodox difFusiomsta, goes much 
further. Parakaa, the peak of tire culture of the first epoch, is on the 
sea-coast. In the great necropolis of Parakas the art of mummificadon 
w found practised in its most perfert form : it is practicallv unknown 
in the Andes. Patakas and tnc littoral gencratlv arc supreme in the 
textile and ceramic arts ; so far from haWng mfierited and developed 
And<^ culture, the oonverae took place. The strata of cultural 
remsuis to coastal sites give no evidence of slow evolubon from lowlier 
forms- the crudest pottery often overlies the highest achievements 

* 7 %r jimeruan ituHait^ iSSo. 
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tn ceramics. I^ramid-biiildmg, and the practice of rearing temples 
on the summits of those pyramids, b altogether incxplit^lc except 
on the theory' of trans-Pacific importation. The methods of maize 
cultivation, and i!ie very quali^ and size of the mummified maize- 
heads discovered, ar^e experimentation with an unfamiliar food- 
plant by skilled agriculturists. The fact tliat nearly every inland 
settlement of the early culture was intensivedy fortifted is explicable 
on the grounds that the settlere and builders were aliens in a hostile 
or semi-hostile ooimiry, surrounded by tribes of the indigenous 
Amerindian population. 

The theon^ of these last two schools are therefore in flat con¬ 
tradiction. Each, selecting arguments from the archaeological dis¬ 
coveries of die last tliree hundred years, can score points tinendingty 
against the other. I'o the unprejudiced observer the point of view 
championed is apt to seem largely a matter of temperanicnt. Neither 
the hastening actirities of the diffusiontsts* primitive prototypes nor 
the arid exclusiveness of the ‘ Andean ’ schooVs ancient pioteg^ seem 
capable of fully explaining the facts. 

Thb, indeed, is to ^mir, if only by implication, lliat tlie belief 
in American cultural isolation is no longer tenable. For over a century, 
in spite of the eruption of occasional heretics, sue!) belief has bem 
propounded as an article of fdifa in American archaeology. The 
arddes appear in need of revision. Disregarding the fact that the 
Peruvian cultures appear to hat'c been at least partly hxal—f.e, Andean—- 
m ori^, it seems no longer po^ible to deny the play of both CentnU 
Amencan and extra-American influences from the Ptadfle seaboard. 

Despite Sr. Posnansky and a host of predecessors it is improbable 
that South American shores ever witnessed the arrival of junk-loads 
of Chinese or Japanese colonists. An occasional ship, so manned, 
may have drifted eastwards and southwards across tlie Pacific, but the 
survivors of its wreck, provided they escaped instant massacre, could 
have left but little impression on cither the ana or social customs of the 
natives, Tiie same applies to scacraft from India or Java. Never¬ 
theless, both tlie Pachacamae arch and the Hawanakun wheel, as welt 
as other stray driftage of ci^'ilizadons seemingly un-American, may 
have been reared or fashioned under the direction of such castaways 
from the distant cast. They may liave been used or adr^red for a 
g^eration and then forgotten together with their freakish originators. 

Strong racial and cultural influences could have reached South 
America from only the Polynesian islands—from Easter Island, or. 
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more improbably, from Samoa or the Society Islands by way of the 
Marquesas and C^Iapagos groups. And these influences, to account 
with any plausibility for the alien characteristics which appear in the 
firet Peruvian epoch, must have been brought to bear long before the 
Polynesian settled down to evolve the unambitious culture of the 
Oceanic islands—they must Itave lieen brought to bear while the 
Polynesian was still a sea-faring Asiatic. 

Here it is necessa^ to define tlie scope of the word * Polynesian 
As was noted earlier in this pa^r certain Ameriranists derive South 
America's brachycephalic second wave of human colonists from Poly¬ 
nesia. But Uuit ‘ colonueation if it ever took place, was in an era long 
before the appearance of the Peruvian first cultural epoch’s beginnings. 
The historic Polynesians, according to the theory worked out in detail 
by Messrs Percy Smith, A, Fortmnder, and A. C, Haddon, and sup- 
plcmetited and enlarged by Dr W. H. R, Rivers, were Aryans who 
welled forth south-eastwards from India in a variety of slow-spreading 
streams, and at a period not prior to 400 BjC, In the course of several 
centuries the first group, passing beyond Java, peopled the islands 
fringing Oceania and ultimately settled in Samoa and the Tongan 
cluster. The second almost re-traversctl this route and were the 
hrst settlers of New Zealand. Still a third racial group appears to 
have held to tlie northeast and cast, settling Haivaii, the iVlarqueaas, 
the Society and Austral Islands, and, finally. Easier Island, Oceania’s 
furthest eastward outpost. 

No accurate datings are possible for the sea-going adventures 
of these uprooted Aryans, Hawaii and Easter Island, separated by 
wide stretches of ocean, may have been reached as early as the beginning 
of the Christian era, or even earlier. While the mj^terious culture- 
bringers of the Maya area were carving ihetr first stelae in the plazas 
of Copan tw-o thousands miles to tlie nortli of Pantkas on the Perurian 
coast, Parakp itself may liave seen the crab-sail of the first Polynesian 
war-canoe rise over the western horizon. 

The oncc-cogent arguments against South American culture 
having been influenced from the Pacific were threefold; Polynesian 
craft were incapable of such lengthy voyages as that from Easter Island 
to the Peruvian coast; had these Asiatic Polynesians reached America 
in any number they would undoubtedly have brought their characteristic 
food-plant, ricc—which is absent even from Polynesia and makes 
doubtful the Asiatic origin of the Polynesians; had these Asiatic 
influences passed through Oceania to America the ceramic art would 
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not have remained as completely unknown in those btands as it was 
prior to the arri^'al of the Europeans. 

But Polynesian seamanship appears to have been of much higher 
quality than was once thought. The voyage from Ilaw'aU to the 
Marquesas (of considerably greater distance than that from I^ter 
Island to America) was common in the Pacific of tlie ninth and tenth 
centuries at least; so horn Hawaii to the SocieQr Isliuids, an even 
greater feat. There can now be little doubt but that ilie rice^plant 
was known to the Polynesians, but was abandoned in favour or the 
bread-fruit, cuttings of wliich were carried from island to isla nd ; in 
America they may have abandoned the bread-fruit in favour of maiTc 
with a simil^ ready adaptability. Pottery-making was not unknown in 
the Friendly Islands, New Caledonia, Fiji, and the NW Hebrides, 
though tlie making of it gcnemlly appears to liave lapsed for lack of 
suitable material; there was no such lack on the Peruvian coast. The 
same applies to working in stone. In most of the Pacific islands stone-' 
work is superfluous ; trees are plentiful and in gigantic sizes. But in 
such localities as Easter Island, where timber was scarce but workable 
atone plentiful, the Polynesian readily returned to the ancestral crafts 
of megalithic terrace-work ami statue-carving. Similarly, while he 
found adobe convenient building material on the Peruvian littoral 
he was no less ready to abandon it for stone-work in I'taw- anako of 
the Sierra. 

By the end of the first or second Cliristian centuries, thcrerore, 
it is probable that Polynesian Icavenings, both racial and cultural, 
had profoundly altered the character of the semi-dvilization of the 
first Peru^-ian epoch. No legend or tradition of lire dash of Andean 
and Oceanic wanderer survived into later times. Possibly the two 
races intermingled peaceably ; more probably, to judge by the ruined 
fortifications of so many ancient sties, a long period elapsed befbro 
the alien identity of tltc invader tvas forgotten by Andean and invader 
alike. Yet, in me third or fourth century ajj., when the * Mayoid ’ 
tribes descended on the coasts of Ecuador, It is probable that the 
descendants of the Polynesians had not only abandoned sca-roving 
and lost the art of t^nstrucune the great canoes witich had brought 
them across the Pacific, but that they were indistingmshably fused 
with the aboriginal Amerindian populace, with Tiawanako and such¬ 
like sites being reared as the cultuiy effiorescence of that fusion. 

The rise of the * Tiawanakon culture ’ appears to mark the end 
of the first epoch and the beginning of the second. With or without 
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external aids—apart from the slow-spreading memory of the great 
Maya civilization now in eclipse in Centra] America—the nameless 
P^vian tribes had begun to rear immense megalithic structures, 
with but little resemblance to the buildings of the hist epoch, from one 
end of the Sierra to the other. Round such centres as Ciutoo, Ollantay- 
tampii,'I'iawanako, and the two towns built of porphyry a few mil^ 
from Nasca—two mysterious sites in a region otherwise content with 
adobe—there must have been dense popubUons under the control of 
some central authority or authoiides. TTiere is a far-fetched possibility 
of a pr^lnlia political empire. The art of working in metals was 
coming into being. The art of stone-working had passed—indeed, 
leapt—from n stage when the mason handled his material tentatively 
to one in which he moulded it to his purpose as though it had clay. 

Tiawanako is the crown of the second epoch's culture, is indeed 
the greatest engineering and architectural achievement of Ancient 
Peru, It IS built near the southern shore of Lake Titicaca, 12,000 
feet above the sea. The purpose of its ancient builders in rearing 
such an immense town in the bleak uplands of the Sierra can only 1 m 
guessed at; and there has been no lack of guessbg. The main ruin 
IS a huge, flat-ttroped rectangular pyramid of earth, covering nearly 
a square mile, ft w'as originaily ' stepped with each terrace faced 
with stone, supported by stone walls, and overbuilt with stone houses. 
In its heyday it must have presented such appearance as few structures 
in either the New World or the Old, Bv day it must have dominated 
the lake and Sierra like a magic city of the clouds. Lighted at night, 
its appearance could have been scarcely leas impressive. Probably 
it was built to impress, Tiawanako itself may have been a holy spot, 
a dty of pilgrimage. * 

Besiiies the ruined mound there are rows of rough pillars which 
may once have supported the roofings of palace or temple ; portions 
of stairways climbing nowhere; detached monolithic doorway®; 
litter and debris of building unclassifiable, and much assisted lo their 
present state by the operations consequetiit on laying a railviay-track 
through the ruins. Gigantic statues formerly existed among the 
nuns, according to Cicza de Leon. But they have disappeared as 
have the relief-carvings on the slabs of Ollontay-tampu ’ 

Great blocks of trachyte, admirably cut and faced, and many of 
them weighing several tons, >«re uscU in the major bulidinE feats 
of Uiw mc^polis in tjie hilb. The architectural skill was considerable, 
though dull and ummaginauve; the stone-cutting remainedunaurpaased 
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throughout the American continent. Lacking direct evidence, and 
aware of the feats which the Andent American could perform 
with stone tools, the conservative archaeologist hesitates to ascribe 
the use of metal implements to the builders of Tiawanako. Othcra 
do not hesitate. With the disappearance of the stone statues reputed 
to have decorated the site, consideration of the sculptural technique 
and abilities of the Tiawranakon is reserved for the much-described 
Puerta dd Sol. 

This remarkable monoliihic doorway, through which so many 
fantastic theories have passed to test the cr^uiity of the archaeological 
world, is portion of a vanished 'ivall and possibly of a vanished, Hat- 
roofed building. It is a little over 13 feet tong, is 7 feet above the 
ground, and 4 feet thick. The actual doorway is 4 feet 6 inches high 
by 2 feet 9 inches wide, and above it is a central figure in relief with 
on either side three rows of subsidiary figures- 

This is the one important piece of sculpture of the second epoch. 
Compared ^vith anything Central American the technique is poor. 
But there are points of resemblance,and it is possible that the ^Mayoid* 
influences haa reached Tiawaiiako. Identification of the central fi^re, 
his satellites, or the meaning and purpose of the complete sculpture 
remain doubtful. Representatioiis, both naturalistic and anthropo~ 
morphic, of the iaguar and condor are plentiful in pnt-Inkan Peru of 
both the first and second epochs. It is presumed that these petsonifi- 
cations of the terrifying and destructive forces of nature were the 
principal gods of bodi the Sierra and the littoral; if so, the .Andean, 
gods oumpletcly subjugatt^ the deities of the Polynesian invaders. 
Wira*Kacha, the Jaguar deity (who survived with considerable prestige 
into the time of the Inka Confederation itself) is presumed to appe^ 
in humanized form as the central figure above the Puerta dcT Sot. 
But tlierc are only slight resemblances between this figure and the 
undoubted Wira-Kocha of Chawin. Tlie Tiawanakon go<l, if such 
he was, bears far more similarity to the statues of Easter Island or the 
figurines of Fiji. 

Sr. Tello places the year Ajt. 1200 at the end of the second epoch. 
But long before then Cyclopean Tiawanako and kindred sites appear 
to liave been deserted. Power and importance probably passed to 
the cities of the littoral. The tide of Peruvian culture now rose, now 
ebbed, in this region and that. At Pachacamac the first layer of pottery 
remains above tiiat identified with the * Tiawanakon culture ^ gives 
distinct evidences of cultural retrogresaioo. But the next stratum— 
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th« famous whlte-and-red painted btack ware^is on a par with any 
product of the early artists. Invading tribes of barbarians from the 
Montana may ha^'e overflowed the Sicrta and broken up the ancient 
empire or group of principalities which had reared the architccutral 
lustres of the second epoch. In the north, among the Chibchas and 
Manabis of Ecuador, the art of working all met^ except iron was 
brought lo A high degree of proftdency, and gradually spread south- 
tvards. Textiles of ^eat beauty continued to be woven. The jeweller 
and potter found leisure and security for the carving, polishing and 
slip-painting of masterpieces. The people tilled the terrace plantations 
around their villages ; worshipped the irmumcrabie totems of the 
village, except on such days as were set apart for adoration of the gTw>it> nt 
condor and Jaguar deities ; helped to repair or more frequently saw 
lapse into rtitns the pyramidal temples reared a thousand years before 
by the wanderers from the Pacific ; joined in wars or forays under the 
leadership of petty chiefs. But the average tribesman was probably 
of a singularly pt^ceful disposirion. War as a skilled science had yet 
to come to the country. Lacking a script, the country lacked liistory. 
No evidences^ of the imported Mayan astronomical and mathematical 
sdencea survived the epoch ; possibly they were never imported, or 
prished early in an unfamiliar milieu. Prior to the twelfth century 
It is impossible to identify definitely any locality with the later historic 
tribes. 

In the twelfth century, however, the picture dears with the eruption 
of the Ideas upon the scene. Peru is emdosed as divided into three, 
or perhaps four great tribal groupings dominating the coast, from 
the city of Chan CHimu, was the ' kingdom ' of Cbimu, probably the 
most Highly dvili^ tribe in South America, and with definite Mayan 
affinities; mid-way the littoral and Siena were the Chancas ; south 
of them, the Keshwas, Whether these are to be regarded as racial 
or iinguisde classifications is not yet by any means dear, nor whether 
the Aymara, l>ascd on Lake Titicaca, were a separate grouping, or a 
* modification * of the Keshwaa. 

But the Peruvian scene prepared for its social, if not its 
cultural, culmination—the domination of the Ink^. 

'rhe modem view of ‘Inka’^that it was neither a racial nor a 
tribal name, but die designation of an extraordinarily energetic theo¬ 
cracy at the head of a typical Keshwa tribe—^vas not held by the Inkas 
themselves. The Inkaa were confirmed diffusiomsts of the Manchester 
sdiool. Their first ancestors, Manko Kapak and his sbter-queen, 
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Children of the Sun, descended on the mountsdns near Lake Titicaca. 
From that region, after various viciesirades, thtdr descendants set out 
on the mission of conquering and civitizing Peru of the third epoch. 

Myth and legend apart, they appear in history as the rulers of a 
Keshwa confederation in the hilly country lying between the Rios 
Apurimak and Paucartambo. They occupied me ancient sites of 
Cuzco and Ollontay-tampu. Southwards, they conquered the Coll as 
(Aymaras) of the Titicaca plateau, then turned their arms northwards 
and towards the coast. By the time of the coming of the Spaniards 
they ruled unquestioned from Central Ecuador far into the heart of 
modem Chile. Round about the year 1430 Paramotiga, the great 
fortress of the Inkas’ most dangerous riv^ and cultural superiors, 
fell, and the * Kingdom of Chan Chimu * was dissolved. 

This wholesale conquest was a feat unprecedented on the American 
continent, and its consequence—die organization of the extraordinary 
bureaucratic empire of the Inkas—the most interesting experiment 
of its kind ever attempted on any continent. Some knowledge of 
thb expertment is common property—indeed, still aw'akes amazingly 
unwarranted passions in modem political references, it Is almost 
needless to say, however, that its approximation to any recent realization 
of sodalism, communism, fescism or the like was excessively remote. 
It w'as a theocratic feudalism, cither ‘ an abrupt and entirely revolu¬ 
tionary order of things, exaaly as though the bws, customs, arts, 
sciences, industries and social organization of the new regime had 
been brought ready-made and fuBy-devcloped from another sphere 
or unknown land to quote Mr Vcrrill, or ‘ not state communism, 
imposed on the people from above, but a family communism, evolved 
by the people from below, which the Tnka state adapted to Its iin~ 
perialisttc purposes as best it could to invoke Mr W. M. MacGovem, 
who champions the opposite point of view.' It equipped its highly- 
disciplined armies with copper and even bronze w'capons—the fimt 
American troops so armed tn any number; it possessed a high tech¬ 
nique in stone-cutting and architecture, using the parailelogram block, 
rearing great palaces and temples, but eschewing even the corbelled 
arcli in favour of thatdied roofings, k excelled in weaving and dyeing, 
and in some respects almost excelled the ceramic arts of the coast. 
It superimposed the worship of Its own sun and moon gods on the 
primitive totemtsm of the Peruvian tribesmen, and tactfully identified 


^Juj^U p4iiht itnd Ihca Rmm^ ^^^7- 
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its own thunder deity with the ancient Wira-Kocha. Its empire of 
the Four Governments, Tawantin-Suyo, was ruled, with the aid of an 
efHcicnt civil service, by an etaborate hierarchy, at the head of which 
was the Inks hlmsdf, ^iow him the four Vlccioj’S, below these the 
niters of thousands, below these the rtilcrs of hundreds and tens. It 
was unacquainted with pover^, tyranny, trade, or individual Ubei^; 
it controlled every detail in the life of the ordinary citizen—his schooling, 
his mating. Ills work, his superannuation, It flung great megalithic 
roads to north and south of Cuzco into the territories of the barbarians, 
and marched its d^ctpliitcd armies ever deeper into those territories 
on missiona of conquest and civilization. It loomed divine, Impreg¬ 
nable, unassailable in tlie eyes of the South American Indian ; U met 
the invasion of Pizarro^s Spaniards in 15^3 with cowardice and indecision 
and fell to pieces without any such gallant resistance as that displayed 
by either the Aztecs and Yucatecan Maya or the wild tribes of the 
Peruvian Montana. 

Its swift dcbicle in encounter with an unexpected inv'asion seems 
the best proof that it was indeed an alien importatioa, no evolution 
'from below*. Yet, apart from its extraordinary administrative 
ability and its jealous sun-worship there is nothing fundamentally 
un-Peruvian in its nature. No doubt it descended on central and 
northern Peru while the local tribes were far sunk below tlie cultural 
level of die second epoch at its beat; but it is possible that its' culture- 
rulers the eponymous hlanko Kapak and his followers, were survivors 
and heirs of the high 1 mwanako civilization and did but carry a mo^- 
fication of it across the Sierra. Astronomy, the calendar, sculpture, 
as in all previous South American civilizationa, were at a low level j 
a ^npt WES non-exiEtent“it 3 place being taken by the ambiguous 
quipos, or knotted strings, as mnemunic aids. There was nothing 
fundamentally un-Peruvian m its nature, it may be reiterated, except 
its two outstanding characteristics. 

Whether these came from extra-American sources, like earlier 
ingredients of South American culture, is a matter never likely to ho 
decided. But there arc few ccFtitudcs in archaeological research, and 
the investigations of German and Peruvian scholars now proceeding 
at both coastal and Tiawanakon sites may yet bring definite evidence 
for or ag^nst some ripple from that final wave of Rivers* kava-drinking, 
met^-using people having washed across the Pacific to add its in- 
gredienta in rearmg the glories of Tawantin-Suyo, 


Sleds, Carts and Waggons 

by Cyril Fox 

of thi NoHotutl Muuum tif IFalet 

W HILE engaged in field work near Llanbisier in Ratlnorehirc, 
the writer saw by the roadside, near a cx>iintiy wheelwright's 
shop, a remaritable vehicle the like of which he had never 
imagined. On being questioned, the wheelwright said that it was a 
* wheel-car ’ and was of a standard type used throughout the Radnor 
forest area (and indeed, as was aftcrivards teamed, throughout the 
central moorland of Wales). It had been made entirely fay himself 
and his smith. He drew atieniion to a second csample, half completed, 
in the shop. This was purchased for the Welsh Folk Collection of the 
National Museum of Wales. 

The Wheel-car 

The special features of the wheel-car are shown in the nhotogta}>h 
(plate 0* Th«^ are (a) the great length (13.6 feet) of the body in 
proportion to its breadui {3.2 feel) ; (b) the position of the axle-tree 
abfycift not below tlie main beams of tiic frame; (c) the bumpers 
attached to these main beams at one end -the frojU —of the wheel-car ; 
and (d) the embryo cart stnicture^tandards at each corner, r:^ 
opposite the wheels, and cage forward. The bumpers are shod with 
iron t other interesting detaib arc theslighay-dishcd, ten-spoked wheels 
also shod, with five iron strakes (not hoops) centred on the Joints of the 
felloes and affixed with wTOUght-iron nails with large square-crowned 
heads’; and the hubs, of a pattern formerly widespread but rarely 
found, in 20th century work. 


’Sturt, Th* Wlutkfr^’t SIu^ (Caiub, Univ, Press, 1913), p. 146, not«» that hoop 
lyfts had nrplftoed stakes in mral Sumy aijtty yeaa It b of the highest mtenst 

to ^ an elsbome tedmique of h^ antiquity ittt ohJwary notice of whidl, in » lajtne 
county of Engtond, has been nritten, still flourtuhing in Wales, and, U may be added, 
in the Welsh ManiMss. Urp tuilheads ate a iriedierol tutvival. Cui-whceb with 
msngular headed tiult mav be seen m an iUusUiuion in the Louteall Psalter, f. 162A. 
Mr G. J- Abell, tnoreoveT.'iB a letter to tlw Editor of Astiquitv. wye that m Dctoo 
the cart-wheela srere foiiiierly ‘studded with triMfularpainted luils ,. .so destnietiiie 
to mu An misled roads that their use was prohibited in l8aa*. 
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One itorae is hameased to the car^ by chain traces, and when it is 
being drawn along a level metaHed road, as the writer first saw it, it 
would be difficult to conceive of anything more clumsy or less likely 
Co have any survi^'al '^'alue, for the iron-shoci bumpers strike the groundat 
int^als. The wheel^ar however, ^vas not made for the roads of civil¬ 
ization, but for rutted byways and for mountain-side transport. Under 
such conditions, loaded iugh with hay, or fern for bedding, it is seen to 
be an exoe^Uent example of high specification, of adaptation of means 
to ends. The bumpers act aa a brake on steep slopes; the posidoii 
of the axle-tree, primarily necessary to keep the body of the vehicle 
low for braking purposes, ensures smooth clearance if the wheels sink 
{^ep, and reduces the risk of a sudden jar on rocky outcrops; while 
fotm of the body fits the narrow' trackways, sometimes deeptv 
eroded, of this difficult land, 

A hill farmeu in Radnor Forest, who has all his life been using 
whecl-care, told me that although apparently clumsy it was for a skitlea 
man by far the best vehicle for mountain country, and that it was 
rapidly going out of use because the younger men on the farms would 
not take the trouble to learn how to use it properly. Since, moreover, 
L have been informed that road surv'eyors object to wheel-cars on 
metalled roads because of the damage they cause, we may expect that 
converging psydioIoBical and economic, will erelong result 

IQ Ulcir complete dtsuae. It be a pity. 

The prase^ion of so unusual a vehicle provoked enquiry as to its 
ongim- The fact tlut it >s attached to the horee by traces, and that 
the bumpere are at the fore-end, suggested that the primitive and early 
fo^may have a sled dragged along by ox or man by means of 
ro^. rht sled is sull used in the mountainous parts of central Wales, 
and two «ypes are illustrated from Montgomeryshire. My coUeague 

supplied Uie photographs,* pomts 
out diat type a (plate « not generally tilted upon the Amnera^but 
. ^ invanably fits on the new runners and often makes 

e aira him^If can sha|M the pegs to take the sled at any angle which 
suits hu land b®st. For instance, if most of his carting is up-hill, the 
body of the sled will be tilted as in the photograph. But in most cases 
the runners are fitted dose to the body. This sled is used for all farm 
cartage, and for Imrvcsting hay, oats, barley, etc., fern and peat. 


.k k*iF*“f**^^ aduiowWs^ the Iicip I have nnlved from Mr Peite in woriing out 
Uie mstory of cart types tn WxkSi ^ 
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Ii is to be found on alt upland farms in the Llanbrynmair district 
t^ay, and is considered far more useful than any cartType B 
(plate III), is used for carting wood, gorae and such materials as cannot 
be carried easily in type A. The runners arc attached in the same way 
as in the latter. Since both vehicles, Mr Peate adds, ' are what was 
described to me by a farmer as " dead weight ”, there b no great danger 
of their sliding on to the horse’s hoofs even on steep slopes, but they 
are generally braked when nec<^ary by placing a piece of wood (ary 
piece 1} attached by chains crosswbe under the front of the runners. 
The sled b then under perfect control 

There b obviously a wide gap between these sleds and our whcel- 
rar, and on the evidence hitherto presented there b nothing to connect 
them. The vital link, however, exbts, in the shape of the wheel-sled.* * 
Th is interesting type is illustrated (plate rv) by an example now in use 
at the farm of Brynaerau Isaf, Llanbrymnair, Montgomeryshire. The 
wheel-sled is sinular to the sled, except tliat the runners extend from 
the front for a short dbtance only, ana that at the rear end two wheeb 
are attached, ' sometimes of wood, but now generally of iron These 
wheeb are locked for braking. 

The ei'olutionary history of the wheel-car b clinched by a literary 
record, Walter Davies mentions in Iib Gerterat Vtetv of ihe Agriculiurai 
and Domestic Economy of South Wuks, published over a hundred yMrs 
ago (in 1815). that at thb time the wheel-car had Mow wheels' (r.e., 
small solid wheels) on an underslung axle * 

The sequence thus establbhed is summarized below, and b 
diagrammadcaiiy illustrated (figure i) on page 189. I have sketched 
the 1815 car (no. iii in the series) as having a straight body^ for it 
b obvious that the upward central curve of tlie mwem wheel-car 
(together with the overs}ung axle) represents the effect on the design of 
the ino-odurtion of large toiieels. The combined effect of iliesc correc¬ 
tives b to keep the bumpers or runners as near the ground as they were 
with the sm^-wheeled type, and so to enable them to continue to 
perform their function as brakes. 

Evolution of the Wheel-car 

i. Sled, plate m. Still in use in Wales. 

ii. Wheel-sled, plate tv. Still in use m Wales. 

*' GiQURd-ear*. in MtiiiTnuuthBhire. Infoirnfltjfm frcun Sir Joteph Bnidncir, VSjt. 

* Vol. I, p, i 05 , ' lt» fonpHt iliiies akmf the groujiil, *iid under iti middle it t 
ptir of low wh«b. It liiw ■ iaug bodj . . 
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iii. Wheel-car with ' low ' {solid ?) * wheeb 1815. Exdact 

in Wales. Sketch represents probable appearance. 

iv. Wheel-car with large spoke wheeb, pbte i. StilJ in use in 

Wales. 

The Gambo 

A more normal tjrc of farm cart, commonly used in Wales, the 
gambo or gamble, b illostraced in plat^ v and vi, one taken from the 
front, the other from the back. This specimen was seen at Tile House 
near Knighton, Radnorshire, during field work on OfFa's Dyke, and 
was ^otographed by friend Mr W. J. Hemp, fjsJi. 

The reader will notice that the gambo shows features—the wheels, 
the long and narrow body with the heavy longitudinal beams of the 
frame, and raib and standu'ds for holding the load in place—identical 
with the W’hcel-car, These parallels in form and structure suggest 
^t ^e gambo Itas a simiiar oti^n. But there are obvious difficulties 
in this solution ; for the horse, in the gambo, is harnessed into shafts 
(rigid extensions of the frame) and there is no automatic braking on 
slopes. 

Both Mr Hemp and 1 commented on the resemblance of the gambo 
to ox-carts met with on the northern shores of the Mediterranean. 
Walter Davies, in the General Vim, already quoted, describes the type 
in 1815, aimosl exactly as it is today ; but he says it then had either 
shafts for a horae or ' a beam for oxen in yokes We may then 
regard the vehicle as of high antiquity, and as tlie British representative 
of a Continental ox-cart. 

How then are we to account for the gambo’s superficial resem¬ 
blances 10 the whcel-car ? 1 am inclined to consider these resemblances 
as the result of conveT:gence—dut to the two types being associated over 
a long period of time in the same environment. 

The Truckijs 

The list of interesting cart types in Wales is not exliausted. A 
simple vehicle which may still survive in out of die way districts, and 
which at all events was in use within living memory In the Vde of 
Glamorgan and Pembrokeshire, is illustrateo by W'aiercolour drawings 
in the Royal Institution of Swansea and the National Museum of Wales. 
The bttcr drawing, plate vii, dated 1886, shows the main features of 


‘VoL I, p. 307. 
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this * truckle ‘ car or cart, the moat striking of which are its small 
Bob'cl or ‘ block' wheels.* The type is perhaps more clearly exemplified 
by the photograph (plate vm) of an Irish specimen- The truckle cart 
looks 33 though it might have been derived from a wheelless vehicle: 
not a sled like the wheel-car, but a shafted type, the free ends of which 
rested on the ground. 

To anyone who b acquainted with tlie Irish or Welsh countrysides, 
the slide-car at once sug|cste itself as a probable ancestor of the Truckle 
and its related forms. Tliis primitive and usually home-made vehicle 
consists of two poles or shafts joined by a series of cross bars at the 
broader end, on wliich a cage of basketry as in the Irish example 
lUustrated (plate ix), or a framework of wooden staves reinforced with 
iron rods as in the Welsh example figured opposite, is. placed to hold the 
load. The horse b hamcased between the shafts, and the heels of the 
su^cture rest on or drag along the ground. Though apparently clumsy 
it b efficient on steep slopes, and Is freely in use today on Welsh farms, 

around Builih Wells in Radnorshire, to bring down fodder, etc.! 
from the mountains, and in tlie Glyncorrwg district of Glamorgan' 
w-here it is used for harv'esting hav, & • 

The ‘truckle’ car then, is only a slide-car with solid wheels added 
anti with a more substantial framework for the load- 

•11 *1 possible that the origins of the truckle may be carried 

^11 further back, and tliat it evolved from a sled—not one like those 
hitherto discussed, but a v-shaped structure. Mr Harold Peake tells 
me that in British Columbia, wlien the ranchers are working under 
hea^ pressure at liay harvest, and the supply of carts or waggons is 
inadcouatc, he has seen two poles laid out in the form of a v 
roughly fastened toother at the closed end, and hauled by ropes or 
traces (sec fig- 3)- The other ends arc kept apart by the downw'ard 
pressure of the load of hay It is easy to sec how the slide-car might 
have be^ evolved-through several intemicdiates~from such ^ m- 
provised structure; that die ‘heels’ of the car are its w-idest part is 
suggcstjvc. ^1 that is really necessary to effect the transformaUon is 
for the closed ends to Ije separated sufficiently for a pony to get within 
them (when horse transport superseded man-haulage) and for the 
terminals to be fixed apart by a cross-bar* 

We can thus present a posable evolutionary sequence for the 

«« ■ nud-i^th anuiry Webh 

cart m the Nauanat Miwiim Walcsp ^ ^ 
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truckle as foUoxvs: the sequence is also shown diagrammatically in 
figure 3 on page 193. 

Possible Evolution of the Truckle Cart 

i. V'^sled, figure 3 (l), as seen in British. Columbia. 

ii. Slide-car, figure 2) still in use in Wales. 

iii. Truckle, plate vti, recently cartinct in Wales,» 



Fm. «. WEU1I TYm. BRfiCffMOCaSHlKB 

W, p. HJL 
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*It» not Aug^ied thit tlic eveJutiotury dungta ditcu^cd in ihip {upet (gpiirt 
fnnn tlic Snal specialization of die tvlud-car) look pbee ezdiurnly in Walea^r even 
in Brimin. For example, Sigoid Grie^ (QieiSi^ Fiuukt 11. figs. 13,14) figom a o tid- 
wlieeled can stracninlly identical vriA the 'Tmctle', dll recently m use in rural 
Smden. If is, honerer, of ihe greatest interest to obaerre early ibmw existing side by 
dde with developed typesin the sune country (Wales) and even county (Montgomeryalure). 
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Waggons 

of horse ttanspon mudi more highly (ievebped than 
those hitheno described are, of course, found in all parts of Wales. 
In the coastal districts in particular, where com was formerly grown! 
wagons or wains et^ual in design and workmanship to the b^t in the 
English counties were until die end of the 19th century constructed by 
Wdshwrights. ^ 

It w'ould be cUjfiiculi to overpraise the feeling for form and 
proportion, and the skilh exhibited ^ the school of craftsmen in the 
Vale of Glamorpn which, tn the i8th and 19th centuries, produced 
the Glamorgan bow-waggon, at one time the pride of the farmers of 
that county. The type became fixed in the second half of the igth 
centurj' (if not earlier), and was not thereafter changed. Judging from 
the examples seen by the writer. The cunfed lines of these waggons 
spm loveliest wh^ they are drawn, empty, across the dipping and 
nsmg lands of the cornfields ; they possess the seemingly-inevitable 
beauty and htness of the last phases of the sailing ship, and of other 
speoahacd creations which have been perfected by generations of men 
content lo work in one tradition. Such waggons in Glamorgan were 
a^ost heirlooms; they weteonly purchased by forming fomiHcsatinien.-als 
of fifty y^rs or so.* and the w riter is informed that in the Cowbridge 
djstnct when the wTight had delivered to the farmer a new waggon eav 
wath b ue^d red paint, it was customary dial its firat jouni?v should 
be wi^ the family on Sunday to church or chapel. The ‘example 
figured (plates x-xiii) was made by Richard Aubrey, one of a family of 
jmghts working at Cowbridge, not later than 1885. One of Jiis 
bla^imths W ilham Baldwin. The waggon is said to have been 
made for a Morgan of Sker House near Porthcawl fthe scene nf 
Blackmore’s no^l. The Moid of Sk^) and has been owned by Morgans 
for 45 years. The features which place the Glamorgan bow-waggon in 

^ iSfiTv 'vafTEon-t^M we themed 

.MhraidB nve ihe n-pe m name of •Ew-w^on'). the .4^!- 

of the poncUed sides, the head- and uil-boaids nffli tKii, 


of the maker, Morgan Wlitimt; the writer was reoentrv informal 
Mr Evm«, of Lbmtwii M^jor. of . soVhTh 

which mzdc in or aboui ,i« 

adi, ijC.r.), rtganled by Mr Evnu* a very pritiiitivt indetd, ^ 
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balustcfs, the bracmg of the shafts, and, last but by no means least, 
the iionworit. The bladisinith has everywhere accurately related the 
form and scantling of the iron to constructionaJ needsi and, where 
opportunity oEers, has created beautiful detail. Special attention Ja 



rm. f oi*o»A>» iLujsruTOMTfte anu-tmcw oi» the TniitRLx (ti]> Faoa Tf[fi euh 
CAS rmi AMD ins mssisu soimrs ri} or THcas rrrss 


directed (plates xn and xiii)io the 'banns’ (ar), front, centre, and back, 
which support the side fr^ca and the surboards; William Baldwin 
described to the writer, with the proper pride of the craftsman, how 
the curved irons were welded on to tne vertical shaft, and ‘then cased 
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over to hide the weld \ Tiie snuth->cnift of the countiy fotiges was 
clearlv an 'art' as well as a ‘mystery 

tile use, for centuries, of oxen as draught animals in Britain renders 
it not improbable that the spiked ends of the surboards and tlie rising 
curve of the upper rail of the head-board between them (plate Xl) ore 
2o6morphic—reminiscent of the frontal of the homed ox; the balusters, 
then, represent the fringe of hair above his broad brow. 

The waggon above described has been acquired by the National 
Museum of Wales for the Welsh Folk Collection ; and it b much to 
be desued that eiforts should l>e made before it b too late to secure at 
least one example of every regionaf of wain in England (and Wales), 
as being one of the highest expressions of our native craftsmaitship, 
and that steps will be taken to determine the boundaries witliin which 
each type was or b in use. I doubt if county boundaries are as Import¬ 
ant in this connexion as our nomenclature— Wiltshire waggon *, 
'Sussex waraon'—would suggest." Furdicrmorc, the necessity of 
learning (before all the old craftsmen are dead) the names of the 
several parts and details of tiie structures in various (33, baa 

been done for Surrey) should be emphasized. No bow-wagepns have 
been built in Glamorgan for tliirty years and they never wilT^ again ; 
the craft decayed with the decay of corn-growing. The country wnghts, 
however, still appreciate tlte w-^ons, the)' know all the technical detils 
and are glad to a| 5 ply traditional and inherited knowledge of their 
consmiction to their repair, as was done in the case of the cT^mple 
under review. 

With such information as is here envisaged we could construct a dis¬ 
tribution map showing the range of ^e wpes, and see to what extent the 
zones thus defined are related to political, geographic or economic areas. 
The writer b conscious of the inadequacy of his iiiformation on these 
matters even for the dbtiicts with which he ts especially concerned, 
and it b not improbable that others interested are in like case. Only 
by concerted action can the necessary data be obtained and the requisite 
material be pi^erved. Pending the founding of Field Museums, 
national or regional, where the waggons can be permanently lodged in 

•It may be tuited that the bed of the is Inboarded. Siuft Han that 

An better W been replaced by causa-Iwardine in hu abon (in Famham. 

Surrey) before 1884. Tkt WJuthor^hri Shn^, p, TJw GlanuirgaD waggon unfoito^' 
fMttly loal ihe urmches qt gomab for caftymg hay^. 

*®Tlu: AHwtta] fcaium of the ''Glamorgan* wsggoju—though not I thtnJt, »o 
finely developed— occ:ut in Glooeesienhire and weatem Oxfonlshire waggom. 
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their proper setting—the cart-shed of a reconstituted farm-steading— 
it may be suggested tJiat the needed spedmens of the type or types in 
anv ^iren county could be secured by the co-operation of three 
individuals ; (i) n country auctioneer, who has earl^ information when 
suitable examples are to be sold ; (z) someone with bams or stables 
wi^ng to house the waggons until a Field Museum comes into 
existence and (3) a person who will provide the small sum needed for 
their acquiaittan. The writer has been told that, in Glamoi^gan, these 
old waggons, when they come under the hammer, sell for a mere song 
—jCS* ^ suspected that the same conditions apply 

almost everywhere in Britain. Some such procedure as la indicated 
above is essential if these vehicles are to be procured for museums at a 
rca^nable hgure. The waggon depicted in plates xiv and iv provides 
an illustratioii of the latter point, ft is a line example of the type m 
use ill the Vale of Clwyd (North Wales) and b about fifty years old, 
A report, made for the National Museum, emphasizes its fine ironwork 
and original cratch. One of its original (dished) wheels, shod with a 
double row of strakes, is shmvn on plate xv ; part of its straight 
surboard can also be seen. The owner pointed out that it was worth at 
least to him as he needed it for service; though its pr^ent-day 
value in the open market was judged by him to be about £1^ (The 
suggested scheme could of course be advantageously extended to 
include obsolescent vehicles of all types). 

Any attempt to discuss in detail the evolution of our British four- 
wheel w'a^ons would carry us far in space and time. I’he type, 
generally nieaHng, is the common inhentance of western European 
peoples. An important example is the waggon accredited to the Early 
Iron Age civilization of Dpimark found in the Dcibjeig bog, West 
Jutland, Denmark, and dating from early in the Christian era, which 
forms the frontispiece to volume z of Du Chaillu’s Vi^ng Age^ 
This wag^n has a ptarfonn for a cult-figure or idol, afhxed to the side 
frames ; it has very finely wrought twclve-apoke wheels and the pole 
has a forked attachment like that of a modem ox-cart. Other Celtic 
waggons of similar date but less completely preserved are known 
There is im^rtant monumental evidence fixing the tvpe of the Roman 
tarruca of the early centuries of the Christian era; particularly on the 
column of Marcus Aurdtus {a.d, 161-80), This baggage waggon has 


Sigunl OiKg ia Otebtrg fmJet, n, pp, 309-10. 
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a box-like bodyj as has a Teutonic waggon (shown by the ptatfonn to 
have been devoted to religioua purposes) on the same monument.^ ■ 

The well known waggon of the Viking period from the Oseberg 
ehip-biiria] (e. Soo) has spoked wheelsj. roughly wrought with deep 
fellies and but little removed from block-wheel types. The waggon 
has a rounded body of a form which survives to this day in Svv^sh 
peasant carts 

The bodies of medieval waggons in France and Britain arc of the 
box type seen in the earlier Roman and Teutonic vehicles. Many 
excellent representations of the French types of the T3th century are to 
be seen in an illuminated manuscript now in Mr Pierpont lVlotgan''a 
library, reproduced by the Roxburghe Club.^* TTie bodies of these 
French waggons arc rectangular, with lattice or laths itlllng in tlie main 
frame of the sides; they are drawn by horses or oxen, with traces and 
^ce^ bars, or a pole. The wheels have eight spokes. A well known 
English example of the t^th century is that illustrated on ff. iSTb-iSaa 
of the Loutetell Psalter.** This is highly ornamented and has a hood, 
being designed as a travelling carriage for the transport of the ladies of a 
well-to-do family. Construcdonally it is similar to the French 
waggons. 

^ None of these medieval waggons show any trace of surboards for 
mcre^ing ^e loading area, such as are seen on the Glamorgan waggon, 
and, in various forms, on most of our modem waggons and farm carts. 
It may be suggested that since they are all either military or pleasure 
velucles we caimot institute comparisons, Tliis Is true ; but since a 
typical farm cart loaded with com in the LoutercU Psdter (f, 162a) 
has a simple rectangular rail-and-post body without trace of sur^ards, 
we may regard it as probable that this feature is a comparatively recent 
developnacnt. The simplicity of form, and similarity in type, of i 
the med:eval Fnmch and English waggons referred to, leads me to 
suspect Uiat highly specialized modem types of which the Glamorgan 
waggon IS chara«en^c may be developments of the i6th-toth 
centuries, that is. they belong to the period m which individual farmmg 


** IbM, fig, 12, 

6b S« ff. 5h. 

liy E- G. Miltsr, EtigHih Uhatitiated .Vamaoripa of Hu xtv and xv 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


Objects of ^A/ tfr sihtr which have been hidden in the soil or in buildings^ 
and of which the original &ssHer cannot he traced, ott TrCasurc-Trovc, and by 
taw the properly of the Crowns* If, however, the finder of such objccte 
reports the find promptly, and it is decided that it is Treasure-Trove and 
therefore the property of the Crown, he will receive market value if it 

is retained for the Crown or a museum. If It i& not retained, he w'ill receive 
back the objects themselves, with full liberty to do what he tikes with them ; 
or, if he wishes it, the British Museum will sell them for him at the best price 
obtainable. The only way in which a finder can comply with the law and 
also obtain these advantages is by reporting tin* find promptly to the proper 
authority. 

ITie proper authority b the Coroner for the District in w^hich the find is 
made, for he is the authority who enquires “ of treasure that is found " and 
who were the finders (Coroners Act, 1S87, section 36), 

Anyone therefore w ho finds such objects should report the find to the 
Coroner, either direct, or through the local Police, or by writing to the 
Director, British ISluseitm, London, W.C. i, who will communicate with the 
Coroner. 

Coins and other ancient objects of copper, bronze or any metal other than 
gold orsilverarc ffor Treasure-Trove and finds need not be reported toCoroners, 
But the British Museum b glad to hear of such finds and, if they are reported 
to the Director, will in suitable cases arrange for purchase or sate. 

Any further information may be obtained by applying to the Director, 
British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 


• Unless (aa in some fare cases) the “ Franchise of Treasure-Trove has been c-t- 
pressiy granted to a subject, in so far as finds in the particular locality ore concerned. 
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-was sub^ituied for the medieval sTOtem, which was latgely communal, 
and subjm to a variety of controls, and customary limitations. 

If this should prove to be the case, it is probable that ihe releate 
of initu^ve in farming stimuhttd experiments in the assoeiaied 
in particular among the reason mrightSi the result being the production 
of r^fonal types of in utell-defined areas. 

Whatever the reason may be, the waggons bring out the innate 
amsiry which our peasant stocks in Britain have manifested in aU 
culture pertods before the present. TTiat this impulse towards 
beauty and efficiency in craftsmansliip will in some form reassert itself 
may confidently be predicted. 

APPENDIX 
SoLlD-WHEHJiD CaKTS 

It will be recalled tJiat genera) interest in the subject of solid- 
wheeled carts was awakened by Mr Woolley’s discovery at Ur of a 
Emestone plaque of 3000 b.c. showing s chariot with such a whecL 
built up of segments; and by an illustration of a modem Sindj bullock 
cart with similar wheels, in an ardcle written by Mr Mackay/* 

This produced valuable notes and photograpfe^ published in 
Antiquity,*^ on Sardinian and Spanish solid-wheeled cans by Mr 
W. J, Hemp, F.5.A., and Mr C. SuRem. A further batch of correspon¬ 
dence on the subject has been sent to me by the Editor of Antiquity ; 
I am glad of the wportunity of appending to this article quotations 
from the letters. The occurrence and distribution of these primitive 
stniciures is of special interest to us, for it is probable that the rudiments 
of civilization rolled into Europe on solid wheels. 

Captain ^ D, R. Martin ^ remarks that between Mysore and 
Ootacamund in Southern India there is * a belt of country about 20 
miles acT^ in which the raits have solid wheels; the normal spoked 
wheel being found on either side of it ’. 

^lajor D. R. D. Fisher, R.A., writing from India, comments on Mr 
C. Sunem s suggestion that the reason there are no worn central tracks in 

the resent Maltese cart-ruts is because the cars were ntan-imuled;_ 

' Ap|>arently there U “ no worn central track ** between the 
can-ruts m Malta or Sardinia. There wouldn't be. I^k at the 
photographs [of Spanish and Sardinian carts]. The shape of the 

« AntApuritsyrntmitl, J»n. 1929, pp. 2^-29. 

ANTiQUirY, Sept. 1929, lu, 340-J42. 
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under-carriage keeps the bullocks well apart, with the result that each 
walks in hia own wheel-track—or rather that each wheel follows its 
respective bullock's hoof-track; result—two fairly broad ruts with 
the ground undisturbed between them. 

‘ The bullock-carts used in this country are, as of course you must 
know, first cousins to those shown in your two photographs, except 
that the wheels are a shade less rudimentary. (I have a va^e recollec¬ 
tion of seeing solid wheeled ones in the Ganges kadir—I will now keep 
a look-out to sec whether I can substantiate this). But a proportion 
of them are single-draught ones (naturally of slightly ^fferent con¬ 
struction) ; hence it is unusual to see a twin-rut track without at least 
a suspicion of a central rut. 

‘ For these reasons, die hypothesis that the Maltese carts were 
man-drawn seems to me rather nebulous. Furthermore, tho* I have 
no notion of what the Maltese cart-ruts arc like, I am inclined to think 
that any cart heavy enough to make a respectable rut would require 
sufficient man-power to make an equally respectable foot-path—tho’ 
of course the tw'o might coincide. 

' P.S.—I have just been looking at half-a-dozen bullock carts—* 
pair-draught. With these particular ones—and they are a very common 
type—the long narrow wedge-shaped body, made of grass-rope— 
cornea half-way up the pole, keying the bullocks wide apart, so tlmt 
each wheel follows its builodr—indeed his tail almost touches it 

Hitherto we have been in the Far East, but the next document in 
The Bag Vekicularius, as Carlyle would say, brings us near home. 
It is a photograph of a cart with four solid wheels from the Orkney 
Islands (plate Jcvi), Mr Thomas Kent, who sends it, remarks tliat 
‘this type of waggon and the team of Oxen Is stiQ used in the islands of 
Hoy and Graemcaa^, Orkney, The rear wheelsare prevented from turning 
by the chain seen in the photograph, when going down a d^ine 

The last document takes us to Canada, and Mr F, G. Roe, the 
writer, not only adorns a tale but points a mond. He quotes from 
Alexander Henry the younger, a well-known figure amoi^ the early 
fur-traders in the Hudson's Bay Territory:— 

November 15, 1801 Men now go again for [bufltab] meat 
with small carts, the wheels of which are each of one solid piece, sawed 
off the ends of trees whose diameter is three feet. These carriages we 
find much more convenient and advantageous than it is to load horsis, 
the country being so smooth and level that we can use them in every 
direction'. (T/te Hertry^Thtytnpson Journals ; ed.Dr Elliott Cones, i, 191). 
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These must have worked successfuUj for a time at least, for in 
the Joumab for 1803 we read as follows 

March 30, 1803 *One of my men undertook to make a real 
pair of wheels on the plan of those in Canada t he filc hed, them today, 
and they were very well done, I made him diicf wheelwright, and we 
shall soon have some capital carta (Cooes, i, 21c). ^ ^ 

May s* >803 I started Mr Cadottc with a for Ri'^crc aux 
Islets de Bois with one of our new carts. This invention Is worth 
four horses to us, as it would require five horses t6 cany as much on 
their backs as one will drag in each of these large carts'. (Coues, 1, 2x1). 

Mr Roe says that ‘ Henry was in char^ of Upper Red River House, 
or Pembina House, close by where the Red River crosses the (now) 
International Bounrkiy. It seems possible from this Aat we have 
here the begiiuiing of the famous Red River ca^ ; which 1 hnagine 
could have held their own with those of Sjmn for noise, Richard 
Ford himself being judge. If this be the case it furnishes an intor<st“ 
ifig example of men m different ages and lands se ekin g a sunilar solution 
in face of ft itnilar problems, of which primitive hisrtory presents jnany 
instances. In Henry's case, I have found no indication whatever in 
his Journal of any likelihood of him being a man sufficiently weU>read 
to derive the idea firom any rlgwitfal source 



Stone Vessels found in Crete and Babylonia 

by G. A. Rusnsr 

DirtcK^r rtf ^ypHan Epeptdition 

A SERIES of Egyptian objects found u) foreign lands has been 
used to date archaeological groups in those lands, especially for 
period die dating of which was unknown. In connexion with 
a study of Egyptian stone vessels I have taken occasion to examine the 
material reported from other lands, and it appears to me that some 
of the material used by scholars can be more accurately dated. 

Condusions have often been reached on the dating of single objects 
found in Egypt, and little attention has been paid to the range of the 
t)’pc in question. A stone vessel found abroad is coordinated with a 
single vessel found in Egypt, but the date of that single vessel is by no 
means the date of all vt^seis of that type. Take for example the vessels 
found at Knossos which Sir Arthur E^'ans calls bowls with broad fiat 
lima, and I call spheroidal and quasi^sphcmidal jars (Type in). They 
have two roll-handles. T'he ty^ begins with a spheroidal jar with a 
round bottom in the middle predynastic period (my Type itia). In 
dynasty t it appears with a flat-base or a msc-base and persists in tl^ 
finer form until d^-nasty iv (my Type mb), but in dynasty iii, a degen¬ 
erate form (my Type nre) appears whii^ becomes predominate in 
dynasties iv-v, with a flat-base and unpierced handles. The degenerate 
examples have thick w^lb and are not so well finished. Now a few of 
die examples found in Crete are of Type mb which may be dated from 
dynasty i to dynasty iv. The rest arc of the sub-type Viic which ma y 
be dated from dynasty m to dynasty V. But not one of them Iia.s the 
round bottom of Type lira, and not one can possibly be dated to the 
predynasHc period. Thus for my own use, I lay down i — 

Principle no. i : In using Egyptian objects to date deposits in 
foreign lands^ it is neccssa^ to know the whole range of time during 
wliicli the object occurs in and die variations in form (sub-types) 

whicii the type assumes in the course of its range in time. 

It is obvious that, in comparing Egyptian objects found abroad 
with the chronological series of forms (sub-types), the identification 
must be certain. 
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Principle no. 2 r Ad Egyptian object found abroad must be identical 
in form» material, and technique, with a type (or sub-type) of known 
range in Egypt- 

This axiomatic principle lias been generally recognized. The size 
may vBiy,but in general, as the identity arises out of manufacture by 
the same shops of cr^tsmen, the size of the foreign-found object wifi 
be within the range of sizes known in Egypt, The function of the 
vessel may however be i^uite different in the foreign environment from 
that in the country of origin. I mention for example the use of Rhodian 
wine-jais and modem petroleum tins. 

There is one other point to be borne in mind. Many types of 
Egyptian objects, in particular vessels, pass through two stages of 
development—^ I) an earlier stage during which the object is made for 
practical use, and ( 2 ) a later stage in which more or less degenerate 
examples of the type are made for buriai purposes only. 

ft is necessary also to keep in mind the manner in which objects 
are distributed from one cultural area to another. Ancient trade was 
carried on both by caravan or water transport and by * market-to- 
market' trading—‘long haul^ and ‘short hauU trading. Both types 
existed from very primitive times. I consider it probable that, by 
means of ‘ market-to-market ’ trading, valuable minerals, such gold 
and tapis lazuli, were excltanged in small quantities between B i by Ionia 
and Egypt even in predynastic times. The ' bng haul ' trading is of 
neater importance but is not necessarily to 1>e assumed. It usually 
Indies raw materials, partially manufactured goods (such as cloth for 
garments or metal in bars or ingots) and staples (such as food-stulfs, 
wines, oils), A part of these trade-goods is carried in containers of 
various sorts whi(m are afterwards utilized in the country of destination, 
and form a notable factor in the exchange. ‘ Long haul ‘ trading 
between two different cultural areas alw^s depends on the good \viU 
of political heads, from kings to tribal chiefs, and leads to an Interchan^ 
of objects and material of a much more v'aluabte character than the 
Ordin^ trade-goods. A full picture of the conditions under which 
the royal trading caravans of the New Kingdom worked between 
Babylonia and Egypt is given by tlie Tell Amama letters, with didr 
exchange of rich gifts. This picture fits in with what is known of tlie 
operations of the more recent trading carai'ans in primitive lands 
(such as central .Africa). It is to be noted that pan of the gifts mentioned 
In the Tell Amama lencrs consists of stone and metal vessels as con¬ 
tainers of perfumed oils, as well as weapons and omamenta, household 
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furruture and chariots of royal (Quality. Even under leas developed 
political conditions^ the caravan leader al^ys hods it advisable to 
secure the friendship and support of tribal chiefs by similar^ although 
much less magnificent, presents (cf. the eitperiences of the European 
eiplorers in Africa in the i8tb and 19th centuries). 

In Egypt, many classes of objects made for dally use even in 
predynastic times were made in manufacturing centres, usually localities 
especially favoured by the supply of materials and. other local conditions, 
and they were distributed ail over the country from these centres. 
The use of river transport permitted the despatt^ of bulky and fragile 
objects (such as pottery) without much loss, as at the preset tky. 
The Egyptian objects previous in date to the Old Kingdom which have 
been found in foreign lands consist almost entirely of stone vessels. 
These appear also to have been manufactured in special localities 
although we are unable to Rx the number of manufacturing centres or 
their places. The histoiy of stone vessels in Egypt may be briefly 
oudin^ as follows (see Mycennus, page rjo ff):— 

(3) In the predynastic period, stone vessels are found in sin basic 
types but are relatively few in number. 

(b) In dynasty o-dynasty r (early part), the basic types were 
modifi^ ; some new types were introduced ; and the production was 
increased. 

(c) The great expansion of the types and sub-types came in the 
reign of the third king, Zer, and in that titne the corpus of stone vessels 
of dynasties I-IT came into existence. In dynasty n these old types 
reached their maximum production, and examples are found in almost 
every grave (unless completely plundered). 

(d) A forth er development of the traditional forms and a further 
expansion in the production took place in the rdgn of King 
Khasekhemu-v^, last of dynasty 11, The corpus set up by that 
king reached its maximum pr^uction in dynasty nt and pereisted, 
although steadily declining, during dynasties iy-vt. 

(e) In dynasty v, a new series of types were introduced alongside 
the remnants of the old corpus. 

It is well known that periods of gr^t production favour the export of 
the produced objects. That which is dieap at home may be exchanged 
for more valuable articles abroad. Thus the period during which we 
might expect an export, for trading purposes, of Egyptian stone vessels 
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is that from the dme of Zer (third king of dynasty l) to the end of 
dynasty m. But the export as mfts, and in particul^ as roj-al gifts, of 
vessels of the old corpus might have taken place any lime dotvn to the 
end of dynasty v ^ or, in die case of a fetv bowl-forms, to the end of 
dynasty vi. 

The stone vessels of the older corpus found b Crete were excavated 
by Sir Arthur Evans at the royal site of Knossoa. Therefore they 
may be presents brought to the Cretan kbg from Egypt, The examples 
are as follows (the type designations are those in Mycerintis, pp. 130 ff):— 

(a) Tj’pe mb : described m Palace of Mims (P. of At.) as bowl 
with broad fiat rim and tw'o pierced roll-handles; range of great 
production, dynasties l-ni; total range, dynasties l-v, 

Cretan examples 

1. P. of M. u*, p- 30, fig. 12 ; porphyry, found m disturbed 
deposit northwest of Palace, 

2. P. of M. II*, p. 30, porphyry; lower part with disc-base, 
found with no. 1 and probably also mb. 

Possibly some of the fragments mentioned below are also of 
T^e mb, 

(b) Type me: like mb with tmpierced handles; range, 
Rhasekbemuwy (last kbg of dynasty n) to end of dynasty in ; total 
range extends to end of dynasty v, 

Cretan examples:— 

3, of M, l, p. 6s, fig. 31 ; syenite, found under south 
Propylaeum. 

4, P. 0/ JW. J, p. 65, fig- ; porphyiT, badly worn but probably 
my Type inc ; found in disturbs debris north of p^oe site. 

(c) Type mb or c : see above; fragments. 

Cretan examples:— 

5, P, of .w. il*, PP- 31 and 59, fig. 28 ; poiphyry j disc-base ; 
tube bored; lower part only \ found in same deposit as 
nos. I and 2, 

6. P. of M, It*, p- 30 ; 'a piece of another vessel of brilliantly 
polished blacit porphyryfound in the same deposit as 
nos. I, 2 and 5. 

7- P. of M. n*, p. 16-17 • potphyry; fragment, found in 
debris in Neolithic House A. 
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Thus there are reported seven vesseb of Type lu of which one is 
con^tetc, one nearly coin[)lete, and the rest represerned by fragments. 
As far as can be judged without seeing the material, none of these is 
of the finer workmanship of dynasties mi. Certainly none of them is 
of the predynastic Type itia, which has a rounded bottom. In my 
opinion the most reasonable date for the group is dynasty nr but the 
examples of Type mb might be a little earlier and those of inc, a little 
later. 

The other Egyptian types of stone vesseb found in Crete are 
represented by one example each. The fragments from which the 
type is reconstructed are relatively small and the exact identification Is 
by no means certain. 

(d) Ttoc 1; cylindrical jar, ‘ bored with a tubular drill"; ranges 
in four sub'types from dynasty i to dynasty vi. 

Cretan exampIc:^— 

8, P. of jHf. »*, p. i6. fig. 6 ; mottled limestone ; base only 
which adimts of several oilier rewnstructions than that 
given ; found in debris in Neolithic House a, and probably 
of the same date as Type ni. no. 7, above. Very small form. 

This fragment of a cylindrical jar, while it is certainly Egyptian^ cannot 
be of the predynastic period. Tfae small forms* are known from 
dynasties 1 to Vi, and are very common at Gtsa during dynasties tv^vi 
but it would be rash to attempt to date it to any one of the first six 
dynasties. 


(c) Type xb (3) : slender conical cup ; range from Khasekhemuwy 
to dynasty V; the vamtion with folded rim spout is known from only 
one e^mplc m Egynt, ^ Qpibell, Ei-Kab, pi. x, no. 30 Cprovenanti 
not given but possibly from grave loi of dynasty iv). 

Cretan example:— 

9. P. of 57 < 27; diorite; fragment; found in 

disturbed debns west of palace, 

This type of folded spout is well known in Egyptian vesseb of dvnastiea 
iv-vi and indeed tn diontc bowls. Sir Anhur Et'ans’ fragment may 
perhaps ^ reconstructed as a bowl instead of a beaker. The evitlenci 
IS not si^aent to fox the date exactly in either case, Ttie range of the 
tolaed nm is probably dynasties iii'Vf, 


bowl 


(0 Type Mb <4) or (5) or (6)j bowl with recun^^ed rim. or carinated 
( the mam type begins m dynasty 1 with grooved rim, often with 
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cord in retief and fiat bottom, xib (t). In the reign of Khasckh^uwy 
and dynasty ni, the form appears with an upright rim and m two 
variations, one with flat bottom, sib (2), and one with rounded hwttom 
Xib {3); sub-type xib (2) is found as bte as dynasty v (end). In 
dynasty IV (Sneferuw), the form witli flaring recurved nm appears 
and also occurs in two forms, one with flat bottom, xib and one 
with round bottom, sib (5); these two sub-types occur in dynasties 
IV and V and perhaps later; another sub-type with exaggerated flare 
to the rim occurs in dynasty vi. 

Cretan examples:— 

10 and 11. P, of M. I, p. 86. fig. 55 ; i fi^ente of 

two bowb' on palace siteThe form may be either xib (4) 
or xib (5), The range is dynasties W-v but without 
excluding dynasty vi. 

Fragments of another example of sub-type xib (4) or (5) were 
found on the palace site with pottery of the Middle Minoaii I penod. 
This b of liparite, a material imported from the Aeolian Islands and 
used by Cretan craftsmen. This may be a copy of the Egyptian 
a fact which indicates perhaps the preser^-ation of Egypti^ vessels of 
thb type for a long time in Crete, as Sir Arthur Ei.’ans points out- 

The eleven vessels of four types, most of them reprinted by 
fragments, are all that I can find m the Palace of Maot wliich can be 
identified with Egyptian types or sub-types. It b quite dear that no^ 
of these vessels is of the predynastic period. AU except the l^t m the 
Ibt, the carinated bowl, are containers of oils or perfumed oinimcnts 
and came to Crete without doubt as presents to the Cretan l^g, not as 
trade-goods. The carinated bowb which were table dbhes of a 
ceremonial character must also have been brought or sent as presente. 
It may be assumed xfiat these fragments represented the im^rt 01 a 
larger number of vesseb than those actually found, but no safe conclusion 
can be drawn as to the ori^nai numbers. Nine of the examples are 
identified with deposits of debris which are older than the great royal 
palace. Two vessels, nos. 7 and 8 are, if I understand rightly* connected 
with the Cretan neolithic period by Sir Arthur Evaius. One other* 
no- 3, is stated to have been found under the south Propytaeum m a 
stratum between the neolithic and the sub-neolithic, rhb jar b of 
the type form me and the most reasonable date is d3fna3ty 111 but it 
might be of dynasty iv or V. I would assign the vessels nos. 1-9 to 
about this same period, dynasty ill (with the possibility of dynastie* 
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iv-v). Nos. lo-i r, the carinated bowls, are, as Sir Arthur Evans states, 
of the period dynasties iv-vi, as far as the date of manufacture Is con¬ 
cerned, but may have been preserved in Crete for some time after tlieir 
importation (as recognised oy him). 

The only other objects reported in P. of M. vrbich I can identify 
as possibly Egyptian are three fragments of mace-heads (P. of M. n*, 
p. 11, fig. 3, k (d) and 1 (d); p. 17, fig. 7 (b): k (d) of white marble ia 
reconstructed from the base as a rude p^*shaped mace-hcad ; no. 1 (d) 
of variegated stone as a bulbous mace-head ; and the other of porphyry 
is unrecognizable from the figure. Mace-hcads of these forms were in 
use in Egypt as late as the Middle Kingdom. The Cretan fragments 
were fouao in the neolithic deposit beneath the original pavement of 
the palace (l.c,, p. 7-8) in stratum b (p. 15). The third fragment was 
in Neolithic House a and is apparently of the same date as the jar no, 7 
of Type mb or c. It is quite impossible from the forms and materials 
to say that these fragments were of the Egyptian predynasde period. 
They might just as well be of the Old Kingdom, and I would suggest 
that they arc probably of the same date as the stone vessels, that is 
dynasty ui (or perhaps tv-v). 

My conclusion is that there is no Egyptian object reported in the 
Palace of Mims nvhlQh can be dated with safety to the predynaatic period 
or even dynasties i-ii. 

In addition to this direct material, Sir Arthur Evans lias pointed 
out a number of suggestive similarities with Egyptian objects previous 
in date to the end of dynasty vt. All this evidence is secondary to the 
direct materials I may say mat I am scepdeal of any connexion between 
the small Cretan figures and the ivory figures of the predvnastic period 
(cf. P, of M, i. fig. S2 : fig. 13). For my own use I lay down 

_ Principle no, 3 : Primitive peoples in the same state of culture 
ha^g similar needs and similar materials are apt to preduce objects 
and decorations of a similar appearance. 

Merc similiirides between objects of two cultural areas wliich are not 
equjvaJ^t to Identity of form, material and technique, are not sufficient 
proof of the interchange of objects between the two areas. But if the 
import of a definite class of objects into a field can be proved, tJicn 
umtauons of that class found in the field in question become significant 
in the case of carinated bowls in Crete). As a corollary, aimilar 
obj^ts from different cultural areas do not necessarily have a common 
ongm. In each country a similar object may have been developed 
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independently on the same natural basis (function^ material and 
technique). In view of these considerations, I feel doubtful of the 
force of the evidence seen by Sir Arthur Evans in the round-topped 
teble (P, of M. I, p, 75, fig. 43-45); the double SMut (l.c., p. 80, fig. 
48-50); and in the sws O-c** PP- * 17-126). The Egyptian flat-toppM 
table was introduced by Kba&^emuwy and continued to die ena of 
dynas^ vi, w'hile the Egyptian button seals began in dynasty v. 

Sir Arthur Evans' chronological arrangement of his periods b a 
ve^ fine piece of work. Hb correlation of the ^ly Minoan ill, 
Middle and Late Minoan with the Egyptian periods is correct m all 
essentials. The evidence of the Egyptian materia) cited above seems 
to prove that some modification is r^uired for the correlation of the 
Cretan Neolithic and Early Minoan i and n. Sir Arthur Evans relied 
on the Egyptologists for the dating of the Egyptian material, but the 
history of Egyptian stone vessels Iws progresseef considerably since the 
original study was made of the Cretan material (cf. Sir Flinders Petrie's 
outline in Diotpolts Porta with that in hts Prthiston'd Egyft). In 
Afyeemnw (appearing about Februa^ I93t) 1 ha^ng carried Sir Flinders' 
aeries down to dynasty v, and in A’o^o-W*i>fr ni (in the press) to the 
end of dynasty vi (see also Brunton, Qau and Badari), 


The material for Babylonia recorded by Mr C. L. Woolley is not 
yet so completely published as that from Knosaos, nor have I been able 
to obtain a complete set of the published reports. 1 have the first 
volume of the final report, APUbaid, the Antiquaries Journal, vol. 
viu, no. 1 (kindly lent by Mrs Percy Stout), Mr Woolley's Sumeriam 
and f/J'p/ tbe Chaldees, and a series of drawings of 25 stone vessels in 
the British Museum supplied by Mr O, G. S. Crawford. In Al ‘Vbmd, 
pis. LXi and utll give drawings of 41 forma (numbered i-XLl, see also 
7-9)* Ibc Attiiqttaries Journal, viii, pis, iv and v, photographs 
are shown of eight stone vessels. As a basis I take the z$ forms offered 
by drawings of vessels in the British Museum and numbered 1*25, 
Most of these forms arc among those in Al *Vbaid, The vessels 
into two groups, (i) fourteen vessels which arc manifestly not of any 
EgyptiM types known pretious to the end of dynasty vi, and (2) eleven 
which have a similarity to Egyptian forms. 

Eight of the im-Egyptian vessels are jars, nos. 11-14, 

ITiesc have two types of nm—a flaNtopped rim of varying width 
undercut in a curve (nos 11-15, 23) and a rim with two sloping aurfacei 
( sloping nm ) wjth a flat edge (nos. 16-22). Neitlier of thtic rims is 
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of charactcnsdc Egyptian form such as is found in we)E-made vessels, 
but patsibly isolated examples might be found in rude degenerate 
vessels from provincial graves. But both these rims occur in the 
Sumerian pottery (At ^Uhttid, pk. lv-lx). The flat-topped rim is 
shown in pottery Types xxxix, lvi, uocn-uaiv ; the sloping rim in 
potterjf Types XU, and xlii, although a sloping topped nm with flat 
underside is more common {Typ« xxx\', xxxvi). The un-Eg;mdan 
stone vessels were certainly made in worktops situated outside Egypt 
and, in view of the rims, this workshop was probably in Sumer itself. 
The Sumeri^ms in the time of tlicse vessels had mastered the technique 
of stone objects as is shown by the statues, reliefs, etc., and were 
certainijr able to cut stone vessels. 'Fhey probably brought their 
better lunds of stone from a distance just as the Egyptians did, and to 
a certain extent, the Cretans. 

The moat ^kjiig of the vessels with a similarity to Egyptian forms 
are the cylindrical jars (my Type l). The type occurs in rather rude 
forms in the predynasdc period but is one of the commonest types of 
the period of expansion of the industry in dynasties I-lv, when it 
occurs in four sub-types with many variations. The Sumerian 
examples present the same two rims as the un-Egyptian vessels, and 
also a plain rim. A plain rim docs occur in Egypt in isolated 
examples of all periods of the early dynastic corpus, but it is usu^y 
flat on top (not rounded) the examples I have seen have been jam 
of Type ic (without cord in relief) which have been broken about the 
mouth and worked down. The Sumerian examples have heavy loundi^ 
edges, I consider that the rims prove that the Sumerian cylindrical 

are from Ac same shops as the un-E^ptian Sumerian vessels, 
^le Egyptian jars of this form were containers of perfumed oils or 
ointmpts for which stone is much better fitted than pottery. The 
Egyptian type originated, I think, b receptacles which were naturally 
of a cylindrical form—sections of wooden log, ivory tusk, or bom. 
The same materials were at Ae disposal of Ae Sumerians and I can see 
00 reason for doubting an independent development of this form tn 
Sumer. 

A number of oAcr Sumerian vessels show a suggestion of Egyptian 
forms—Ae shoulder jar, no. lo ; Ac pans and open bowls (nos, 24, 
25, and Al *Ubaid, stone Types vit-xix, kxi-xxv, xxviii-xsk, xxxtl). 
But none of these are duplicates of Egyptian types of well-made stone 
vi^els. The general form of Ae shoulder jar occurs also in pottery 
wiA Ae characteristic Sumerian rims (see AI *Ubaid, pottery Types 
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Sin, XLI, LVtn, and lxxiii). The bowt forms, some of wEiich also 
occur in pottery, are of such a simple character that they may be fbimd 
in most cultur^ Helds. The edges, and the heavy walls give tiiem to 
my eye a distinctly un-Egypdan appearance. Once we admit that the 
Sumerians had acc^ to a source of supply outside Egypt (probably 
in Sumer itself), it becomes probable that ^ the vessels are from the 
same un>Egyptian source. 

Identity of form ^tween the Sumerian stone vessels and the 
Egyptian stone vessels is clearly lacking. As to the materials, I am 
in a^eater difficulty. Many of them are marked alabaster or calcite, 
but I find no statement from Mr Woolley that th^ are the Egyptian 
varieties of those stones. Mr Lucas, who has seen the examples in 
the British Museum (throuj^h the glass) tells me that he judgea them 
to be of un-Egyptian materials. 

The technique has some similarity to the most usual form of 
Egyptian technique—the boring with a stone, Examples of tuhe- 
borw vessels do not scan to occur. As for the stone borer, it may or 
may not have been a weighted crank-borer like that of the Egyptians. 

The conclusion reached from the materials at my dispos^ js that 
none of the vessels reported from Ur is of Egyptian origin. They 
serve no useful purpose in the correlation of the early Sumerian and 
Egyptian periods. 

Note 

Thanks are due to the Director of the British Museum, to the 
late Dr H. R. Hall and to Mr C. L, Woolley for facilitating and 
allowing the publication of the drawings (figs. 1-25) which were 
made for this and tothc Kwper of th^ Ashmolcaxi 

for sixQjiar fBcUities. It has not been possible to publish the latter^ 
but thanks arc due both to the Keeper and to Sir Arthur Evans for 
his help m the matter*'—E ditor* 
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Noah’s Flood* 

by Margartt F, Maum 

D uring the last ttvo years the iie\rspapers have more than 
once announced with a flourish of heaolLiics that undoubted 
evidences of the Great Flood had been discovered in 
h'les^otamia. 

The average reader felt quite elicited. Noah*$ Ark had been his 
earliest Sunday toy, and he had always felt vaguely a|gricved in later 
years on being told chat nowadays learned people considered the Stoty 
of the Flood to be merely a m^th. Consequently a good many readers 
eagerly read the articles, which held out a promise of restoring a 
cherished tale of childliood, only to hnd themselves involved in 
technical details of excavations in buried cities belonging to remote 
civilizations with unpronounceable names of which they had never 
heard. 

It was all too iinpossihiy difficult. The plain man failed to 
understand what broken pottery had to do with the matter, and it 
made his head whirl to think that the documents of those early days 
were written on clay tablets, often badly chipped, in crude chapters 
or even earlier pictorial script, sudi as the chil^en produce in the 
kindergarten. Evidently it was only a matter for the experts he 
conduded ruefully, and gave Et up. 

But many puzzled people are still asking questions about the 
recent discoveries, and in order to satisfy their natural curiositi* the 
following simple summary has been put together. It is an attempt 
to lay before the general reader an account of the manner in which the 
Story of the Flood has come down to us, only touching on technical 
details when it is absolutely necess^. 

Wc will begin with the familiar 3 tory_ of Nosh in the book of 
Genesis. Every one can find it for himself in the Bible, and note that 


* The lUtes givtin Id ttus article must be rcfurded u iipprQsdmate otdj* Thei% Are 
itifl no sJid univ&miUy accepted d&te^ in before ibout 2000 in my port 
of the indeor world +—Eodtoit^ 
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Noah was the tenth descendant from Adam ; that he sent out a raven 
and a dove ; that tte offered up a sacrifice on leaving the ark ; that aa 
a reward for his piety the Lord promised that mankind should no more 
be destroyed by flood. 

The Old Testament scriptures w*cre inherited by the Christian 
Church. Early Christbn writers made a study of the writings of 
Jewish commentators, and were aware that the Babylonians had a 
story of the Flood closely resembling the story of Noah, but it was 
always assumed that it had been handed on by the Hebrews, who were 
carried away into captivity at Babylon. 'I'ake, for example, Eusebius, 
who wrote in aj>. 32^. He quotes largely from a histOiry of Babylon 
written by a Babylonian priest called Berosus in 300 b.c. 

Berosus tells a story of Xisuthroe, the tenth king of Babylon, 
^mparc Noah, the tenui from Adam) who was warned by the god 
Cronos of the coming of a AcmhI. He was told to build a ship for his 
family and friends, and also to include representative beasts and birds; 
to supply it wnth food, and also to write a nistory of the world and buty 
it at Sippar. When the flood was abating he sent out birds, which 
first returned with clay on their feet, and nnaily came back no more. 
The ship grounded on a mountain and Xbuthros ofld'ed a sacrifice, 
after which he disappeared, caught up by the gods for bis piety. His 
family were told by a voice to go and unearth the buried history and 
preserve it. _ 

On comparing this version uith the story of Noah, we shall notice 
that it difleis in important details, but the Early Fathers assumed 
that tlie Babylonians had evolved a garbled version of the story told 
them by their Hebrew captives. 

So the matter rested, until in 1845 English explorer, Sir Henry 
Layard,dug in the ruins of Nineveh, the ^cient capital of the Assyrians, 
and came upon the remains of the library in the palace of Assur-bani-pal. 
The palace had been burnt and the floor of the libtaiy liad collapsed, 
tlirowing togetlier the thousands of clay tablets with their invaluable 
inscriptions. Some twenty thousand of the least broken tablets were 
brought to England, and deciphered. The majority were in the 
Assyrian language, written in the cuneiform script. Others were 
in earlier dialects ; some were in picture writing which it was impossible 
to make out, until further tablets, discovered later, were found to be 
dictionaries and grammars of these earlier dialects. 

linage the patience of modem scholars, who have learnt to use 
dictionaries, not printed on convenient thin paper but incised on clay 
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tablets more or less chipped and imperfect, Then let us link up tliese 
shidente with the hard-working scnbes of the time of Assur-bani-pat, 
king ot Nin^eh^ who reigned from 668 to 626 n.C. They must have 
spent hours in the palace library, compiling dictionaries and grammars 
of the older dialects of Mesopotamia. They gradually made out the 
language of the Sumerian people, dating from before 2000 b.c,, and 
MT^tled with tablets tn the Accadian or Hittite dialects. Considering 
that the archaic tablets had all been copied by hand and re-copied, it 
is hardly surprising that a good many errors have crept in, especially 
with regard to numbers, such as the lengths of the reigns of various 
dynasties. 

Among these Assyrian workers of the seventh century b,c. was a 
scribe narned Sin-liqi-unnini, who compiled a complete version of 
a long epic poem concerning tlie wanaerings and adventures of a 
n))tbicat hero, called Gilgamesh. In this we team that Gilgamesh 
met in the course of hia wanderings an ancestor, called Uta-Napishtim, 
who had Reaped from the Great rlood, and received the gift of eternal 
life for his piety. He had lived at Shuruppuk, on the hanks of the 
Euphrates, and had been warned by the god Ea to build a ship and 
to enter with his family and cattle. Some of the details agree more 
closely with the story of Noah than those in tlie tale of Xisuthros, for 
Uta-Napishtim sends out a raven and a dove and, after offering a 
sacrifice, he receives the divine promise that mankind shall not a^in 
be destroyed by flood. 

It was the discovery of a fragment of a tablet giving this episode 
from the story of Gilgamesh, that raised such interest among Biblical 
students when it was made known to the public in 1872, for jt was 
evident that this version of the Flood story, the details of which so 
closely resembled the story of Noah, Iiad been written down by the 
Assynan scribe in the seventh century' B.C., that is to say, before the 
time of the captivity of the Hebrews in Babylon. Scholars were 
confronted by the problem of how the Hebrews and the Assyrian 
aenbe could have obtained the story from independent sources. 

A more recent study of the tablets from the library of Nineveh 
and of others found elsewhere, has revealed various versions of tb* 
•toty. including thr« abim in the Acadian dialect'X“g from 
about 2000 S.C., and a fragment in the Sumerian language several 
centunes older. ^ ^ 

It b generally considered that the Hebrews passed on by word 
of mouth from gencrauon to generation a store of legends, accmnulatcd 
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by their ancestors in the days before TcraJi anti [us son Abram left 
Ur of the Chaldees, and wontlered West, hrst to Haran and afterwards 
towards Palestine> Among tliesc legends was the Story of the Great 
Flood, 

At this point it is as welt to state dearly the difference between 
a myth and a legend. A myth is a tale invented by primitive people 
to express the observed facts of nature. For instance, the early races 
had a series of sun myths to express the cycle of the seasons. A 
legend, on the other hand, is a tale embodying the race-memory of 
an event that actually occurred in the far past, k may be overlaid 
with all sorts of apocryphal details, but at the core lies a definite, 
concrete event. 

For half a century, the question has been debated as to whether 
the Story of the Flooti was a myth or a legend ; that is to say, w'hether 
it ever took place, and if It did, whether it covered the whole earth, or 
only that portion of it known as ' the world ' to the dwellers in 
Mes^otamia. 

The evidence of the world-wide stories of a Flood, from Asia, 
America and the Malay archipelago has been sifted. Europe has 
practically none. The stories from India and China as well as from 
America might well be tlie product of the race-memory of local Hoods 
comparable to the recent disasters caused by the Indus and the 
Mississippi. Those from the Malay archipelago may tell of tidal 
waves. In the absence of any geological evidence for an universal 
Rood submerging the whole earth, it is thought that the Great Flood 
was confined to Mesopotamia* 

In 1929 cpoch-m^ing discoveries were made by two parties of 
aichaeoleasts working respectively at Ur and Kisli iit the Euphrates 
valley. Deep down under the remains of three or four cities, super¬ 
imposed one upon another, were found layers of dean, silted day 
obviously deposited by a considerable flood. This brings us to the 
difficult' but interesting of the subject—the evidence of 

archaeological discoveries. First we have to consider a further series 
of clay tablets; afterwards the significance of broken pottery.^ 

Mention has already been made of the fragment of a tablet in the 
Sumerian language, referring to the Flood, and dating from before 
aooo B.C, It was discovered at Nippur, a sacred city of the Sumerians. 
Near by were found other broken tablets giving lists of the kings who 
niled in ^e Sumerian cities of Mesopotamia, and one definitely states 
that it was written in the fourth or fifth year of EnUl-bani. Since 
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his reiga comes wtthiD die raoge of history^ the date of 2141 B.C. has 
been assigned to these tablets. l*he lists were vexy difHctilt to decipher 
until two other important tablets were discovered in another part 
of Mesopotamia, giving further lists of kings who were stated to have 
reigned both before and after the flood. No attempt will be made 
to enumerate the names. The lengths of the dynasties are impossible ; 
in two instances they are given as 4^,300 and 28,800 years I It is 
noteworthy, however, that the names mentioned on the three tablets 
more or less correspond. 

The important sentence on the chief tablet is r The Dehige come 
up : it is inserted in the middle of the list of dynasties. It clearly 
asserts the fact of a Great Flood, which divided the dynasties from 
one another. 

The first dynasty to rule after the Flood was tliai of Kish. Then 
came the first dynasty of Erech. In this list we encounter no less 
a person than Gilgamesh, hero of the epic poem, as the fifth king. 
Next came the fii^t dynasty of Ur, the ^st king of ivhich had 
the formidable name of Mcs-arnii-padda, and the second dynasty of 
Kish, of Erech and of Ur respectively. By tliis time, the numbers 
^ven for the length of the dynasties arc becoming more reasonable : 
for instance, 136 ^cars for the reigns of six kings. 

The extraordinary lengths of the reigns led to it being thought 
that the kings named were mythical personages, but in 1^3 the rui^ 
of a temple were unearthed at Tell el 'Ubajd, four mil^ from Ur, 
and tliere an inscription was found giving tlie name of the god to whom 
it was d^icated, and the name of the builder, A^anni-padda, son of 
Mes-anni-padda, king of Ur. This discovery made it clear that the 
M^-annj-padda mentioned in the list as first king of the first dynasty 
of Ur was a real person. 

One explanation for the absurd figures given for the earlier reigns 
is tfut copyists working about 2000 B.C. may have had difficulty m 
reading the pictorial scripts. 

Before referring to the further discoveries of ^29, it is necessary 
to consider the evidence of broken pottery. 'Hie art of making 
earthenware pots came down from very early times, before people 
had learnt to smelt metals for toots and weapons. Good pottery 
decorated with simple patterns is found in the tombs and rubbish-heaps 
of races who had only Aint tools, and much attention has been given 
in recent years to the classification, according to shape and forma 
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of decoration, of pottery found on the sites of early settlements 
in Mesopotamia. The Inhabitants of Ur about 29 ^ 
obviously no system of scavenging. Every one threw als household 
refitse over the city wall, and did It so thoroughly during the course 
of centuries that an enormous rubbish dump was fo^ed, dirough 
which Mr C. L. WooUcy, Director of the Expedition sent by 
the British Museum and the Universi^' of Pomsylvania, sank shafts 
in 1929 and made most surprising discoveries, A thin ware, buff 
with fafack designs, has been found in very early settlements, and other 
pottery of a more elaborate shape and polychrome decoration in later 
ones. Specimens of tlie earlier buff and black ware have been found 
in Persia and Baluchistan, at Susa and also near Ur. "'Fhc first settlement 
at Susa is now considered by some to date from 5000-4500 B.C., and 
it had already been surmised that the people who used this particular 
ware might be the ‘ dwellers before the Flood even before the most 
recent discoveries had produced confirmation. 

In 1929 the excavators at Ur found first the remains of a flourishing 
city of the third dynasty, dating from 2400-^2300 B,c. Below this, 
was another city with many graves containing not only elaborate 
ornaments but inscriptions referring to Mra-anni-padda (whom_ we 
have already mentioned) and his queen, Kln-Durau-Nin, and since 
Mes-anni-padda's name occurs in the list of kings of the first dynasty 
of Ur, the city is considered to belong to that period. Then came 
Uie colossal rubbish-dump, which w-as deep enough to aliow large 
pits to be sunk for the tombs of kings of an earber taco. Similar 
tombs of kings buried with the same rites as those observed at Ur 
were found at Kish, and it is assumed that these date from the time 
of the firet dynasty of Kish, and that Ur may then have been ruled 
by 3 vice-regent. 

Mr Woolley continued to sink his shaft still deeper In the great 
rubbish-dump at Ur, and finally came to a layer of solid clean clay, 
eight feet thi^. His w'orkmen thought they had reached virmn soil, 
but he persisted, and found in the lower strata evidences of earlier 
settlers, who used flint tools and pottery both plain and painted. What 
then was the cxpbnation of this layer of clean, unstratiJBcd clay, which 
dtrided the later races from the early neolithic settlers trith their 
flint tools and black painted ware ? Clearly it must have been the 
Great Flood, mentioned in the list of kings and in the folklore of the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia. 

By piecing together the evidence of geology, pottery and the iista 
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of kings, the Great Flood has be^ dated between 4250 and 4200 b.c.^ 
and a tentative outline of tliat period may be given, 

Before the Flood, various groups of neolithic people lived in reed 
huts at Kish, using p^ychrome pottery. Others ^me from further 
East to Susa, Ecidu, Tell el ’Ubaid and Ur, who made use of the buff 
and black pottery. Then the first group of Sumedans arrived, from 
^ere no one knows, bringing the rudiments of a higher civilization 
in the form of attempts ^at pictorial script, and possibly the art of 
making bricks. 

Tl>c Great Flood drotvned all the dwellers in the vall^ of the 
Euphrates, except the chief of Shuruppak, called Uta^Napishtim, 
P^uthros or Noah, who escaped with his fainily and birds and beasts 
in the Ark. Later, a further iniliix of Sumetians may have occupied 
the deserted valley, and the first dynasty of Kish may have built the 
first brick there. During the long rdgn of this dynasty the 
inhabitants of Ur were accumulating the great rubbish-heap which 
was found in igzg. 
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Kliarga Oasis 

by G* Caton’-Thompson 

^ I 'HESE brief poics, wTitten shonJj after our return from a first 
I season’s work on the prehistory and geology of tlte Kharga Oasis 
under the a^is of tlie Royal Anthropological Institute, are no 
more than a back^ousd for the illu&tiaUons (figs, i-n), due to our 
good fortune in being the first expedition in fegypt to have the use, 
for a whole fortnight, of an aeroplane placed without restriction for 
scientific service in field-work* 

Readers of Antiquity will not need to be reminded of the debt 
archaeology owes to its Editor for his persistent advocacy of aerial 
coHsperation, insisted upon long before the value of this new aid in 
archaeologies research had been generally realized even by thoise 
professionally interested, and demonstrated by him repeatedly with a 
wealth of beautiful illustration. 

Professional aerial survey and photography have now reached a 
very high standard : but whilst it b established that in certain tyi>es of 
country their employment is of incalculable assbtance to field'^ 
archaeology, it b seldom available for use by the average field-worker. 
The commercial rates, as I found when arran^n^ for the Zimbabwe 
survey in 1929 on behalf of the Britbh Association,' arc proliibitive 
for the average expedition, wbosc scanty funds ate raised by heroic 
effort only, and require foe elimination of all but the bare necessities 
of transport, matei 4 d and wages-, whibt foe co-operation of the R 
even be they within range, cannot for various reasons be ralied upon, 
and in any case precludes the unofficial archaeologbt (particularly if a 
woman) from accompanying foe flight, whereby more than half the 
value b lost. 

When, therefore, last summer, J was planning foe Kharga oepedi- 
tion—a repoB where, on a brief visit in 192B, I had observed that 


‘ The South .African Air Force Hved the iinulion by ocinaenting to do the work 
for running ejtpenses emly—u matter of ^75. See G. Caton-Thompeon, Thi 
Cvitta*, pp. V and vi, and pb. t, tt, ixit, JOtin, xxvit, and A^'T^(^UITT, Dec. 1939 
‘ Ziintnibwc *, pts. i and ti. 
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air-sun’cy would be ini'aluable—I was audacious enough to toy with 
the thought of private assistance, which would be free from rtsstrictions 
and official difficulties and delays. Lady BaUey entered with character¬ 
istic enthusiasm into my scheme, and it remained but to get release 
from the official embargo on civilian aviation over Egyptian territory. 
The goodwill and necessary permisaion of the Egyptian and British 
authorities were eventualty obtained; and Lady Bailey flew* out from 
Eng^d alone, and landed in a halo of dust, beside our desert camp on 
17 February last. The early hours of the mornings of her visit were 
occupied, with one or two exceptions due to had conditions, in making 
observations both archaeological and geological over the great 
Depression and its surrounding desert. 

The machine was an ormnarr Puss-Moth, with enclosed cabin, 
which enabled the observer not only to talk with the pilot, but also to 
make notes and follow the map In complete comfort. The photographs 
were taken by Lady Bail^ herself out of the forward windows, using a 
Williamson Pistol Aircraft camera, with panchromatic film-pack. The 
results, five of which are published here, must be judged for what they 
are—first amateur attempts. 

The value of aerial observadon on bare desert is great. Nut only 
have we gained a general knowledge of the iSoo square miles of our 
concesaion which many seasons of ordinary field-work would not have 
given, but we have olitained for use next season valuable information 
as to where the main centres of archaeological interest lie; we also 
know where mt 10 look for them. Miss Gardner found the geological 
reconnaissance to be as profitable as the archaeological one was to me, 
and Mr Little, Director of the Geological Survey of Egypt, who was 
in Khar^ at the time, w*as equally impressed by what could be seen 
of vaguely mapped regions in a two hours^ flight, 

Kharga (the ‘ Inner * C^s), the largest though by no means the 
most prosperous of the ^ principal Egyptian Oases, is separated from 
the Upper Egyptian Nile Valley by a broad strip of plateau — the 
Libyan Dr^rt Plat^u—averaging ijo miles in width, and terrible in 
its desolation. This we traversed on foot, tracing, with growing 
excitement, the occurrence of palaeoli^c, Badarian, and Faiyum 
cultural elements tight across. 

The oasis, ninew-nine per cent, of which is desert, the rest being 
scattered fertile patches around wells, is not geographicaliy an isolated 
unit, but forma the eastern part of an enormous desert depression, 
lying over 1000 feet below the le\'el of the Libyan Plateau, scooped out 
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in Eocene and Upper Cretaceous rocks by erosive agencies of sli!l 
disputed age and character. The western * fertile ' areas arc known 
collectively as Dakhla fihe ‘ Outer ') Oasis. 

No topographical Darner other than four days' march of waterless 
desert separates die two oases» both contained within this irregularly- 
shaped depression; but thdr virtual isolation from each other has 
caused each to develop—or stagnate—on individual lines. Of the two, 
Daklila, though 75 mues further from the Nile Valley, is now at any rate 
far the more progressive, with a population of over tS^ooo souls; 
whereas Kharga, 130 miles only from Luxor and connected with the 
Valley by a narrow-gauge railway and weekly train, can hardly support 
half that number. 

The prosperity of an oasis community being entirety dependent 
on its activity in maintaining and extending its precious water supply, 
it is not surprising to find that in this respect Dakhla is far ahead of 
Kharga. That this has always been the case is not however borne out 
by the buildings of antioutty still standing. In these Kharga is more 
ricfdy provided than Dakhla ; and though it is true that the m^ority 
are outpost stations of sun-dried brick, such as are shown in 3 
and j guarding the main caravan routes for which Kharga is the 
more important junction, yet our aerial inspection of the now desert 
ground of both oases showed extensive and widely distributed areas 
of ancient cultivation and mining activities in Kharga, which were not 
observed in an equal degree in Dakbb. 

The history of these oases is very little known. By allusion we 
know that they belonged—^nominaity at any rate—to E^pt in the 
Middle Kingdom, and during the New Empire they paid tribute to 
their masters. But in the oases themselves—perl^ps because they have 
been little explored—nothing has yet been discovered of dynasdc 
antiquity greater than the xxvtith (Persian) dynasty 525-338 s.c. With 
the exertion however of a solitary temple of that date,* ruins of the 
C la ssi cal Period (332 b,C. to aj). 640) form the remainder of visible 
buildings. 

The main outline of the geology of the ivatcr supply of the Oases 
has been established by those two great pioneers of desert geology, 
Dr John Ball* and Mr H, J. L. Beadnell/ and the archaeologist seeking 

* Duf air photograph of thiip tJiE Temple of llibis* piibliiihed by The Tijw^^ 
13 April And toe lUutsrat^d Nrtsi^ 2 ]Vliy» <931^ 

^Kharga OoiU : its top^^aphy onJ ^wiigy* Ct^Lc^cs .1 Survey fkpart 1S99* 

*■ DMda Oiois : its s&pG^a^y and gtohgy^ Geobgied Sur?ey Report tSgg. 
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to sketch In on a blank sheet the prehistoric and early historic picture 
of the Depression uill be wise to attend to it, for water'Coiour seems 
likely to m his medium. Two water-bearing strata have been dis¬ 
tinguished—an upper, named tite Surikee-water Sandstone, which has 
a wide outcrop; and a lotver, the Artesian-water Sandstone, which 
can be reached by bore-boles only at not less chan 8o metres below 
the surface. The water carried by these two beds of porous Cretaceous 
sandstone is believed to have its origin in tlie rain-bett of Equatorial 
Africa. 

The great majority of the existing flowing wells, both ancient and 
modem, derive their supplies from 5 te water under pressure of the 
lower series. By whom the first wells in the oases were sunk is still 
unknown : it is easier to call them Roman, as is usually done, than to 
prove it, and I cannot dismiss the suspicion that closer inquiry may show 
Persian handiwork, particularly in tlie great subterranean aqueducts to 
which I shall refer. In Dakhla, over 400 pre-Arab wells arc still in use, 
and in Kharga nearly all the existing ones arc of ancient boring, besides 
ihe krge numbers wluch have become derelict through man^s neglect 
(several arc seen in fig. i), or have been forcibly abandoned under 
pressure from the irrestsuble seas of sand (fig. 9), 

But wliilst the evidence shows that in some still-undefined period 
wells tapping the deep-seated artesian water were the rule, exceptions 
were made when this source of supply was unobtainable, and the 
Surface-water Sandstone was also utilized. Particularly is this the case 
in tliose higber lying districts near the base of the scarps, ivhere the 
water has been carried to the remote outpost stations referred to in 
long subterranean rock-cut aqueducts as much as 17^ feet below' the 
surface, whose perilous exploradort Mr Beadnell so vividly describes.* 

The clue m the positions of these aqueducts is given by the upthrow 
from, or openings of, narrow vertical sWts which connect them with 
the surface, sunk doubtless as much for vendladon as for the removal 
of the excavated material. Considering the labour required in the 
cutdng of each of U:ese shafts, the closeness with which they were 
spaced is alinost incredible : Mr Beadnell dtes a row over two kilometres 
fil mil^) in length where the spacing was between 19^20 metres 
(61—64 ft*)~ovcr 150 shafts in all. The lines of these subterranean 
aqueducts were spotted with wonderful ease from the air, and several 
lengths will be seen on fig, a, serving, in what is now complete desert, 


* jiff Egypfum Omit chup^ ill. 
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the little outpost building of Qasr Gyb» seen on the prominent mound 
in the air-photogrsiph, and in figs. 3 and 4 from the ground, ihe 
structure, as well as the sherds picked up point to a late Roman date 
for this place. Traces of ancient cuittvation and minerd workings can 
be made out in the vicinity, and the position seems desip^^ to ^ard 
the northern exit from the Depression by the Darb el Ar^n. Here 
caravans would get their last water and grsutuig before reaching Assiut, 
about (Oo miles distant. 

The opening? to die shafts of another subterranean water s^tem 
7! miles south of Gyb, first spotted from the air, are seen m fig. 6. 
Here, though we plumbed one to a deptli of 8a metres fafiii ft.) without 
reaching bottom, the openings are set even closer together. In tto c^, 
however, the water-tunnel is almost certaWy a short one, Anomer 
row, not yet visited on foot, is prominent in fig. t but whether these 
mounds will prove to indicate a subterranean channel is not yet dear ; 
surface irrigation as still practised, and seen in the air photograph fig to, 
may create something not dissimilar ] for in the photograph we see two 
wt:lb whose flow is canaliKtd for some across the desert, e^h 

creating its own little tlircad of ‘ oasis and whose periodic dredging 
doubtless causes a long line of mounds. The square outline ot the 
Ptolemaic temple of Qasr Ghuata lies nearby, and that the same weU 
was flowing over 200a years ago ts shown by the rectangle of irrigation 

mounds which borders it, r j - 1. 

Some ancient surface irrigation channels were faced with stone : 
one such I cleared of sand for a short distance, and found it to 
little more tlian a ditch whose sides were held in place by undressed, 

immortared stone. ... , » u 1 

The relation of prehistonc man to the water-supply has already 

proved, in the lapse of one short season, an exciting study. We ^ 
unable to agree with the view that Kharga Depression,at any time w ithm 
the span of man’s appearance in ti, contained a lake or eondnuous marsh; 
and the deposits wliich have been thought to prove it appear to im to 
be of composite origin due largely to the local overflow from spnnp. 
A tour of the Depression hy air confirms this view, already reached by 

ground work, . , . . 

Where then did palaeolithic and neoUtlud man,whose implements 

lie in incredible numbers on the scarp and in the Depression, obtain 
his water f The artesian water is inaccessible to all but deep bores, and 
on the existing evidence must be dismissed, in palaeolithic times at all 
events, as a possible source of supply. 
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Yet at first aiglit the only altcmativie, in the abaence of a lake, U 
the Surface^iitEteT Sandstone bed, a source which, without the aid of 
considerable hydraulic skilly now lies too stagnant in its own stratum 
to discharge under pressure, or accumulate in more than small , isolated 
pools, in rare, tectonically favourable spots. We have b^un to find 
the true explanation. 

A notic^ble feature of the oasis fioor are curious crater-like mounds 
of hardened sand-rock, tending to cap ridges. One such lidge, marked 
by a crest of ‘craters * attracted my attenuon owing to the profusion of 
brautiful flint implements, both of Moustedan type, and of Falyum 
neolithic afliniti<s, upon it (fig. 8), each type conned more or less to its 
own ha^ of the tidge. The palaeolitlis—cores and flak^ of china-white 
patination totally unlike anything 1 had seen in Egypt except in jiiw, 
were concentrated around the base of a ‘crater’. A trench across it 
disclosed a ‘floor’ of palaeoliths deeply buried, and further sections 
showed the * crater ' to be spring deposits of Pleistocene age, o metres 
in depth, of aJtemating clays, loams and pure white san<£. The 
character of depoaidon suggests successive phases of quiescence and 
discharge under terrific pressure, the loam b^ indicating a pbcid pool 
fringed by reeds and ve^mdon, the comminuted anddiatorted clays 
the periodfl of violent aedvity. The water, almost without doubt, was 
^ted in the Surface-water Sandstone, and we have thus gained an 
insight into the capacity of this stratum to discharge under pressure 
in Pleistocene times. 

The associated culture, which is figured proviBioiially in Man, 
May 1931, plate e, is notable as belonging apparently to a branch of 
the Aterien of French North Africa. 

Dissection of another ‘ fossil ' spring at the other end of the ridge 
disclosed a bter Stone Age culture, similarly deeply buried. We are 
thus already at grips w'ith the prehistoric water-problem. 

Experience teaches the ficld-archaeologist to be a caudous creature i 
nevertheless, if restrained speculation be permissible, I see in the 
Pleistocene ‘ fossil' spring deposits of Kharga Oasis, with Uieir local 
overflows, just such an environment and circumstance as might be 
held to have led man, the palaeolithic hunter, to become man, the 
neolithic ’ herder and cultivator. 




Notes and News 

A NEOLITHIC VILLAGE NEAR COLOGNE 

We print below a translation (by Dr Ccdt Curwen) of the hrat 
report* on the cxcatudon of a neolithic vtlWe in the outskirts of Cologne. 
It belongs lo the band-keramik culture, and although so far no atpmng 
or unusual features have been observed, it b to M hoped that tt may 
be possible to excavate it completely. The work is being carried out 
mth the utmost core and thoroughness by the officers of the Roman 
department of the Wallraf-Richartz IVfuseum. Cologne. 

In the autumn of 1928 some dark occupation-sites containing 
shards of band-pottery were cut into during alterations in the district 
between Ddrener Stra^, Militar-Rin^trasac and the Frechener Brook, 
west of Lindenthal, Cologne. The discovery app^red to be of such 
importance that I immediately raised a protest against the removal of 
the site of the discovery and the projected complete demolition of it 
for obtaining soil for the new Botanical Garden. However, after 
various difficulties it was possible to begin the sdenufic exploration 
of the site on i August 1930. 

Expectations were not disappointed, but were even excelled. For 
it was a question of nothing less than a complete village with its numerous 
huts, the whole surrounded by a fordht^tion. By far the oommoneat 
ground-plan is the so-called curve-complex of kidney-shapie, with 
depressions of varying depth in the door, and of varying clrcu^erence 
due partly to much later enlargements and additions to the buildings. 
White elsewhere only very few post-holes have been found in connexion 
with such ground-plans, here they are freely establbhed. Thb much 
b certain, that we are dealing with actual hut-aites. Moreover, isolated 
rectangular building also occur, as for instance a magnilicent building 
over 66 feet (20 m.) long wiib post-holes in the interior and beside both 
its longer sides ; thb lies In the west part, immediately beside the ditch. 
In its interior, however, neither a hearth-place nor, in general, relics 


*PubluliMi in Gtntuma. Jahr xv, heft t (Jto, 1931), pp. +9, je, by Fritz 
Fwmetsdorf. Phn of site m fu ts zt pioeni ezezvated. 
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of occupation are foithcoming. So far It is already to be observed 
that the ditch respcaa this building. Round the whole lies a ditch 
about 17 fm wide (5 m.) and 7 feet deep (z m.), behind which there 
follows at a greater distance a palisade which is rcajgnized by narrow 
dark streaks with posts extending in from of tliem. In tiie filling of 
the ditch, and of course immediately above the bottom, shards of 
band-pottety have been found, so that the ditch may be considered 
to be contemporary tvith the settlement. For the hut-sidcs contained 
a mass of pottery, smooth or decorated in various ways witli band- 
patterns also ffijit implements, simple querns, anim^ bones, and 
isolated pieces of burnt daub. In more than one case cellars or rubbUh- 
pits have been found. 

What the plan also shows is its splendid state of presentation. 
It seems to be conditioned or at least favoured by a covedug strauim 
about 20 inches (50 cm.) thick, w'hiclv makes a definite contrast and 
lies above the occupation level and below tbc humus ; possibly this Is 
a deposit left by the neighbouring Frechener Btook, With regard to 
tlie technique of the excavation it may be said that we clear long strips, 
23 feet (7 m.) wide down to the beginning of the occupation level, 
and then make a smooth surface with the help of specialJy prepared 
scrapere,^ The dark spots of changed colour then show up with very 
great distinctness, so that they can even be photographed. All hui*sitea 
were completely shown up for establishing the nature of their pits, and 
therewith accumtely explored for their contents. Poat-hol« were 
without exceptmn open^ up; once in order to determine them as 
such with certainty, and then also to determine whether the posts were 
arranged in pairs m an upright or obUque position; hitherto they have 
been found to be exclusively vertical. 

The fact^ is important that httijerto only sporadic remains were 
found belonging to a later period, as for instance some rubbish-pits 
without post-holes with Halktatt shards, also larger post-holes which 
arc arranged in a rectangular plan ; as the latter never contain any kind 
of relics of occupation they may well be looked upon as store-houses. 
If one takes into consideration that the contents of the huts in pottery 
is not very rich, the assumption is perhaps justified that tliis village 
was only occupied for a short time. Its extent from east 10 west 
amounts to 660 feet (200 m.); from north to south it can be 
provisionally estimated as amounting to at least 500 feet (150 m.). 
Up to die present about 4200 square metres of the area have been 
systematically explored. 
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Here we have the very rare case that the entire pian can be re¬ 
covered, as it lies in the open country, and the advantageous situation 
^arantees an imintcmjptra acquisition of the ground»phn of the huts. 
Very gratifying is the extensive support hitherto received through 
Dr Adcjiauct, the chief burgomaster, who out of his management fund 
placed at our disposal the means of paying for scientific assistance in 
the continuous superintendence of the work. Further, Uiaoks are 
due to Burgomaster Dr Schwering, the leader of the town's Welfare 
Committee, for the rapid progress of the work as a result of the grant 
of a greater number of free emergency w'orkmen. 

I'he object of this short report is before all to draw the attendon 
of fellow-students in excavation, and to invite them to visit us. The 
large rectangular building by the western ditch will be kept open as a 
preliminary ; besides, in the next few months it will always be possible 
to see larger continuous areas, either after being uncovered and before 
being explored, or after the working out of the occupation level and 
thus after the completion of the exploration. In tne office of the 
Roman section in the museum is a amaJI selection of the finds forming 
a represeniative collection* Aa for the rest, Dr Werner fiuttler, to 
whom the local charge of the excavation is assigned, will soon report 
on its progress here. 


GOODWIN SANDS AGAIN 

We are indebted to one of our readers, Miss Auce D. Greewood, 
for poindng out that the story of Goodwin Sands and Tenterden 
steeple originated in the middle of the i6th century* Latimer referred 
to it in his last sermon, preached before Edward vr in 1550, and there 
b a graphic record in the * Workes ' of Sir Thomas More, printed in 
1557, which we give below.* We would point out that, although 
Tenterden has connexions with Thanet botn by name and custom, 
tile story rings true of the English rustic, and is probably the fountain¬ 
head, As our correspondent points out, Sir Thomas More most 
likely encountered and cross-examined the 'old faiher' as a witness 
before the commission appointed to enquire into the cause of the decay 
of Sandwich iiaven. 

‘ And nowe where thei late for a proofe, that God were not con¬ 
tented wyth hattayte made againstc inhdcls, the lossc and mynysheinetkt 

• Trom * The workes of Sir Tbotnn Monte*, 1557 [Bodl. tefezence. Douce M.M, 
39SJ: book IV, ebapuer 14, p, ^77, 
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of Christendoms syntx that ^yse begsnne, they fare as dyd once 
an olde sage father folc [sic] in Kente at sticbe tyme as divers men 
of t^tmshippe assembled oide folks of the countrey to commune 
and de^yi^ aboute the amendemente of Sandewyche haven. At 
whtche tyme as they beganne ftrste to ensearche Sy reason and by 
the reporte of dde menne there about, what thing had bene the occasion 
that so good an haven was in so fewe yeares so sore decayed, and suchc 
sandes lysen, and such shalowe flattes made therwith, that right 
smaiJ vessels had now muche worke to come in at dyveis tydes, where 
g^t shippes wer within fewe yeres passed accustomed to rj'de without 
difficultie, and some laying the fault to Goodwvn sandes, some to the 
landes limed by dyvers owners in the Isle of tenate out of the chaneU, 
in which the was w'ont to oompasse the Isle and biyng the vessels 
rounde about it, whose course at the ebbe was wont to scoure the 
haven, whiche now'e the Sea excluded thence, for lack of such course 
and scouryng is choked up with sande, as they thus alledged, divers 
men, divers causes, Xhere starte up one good old father and said, ye 
masters say every man what he wil, cha marked this matter wef as 
wm other, .^d god 1 w‘ote how it waxed nought well ynough. 
For I knewe it good, and have marked so cha^'e, whan it began to 
waxe worse. And ivhat hath hurt it good father,, i^uod the gentlemen ? 
By ray fayth maisters quod he, yonder same tenterden steplc and 
nothing els, that by the masse cholde twere a faire fish pole. Why 
hath the siepte hurt the haven good failicr quod ih^ ? Nay byr Ladye 
maisters quod he, yche cannot tell you well why, but choie well it hath. 
For by God 1 knew it a good haven til that steple was bvlded, And by 
the mry masse, cha marked It well, it never mrove since. And tlius 
wnsely sp^e these holi Luihcranes, which sowyng scismes and sedyciona 
among chnsten people, laye the losse thereof to tlie withstanding 

k resisting of his malice, where they 

a ou d rather yf thei had any reason in theyr headcs, lay it to the 
contrary .r * j i. w 

SIR AUREL STEIN'S DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL ASIA 

An exhibition has been held at India House, Aldwych, London. 

remnants recovered from desert sod on his 
^dCentr^-As^ journey m 1913^16 by Sir Aurci Stein, tlie famous 
c^orcr and archaeologist, and which belongs to the Government of 
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Of ihe more koportant lejttile fragments from the expedition 
shown at the British Nlusenm in 192^, some have already been returned 
to New Delhi. The recent exliibition comprised the residue of the 
tissues then shown, together with a further ^ection of fabrics which, 
owing to their perished and fragile condiuon, it has not yet been possible 
to display. All this material has now, by Order of the Gowemment 
of Inaia, been as far as practicable restored and mounted and will 
also ^ relumed to India very shortly. 

The earlier group of exhibits, assigned by Sir Aurcl Stein to a 
period extending from the middle of the ist century b.c, to about the 
first third of the and century aj>., to the period of the dynasty, 
was excavated from grave^pits in a mined cemetery at a site of what 
was once the Lou- 1 ^ territory and is now part of the Lop desert, 
In hb introduction to 'Ancient Chinese Figured Silks*, a paper pub- 
li^ed in tlie Burlington Magazine in 1920, in which Mr F. H. Andrew’s, 
late principal of the Kashmir I'echnic^ Institute at Srinagar, discusses 
the matenals, mcihods of weaving, and ch^«er of the designs^ of 
certain especially interesting stiks found at this site, the explorer claims 
that these fabrics represent the oldest sun’iving examples so far known 
of the Chinese silk industry and textile art. Such abundance of tex^e 
remains, so Sir Aurel Stem tells us in bis official report on his third 
Central-Asian journey {Innermost Astat Clarendon Pre^, Oxford, 1928), 
we ow'C to the Chinese custom of bandaging the dead in closely wound 
rags of old clothing. These uiUered remnants rarely give a clue to 
the character of the particular garment to which they belonged, but 
their technical and ardsuc interest is great and ihck state or preser¬ 
vation wonderful. Silks, patterned and plain, predominated, hut fabrics 
of wool and cotton or hemp W’cre also found. Farticularty remarkable 
are a number of fragments of knotted pile carpet, worked tn a variety 
of colours, and differing ndther in appearance nor in weave from the 
carpet of today, 

ITie second group, which dates from the seventh to about the fifteenth 
century a J>,, ronsists mainly of silks from tombs of the Astana cemeteries 
in tlie Turf an district, Tlicse Astana silks, in contrast wit h th e Lou 'Ian 
ones, so robust tn colour and purely Chinese in conception, give evidence 
of contact with Western taste in design, '^eir range of colour b 
wider and Uieir pattern inclines to repetition, both vertically and 
horisontally, of a relatively small unit of design. The darnaska, striped 
and diapered silks, sHk tapestry, and ^u^es of this group, induded 
some striking fragments from Khara-khoto, the famous Etzina of 
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Marco Polo, as well as some remnants of printed silk produced by a 
simitar process lo tlie modem ' Batik * work. The work of restoring 
and mounting was entrusted by the Government of India to Alias Joan 
Joshua, who has, since 1^24, assisted Sir Aurd Stein in various literary 
and artistic capacities. 

PHOTOGRAPHING ARCHAEOLOGICAL FLNOS 

Mr Er-nest Mackay, of the India Archaeological Survey, sends 
the following note from Mohenjo^Daro, Sind :— 

Most archaeologists, and espccialiy those in the field abroad, soon 
realize that if shadows are to be obviated tliey must photograph their 
finds on glass from above. Tills method is also useful when the shapes 
of the Greets to be photographed preclude their bdng supported In 
a vertical position. 

There are many pieces of apparatus on the market for this class 
of photo^phy, but they are expensive and liable to get out of order 
at crinca! moments or far from any means of repair. 

With these difficulties in mind, 1 have devised a simple stand that 
is capable of doing a great deal of useful work. The matenal of which 
it U made can be procured anywhere, and even a comparatively un¬ 
skilled native carpenter can make it. 

The photograph shows a post 6 ft. 2 ins. high fixed by an incut 
step to a base 3 ft. 4 ins. by 3 ft. 2 ins. in size. The post is 4 ins, square 
and can easily be removed from the base if desired. Here w‘e have had 
the post to fit rather loosely in the stand so as to allow for expansion 
during liie monsoon, but a w'edgc between, the post and base makes 
it quite rigid. 

Down the front of the p<Mt square-cut slots are made, at intervals 
of t in., each 1 in. high by ^ in. deep. These slots are preferably cut 
in the pest, but they can be made by fastening slips of wood 1 in. wide 
and I in, thick to the post at the proper distance of 1 In. apart. I 

C refer the slots to be cut as being stronger, and also because they are 
iss trouble to make in this way. 

The open fiamc-like arrangement to which the camera is fastened 
in the usud way easily slides up and down the post. On each side of 
it holes arc cut for the reception of a pin, each of which measures r in, 
high and | in, wide to correspond with the slots on the post. If there 
is only one bole in each side of tlie frame, tiic operator can adjust liis 
camera at Intervals of one Inch. But if two holes, one below the other, 
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be cut at a distance of \ in. or preferably for strength i| ins. apart, as 
shown in the nhologiaph, the removal of the pin from the upper to the 
lower slot will bring aown the range of the camera to witmn half an 
inch. By providing three or even more slots, the adjus tme nt of Uie 
camera can he brought down to a quarter of an inch or even less. 1 
find that with the modem lem it is only necessary to be able to move 
the camera by half inches and that a small stop will do the mat. 

Tlte rectangular pin by means of whidi the sliding frame is 
engaged with the slots in the posts measures a trifle less than i in. 
by 4 in. To allow of expansion in wet weather our frame also is slightly 
l^ger than it need be; but a small easily removable wedge prevents 
shake. With this apparatus, it may be added, it is quite impossible 
for the box ever to become accidentally loose so that any damage to 
the camera, through slipping, is obviatra. 

The post can be marked so that the frame can at once be set to 
give the desired degree of ealaigcment or reduction. For convenience 
m transport, the supports upon wluch the plate glass rests can be re¬ 
moved, so that th^ can be packed conveniently together with post, 
stand, and sliding frame. 

This simple piece of apparatus is in constant use in our excavation 
camp and elsewhere, and it has never let us or Itself dowu. 

NIEDERMENDIG LAVA ROCK NEAR AVEBURY 

Mrs M. E. CuNNlNGTON sends us the following note ;— 

It may be remembered that the Rennet avenue at Avebury, as 
described by Aubrey and Stukeley, ended at two rings of standing 
stones on Overton Hill. According to Stukeley the rings were known 
locally as ' tlte Sanctuary *; he records their Anal destruction in the 
year ^723. Since then even the exact site had been lost until it was 
rc'-discovercd last summer (1930) and the site excavated. 

The holi% in which the two concentric circles of stones had stood 
were found, and auite unexpectedly six rings of holes, concentric with 
the stone holes, wuich once held timber posts. 

The pottery found consists of fragments of West Rennet long- 
barrow type ana of beakers. A beaker was found with the only bur^ 
on the site. There can be little doubt, therefore, that the circles were 
erected in the Early Bronze Age, apparently at the period of overlap 
of the cultures of the long barrow and beaker people. 

The evidence suggests that the stone drdes were not contemporary 
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vith, but rather later than those of timber. The plan of the timber 
construction apart from the stone circles has much in common with 
that of Wootlnenge, Some of the post^hoies are of gi^t size and 
must have held large timbers. The use of timber at au in the centre 
of this sarsen country, where innumerable stones shaped and hewn 
by nature were lying close at hand, is remarkable, anti shows that in 
prehistoric times timber was not only used as a sul>atitute when stone 
was not available, but in this case at least w-as actually chosen in pre*^ 
fcrence to stone. 

The pun)ose of this note is to make known the discovery of piecea 
of lava root from Niedermcndig in the Eifel, Germany, in one of these 
post-holes. The rock has been identified by Dr H. H. Thomas, who 
says there can be no doubt about its place of origin. About twenty 
small, roundish, much weathered fragments, none showing signs of 
use, were found scattered through the lower half of a large, 5 ft. deep 
post-hole.^ Nothing later than beaker potte^ was found in the holes, 
and there is no reason to think that this particular one was in any way 
disturbed at a later date. The fact, indeed, that in titis hole a core 
was obserAi'ed denoting the portion and decay in nVu of the timber 
upright, proves that it bad remained undisturbed since Uie decay of 
the timber. 

This being so it is hard to get away from the inference that the 
lava rock was Brought to this country by beaker-u^g people coming 
from the Rhineland. It may have been brought as a mealing stone for 
rubbing or grinding com. A com grinder must have been aliousehold 
nect^ity in da^y use, and therefore an object likely to have been 
carried by an immigrating people. In the oounje of time the stone 
was broken, and fra^ents may have found their way into the filling 
of this hole, along with other rubbish from the surface such as potsherds, 
bones of animals, and so on. 

Previous to this disrovery at the Sanctuary there seems to be no 
record of this rock associated with pre-Roman remains in Britain, but 
in Roman and medieval times it was imported for mill stones,* 

It was, however, worked and used for mealing and rubbing stones 
by people in a neolithic stage of culture in the Rhineland (Miehelberger, 

* In the German pnbliciatkin referred to bektw meiaion \» made of the discowr of 
Kjeilenaendig bva in * Pirt'a mound (PictenwallJ in Scotland, vnd Dr Brink in the 
JWajmwr Gtufuchldiaik, U quoted as the autliority for the (Jatetnent, On cntnjjry »i 
^ Natkiaal MuKiun of Scotland, Mr J. Graham Callaadcr teUa me that notiung a 
Known there of this alleged dtacovery. 
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Pfallbau). Thcrt is said to be no direct evidence of ita use there 
betw’ecn the Neolithic and the earJy Iron HaUstatt period, when 
it ^vas much used and continued so through La T^c, Roman and 
later times, It can hardly be doubted, howet'er, that this rock was 
used by beaker people in the Rhineland. The lack of evidence of its 
direct association with beakers is due probably to the fact that mealing 
stones are not usually found in graves, and that few of the living sites 
have been investigate. In the great earthwork of Umaitz (interrupted 
ditch type) between Coblenz and Cologne, built by Michelberger, and 
later occupied by beaker people, mealing stones, etc., of this rock arc 
found. 

The early mealing stones of this rock from the Rhineland are 
ident|<^ in sl^pe with the so-called saddle querns with wiuch we are 
familiar in England from Early Iron Age sites. 

Perforated hammer or axe heads were occasionally made of this 
rock. 

I am indebted to Herr Georg Kraft of tlie Freiburg Museum for 
information as to the use of lava in the Rhineland, and for reference 
to a paper on the subject entitled ‘ Die Basaltlava-lndustrie bd Mayen 
(Rhem^d) in vortomischer und romischer Zeit', band vi. 

\ZeiUckrifi fuf Vorgeschichte^ ^914). A full report of the excavations 
at the Sanctuary will appear in the June number of the Wilititire 
Atchaeolf^cai Magazine, 

HISTORICAL STUDY BY FLUORESCENCES 

Mr L. V', Dodos writes 

Further interesting work has recently been completed in tire study 
of duoresccnces emitted by the inks of manuscripts and the like when 
examined beneath ultra-violet rays.* It is by this method titat many 
palimpsests have been deciphered and much information gained of 
value to hiatori<^ study. ^ not a great deal of work has been 
done at the British Museum, but the initial researches are of consider¬ 
able interest. 

The ink of papyri and the inks of later periods containing such 
reagents as gallic add have so far proved inert to the rays, but tliere 
is considerable scope for further study and in Germany it has been 
found that some papyri can be examined successfully by this method. 

* A noie on dedphenng palimpsots by Mr L, V, Donoa u (»ntitcd in Aktiooitt, 
19139, m, 
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Some interesting resoJts have been obtained by Professor Manly 
and Professor Rickeit, who ore investigating the nam^ and markings 
scribbled on Chaucer MSS, The fluorescences excited by the rays 
laiabled a number of these to be r^d which w'erc iminime to other 
methodS|Whiie other doubtful or illegible markings have been conflnnni. 

In this particular branch of study experience at the British Muset^ 
has shown that in some cases reasonably good results are obtainedi w*hilc 
in others little more comes up than can be seen with the naked eye. 

Dr Cellerier, of the Mus^e du LouxTre, has obtained satisfactory 
results in the examination of paintings for signs of retouchings and 
some pictures, the origin of which was in doubt, have been tdentified 
as the work of a particular artist, All tyjKS of rays have been used 
by Dr Cellerier and his colleagues and it is stated that the great ad¬ 
vantage of the ultra-violet group is that no damage is done to the 
painting during the examination. One interesting and not unliumorous 
result of this work is that one or two minor paintings in the Louvre 
w|u<^ were beUeved to be original liave now been found to be copies 
by a much less-known brush, 

’WTiilc this means of using ultra-violet rays is important, there 
is another application which may become of much greater value to ^e 
student. Dr Cellerier lias shown that the actual method of working 
used by the artist can be studied by this means. The varying brush 
strokes are clearly seen, and it seems possible that some knowl©<^ may 
be gained of the skilful technique by which some of the old masters 
achieved their eSecis. Special consideration is now being given to 
this most interesting problem, 

KING ARTHUR’S LAST BATPLE 

Neither the place nor date of any of King Arthur^® twelve battles 
are known * Doubt has even been, cast upon ms existence; and it has 
also been suggested that he may fiave been the same person as Aurelius 
Ambrosius, We do not however think that either of these opinions 
about him can be maintained. We believe that he was a historical 
person, distinct from Arabrosius and probably hia successor as Dux 
^Uorum or Wledig, 

The evidence of Cildas, who does not mention Arthur, suggests, if 
it does not prove, that Ambroslus preceded Arthur; but Gildas gives no 


*An article on Arthur’s baiiles by Mr W, G, Coujngwood is printed In 
Antiocitt, 1919, ni, U92-S. 
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preciseorinteUigible chronological data. Such ^ provided byapasaage 
m the * HistoS Britonura ’ of Nennius which h^ strangely 

overlooked by historians.^ The passage quoted evidently ref^ to a 
battle ia a civU ’war between Britons and otbex 
Britons and Saxons. This is proved by the fact Guitohm^ 
whoever he may have been, has a Roman name, ^d by 
‘diacordta* rather than ‘bellum’ to describe the bat^. Its date is 
indicated by the statement that it occurred ' iz yearn after the reign of 
Guorthtgim This evidently does not mean after his death 
after the time when his effective leadership came to ^ ^erid. No 
ancient author states in what year this happened, though N^ius 
aives some ratiier difficult tacts in his chronological table.* We ^ 
however infer it mthin certain limits. Vortigem wus certainly ragning 
when Hengist and Horea came to England and were pea^bly re¬ 
ceived bv him; he was certainly not reigning in 455 when \ ortimCT, 
as Du.x 'Bellorum presumably, fought a battle record^ under this 
year in the ‘ Old E^gtish Chronidel; Tw;elve ^ after this, v, hm 
the Battle of Wallop occurred, would 

reasonable limits, a date for Auiebus Ambrosi^, and dus. so far m 
I am aware, has not hitherto been possible. It prol^bly represents 
an earlv episode m his career, and may even mark his cmergOTce 
Dux Bellorum. The years preceding 

strife with other British leaders who desired this uue, there is 
evidence for such strife in Gildas. 


I 'El . n-eno Gmrthlirinii usque ad dismidiwn Guitolini el Ambmii nimi sunt 
fluodecim, quofatGuoUopiun. id cal Calguoloph. Chmdca Th. Mummaen. 

vol. Ul, {Berlin, 189S), p. 209. , , , . . » 

■ A» «ttn.pt to mlu« ikiao &™ to oedtt |>n>T«l u»ua»nW. for th., .fo morojly 

irrecnnciliibli;. ^ 

a The ■Irish Nennius’ (Todd’a edition, 1818. p. 99) *ayt« ^ Vo^r mse up 

fur Vortimer his son who is not mentwned »i ptj ® bm 

is not sflected. 
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A CTOSS^beariog on this evidence is obtained from another state* * 
ment of NcnI^us^ that Pascent^ third son of Vortigem ruled over Buelt 
(Builth) and * Guorthegimiaun ’ favour of Ambrosius (largiente 
Ambrosio illi) after the death of his (Pascent’s) father. The date of 
Vortigem*a death is not known; the date of 484 is given by the ‘ Annaies 
Cambriaebut this,though possible, is inconsisteat with other evidence. 

Roger of Wendovcr"s for the 'aocession’ of Ambroeius, ajs, 
465, a^ees well with the evidence here cited but has no independent 
auUionty,* being taken verbatim from Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

With regard to the site of the battle, there can, 1 think, be little 
doubt that it was somewhere on the river Wallop in H amps hire,* 1 see 
no reason why Amesbuiy should not contain the name of Ambrosias; and 
if one may trust die Welsh Triads, he was associated with Stonehenge 
before the days of Geoffrey of Monmouth. It b in just such a region 
as Central Wessex that one would naturally place his activities. 

The bearing of all this on the date of the Battle of Mons Badonicus* 
may now be considered. The whole theory d^ends upon the inter¬ 
pretation of the well-known' dlfhcult ’ passage in Gildas, Mr Nicholson 
suggested^ that Gildas*s 44 years should be reckoned from the emcigcnce 
of Ambrosius, counting forward. If we assume that his emergence is 
represented by his * di^ordia ' with Guitolinus at the battle of Wallop, 
we get date 511 (467+44) for the battle of Mons Badonicus. 

It is not however quite certain that this was his first appearance. 
The ‘Irish Nennius' states that, when he retreated into the north, 
Vortigem' left the fortress [which was not Caer Vortigem] to Ambrose, 
and also the govcmmciit of all the west of Britain We have already 
suggested that ilus retreat marks the end of Vortigem's reign, and that 
it occurred in or shortly before 455. This would give (455 + 44=) 
499 for Mom Badonicus, In either case we obtain a rcaaonable^te. 
We get the period 455 to 467+ as the 'Flo ruit' of Aurelius 

* cf. W. H, Steveruon in Englith Hutorifot Rerieto, ivn, 631. 

* Cm dm be the ' futmm tSainbei, in nations Gevfisseonuti ’ where acoirding to 
GeofTrey of Moninouih, du: mDAsengers nf Ambtosiut found McHin, before the building 
of Shineheogc i [cd. Gibs, iliLn, p. 140 : book viii, eh. lo). 

•There were two bardea of Mona Badontais. The firet, wliidj ta the one here in 
qtitttion. » tocnlianetl by Gitdju, Bede, Nennius and the ‘Annstes Cambriie’^* the 
Mcand between CenwaJdj and the Bntnna. by dte ’ AnmUea CjunbrUe' only (under 
the ymr 667* competed dtie)* ^ 

* Qyoied m Oman, Ei^/and be/ore tht Norman ComputU iQio, *oi (valuable notea 

•umEmidsdjig cument view® on the pmblcm)^ t Xodd, p, 99* 
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Arobrosius; and we must place King Artliur and his^lve 
within die period whose extreme hnuts may be gi^-en as 4077a \ * ™ 

later date is that of Mons Badonicua, accordi^ to the 
Cambriae': Arthur is said to have lived 21 yearn 
but of course still mote conjectural dating would he mthin the pmod 
iSr-sii These dates agree quite well with what little we know of the 
histo^r^ thep^; 3 nd tested 

tion they are found to oc quite consbtent. The same calculation suggests 
X date of round about 410 for the birth of Vortigem, 

COLCHESTER 

Mr Christopheh Hawkes, of the British Mu^um, sends us t e 
following note on the present season's work at . . 

The Colchester Excavation Comrmttee s work of cxplonng the 
nf the Celtic cltv of King Cunobelin, which hes under the tmcat 
of road-building aa?‘ development fully justed l^t year 
casts of its importance made m ArmQumf and dscwhere. The new 
By-Pass road £d been planned to run right across the ^onhtm part of 
the Celtic sitCj as well as over certain Roman sues nor^ of the Colne, 
and excavation had to be undertaken at very short notice. 

The main site examined, on Sheepen Farm, had Wn mte^ively 
occuoied during the half-century preceding a.D, 43, when ^ aty 
capimed by the Roman Ex^tioi^ For^, ami, its 
rouehlv contemporary with the reign of Cuno^hn* The material 
cultme of the inhatniants was revealed in strikii^ dcml; the structural 
reSns comprised those of timber houses wiA earth and day floo^ 
toi^age. "bbish »ndj^d^trepche 
mth pits some of great size, and wefls, ^ree of them wito wen 

ttab«r ani^ of trying tjfp«. Pottery 

Urw auantitica and it b of the greatest mterest, for along with naUve 
the ■ WUng-Aylesforl' end also hand-made »rher types. 
appSr Roman provihdal and Italian wrna i^g m date from 
AuEUStSto Claudius, and proving im^rtalion of such products on 
rKlUle from the Rhineland. NoriTem and Southern (^ul, and 
ItX^throughout the half-century preceding t^hc Roman Gmqu^t 
S ils brooches and other bronxe objects, and the Bn^h, 

bluEsh and early Roman coins also desen^ed cl,^e attention : m fact. 
Ae dv^^iion iff the Britons and its interacuon with the growi^ 

influence of Rome could be studied ^ 

most ^iduablc site for the purpose in the whole country. 
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It was further expected that the site should reflect the events of 
the Roman military conquest, and the tentative evaminatiftn was begun 
of a large ditch of military pattern, wliich can hardly be unconnected 
with the coming of the army of Claudius, 

But the Committee's policy of examining everything on the line 
of the new road had also unexpktedJy to be extended to include work 
on im adjoining field of ten acres, acquired by the Essex County Council 
for immediate conversion into playing fields j the discoveries here were 
no less important than those on Sheepen Farm, Digging had also to 
be undertaken on a Roman site across the Colne, and in the end much 
of tire work on the line of the by-pass had to be held over for T931- 
The situation this spring has therefore been much more urgent in 
this regard^ ^han it was last year. By the time these words appear in 
print, iJie time-limit for excavation on the by-pass line will have expired. 
The site of the Celtic city extends'southwards from Sheepen 
Farm nearly to tlie Lexden Road, and on much of it building develop¬ 
ment is only a matter of time, now that the by-pass is under construction. 
Colcheswr, in fact, alford-s an extreme case of what has become a 
truism in the past ten years, that ancient sites on the outskirts of 
expanding modem towns cannot be considered safe until they are 
excavated. ‘ Devcl^mcnt * is bound sooner or later Ui come, and the 
Committee cannot afford to wait until it becomes a matter of weeks, 

A beginning must be made during the rest of this summer with 
furtJjer exploration, and it has been arranged that Mr Christopher 
Hawkes, of the British Museum, shall undertake this work, under 
Mr J, P. Bushc Fox, f,s.A., as general Director. 

ITie intensii'e *md^ svstematic work which is called for requires a 
full measure of financial support. The liberality in response to its 
appeal that has already been aJiown in many quarters is a great en¬ 
couragement to the Committ^, but it is bound still to ask for /jooo 
at least, if Its programme h to be at all adequately carried out 
Subscriptions will be gladly received by the Hon. Treasurers,Colchester 
Excavation Committee, Barclays Bank, High Street, Colchester, 


year printed (September 1930, p, 362) panintlar^ of the 
tBOTk begun al Cokhester, wjM a plan of the site, and again tee cardiaUv 
support the appeal for funds, the need ofwhich is most urgent -Editor 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not akot^s able to verify information taken from the 
daify^ press and other sources and cannot therefore assuTTte respomibilify 
for it. 

The air-photo^phs of Hadma's Wall taken by the R.A,F, have 
turned out unusu^iy welL One of Houaesteada fort (Borcovicium) 
was published in The Turner (la March, p, i6) and the Illustrated London 
Neats (21 Ibfarch, p. 463). Long before they were taken we obtained 
a promise from Mr Percy Hedley to iviite a description of the remarkable 
iyiicheta there, but until an air-photograph waa obtained, the aite 
could not be properly inTestigated. We shall publish the account as 
soon as possible. 

The success of these photographs is due entirely to their having 
been taken under the right conditions of lighting, with long winter 
shadows revealing the banks and terraces. 

O O O' 

Professor Garstang announces the discovery of the cemetery of 
Jericho, belonging to the 19th century b.c. * It is one of die richtot 
finds ever made in Palestine, and is already yielding more data than we 
ever dreamed of. There are over a hundr^ tomra absolutely intaetj 
and the prospect b unlimited. The first to be opened gave up many 
complete vases*. Wcare delighted to hear this news, and congratulate 
the Professor and Sir Charles Marston on their good fortune, {paily 
Telegraphy 20 March). 

^ 

An interview (by the ^hannesburg Star) with Professor H. A. 
Dart, the discoverer of the Taungs skull, states that he b of opinion, 
as the result of his experiences, that the anihropolo^ of the rest of the 
world will never l)e satisfactoiily undemtood unti] Africa has been 
explored to a far greater extent. He considers it is of the utmost 
importance to give attention to the terraces along the Congo, for they 
are probably filled with fossilired remains of animals and, possibly, of 
man. {The TmeSy 8 April, p. 13). 
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Further examination ia to be made of the Wady^el-I^Iugfaam 
galley of the Cave) at the foot of Mount Carmel by Mias Dorothy 
Garrod^ together with Dr P. van Heerden and Mr F. Turville-Pctre- 
An account of the earlier excavations on the site is given in The Times, 
7 April, p. 13. 

^ ^ 

Excavations have been continued at Chester by Professor R. 
Newstead which reveal further evidence as to the position of the Roman 
amphitheatre. A section of the arena wall has been found which is 
an important factor in connexion with the rest of the theatre. {The 
Times, 6 April, p, 13). 

^ ^ 

An intcrcating exhibition was arranged recently at the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum, Wigmore Street, London, to illimrate the 
prehistoric operation of trephining the skull. It was oiganized by Dr 
Wilson Parry, who for many years has made a particular study of this 
branch of surgi^. As the result of hia observattons he comes to the 
inclusion tiwt in prehistoric days four different methods were employed 
in the operation. {Jliorning Post, 4 April). 

^ ^ 

A short synopsis of a paper read by Dr George A, Reisner in Cairo 
aummarizing some of the rtsults of his excavations in the Giza Pyramid 
area, undertakefi for the joint expedition of Harvard University and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is printed in The Times, January, 
p- 13. pr Reisner gives particulars of funeral customs and contracts 
of the time of the 4lh and 5th dynasties for services to be rendered 
after death. 


The suggestion of a late sumT-^l of the Mycenaean type of tomb 
in Thrace is put forward by Professor Filov, of Sofia University, in an 
account which he has given of tombs found near Mezek and Kounolin, 
on the Turkish frontier. They are of stone, and of the cupola type’ 
built on the same principle as the ' beehive * and ‘ tbolos ' tombs, and 
arc considered to belong to the 4th century b.c. {Manchester Guardian, 
6 March). 




A double-axe of stone, perforated through the centre and decorated 
with fine radiating grooves, Iras been found at Curraboy Knox, co, 
Mayo. {The Times, 5 February, p. 14). 
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An eachibttion has been held et the Victoria and Albert Museum 
illustratingthe eighth-century mosaics found at Damascus by the Insdnit 
Fran9ais. An account of these interesting dccoiarions was sent to us 
by M. Contenau and printed, with illustrations, in Antiquity, March 
1930. PP- 105-^' 

*£> ^ ^ 

The eastern wall of the Roman fort at RIchborough Castle has been 
cleared of the earth w^ch lias covered tt for so long, and one section 
appears to have formed part of a guard room, or chamber used for 
some other purpose, {JThe Times^ 14 April, p* 17)- 

if^ 

A Roman villa at Southwtek, near Poitslade, Sussex, has been 
excavated by Mr S. E. Winbolt. (TAe Toiler, 26 March, p, t6; 13 
April, p. 15). 

^ ^ 

The Colchester Excavation Committee he^n the new season's 
work on the site of Celtic Colchester in April. The Committee make 
an app^ for further funds towards the very considerable expense of 
this most important piece of archaeological investigation. (See p, 239). 

^ ^ 

The extraordinary activities of a society in Peking, Imown as 
* The Society for the Preaervation of Ancient Relics V which gives 
'cultural obj^ta* its particular attention, are reported in The Times^ 
30 March, p. ii. The Society tvas formed in 1928 and evidently 
intends to cover a wide held of action, for its ' cultu^ objects * extend 
fbom works of art to fossil remains dating millions of years before Man 
appeared. Among those who have experienced the interference of the 
Society are the Expedition of the Amencan Museum of Natural History, 
under the direction of Dr Roy Chapman Andrews, Dr Sven He^n, 
Sir Auiel Stein, and, as we mention below, the Haardt Expedition. 
Much annoyance and loss of time must have been caused to all by this 
quite futile obstructionism, 

■O' o ^ 

In speaking of plans for the further excavation of Knossos Sir 
Arthur Evans states that a wholly new class of * creamy bordered * 
ware baa been found, illustrating the finest age of Middle Miuoan 
polychrome. Another interesting discovery was a room of a private 
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bouse which contained the remains of about 40 vesseb and other 
objects devoted to a domestic form of saake^cult. {The Tuner, 30 
March, p* n)* 

^ -O- •O' 

A Jetter from Mr George A. Macmillan, Chainnan of the British 
School at Athens, drawing attention to the work of the Expedition on 
the site of the temple of Hera Akraria at Perachora, and the great 
importance of the finds of last year, is printed in The Tuner, a6 March, 
p. to. 

^ ^ ^ 

An outiine of the programme of exploration arranged by the French 
Expedition which is to cross Asia from west to east under the leadership 
ofM. G-M Haardt, is given in Tiie Times, 16 March, p. 11. The 
Expedition has the ofiidal support of the French Govenunent and is 
undertaldng certain research for various societies in France and 
ethnolt^c^ museums in Paris. An important part of the programme 
is the investigation of the Chinese provinces h-om an archacoiogied 
point of view and we regret to see (TAe Times, 15 April, p. 13) that the 
Expedition has been held up at Nanking tiuough trivial objections 
raised by the Chinese ‘ Society for the Preservation of Andem Relics \ 
whose vexatious interference with sdenufic work has been meutioned, 

O ^ ^ 

Prelitnitiarj' reports of the work of the joint Expedition of the 
British Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania at 
Ur have been communicated to The Times by Mr C. Leonard Woolley 
(6 Fe^a^. p. 15 ; 20 March, p. 13; lO April, p. ri). The great 
tomb-building of the Kings of the third dynasty, the discovery of which 
had already been made known, has been cleared. A chapel was found 
dedicated, as an inscriprion on a votive mace-head shows, to a little 
known deity Pa-aag, the ' protector of desert pathsLater in the 
season attention was given to the residential quarter and there are now 
over ao private houses, liesides chapels, shops, and warehouses which 
* mvc a consistent picture of Ur in the Abrahamic age A number of 
tablets have been found which concern business transactions, and in 
another instance they indicate the house of a priest who was also a 
schoolmaster. There are some 150 school exerdsc tablets and mathe- 
rnattcal texts which will reveal the methods of a Sameiian school of 
the penod 2000-1900 b.c. 
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An account of the Sturee Collection of flint implcmenta in the 
British Museunif which nutnum some iSopoo spedmens, b pven tn 
The JYmer* zi April, p. n. 


Writing in Discot^v (February 1931^ p. 43) Mr C. J. Gadd, of 
the British Museum, says of the Ras Shamra tabf^* :— 

' These tablets, indeed, tell us nothing of the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet itself, for their characters have no likeness to the 
Phoenician characters, and it would be very rash to say that they create 
aiw presumption that the Phoeiudan letters were made out of cuneifonn. 
What they do suggest is tlwt in the thirteenth century b.c. the alphabrt 
was already known (as Ahlram's oofhn had indicated) probably in very 
much the same form as it is found on that coffin, which does not in 
fact differ very widely from that of the Moabite Stone. 

* The Shamra alphabet is most probably the invention of a 
scribe schooled in the Bamlonlan cuneiform, alive to the convenience 
of the alphabetic method, but imwilling to give up his clay tablet and 
stilus, which, nevertheless, he finds vay ilbadapted to the Imear shapes 
of the Phoenician charactera, and thus he devises wedge-combinations 
of hia own for the same purpose. So much for his convenience and 
his contribution; but we have still to continue the search for the origin, 
perhaps the genius, wluch produced, not so much the Phoenician letters, 
out the idea of the alphabet 


The anntxal report of the Federated Malay States Museums 
Department contains details of an interesting presentation made to the 
Pci^ Museum. It comprises objects of the Stone and Iron A^ and 
two jars of later date. Among the specimens are stone ba^-cloth 
beaters, axe-heads of ordinary types, some very fine quoit-discs, part 
of a stone bracelet, and a shouldered a.te. The discovery of the last 
mention^ object—if carried, as Heine-Geldem maintaius, by the 
Austroasiatics—proves the presence of the Austroasiatic culture in the 
Malay Peninsula. The Iron Age tools are mostly of socketed types, 



* Se« F. A. &cb&ci!cf p * The French Cxeaviticiaa at Minet tt BcidM arktt Rjta 
ShAfnni ANTtctfZTT^ December 1930^ 464. 
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In Gemama for January last, the late Dr Drexel published an 
artiele on the pre-Roman ongins of the Romano-Celdc temple. He 
connects them with four-sided enclosures of the La T^e peritm called^ 
from their shape^ Viexcckschanze, and these again with templum in 
its old Roman augui^ sense of a ritual Thus the Roman 

augur corresponds with the Celtic druid. But, as Mr ChristopKer 
Hawkes has pointed out to the Viereckschanze are just the same 
kind of enclosures as our * late Bronze camps \ troified by South 
Lodge Camp in Cranbome Chace. Were these temples ? We doubt 
it, but the suggestion is at any rate well worth examining. 

o ^ ^ 

The Bosan(juet and Gatstang Collections of Aegean and Hittite 
material respectively, are again on view in the Liverpool Museum, 
after being in store for some yeats. They have been catalogued and 
re-airang^ by Miss D. M, Vaughan, and a full card-index is a^-ailable 
for reference by students. The Aegean matetial includes many 
reproductions of well-known objects ICnossos and Mycenae, as 
well as pottery and other original oWeets, mainly from Professor 
BosaMuet^s excavadoiu at PalaiJcastro (described in viii-xi). 

The Garstang Collection comprises material from the excavations at 
Meroe (Ltr. Antt.^ 1910-1^), in addition to the cas^ of sculptures from 
Hittite sites and the Hitttte small objects. These latter mciude the 
inscribed stone from Aintab, (£ib. Amt., f, p. 3 , pb. ct and snd 
Hittite Empire, pp. 312-13), tomb^roups from the cemeteries at Deve 
Huyuk (Woolley in ire. Ann., vi and vil) and a series of vases restored 
from fragments found in the stratified mound of Jobba Eyuk at Sakje- 
Geuzi. (The collection of sherds from that site, referred to in Frankfort, 
Studm in Early Pottery, n, 154, n, 3, remains at the Institute of 
Archaeology^. The same gallery contains a type-series of Cypriote 
pottery of the Bronze and Iron A^, selected from the Museum’s 
stores, and a group of Cypriote sculptures from the same source. 
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Some Recent Articles 

This list is not exkaustwe hut mav be found comxttient as a record of 
papers on stJ^ects tohich are mikin the scope of Antkjuttt. Boohs are 
occasionaUy utcluded. 

Neue Ei^bnisse derneolithiscben Forscbungtm sudwcst polniBchen 
Ldssgebiet, by Jozef Zurawskl. Praehistorische Zeitsclmfty i930» 
xxit 3-20. 

Ober die Herkunft der Halldtattkultur der Schwsbtsdicn Alb* 
by Georg Kraft. Praehistorische ZeiUchrift, 1930, xn, 2x^5. 

Die Einbaume im Federseeried und im ubrigcn Europa^ by Oscar 
Paret. Praehistorische Zeitsehfift, 1930, m, 76-116, An exhaustive 
account, with lists, of dug-out canoes. 

On a causeway at the prehistoric settlement of Southchurch, 
Essex, by A. G. Francis. Trans. Southend-on-Sea Antiquarian Soeuty^ 
1930, II, I. 

An icoouat numd by onaplete abtoice of plana and Uluatiadona. 

The author n not tesporutble for thia gruve onusakin urtudi rcndieiia: the paper 
unintelligible. It is thought ibal a pile^^lwdlmg lies at the end of the 
enuaewsy, and it would be highly deainbic to determine this by further excavatian. 

Donation Edouard Bcinays, by the Baron de Lo£. Bull, des 
Mtaies royaux d'Art et d’Hutotret Bnixelles, ser. 3, no. I (Jan, 1931), 
2-9, illustrated. 

Describes aomeof the more impertant pnhi&toricobjects presented by M. ficmoyi, 
many of them being fhnn the diedgings of tbe Scheldt (Esout) at Wichelen >nd 
Schoonaetde. cxillcctioo, though ibe property of the ewte, m not yci on 

pcimanent erdiibirinn. 

Journal of a Somerset ftector—John Skinner, Ajwt., Antiquary, 
1772-TB39: paFOchial affairs of the pansh of Camerton [Someiaet], 
1822-1832. Brit. Mus. MSS. nos. 33673-3372S. Edited by Howard 
Coombs and the Rev. Arthur N. Bax. ^»ndon, John MuriBy, 1930). 
PP- 33O1 5 15^' 

Thia ta 1 moat disappomting boob. John Skinner ttva no Pitfioa Woodford, 
but a neuiotic antiquary who atwt hiAicif after a Ufotime of mdiKxmunate dicing 
and acribldiog. Ha note-booka, one hundred Tohimei of them, oontsm, howcTcr, 
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^ reooide of much that tunisEied t a sifltNetion from them 

w<iuli£t bar™ hetn pf great Yuliie^ It ia cmfiiiT to his irkcinory to aty, as do tte editotv 
m ptcf^K, that these nots ore ‘ moatly dead stuff ^ugfa that de&crimiao 
app!w to ipmc of those oow tniblkhed. fo redress the bdancc. a selecdoQ from 
the ardiaeoJogical aatm is required. Will aot sotneone imdemke it ? 

‘ Sea-land ’ in Babylonian and Assyrian literature, by R. P, 
Dougherty, Journ, Amer. Or, Soc,, 1930,1=25, 

IdenttSes the ' Sea-tand * with Ambia. 

The date of Ctssbury Camp, by E. Cedi Cunven. Atitiguaries* 
Journal i 93 *» 14’36. 

or Ciwbuiy and of Dr Cun^’, oxantfcns (hete m 1930. kvieWy 
proved that the camp * wu originally Eonstnicted in 
the U Tine i pen^ (ema 41^50 s^:.), or ponildy ettghily later The article 
oorera nwre ground ih^ the tide suggests^ 

Romano-Brit^ Wiltshire: being a list of sites occupied dutine the 
onm pct^, with the adi^tion of some pre-Roman villages; by 

vlrrA. Mag, (Devizes) December 1930, 

*1^ de*OT^^ lin miat be the fbnnclfiticm of ail future etudia of native lilt 
in Wr ««i both immediately before and during the Roman occupation. It will be 

student*, who are louJer a lasting dSt of gnititudc to 
the ^pder, b publabing tiua 1 let, the Wiltshin Ajchaeofogical Sode^ ia merely 
WQtsnmog jtt fldmirebfo policy of codification, of which Canon Goddard’s list* 
(voly 7 and 38), and Mt* Cunnington^ previoiH achedulca of long banow* (vol 181 
and btalOT (vol, 43) are the moat fomEliar and outmnding eamptes. A sched^ 
of pagan Saion cmwlfines and dun a find* woiitd be e weltomc addition. 

Der ^ Bayerische Vorgescbichtsfreund, heft ix, 1930, Annual 
^bwnpoon A marks, single numbers 3 marts, (J, F. Uhmanns 
Verlag, MOnchen z sw,), 

Thi* IS a publication which it ia well worth while to keep up with. It wu founded 
ju 1^1 by tl« late Herr Johann Kindicr, wW ohitSry inX 

un<to the ^lon of Dr P Wagner; the prehistory 

P“"*ttilarly, but wilt he found to talS acooJi? 
k Eu™pea.,afduicoloEy. 

Py ***^1 Rcuiecie, and deal twpeciively with Se 
.togniplu^ tumk early habitation in Bavaria, with the late Neolithic ^l-txaker 
an irnmrt CcRic hill-fort*. ht all these regional survev and ficld-wort play 

^ important part, and the more we have of ihk sort of wort'from the rnr^tlJ^n* 

SeS re S! thr;uVliuftU«lo^"T£ 

S^Sifo iS a^» JL ^ *>«thwisit European Sidn of 

«“ ( P- 17)i«ul tn trace the dose wmspondcnce in type and dktribSn 
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our QW'ii Cehic hXtUfbm sjid thoic in BA%'^ary| und S. Gcmmy i^ivcnllf, of which 
tn omnotited iiAt ti httt gjvtti. The review of BuTHfiaoi field work vid cYcaimiloD 
for the year it n futme found m too few Coatmenia) fniblicsiions, and ftfong with 
^ cxocUcmt Doticea of new boob ie jutt what one mnt» in England for keeping 
in touch with German work. 

Gc 3 od Rornan type h throughout : bow bug will it be before the few liat 
atroiLghnldg of Gothic letter in Geimany give over ? If the foimidahle Mamm$ 
yietd^, the test would auiely follow, CF.Cil. 

Tartessos, by Adolf Schuiten. KUo, 1928, xxn, pp. 384-29X. 

Suiunuirbea the hktory of Tutettos fitmt iti oolooiatiion by tn Ionian Gnck 
—om people down 10 the time of Strabo. R A. 

Die Emisker in Spanien, by Adolf Schulten. Klh^ 1930, xxili; 
also sep^tely, Dieterich’sebe Verlagsbuchbandlung, Leipzig, 1930, 
68 pp. with map. 

Breaks new ground. The fine Asia Minor oolonkta of Tatteasae are now eug* 
gested ta be a Tyirhenian people diverging at Cape Bdn from the main stream of 
Tyrr^ian migratiofiA. The hypothetical name lur/e for their cora-Eiy would 
captain the Ibcrzan form turUi preserral in Cato and tn various compounda* 
Another hypothetical focm tartati, m which the ntDoc may have been carried to 
the east by Cuian Greek seamen^ would accouut for the bettcr^known tonian Greek 
and Fhoemcian forms, Tartessoa, and Twshiah. The itailB of TyTrbeiiian place- 
rijunea ace fotbwed round ibe coaati of the IberiEni pcaunsirZa, and ao a^etnpt 
ia made to reomdle their frequency in Cat^nLi with the text of the 
'Ora Maritima*. SlA. 

A Description of the High Stream of Arundel, the heads and risings 
thereof; the sundry kinds of fishes therein in their several haunts ; 
the swans and eyries; the water bailiff . , . Being the titles of a 
manuscript written by, or for, the water bailiff of Thomas Howard, 
aath Earl of Arundel, alwm the year 1637, and preserves in the 
Muniment Room at old Norfolk House, 3in St. James’s Square, &,w. 
Edited with introduction, notes, map and index by Joseph Fowler, MJt. 
Sofd at the Museum, UttUhampton. 

A quiint and delightful book uf mon: tlian Icxal Ititctest to tbc Jovter of Hvcni, 
&h and old custonu; and edited with Tnore dun local kiunvledge. Would there 
were tnore auch ! J j.W-F. 
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ROCK PAINTLNGS OF SOUTHERN ANDALUSIA: a Dampen of « N«lithit: 

^ M. c. ijuKin, 

m/A fh (olMor^(», cf Sm Monwov Pollock, ajurr, Orionf.- Ctareadat Fiat 
* 9 * 9 * PF- *Wt 88 , twrt 33 plata ttnd 7 mapt. 63 *, 

The daikon P«m is to be congiamlsled oa the fiiie volume now added to the 
rapidly mqreumg nuni^f of woib 00 PaUeoliihic an which have been pubUahed dumr 
wTSl by the genemus gift of two nlound pUto 

Ori^i^To^- ?'{?'’ by * gront from the Fund for Pmmoling the Study of 

h wfo^vnis piesented by Prof. J. M, BxUmn ihmugh 

™iwkSrJ^ UmveuHty of fMoid the Prera hw produced a sumptuous naiS 
J I? "r'L? '? ***'’^'*- <l«“ibw the latest of £e piehiamric 

Sf f of southern Spain, which show the eventual d 4 eii««ion 

(d^ natur^ttc ait of Pdeeolithie mm into anull aDuventfooi! Wns aodw^b 
^j^^mtinp mtn » b*ve been made duriiig a long period, »mc dou^w by 
P^t^c ^ hims^, but most of them by the succeeding Neolithic m«i, an^fS 
per^pe by the man of the Copper Age. They have been found moat widelv^mBd fo 

^u»., to .l«, .to «.„r vritl. A, ,n« J Pd,„IMto “ 

they soften 10^ auptrpoeed on the naturalbticfieuies. ' 

t.i. ^ “»«•« before torn by the 

ble ^torw) ^ilbughby Venter, who pointed out the pAin rinjto to ih* Abbd Simtil 

fo ““wlooompai^ by Mr Miles Buridi, nude w™* fo^; 
^orauona. and in eobeequent ycara He devoted three aeosoiu to the tulc of tmdno the 

£SSt!d’^'<|SS£:^ »)».bfc i.«*.c,».7 

piinto^ liwkr diicunion lie utuilly onty i few ceatifflctm in iliini.t.r uxl 

¥ddi 

croStoltoJ^'' dKto 01 

five hundted «uthTwat of the St^ MomJia, in which there are more than 

ITO hundted aepmte puntuiga, not gmuped into wenea. Every noteworthy fim^ 
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A ttuHt u»|^ sup^ment (o tbe Abbtf fireutl’i tedmical deacriptbiu b oontn- 
buted by Sir Montagu j^ttock, who has collected and pLitxd Ln strits a^verd group of 
figures of men and deor to ^bofw the possible graduu cvolutioo of ^fidouft symwLi. 
1 a one leries the igute of <i mu pttsa into aomethiTEg like die Greek 4>p in others to a 
ow, a or even a ■£«. A iquattiiig tmnwi figure beoomei a dg-eagt and a figur e 
with miildplied ntw (like an Tndifln deity) eveeituaLIy boks im if itnught repreiirDt a tree. 
A (feer^ by the loss of the head and neck and the nmldplicatio-D of the lega^ pwm into 
samethiOg like a combi when only two legs uid the body re m a in, it pioduces the 
Greek II« Tlie bcginnmg of aymbcilism it incked most evidmt. 

In hifl ^nend conduajom, Mr SurUrt admits that some of the eatlier conYcntinnal 
figures may be compared with the markings on the well-known Adliu paifited pebbly. 
Most of the figures, however^ must be latere either Keobthic or even of the Copper Age, 
which began earlier in Spain than in countries further north, Mr fiurkitt poiiita out that 
the oan\TnlionjiI dmwinga of deer and the hDur-gFas? type of cooventioDaliaed human 
figure which are found on the waUj of the lock-alielteis, are dovdy simtlar to those in 
the orrutmcDtof Kventt examples of Copper Age pottery which are Imo^vn from Spain. 
lit also compares the CDnventicnal figures with thw found in erf tain megalitlitc tomht, 
Biul mcnctot^ that two group of such tomba, undoubtedly of the Copper Age,occur cioae 
to some of the chief fOck-shchct@ (tembed. The connexion with me^itbic monumenis 
suggests even wider cotnparbons, but much more research is needed before any satis¬ 
factory result can be obtained. A. S. WootswAOD, 

CATALOGUE OF THE ROMAN POTTERY IN THE CX^LCHESTER AND 
ESSEX MUSEUM. Tnumfi Mav^ ; pmtidai fAe 

Pfett M of the Cokheit^ CorporoHm, 1930^ pp. XU, 304 and 93 pl/ites. 631. 

The enterprise and enli^tened spirit shown by the Colchester Cbrpdmtion and jtg 
Mufieum Committee iu pubiiahiiig thiamaaciire TOlume d^rres widespread appreciation i 
it has rendered acccstibit a oomidenible part of a great and ifU|K>rtant i^lecrion of 
material from a really outatandiof aite. Further, the entruatiug of ihe work to Mr May 
has enabled him to oonAumniate the kboure of a long lifelime in the study and pubUcutioa 
of Roman pottery, not the least fruit of which is the gcncial acxepEHncc in ihU country 
of the high Btand^ of profile aiui sectional drawing set by his experienced pen. 

By way of introduetJon he has not found ii neoea$ary to go a^in over the ground 
he covered io hk Silchester oitatogiie of 1916, and we haw what k in effect a scries of 
notes that may be regarded as an appendix to Ida intioductofy treatise there. Ferhaps 
agreement will never be reached on the best name for" SomLan *: a more rndmentouft 
question is that of its imilatjoji m native Goaxse wan^* That this did not begin imti] 
after the cessation of the CbntJneutaJ Sigillata industry tn the jtd century is ibe theaia 
advanced by Mr May here, and recently also cJscwhcrei but wZuIe tnemories of" Stmiiin * 
foirui oertwnly surviircd among the later previari^ potters, as in the New Forest, a| 
Castor, and at Coldbcater itaeK, contemponiry imitscion^ in good early coarse fabric 
deserve a wider pecoguitioji than they her^ rcodWp not least as a document for 
‘ Romonixation V 

Aiiulher matter of importance tt the extension and inteiuion of the tenn * Belgic * 
as applkd io pottery. Tlw Bfigktfu of Gemuin ardueologtata are properly 

spcalung the juoducts of the early Romanized industry of Bdgic Gaul, ttotahk 
for ita Clips sml platters k lerra ficftfo and tirro if^ra imitating Arretine and eaity South 
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Gsulifih pnototypes. Howtrer, imjw thal the pte-RoniBa tnuiiigriiiiQ tntti Britain wIb 
pitMluccd the Su'^img'Aytaford scttcs of peci^tal*urft 9 and otlieir T-fcnt ni vessels 
havic been ftcognsased m JBelgic in origin, the cannKion * Bclgic ware ' ts in danger of 
leading to mn^jon, eapemlljr it Colduafer when the pedestd-wn people Imwrted 
BiissM of the Romamsed Btlgiafu ffe/cEijf from northcni Cuit in the centujv between 
m oonquat by Cae^ md that of Britain iroder CtmdiiB* For the raoment, however, 
w May groups the two duaea together, and the oolketion fairiv represents both, 
m^Kvat^V^ **' ^ would seem, at least from it# dcaeriptioD (p. raj, to be * 

A long seris of decorated Sigillala ensues, ttoi however ootoring the whole weahb 

I! by photograph# of the orightal# and of rabbinp. 

»any of them ahnost a# dear as tme drawings would have been. Mr Mav''# penmanahio 
b» ^WTOe# Df plain SigUlata form#, and of the coW wwr« that 
^ ^ * *“*'* “•* P*' (Kropborae) mmbuies with the 

dnw^^ of fragmems photograpba of whole vraaeb on » diBcrant and uraipccified icak 
, -i j ersve^eioup# ba# not been illustrated by the author, but 

hy aaena of ptotographsof raiymg quality, romryof which also have no sciJc, However, 
It muit be ooiirn^ that the q^ty of t^ grate-groups ihcraselvea varies somewbat; 
whde many of the s^iatwns of vessels they oompriae are true enough to period, 
JludMt to ™ MplManon by assumed 'siuvival ‘,ai& prompt the 

Sf-K I 1 autron. Early voltned lamps (e^,, iwe. 88, losa) atut 

instance, appear tn emhafrassiiigly late 
^ ^b*rt restneted himaeU to severs bresity in hi* draSptions. 

and erudition toother, 

3S„ wttera* i^ps is liable to deori.>e unwary Btudenta the 

Jtmg, which » habtuahy tied down with a muJeading appcM^ of rigidity to iht 

conmtolJjd*^? to U dalt with » Colchester, but Mr May must be 

SE\?K Sn LTrCfof the ^uous him tn the plan of thii volume t 

price ahoald be willing » apply thetni*!™ 
as carefully to its contents as they emphatically deserve, dausii^ii H*WbS 

'^OWANESQUE ARCKTTECTURE, By A, VV. CiAltHAin, - 

Ckr^ndon Prttt, i^jo, fip. i6S, is pkt^, and sz%t, jos. 

Mr Qapbun's boot will be welcomed not only by the serious itudenr nt nr* 
Conquest art ai Engt.^. but also by ev^rywne who an inSt tal™,In'; J; 
wly civilin^n, for ^ sulhor cambioes sound scholnrahip with an unusual power of 

S'ra ^ been ^ul. in producing th£ volume, to provide a 4 

aenes of ph^ lUustrabona which could haidly be anepaased for quality. 

«r .h IB in ius preface, his object baa been to proamt a mumd view 

dWn'rif^f ^ ^Elflnd the coming of St. Augustine to SeSnqS^treating 
^ writ of the wUcf imd laier Sanm perioda as definite numifestadw of arta^ 

SklElT h (cidpture contributed to a common Ll, Li 

Professor Aaldwiif ttmu^ *1?*^*™^®^* totry preirioiu writer, with the exception of 

tonfined bs atteobon to one side of the subject. 

After isbort introducbun, giving an outline of our present knowledge of tli carikst 
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Chmtiin chtrrche&t and fxf the aldeet known to -eilat Sn Giui and Eritaini, we 

htve t t'ery eleur mnil adequite account of those 7th century chtirchcs of which thcoe 
are actual remainSp or tttemry nodcee which teU us aotnething iboui the fabric. Th» 
is fotloweil by a chapter on the stone crosses md scolptuicd Dmamenl of the pre* 
Dflnish period, an adfninhle attnunary of what k imnwn about tliiii important suhjectf 
which supptetnents, and at times critidzn^ the standard works of Brittii^tedi Baldwin 
Brown and CallingwoDd,. In this survey^ (he cufioua carvinga at Breedon on the Hiit» 
whose iraportanee Mr Claphom himKif was the fii^c to tecogniffi, are of course induded. 

The second part of book treats of the poct-Danish period, n subket admittedly 
obscure and dimcult. Mr CSapbam accepts generally Fmfesser Baldwin fitown^s 
oonduefflus as |o the data to be issigned lo vnnous building. Britftjrd« howevert 
he believa to bare been built e* SoOv on aocDunt of the well known vine scroll carving^ 
and in this pmbabty most students will agree witli hiin« 

Much attention boa been given to ^ question of the eourccs from which Saion 
cmftsiDen drew their kspiration, t highly eotitioversiid subject* It h to be hoped that 
healthy discufssfon will be the result. In support of the suggestion that the c^tsmen 
to whom we owe the earliai Anglim enssses may have come frotn the Enariihate. it 
mt^c be pointed nut that whether the Ravenna throne be AJexondririe work or not^ 
there are two oar-oophagi in the church it CIobsc which bear vine scrolla of CMCtly simihir 
typc» that the full Iwgth figures tn front of the throne may w%1l itive inspired the crnftvnuin 
who carved the figures on the Rulhwdl cross—note the veiled hand holding the book^ 
the Greek form of bleeaieig, due atmngemcnt of the drapery^ and the general attitude^ 
and that, idthaugh the three-sbimd oord is almost tmiversa] m Rome^ yet in Raveima 
a two-fold sttand is common* llie stogie oord more generally found in English work 
is no doubt due to the coarser quality of the stone employed* 

The vuggeotion that later SoKon irthitecture is an ofkhnoi from the poienl Coml-^ 
ingion stem nmy perhaps be aocopted, provided that the source of dl Corollngjun archi¬ 
tect mv in northern Italy be remeuiberal. Mr Clipham gives a sfimtwhat grudging 
assent to Professor Baldwin BrowiiV theory that the esseniiat feamros of later S^n 
architecture arc of German tnspfjation* This is by no means dear. My own view is, 
that ihe source is to be found m Indy* 1 con see no evidence ro suggest that foreign 
craftsmen worked upon any eittni hue Sxmn church, and such influence from abro^ 
oa we are able to trace points^ raihcr to the attempts of Incol maBons to reproduce, from 
somewhat vague dcicriptiona, die wonderful thhigs which some pnest or weaidiy layman 
has seen when on pilgriroeige to Rome. Thus die pUBater strip, as used at Earl's Barton, 
miy w ell be derived from such a churdi a$ Toscanelb, which must have been known to 
many 1 Saxon piEgrini, 

Mr Oapham, then, has produced a book which is not only awtbontatiw in its 
pregentation of facta, but m also moat stimuktiog, and muat be probative of further 
TOcarch* Every student will look foruard to the appeanmoc of hia next volume, and 
somr of us may even wish that tbii one had been loiig^-^ B. W, Lovs^roye* 

8T* CATHARINE'S HILL, WINCilESTER. By C. F. C. Hawkes, J. N. L. Mvres^ 
and C. G* StsvENS. B^jtcAei^er : TF^eit & Sm, the IVot, 19JO. 

fp. 310 and mtm^ous Ulusirafims* 12s. 6d* 

It is in the fitneoa of th ing * that duee Old Wyfcehamisi» (though not very old ones) 
should have token upon theELodvci the task of cj^Uinng ' Hills It is likewise tn the 
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fttfitei ol ihinga thflt the tafik should ha^c b«fi well and truly done- Thb han^™ 
volume iSh in the fir&l plocc^ a new Urulmark in ibe v^tudy of our hill^p 

* camps % In ihe mntid the renkr who preTen Christians to Celts may find 

them b the secund pmof the book, which deals with the re-discos-ery of St. CatharijM's 
chapel on the aummii of the hill, and miom mattet* nckvant therctOH And yai agpdu 
the faithful Wykehombt tuay lam* if he will, stmightawsy to * Part Three : iln® th« 
Refocmatiuji *, where he will find all that conemti the ongiii and early histoty of the 
connexiau of WinchwtEf College vrith the sacred lull. This is truly ■ book of psrti, 
scholarly« well written, well illuatnued (mainly by Mr Stevem and Mr Hawkea) and 
well printed. U is an essential book. 

FiJstj the * camp \ The eacavatkins rerealed * the existence of a setdenient on 
the sununttjopen at fljBtand then fbrtihcd by thegiidleof earthwork,whidi lasted perhaps 
from the 6th to the and oentnij B.C., and thus covers the least known period of tte 
Iron Age tn this ooimtry % The earthwork itself is thought not to be earlier than the 
btur ^rt of La Tfcne i, s^ the 4ih century fl^., on the evidence of the pot-sherda fomd 
in wid under the bink. Tht dating of amall shenis is ri^tlyp boweWp suggested 
without undue empbaabi and both they and other impoitant pottery fkoin the site may 
eventuaily have to be put back a little further tn date. This question may be aibwed 
CD settle tn the fullness of time ; the evidence of sssoctation b here ckirly recoided^ 
and my Ujecessary adjuatmentin the absolute dating of ibesculemenc Can be made without 
difficulty. 

Structurally* the outatmding feati^ of the ‘ minp ' is the solitary entrance which* 
no excavation, has re^talcd feauir» without dw psrulel elsewhere. A special tribute 
tnixic be paid here tn the skill with which this dchcste piece of cx^nvadon was carried out. 
The ends of the iampsit were found to have been revetted with timber backed by cky, 
and tnvranlB their inner ends t!ie$e revetments were set back to form shsllnw recesses 
or ^ guirdrwTnft ^ Subsequendyi the timber-wnrk had been reinforced with chalk 
blocks, and part of the toadway had been blocked. This remarkable entrance lias induced 
Mr HawkffS to teld a valuable caciifaua on The devdopment of Early Iron Age hilUfotts 
and thetr entnuioes % in which tlie Latter are convenienlly ebasifiod by type and dare. 
St. Caihajiifie*a Hill pmvidcfi the earliefit dated exam^ of the in-turned entrance in 
Britain* and the presence of * guard -<^:taiTibefs ' here encctually disposes of the bitheito- 
pbuaihie theory that Ihk feature in certain bter * camps * in Wales was of Hnmim denvii-^ 
tkm. But the nuun foitiire of the ercotsus Is a reasoned statement of the rue .imd 
develflpnicnt of bill-fort constnictinn in wi^tem Europe duoughout the Early Iron Age- 
Mr Hawkes lightly emphasixea tlier hiU-fort activity in the kter HaUscflct and earlier 
1 ^ Tcrte periodsi and so modifies views urged a daxen years ago by the pre^nt 
reviewer] wherein excessive stre^ wm laid upon ihc impomut hill-fon phase of 
Tine III. 

^Pbe derencea of St. Catharine's ffiJI were ^ finally destroyed by a conquering enemy \ 
and the hill was not afretwords occupied until the I^liddle Ago^. lire disaster eeems 
to have occurred in or before the middle of the and rentury B.c. It h difiicufc, therefbret 
to equate the destroyers with the conquering Bclgse* whn^ acoorduig re the present view, 
did not enter Wessex imtil it leaji! a centmy after that ^te. It h, towestr, impossible 
to hope for « eonvincing equation between the destruction nf an individual liill-fort and 
the few historical incidents whidi dumee happens lO have preserved for us. When in 
fact the Belgae did reach the district, they seem (tf the flight evidence available ss repre¬ 
sentative) re hare settled apptoximatdy on the site of zhe Roman and medieval tovm^ 
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Everywhere the aemi-TcmtQmc Bdgae in Britam item to have been vallcy^wdlm 
mther than tuU-foik. 

In the lath century a vouaij crucifbnn chapet, with an attached lodging for the priesc, 
itwd upon the hlll-CDp, and the history and oithaeology of this atnictuxe are fully dealt 
witlu laigely by Mr Mynn- The ' inutt finds ' are recorded with a wdcxnw tullnca 
unfortunalely nue on rr^icval sites ; indeed it may be doubted whether any medieval 
budding of cnimiienAtimte size has ever been ao meticulomly dc&aibed in alt its aapecta^ 
The deftcriptioa cxindudea with a oamprehensive note on the hiatory of devotion id 
St. Catharine in rnedtcral Engtand - 

Part three of the book ia for the ear of the WytehaTniat, and h no subject for i 
berbarian pen. SuJficc to lay thai it ia a pleaant and worthy rf^gue to the atory of 
1 bill that, after bearing in turn a Diitkb Inwn and medieval ehapeit haa bcoume * a 
Public School playing-gronnd that has been scrangety beloved ** R. E, M. WnsELsm 

THE MOUNT OF GOD. By The Rev. W. J. PttvirHLiN-Aj>AM9. Palcafine 

Exptocmuoci Fund Quarterly Statement, July *930, pp, 135-49; OttoAfr 1930, 

pp. 19:^209, 4 md sketch ^ap. 

TRANSJORDAN : an andent and a modem mid. By Gmup^^ptEtn L. W. E. Res. 

TTie Boyal Air Force Qiiartcrlytjbmc«0^ 19J0. vol. f, no. r, 13^159 ^m 

eojbm. 

We wish uo draw attention to these papera because they deal with a subjb^^ — that of 
the Okt Tcfttament geography— ^ nee popukrf then aheEvedi but now (if wc mbtaJee not) 
about to acme to fmni again, wih dtil with the Exodua and wamierings of the 
ChiUren of Uticl, and both aie written by students with firsthand knowledge of the 
county. 

hlr Adacia has 1 single objective upon which be trains hia very efficient battery of 
argument ; he maintains that Horeb-Simi was a volcano in the IhjhI of Midian^ to be 
identified with Tadraat Hakel Bcdr (the modem mountaifi also seems to have atlcmalire 
names) lying bem'een 27" and 27* 30' north lat.and 37^ and 37^ 30' cat long. In forour 
of tins Iden^cilion be brings forward evidence both of a general character^—such is the 
remote aituatioq of Tadrs^ which ia cut off from the Holy Land by a * great and terrible 
wilderness ' ; and also of i npre specific^ aruhaeokigica] ItiM—the Tcponjed existence 
there of twelve stones with rcUgious asiodauotis, and of ^ various signs and inscriptions 
. . . can'ed on aacnfirial boulders *. (Mustl, The Norihem p, ^16). If we 

agreep as we probibly sball^ that the Mount of God was a volcano^ we must look for it 
In one of two regioiia; and Mr Adarns rejeces the lava^field of Ma^an* where vulomoa 
are otso foimd, and wliene GTOup-Captnin Rees liKates it, because tt is too near Palcsttne 
to satisfy the trqHireiTtciit!i of tlie oihlical aemunt. &th nritera reject the Tiu>dem 
' Sinai * pentnaum, whfw name lades really andenl authority and them ore no 

volcanocSp and nevuf were 

It ia not for m to decide between these alternatives < What is obvioualy required ia 
for fiomeone to go and moke m thorough survey of those aBdeiit remstns round Tmlra^ 
which even Musil knew of by report only , and which no traveller haa seen. (He nught 


* Rerirwed b AmiqaftfVp u. laj. 
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abo at the ivne time rvvuit that' Stonehenge * of Cetttnil Arabia described by Falgrara * 
and by no one dse). The tesults might be inoonduai^tr, but sevenhslcss they «»n«M 
cenaiiUy be of gnat archaeological vdue. 

Graup-Capiain Rees has many targets, and he does not ckim to soon direct hits 
every time. What is important ts Uk fact that he knows the lands of Midian, Edom and 
Moab aa few men alivE know it, lie has eaplaied it fmm the air and on the ground ; 
and that undoubtedly is the way to get the best idea of the lopo^phy of any region, 
puiioilariy one conaisitng hugely of wide, open spaces . His map contains information 
to be fonnd nowhere else, and so does the text. He traces the wanderings of the tribes 

with aureness, but (if we may so)without cocksureness. He draws a co&ipaiison 

perimps a little strained—between the Exodus and that other' raid *of Colonel Lawrence ; 
and he pvts chapter and veise throughout, ft is an honest and sdendJic attempt to 
solve one of the dasaic problems of history; and it deserves to be considered by 
bihlicaf acbotaia. We only wish it had been possible for one of them m do so in this 
review, which in default is written by an amateur hsod. 

BAHREIN. By Ehnsst Mackay. British School of Archaeology in Egypt, 1935. 

^lum'frk. (Published in same ralume with pp. md 8 pialet. 

The island of Bahrein lies tn (he Persian Gulf, some 30 miles from the Arabian 
coast. U has long been famous for its chambered gravel (umnli, which, to the almost 
incredible number of over ioe,fOM (we are assured by Mr Mackay) hare bog been one 
of the great enigmas Of tl« past. That they still remain so to some extent » no fonlt 
of the excavators. Datable finds in that remote spot ur^uld haidly be expected. Finds 
of any kind were rare, partly on tcoouni of the salt in tbc soil, pa^y beca^ the grave'- 
goods were deliberately broken, or' kilted before mteimeni, A date of icoo^iaooB c 
is suggested, though an earlier one is admitted to be poauble. 

The preaeocc of a» rnany tumuli on an alnioai desert EsLuid smslkr rium the Isle of 
VTtghl, and still smaller in the past, demands an cxplanatioii \ and it is suggested that it 
wus used aa a buiial-gmund by the inhabitants of the adjsrent mainland of Arabia, 
The tomba are «U oriented in that direction (wuthwearward); and such indiattona as 
are pmtided by the grare-good* point the some way. Ostrich eggshetl, for inatanre, u 
abundant, and the pots, being round-boitnmcd, ere more sniledfor the sandy sail of 
Arabia. They Mem. also to have been made from nondoce) clay. TTiere is evidence in 
the Far West of the use of presumably sacred istsnda for burial, and apart from ibe 
necessity of some such hypothesis Bahrein cannot possibly bare support^ so Is™ a 
population, nor are any ardtaeological remains of such, in the form of hsbitatjon^iics, 
iem^wn to esdit on the ulinil. 

'Hic tumuli oit not without in intenKt of tiirir own, but wc ouinot hetp feeling that 
the probtem, ouch aa tt iij has becji dl&po^ed of for tiic piesenc gcncjulkm at any 
by the wort carried nut by Mr Madbzy for the fitftwb School of Archaeology tn 
Citnidtic and soil conditions oombine to make Bahreiii a bad phet to excavite in • md 
it u on ilic tnainUnd that the final aolutjon inmi now be oerngnt. 


■ W. Ts Palpmwe^ and Baierm ArMa^ and td^ If Uv rcbt Kjotm 

<Ayi£n) in Lower Kniiin^ahciut midwiy between Hail mnd Kiymdh^ Tbii k, of toune. aluoif wmr 
mile*—frpfiiTfldiat and b&th Ik witbio die Km«whit kucccHibk kingdoii] of the 
Hejax, rukd over Ibn Setid. 
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ANTIGUO PERU ; prtmcra epoca. By Julio C. Telld. Linm : La Cammdm 
Orgomtadara dfl Sudimcncffjfo de TWnxmVt *9^9* />p- iBj- Him 

price staled. 

Dr Tello modestly iatrudiices hii book as a" tenlad^ne systemiadon of ardifi^Jogica] 
data bearingthe most remote epoch m Ferutioa history \ FoftimaTdyi however, the 
tcaiaihtness is wt gruily m evidenoe i Dr Tello intecipersai and appenda to hj« imn- 
msry dcfmite theorto as to the crigin and entjquity of ihc eaiiy tniltorea. ilb views an 
valuable^ repiESenting ns they do ihoec of an auLbodty who adll clitmpk>Bfl the aitiient 
Andeans as the tiiar dvilind people tii ancient Feru^ 

He divides the pre-CoIninhiaii cultoms into ihiM epochs, and fhe firal, eKtendEEig 
roughly froni 500 o.u. m aj>, 4O0^ is the subjectnfhii book. Within this miher arhitrariij 
placed first epoch he diRtmgujshcs two phaw : the AndtAn McgalithtCi when th* peoples 
of the Sierra were e^rimoiting In building and agticukure. sfid the Archaic Liitora), 
when the Inlubitiincsof the ooast, drawing their inspiratioi) fmin the Sierra, pusaed from 
the life of primitive fishers to that of tovmHiwe[ling trade/B and terratx-BgdcuJtunits. 

After detailed deaeiiption of the srehitectu^ remaiw of vnnoua Biem site$* 
induding Yayno and the myiteriow Chswin, DrTeUo passes to consideratkiii of middle 
aettkments—Aija, Wari^ and the like. The list part of the book is devoted to that apogee 
of the Litton] ojltiue, Paraksg^ where the recently escavated necropolis has suppl^ 
eacomples of early Peruvian arts at tfidr htgbcst—from mummificatiou to textite weavings 
Much disputed TJiwAOjJtn the author finds almuly aettteil in the first epoch, and 
that first epoch** ctitiurc generally extending northwaids fran thence to Chang^iyape. 
Rearing pyramids and temptes, worshipping the jaguar and condor gods, the people of 
die Littoral appear for some seven or eight hundred yesTs to have remained mdifFcfen.i 
tDi or unaware cL the use of metslB — with the dgnificanr exoeptiofi of gold^ i* Dr Tetb 
notes, 

*rlit book is not only magnificentEyi but helpfully illustrated i. The conieitts lilt 
at the beginning ia, boweyer, as usual with such Spamjih works»aggravatingly innocent 
nf page rerccenocs^ J. I^SiLiz Mttchell. 

CRAECIA ANTIQUA: maps and plans Eo tHusirate * RntsanLas^s Dcscrtpibn of 
Greece *; compiled fry StA James G. Fuaxer, aith cxplojmlary texi by A, W, VAJt 
BuheNp Atacmdtm^ 1930, pp. Xll, ifis. 35 maps and ptans. 

Pauaaojaa wu the Greek Camden - but he far surpassed him as an tnieRigmi 
obserii'ef, and in the range of his interests. Sir James Prorer^i orTgtnil oommentaty fiaa 
been $ ctisaic for more than 35 years, and will remain so ; but it b in 6 volujiici^ 
coate 6 guincosp and ts necessarily ill adapted for the irftTellef^s portmanteau. 

Wc ilicreifoje ofTer a iiioit hearty wyonnic to thii hojtdy atl^^ which all yiattors to 
Greece miisi take with them. The icepe h suifidently indzcated by the iIeIc, and the 
luinea aa30cid.trd with it are a guarantee of authority. The only cnudimi we have to 
moke are tliat the descriptions arc not always os ebar or ai full as they might be, lacl that 
sometimes facts and inferences are not rigidSy dtunorcated . The description of Myocnae 
is an instance. Here, a$ in the hibltographies, only work done since Sir James Fro^r'a 
original publicadkm is taken into account. Consequently there m no nicnrion of Schlie-^ 
Tiunn. Nor 11 there my hint of the lopographtcal impomnee nf its pooirinn—2s m 
stronghold on an Important trade-rome. Too much, we think, ti iakij^^ for 
granted ; and es^nual facts are sometimes omitted. A portable itlaft for tiavelleti 
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tl«*.vrh|ch, bo«,=v«wcUblown*nd«hriot« W5«dali*is. 
tlSf •" of tixwe for whom ihe book u ititm& 

ou»>l3k^^i“ “■ for mnvtd what im slnaily b«n 

of Pmfasor 1^ Bumn lamtjite thi oeceswt)' for tnmprLsion. 

btJi many of the ainglo pages to which hr i* Beaasaarilr ffmfimsd blant snae™ 

amo^ung aoitirtimes to n* nmdi aa half a pagp. TLptp woultt hate W» 

^ther 4,^^nJs altogether, or abMt 8 or 9 tinea cadi, if wc cxduile those 30 of the 
58 pitj^ wiu^ ^ acti^ly full* A Uttk moie of that rieid eodnam v of ivoids which » 
in f^hsid achtol of journal^ wouU have ^uad some of,he sMouotowl 
furdur , and the ipa« thus available nught hate been used in the wav aueseated 
It a easy, however, to pick Iiolea, and it is perhaps somewhat ‘ 

when we a« presented with such a splendid irift asfofe ^ 

for aU iraveHeis, be they speebilbS or not * ^ J^r df 
genendlybe foui;d in Baidek^m Lw a JTlal 

-JW .hirfi .co.„.p.™i d«, ortsinJ. ari u«r ™. for ttw^M^n^deligin; 
DEN NORSKE BOSETNINGEN FAA SHETLAND-ORKNOVFVF s* i- 

i«owkdp „f u» iSs “ ^ 

K tfsm wTume marks the firat notable England. Th^ 

a century ii£Oa Bf hri ltran t i^ork in fidil mtiA 1 kn ^ Joseph Andciwn 

Uq(U— certainly uinong those from the Chrisdoa — ^ twrihem 

sequence. Equipped with ihu biowledEC Professor chronological 

To detpTnine tlte date of the settlement from the dote of ibc tvnea nrsTm^.!' « ■ 
di^vered is. of fflune, by itself a periltuia adventuro. For emnoiroBl r 
lafo century rtituciiaaripuon* in Maeshowc records that it ^Sf whh 
had bebnged to Gauk Ttandiiaaoo, an hBtot^^ClUe^ 
ae^ly 2M yearn earlier. But his axe was still cxtailrand Snse * i “ 

of this clajigei, ^ ,n general ts earofol to airoin his 

srr”X“ “““• "■" 

Orl^y, etc. Thia very comprehensive review is the moat eomr^fM.! Pft*^ot*e 

^d: and r? ^ ^ «harth" K 1^7 

tsa, and the parallels he draws between the meea!ithieatrurfMrHrtr rv.L ** 

md between the later brodii aud the Celtic ^oppida ’ dSSbed k?!* 

pertinent and pregnant. ' “wwioea uj ijesar, ant both 
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The kller pomoa uf the book, which it dcrotal liiainly to a iJlwuuioD of all th* 
reoonled early Noise fcmaiiw in Scotknl, » of th* weiy hj^t value, for here Br^r 
speaka with unrivalled knowledge and Buthoriiy . H« tevicw of cintknoe fnin 1;“^* 
lunia ii open to tonakletablfr criridsm, but here, too. the meagre data at present Hvadnbie 
have heen^hiUy weighed. Fmia oil the evidence at hb dispOMl, h» Gonduamia My 
be thus aunimariad. The ootonmrion of Otfcjjcy md Shetland began brfow ajj. 
and heathen burial coatnm* ended theft by 950 if not by goo. The lettliiment of the 
Hebrides began somewhat bter—protably between 800 atid 860 when the mam wttiMienl 
took pUcB. On (he Scottiah mainland the southern limit of settieroent was the Moray 
Firth, but evesn in Caithness the settlement was conaidcrdily hta than in Orkney, It 
evidently took place in the lOth century, and appears to have bttn an emiginiLon ot 

^"^It t™*i^wi^*nff^orway from which the seHkm came, and moatly the wutliwest 
comer. There is no evidence of anytfting like an extirpation of the native Piets ; on 
the other b#r *d they were appanntty nrimilated, a fact botne otii by the frequent occur¬ 
rence of Cel tic names among Norae families in the Saga. ,* , ■ tl L 

h is impossible in the apace available iwie to do juapce to (ha adnucable voiume- 
It doe* not profess to «coid any new disoowriea ; it ia merely an inteiproQiron of dl 
the facta and discoveries abeady recorded. Bat it la a rare eMmofc of how careM 
intermetation by a trained and exocprinnally virile mind can back the l^era ol the 

unknown. For the benefit of rcadm wiihoui a knowledge of None, a bnef but estcecd- 
ingty useful English aumnury of 1+ pages is appended. Hotai Makwick. 

MEDDELANDEN FRAN LUNDS UNIVERSITETS HlSTORISKA ^lUSEUM, 
Edited by O. RtDBBcs. (K, Hum, Vetenskapasamfimtlett i Lund Amberatielse 
IV, 1929-30), pp. go, Hlattraied. Priet mi ttaied. 

This publicsiion contains an account by Piofeaaor O, Rydbeck, the ^itor, of tlw 
a»fc temo^ from tia oripnal aite of a complete grove of tJw ' Barte Axe Culture and 
of ta iianspurt to and setting up in d» Lund Museum. The Profit a trelbfcnow 
views as t»^ survival of the Ertebdtle Culture until almost the end of the Slone Age 
lie supported bv a paper on amne aaea by M. Rydbeck and by J. E. Fununder’a accroim 
of a i^Iy astoflishmg Sume Age dwelling-ai te. M . Rydbeck has also a paper on early 
Btonae Age brooches in Load MiMcum, and, finally, F- Hanaen desenbes^the extavawm 
of a tiaitJy ruined passage-grore that waa found to be rich m pottery and amber. The 
oancro are aflin Swedish but German abetroct* of tliem ate printed ro a alwrt appendix. 

Ta D, 


POMPEII IN THREE HOURS. By Tatiana Wassoier. InduUria ri><gni/E<a 

faipma, Rome, 1930, ao fire. 

Thia intertating and wcU-iUnairoted voltune will be uaeftil, not mcrety to the * hurrirf 
fone might ahnost «y' harried ’) tourist * of whom Baedeker bo often speaks, but to 
mote leiiutely visitor. For Madame Waiacher knowa her Pwn^ii well, and the 
excellent photographs from her extensive collection an not one of the least noteworthy 
feature* of the book. The text is dear and lucid, and the desxriplions of the pnnci(^ 
buildmga already known, of cighieen aelected house*, and of the new excavaUoa*, will 
be found extremely usefii]. T* .^Ishbt. 
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STUDI ETRUSCHlp ml m. ; Rmmcmcnia dtl lifrro. 1929. pp. fcj* W 

61 Eotir€. 

Tte tw pnradUig volume* of this iterating dnd impnani periodica! have already 
been tioriced in ANTlQumr* iJid tkat which is at ptesent before us does in any way 
M short of its piedecessot?- A number of the papets prmted Here txienw hid been 
read at die first latematiunal eangre** of Etniacan Studies, held in Florence in 1928. 
iko noticed in Antiquity*, among them thatofPiof.Iki*diGijupcraonpcs^Myoeoac^ 
relations in the Mediterranran in cottnedon with the Etruscan problem ; of Fiof. 
TarameUi on Sarfiniana and Etruscans ; of Piof, Soglhmo on the nldesE defensive 
enceintes of the dties of Etturia and of the rest of Italy (which lie believes tu have been 
^sQoden stocbiules); of Prof, Ciaced on the influentic of the dvilJintkin of Magna 
Gnieda on Etniris in the 61 h century bjC, ; of Dr Ashby on the Roman rosd syitem in 
Southern Emirta in rebitlon to the Etniftcan ; and of ProL S. Ricd on Etruscan influence 
on tilt oldest coifia(5t of Rome* The same remark Applies to some of the paper* in the 
lioguUtzc snd natu^ biatory sections, in the hut of which phydogtaphy^ anmropobgy^ 
zoology, and metalhitgy all find place. We then h^vc short, bui inipoiiant scctiont on 
recent discorencs and dtsensstom, publications and oongressesp so that the whole %tiUioie 
is DOir which will repay attention. T. A*UEV. 

LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS ILLUSTBl^TING THE HISTORY OF 

THE EARLY EMPIRE. By G* McN. RusiiiOftTH. Stcoad pdiiioH. 

UtmfTtify fVnr* 1930* pp. issn, 144, gt bd. 

Mr Rusfiforth'^s well-known volumci published in 1893, Ims been out of print for 
several years, and has now been rc-issutd in a photDgmphic facaimik—an admirable 
piece of work from the technical point of vicw^with various corrections and dieraikna, 
tndtiding references to Detsau and the British Museum Cankgue of Rcnian ImperiAt 
ooina, and a doren pges of eoirigenda and addenda^ Thus re-iMued, the book will bng 
continue to be what tt has been in tbc past — ihe standard English intnKluctk>n to the 
historical use of Lstin inacripliona, R. G. Coixinowoop. 

MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF FIRE; an essay. By Sta Jamk Gsemea Fsaiek. 

1930. pp. nh ajS' 

Measured with the giiDt^g ruler thi* book may perhaps be called only an essay ; 
for the author of the GoSfcn BcfUgh (in la volumes) works on the grand aqale. To tlw 
ordinary bookniulE^r it is a book, atid a wry infill one too. The nirsngement is geo- 
giuphiq^ t myth* attemptijig to aecDiint for the origin of fire have been goUccted frijm aU 
over die world, and certain condusiont drawn. There was a time when fire waa not 
known ; then came a period when £t was used but could not be made i finally if ww lioth 
made and used. Lightmng, fimt-wurk and the friction of dry Ixiugbs in the wind ijiny 
have been the first ugendcs to give man fixe. It is probahle that it was found independ¬ 
ently more than dnoen 

A companion volume on known prehistoric and early historic methods of producing 
fire, with distriburion maps, would be very wclodmc. 




tgsS, tt, 3J7ra?- 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON ANCIENT AND IIISTOIUCAL MONUMENTS 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF SCOTLAND, ti»TW REPORT. COUNTIES 
OF MIDLOTHIAN AND WEST LO'IHLAN, H JW. Statimiry Offict: £dm~ 
burgh, 1929. pp. XLVIU. 360, utop aiM? z^^Jigura. 321 6d. 

Tlii2 volume, 3»n to he expected, hasmitthexnnctive ttovehyof iheOuiei Hcbtidce 
report, but it U a Mttrthjr, even tf less exrimtg. successor to its populsr Ibrenpiner. On 
the whole the remains of piehistoric times in MiiUothka and W^t ^thtan ace not of 
mudt account and it seems that the fortified settlements on KaimesHiU and Craigie Hill 
are at present the early sito most likely to leps^ intestigatioo ; but field monumcnis 
aie not inchtnn, end an earth-bouse partly built of Roman masonr^^ and the ruins 
of the solitary bmcb in this area ate rightly esteemed os posaessions of a high 
importance. The Roman period pioridcs the authors with fvtUer malerisl for diset^on, 
so that the detetminatioo of the coune of Derc Street, and exaiuination of the daims of 
Edinburgh m rank as a Roman atsitoa, and a descripdoit of the Cramond fort and of the 
beautiful Bridgencs distance-slab fill the pages of an instivcave section that boasts 
among Its illusttattons a tumdaome coloured plate of an enamelled patera (the page- 
reference to this [tnvnj should have been stated on the plate itself and also on p, axxv). 
The Early Christian period is neglected in the Introduction (where the Gogar pensnnubr 
brooch [fig, 9) ought surely to have been rescued from the Brnnee Age), but the Inventory 
itself rn ntajoft the lovely ^lowrie emss-shaft and also the Aberoora shaft, both meet 
adiQunbly illustrated ; die authors, however.do wellin ooncentratingin ihcir pieliminary 
essay upon the architectme of later days, lor this it is constitutes the bulk of the book. 

They give us full measure of the elaborate deseripdans and excellent pUtu and photo¬ 
graphs that are now eapected in these ral^levolumes, and by oddi^ a t^y useful 
glossary of architectural tenns they materially increase the usefulness of this book for 
the layman who » wise enough to consult it when he visits—let us say—Linlith^w 
Castle or Roslin Chapel. T. D. KKJfoaiCE. 

THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA AND ITS TREASURES, fly GitBEirr Bag^tahi. 
AfffABffl, 1929, pp,xn,3w,mthz^pliitttamiinu^t. lot id. 

This intciesting and useful volume is intended largely for the motorist. The 
CompagnA has, in the lost few years, been entirely changed by the oonatrucritm of a net* 
nurii of new cnusioads, which join together the previously unconnected main mads and 
wliieli SR shown only upon the most nreent ntap. The change of the mad sy^cm from 
tlie figure of a starfish, as it was some thirty years ago, to a apidcr's web,* as it was in 
Roman times, has thus been brought about, though there new roads, unlike the Roman 
dtcertiaih, are by no means straight, and in most cores follow the bottom of a valley if 
and where they can. They ore, therdbre, itot as ureful to wnuld-he explorers of the 
Ciinipsgna os they might be. It is. however, a piiy that dwy ore not marked in the 
Tim pa which ate otherwise useful, On the front and back end-Mpers of the volume. 

At the same time the tronsfOTmation into motor rooda of ifae old main hi^wayis of 
the Roman CampitgnA is proceeding apore. Tlw Via Aurelia and a abort section of the 
Via Salaria are the only roads that Itsve preserved ihctr old-tvurld appesnnoe in tlie 
inimediate ntighbourho^ of the city. Ihe Via Ostieasis, one of the most chaEacteristic 


‘ See Papm rk< BriiSih School at Ron#, 1,136 foubluhed ki 190a). 
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within my ciwn recolkctioii, hs^ kwt dl imM *>( iiitiqdtv and Iw becumc a jntct 
Ipcedway. ITie Via TibuniM and ^vtrraJ other roacb {which certamly needed il) hawc 
besen widened, ^ a oticibct of mmor discoveries have been made in the cuttinp which 
hove been requixed. Culiivation contimiM tfi spread cvcnrwbere* and the C^pagna* 
as Landani predictedi is fast losing thal irornicifnl Mlitude which still rendens it uniqw. 
Pam of it are fortiinately stiU tmehanged, and our aulhnri wbn has a true feeling for its 
beauties (wiincM the remark on p* rightly mdicatxrs the district befw™i the Via 
Appia and the sea as that which haa u^er^ne the least transfoirnation^ Much of the 
territory on die ri^t bimk of the Tiber ia Btifl unchanged ^ but this, which is in reniity 
part of Etruria, is not dealt with by our author, for reasona which he eicplain$ in the pre¬ 
face. In bis enimendy readable dcsmptbn. be works round fiom tm acaooast to the 
Via Salaria and the Tiber^ always foUowing the mjiin mads. He is coiLCcrned with the 
liistory and utiqultics of all periods, and thus caters for readers of jdl dosses, both 
learned and tmle^rnedThe hmils of the Campagna in the uausl sense are oonsidembly 
oveiatepped, fot| 4s is only fttring when ft tnotor is used^ the traveller b taken as far afield 
as Terradoftp Anagni and Subiaoo. As alJ tliesc are places of tlie greatest Inteiest^ one 
cannot but be grateful to hiTT^ for the deicription of these tnwuSp as well as for the pages 
which deal with Tivoli i for few people pefietmte to the lower nnvn, with its interesting 
duuches and beuses. The walker is also considered, being carefully told where to Le»ve 
the motor and where to get inm it again. A few points of detail might, tmturally, he 
critidu^i espedally where the aqu^nm ate tn qucsticm.. There are rather too many 
mbprintft ; though the style b lively, such phrases os * the Greeks of the Cmipsnia * 
(p* 70)^ ^ a lurid inn ' (p. * the boobbop Ru^ri * (p. 113)/ so called from a fjimity 

Monad * (p. 156], should be corrected in a second edjtiou^ cm the whole the bool 
is distinetty tisefol and wdoofnet and the excellent illiatrftrions ore not the least of ita 
merits. T. 

DER OSEBERGFUND. By F. AixtMA ScmLTEsiA. Fiihrer UrgeMthitku^ 7. 

Augsburg (B. Fiber), 1929. pf* 79. aS piatri hSUcT 31 J^icrer u iAe jgt 50, 

This excellent series of handbooks deacdbuig the most notahk arcbaeokgicfti 
discoverka.of Genrmoyand the north has tseen conspicuousiy well served by its nppointed 
■uthoifti and Dr Van Sdieitetno, os is to be expected, has in his mm done full justice to 
the lovely C^berg boat and her predoii^ Oftfgo of treasures. He desmbes the dbcovery 
with proper detail and adds la hU account of the ship the necessary background of early 
Norwegian history; but thb he has considered to be only a part of bis task and the book 
is completed by a"»olid chapter on Osebeig art and its origins, a sul^ct upon which the 
author has already proved tumself entitled tu a rnpecthii hearing. 1 fegret only that 
thk adtnirehk casay was wricien before Halvduii Kohl's new dating for H^raJ^rd began 
to gfitn ground, for I am not iwore dun any writer has yet artenipted to constder eIm 
bearing of this small but importsnt fonrardaltLft upon Quceo Asd's dates md the Orehetg 
chionology. Setting aside the nionumentai inanj'^^tiliimrxl OtfbirgfundH^ Di Van 
Scbe!tem>’^ book U now, of couree, ite besi acoatint of thra most fainpus of all Viking 
thips ; English readers, however, must rwt fo^t the illustrated artidcs by Dr Btfiggtr 
and Di Sbetclig In voL % of the Saga-Book of the Viking Sockty^ T. D* iLENTintciu 


■ Unf^Tmmiwlj tnotoTi will we be shk re deMcrm!! buth du: Speee md the Monte 

Aurerc. 
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CER^^AN 1 A ROMANA j ein Bilder-Ailju.. Zfid Iff tm tarff, : 

C. C. BtuJmtTs I^rtr^E^, 1924-30, m 3 filaftif, tiith 240 pp (/ t*xL 16 ni^Jb. 

The fiTsi edition of ihis adminitite vrork appeveJ ki 191^, jtisT ^htn die GcmLin 
wt^cy hftd begun 10 drift mptdly towianiA ibe Niitgaii of iDfktton. A» ^ tl 

wait aold out alji'kpst irnniedJatetj^« uod-cr conctitionq that muRt hav^ breo anything but 
projitablt to the Rbmi3di:-^Germfttki$€he Kommisalon, the body Fcspomibte for its bsue« 
At the some timt the copies failed to reach the pubJieisliose needs the Album bad been 
detignrd to meet, for the auslmplilc fall in the nluc of the mark wai iccompamed! by 1 
tiu Iw catastrophic dedine in the purdiaaing power of profcarioiial atudetita and sdKi1aiS4 
tc ii greatly to the credit of the KonimlBstoo that one of the fint lasia to be uiidertaktiti^ 
after the monet^ situatiou bad been stabilized, sbotild have been the prepamucin of 
1 new and improved edJriop^ 

Originally ii Wds a jblio of iw pkt«i preceded by 24 pagm of tntroduetnry matteri 
which d£d not piofess in do much more thin supply tides for the individual tilustratiom^ 
It now consists nf ten. partSpfiveof text and 6ve of pIstes^Ln 1 snoEltcr and mote convodeat 
format. The nmnbcr of illuairations iiaa been aijghdy incmaaed^ but the duef improt^- 
Tuent m the aniplificition of the text^ llie fm double-parts deal respectively with 
(i) tmlimry worb (fortress™, fort*^ frontier 4 ines, bxtha, etc A, (a) civil scrt]cinmt3f 

(3I cnmlHtoncat (4) leUgious dedications^ and (j) pottery ^ took, weapons^ utemik, 
lil^'cr plate and the like. In all of these the regions of the Rbinep the lismibc and the 
Mctscllc ire extraordinarily rich, and it has been possible m nutke a representative 
selection that x$ as instmeteve as it is mteresting. The book is one which m student of 
Et^on Britain should be without, those who do not mad German wilt often 

find the pliim helpful^ while those who do will Jeam much from the achokriy intniduc- 
riotu, with their ample bibliognipbic:i] fcTcrendeft. There are, in all, about 900 tllustni- 
tionst usually of excellent quality. At t6 shiUrngi the price k extremely mndefate, 

Georcs Macdonald. 

MACHU PiCCHU : s Citadel of the Incas, By Hisam BtNcmAM. PublisheJl/ar the 

NaiiamJ Sockiy 0/ * 4 irrmrd 6 y ^ Yale Unwrreity /V«j, AW 

C^ntwfkutt 1930. pp- vn, ^44, aiS eotlafypi iBustratiom and pi&n 0/ tom, 

JO dolhfs^ 

This Tofume, as moniimcntally priced as produced, conlaiits th£ report of the 
* explorations xtid excavarinua made in 191and 1915 under iJte auspices of Yak 
Uojvcnity ROd ihe Kstioual Gengraphlc ^dety" in and artmnd ihe andent aiio of 
hlschu Pfochu in the Ceniml Andes. Until visited by Dr Bing^m in 1911 Madm 
Ficchu remained outside the knowledge of the modem world. It had no place on even 
the mnat larcful PeruiH^ maps. Neither the f'fmqmsadmt not thc’ic auccessoT^ e%'er 
appear to tuve located: it, thereby doubtJasLy sdving themaelvH mudi vexation atuJ 
dmppoiutfflcnt, fbr it bea ytciiled tto ninoi of' treuure ' in the popular acme, though 
much from the viewpoint of the Americamst. 

BuJU on a ridge between two peaks, in the hem of a neariy inacoessible mountsio- 
blodi, the temple and pukce walk display the wdl'knawn duincteristia of the ' cyclo-' 
peon' style of Tiavanaio and early Cuzco. For unltnown nssoni Dr Bingham deacri bes 
this aiyk as' typically Inca The ridge was lemccd for agricultmi] purpoaea, ekho^ 
guard'houses and aignal-sbatiooa reared at %tuioua pkocs amreundiag the ilte, ud 
what k probably the most magnificent oitAifaraJifl in Peru out out of the solid rock. 
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Poinilation grew ; a liDusing pmbtcm an»c ; Eniildiiigs enctoadied on iht tcmccs . , . 
then, tsic^t for n few priests md carctateR, ihe site was deaerted for Mvenil buitdrcd 
yean while Manko Kapsk sallied fordi with tlie surplus populiiton, captured Cuzco, 
and reared the * Empire of the Incu 

This is Dr Bingham’s theory, though the evidencea of the ruint hardly seem lo 
wunmt any such whole-hearted: eeceptance of Montesinn’s account of Inca origini. 
He ascribca the second (true bica) style of srehi lecture superimposed upon the &st m 
the hasty building operations of a band of Sun Virgins and dicir guardian*, oonvoyed 
Kcm* the mountanu for safety from Piano and his followeis. 

These BOmcwhai bizarre speculations apart, the book is * valuable record of solid 
and piinst^g work. The tccount* and iilustnticuis of die pottery and mciallurgioJ 
remains discovered are admirable. The first mn tain> few surprise, though tevet^ 
amvenrionalty beautiful sp^itnenB ; LiborBOory icsts on the Beamd, however, seem to 
have establushed quite definitely that Peruvian hranze was no accidental nuzutg of copper 
and tin, but definite and skilled intention. Je is hardly possible to o^tr-catimate the 
importance of this discovery u rtgards the whole field of Ameritan archaeolt^. 

TJie VDluinc la msgmfiocntjy illustrated—too magnificently in some inHtances, some 
of the photograph* suffering from an ' arty * toning whtcii seriously detracts from tlidr 

]. Leslie MmerrEu.. 


KUNST UND KULTUR DER VOB2EIT EUROPAS. DAS PALAOLITHIKUM 

By HGRSEffT KOtIN. Btttin and Leipzig : IValtn dr Gravfff ® Co imo pp 

529, tdth 169 120 blaik plata, 6 ntomtd plaia, and 8 mapt. 

Dr Herben KQlin.the wcll-bm wn ptehietorunof Colo^e, i$ preparing sri exhaustive 
treatise on the art and ideas of prehistoric: mmi in Europe, and Ihb tsjoiplcted the fimt 
volume, which deala with the Palneolithic period. It it juv tditurahle biatorical summary 
of the subject, with full refcrcnctt; and it i* especially valuable because the author 
himself has vlaited moat of the Jocalittea tn Europe and hTorth Africa in which die die- 
ooveries were made, and has tbidied the varienn works of an tn which Itc refers. Jla 
dacript»n»,indeed, are based 00 person*] knowledge, and his own observations and 
cummeuta are nitmerous and important. The accompanying illustrations comprise not 
only the usual icxl-figures, but alaa tu plate* of pbolognphs, many npreseuting 
o^cia of which photognipta ha^'e not hitherto been publahed. There are to addition 
a few excellent coloured plate* to show the v-arious stybs of toek-paEnting, and the volume 
concludea with a wrw of luefu] map* on wWcIj are marked the known localitie* of 
each phase of Falaeottthic art. 

In a lone intioductory etaplef Dr Kflhn sumHiarizea our present knowtodae of 
the Buccesaive stages through which Palaeolithic man passed in weatem Europe and 
discusae* the cjrcnmstutoei under which each race lived. He oonaider* that there i* 
evidenctt of only two cold and two vtaimer epiaode* of the Gfadal Epoch in the denuita 
in which luidtmbtcd atone implement* are fbtpid. He describe* the ehanFCS intbe 
icxsuaipanyiog group* of trumuiiala find pbiiia. He also refer* hriefiv to the few renmlfi* 
of Palieolithic human sketeione whjch have been dtscovered, and emphadze* the fact 
that there are no trace* of art ewlier than the Aurignacian stage when typial modern 
man first appeared. From this lime onward* to the end of the PalaMlEthic periad three 
amiemptit^ atylo of an are distingualiable. The Franoo-Caambrian style spreads 
front Russia through eentnil Europe to the Pynnn* and Cantabrian mountkns The 
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E»t Sp^oiitb style m reproented tn Spain muth of the FymMs, Hie Cap^iui «ty[c 
chAmctexixa northern Africa. 

Most of the ’kulume k* of course^ devoted to the Fruico-Gmtabrkii srt^ Jtnd Dr 
Ktlhn notes the remarkable fact ihai we already kitOAv no te^ than 175 atatioiia in which 
Gpunplea of this art have been discovered. In some stationa the tiujnber of the worl^ 
of art ranges from one to three huadfcd^ so ihsl there is ample materiitl for study. Even 
indiviJuslity cm be recognized in the differences between the art of different cavc» 
And many uaffniahed and confused sketches, specially on pieces of stone and bone^ 
suggest pcclimliuiry studies, for there must have b^n many painstakinja efforts before 
the mastcrpicoes were achievird. Dr Kuhn thinks that man rusde his nr^t attempts at 
art wlien be pieled up a stone with m accidental resemblance to an object and improved 
it by additioiial f4n.tches and earrings; and he menuons os an example the very rude 
leprescntaUion of the bead of « boize found at La Ferrasdie m the Donlcgne* He 
aupposes that walLpaintings began by daubiEt£ red ochre raucid g hand held against 
the rock or by making imprints of a hwd whjcii had been covered with the ochre^ AU 
art at fost was c^Eiliaity oaluraliatiCp though a few examples of Ornament in dots and 
lines ore found in depo«ita as old ss the Middle Aurignadan. 

Dr Kuhn gives a weil-niuatrated account of the East Spanish an^ and oontxacts it 
with the Franco-Canlabfian. Here ffie figures are usually not bokted/but grouped into 
sceoea^ often hunting scenes. Here they arc in the attitudes of IrveJy movement; and 
sit effects ore produced without shading, merely by sb'lMEy drai^'u Bilhouctte^. Most 
of tJie sketches are compantiTcly stniaU, md they are UBUoUy on the walk of rock^helters^ 
not in the rcmcuir recesses of caves;. They ore often superposed one on another* and (he 
latest of dl pass Into conventional symbob. Dr Kflkn thinks they beJimg to oU periods 
from the Anrignacian to (be Neolithic* and must be the handiwork of a rsoe distinct 
from that which produced the Fumcu-Cantabrijin art. 

The Capslait art an exposed rotdbHiurfytes in nortbem Africa is very eidiauitively 
treated* and the ilbistratiatui indude many beautiful pbologntpha by the author hkusdf. 
The archaic style of the bold indaed ourlinrs of the figures is well emphosbed. Dr 
K uhn points out that Lii £gypt*outline drawin]^ of the same type ore seen on the Neolitluc 
and early dynastic pottery^ and he cousideis that the F^eohthie passes ios^tbly into 
the Egyptinn culture. Wlien the SahsTS dried up, only the valley of the Nile remained 
habitable. Conditions here led to agricithure and dm mpid ^velopmcnt of hiimau 
endeaiivnir. 

In condufiion^ Dr KOhu dkcusBes the ever tbsorbing question of the meinJng of 
Palaeolithic art. He agnep with the general opiuion that U wm mainly mspired by ideas 
of magici ihough he admits that some of it—cspcelally the earliest—was due 10 purely 
aesthetic motives. Hia ooncise and dear itaicment of (he problem wilt be md with 
great interest. A. S* WoepwAiRD. 

A HISTORY OF THE ANCtENT WORLD. By M. Rostovtzeft, Vol. 1. The 
Orient and Greece, ir^nddrjxf by J* D. DoFP. O^d: iir thi Ci^ntdan Prm^ 
zml tiiiitim. 1930. pp, XU* +18* and 36 Jtgatet^ 90 phm. ZU. 

It is scarcely necessary to introduce Rostovtzetfft wxjrk, which afier being 
repriiited io k now jn its secoml edition. Altliough no changes hare been mode 
in the tectpcuia dealing with Greece, the auibor has been led 10 ccrtiiin Additions 

in his diaptefS on the Orient by the finds made during recent yeois. llrae addtliona 
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lor dw moat pm of new planes, with full descriptiot® of dbe essential featuns of 
the d^i^nes. Such u i^he ca», for ioatance, with the (oyal tombs of Ur. where a 
ttproductioa of the Sisnd^ ’ is girai, uid with the Sumerian palace of Kish, The 
treating of Onentat history are intenselk ^ivjd, and til praise is due to the amhor 
for devoting ao much of h» volume to ihia aobjeet, to which most ancient hisiorLuia 
Mign only haF ^ importanar that they give to OtoCce, u if Asia and Egypt were not 
the cradle of avilisttoa, and as if behind Greets were not the But! The ninety pktM 
n^y of them containing sev-erat figurea, arc Mcellcnt and form an mirivailed wrfes of 
lUustratioiis, inasmuch as not only the classic worla of art are ahown l^t also other* 
that are very characteristic but less well known. The book condudea with a bibltofiraolu- 
cal auintnary; to u alio a chmnological table in which, while assigning the ustaJ date 

end of the fourth iml^muj|iB.c.-to the beginningof the epoch hitherto considered 
to hffltoncal in to jet peihe(^ m view of recent knowfedge. M, Rratovudf pbires the 

Mw LemWSAV. 

prOhstobiques dans la HjRfcr de 

de ta I tUr, ,930. pp. xi, 331 and 30 pfote,. 191 ttxt.Jigur«. PrUt 

Readert of the first volume of this wort which aonesnNrt U j j 

inteimenta of the Ha&ienau forest, have ever aw^tod 

the puhltcaiinn of iis companion on the Imn Agt: that they have Sil 
wait has been dire partly to M . Sdiadfer'i mifisS to Syria m mao wW“ 
been renewi^ with aucli brilliant results, and panJv to the estctJng standanl of wnr^ K* 
hto » «,rebt«ily tot Itolfin writing. 

Thiri®* “ ^ b«t publication, that have been preduced foFranoe 

'* type-wtting dear and the fount, pleasant - the 

photograjihy la at wont to erable and someriruM quite exrellcnt. anJ to ito 
hne-diBwings m tlie text, which reprewni about a iho^d obto fo™ - ^ 

to tiu patuuiw and ikill onls occatibnally maircd bv 
aerioua critidm of them is that the index-figures ami n™ to ahoutd 
ati^ more boldly arul legibly writtcri—as it », it is often ouite hairi fai^r 

their aid which ubjeci of a «t b which. ^ ^ 

The tfiultitude of Iron Age harmws in the Ksmenau disrEr^ »i, u 1 * ■_ 

Strasbourg and die nortbeni frontier of Al«re, all helonp to ib^ ’** ^twetn 

sutisi L. Tio= .ficr .Wch V't 

tn the Gaulish manner came in. The Jiret part of ihe book Jya TtelSiJ. 
mventnry of eveiy known grave -group. M. Schaeffer has evSemlv be™ IVo! 
pains to verify Ae aswiciatinn, of objects in the eioune from olH ** ^ pcatesi 

IWl's notes' and sketche. form tbe^tmdpd reS^d 

valuable senes of wboUy relbble material for the history of^aUatatt a most 

in each group being illustrated all together and u far as poasihlc^r^^”’ ^ 

In the !icc»nd part, an the ollujf himd* each cksa of ob^ 
treated chranobgically in t1« light of the evidence recorded in^ihE 
paratrve material, which the author has teabusly soiight^t 2l^rS£S fiij 

a66 ^ 
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Italy* Tl^c essay on feminine dusctuiae and ftdoti^ent b mtwt important fbr m tmi* 
mefit of bitfochcs, pins^ brajoelrta^ and UircSi oml in particukjr of tbe pecuimr seipcni- 
ornamented tom of t^ find lldbloti pbw, of wbicb 4 dbtdbution-map (p. ^38) b 
gi\nen« AliOp %hc splendid nutterid provided by the dei%r;ttje<l bton2e bclia U reviewed 
m ft dolfid esftiiy establishing tiiac ^cy weio_ worn (tn Abace at least) cxeJusittly by 
womco, and that the bbtory of their decorative design proceeds from an initmlty rich 
variety of geometric and subject}, through degrra of sunplificatbn in which 

figure subjects dtuppear. to final decadence and monotony, ccpripmeni b 

as welully tralcd, and the fottay should imve a speasi intereat for Et^lish resdcfs, 
fbr^ as b poioted out in die mtn>dui:tk>o with admowledgemcnt to Mr Ihi^in^p it t^'aa 
in tbe tlppei: Rhineland that tbe KoJlslatt pot-types of the Low Cotiotrie^ ongtnated, 
wbidi at die end of the epoch wxie hrotigh* over la Eritain. 

In g^nciat, die cbintmUigical review makes it dear ibat the orthodoa fouribid 
Hftlbtate chronology cannot be rigidly applied all over Coitral Europe, and for 
that leason oortiporotive work like M. ScWffer'B between one ctdtore-^proviiice and 
amthcr k all the iiwfe essential. The four phases he ddiniits for Haguenan are (1} 
transition from the Briicuce A^t begiiming nevmhdcas after 1 complete btcak in oon- 
tiniuty marked by the incursion of Umfkld people, (a) middle Hidbiatt, corresponding 
towfihly to the orthodox liallamt c and tatiicr Dp (3) ind Hslktatt, (4) earlieet Ttne. 
Save under exceptional influence, the rite is mhuznatioit ibitmgbout, and the body te 
normally placed m the make-up of the banrow iteelT, not in a gnive benoith jr. 

Concerning absolute dating, M. Schaeffer b rciicent t jwhapa at present tlib is 
vrise^ For the crudal ceaturies Ivtween the breakHjp of the hliddJe Bronze Age ailtures 
and the La Tine periodf cve^ province of Eurow has its coutribudong to the culstmijding 
pfoblerus and to their solution, in M . Schaeffer^s bondsi those of Abaoe have become 
of the fiTBt ttnportance. But any ultunLate work of synth^b musl rely for accurote 
diromnlogy on the huitB of intereive work in the Near East, May it be givim to M. 
Schaeffer to do there for the whok of Europe ^mething of what he lioa &)ite for hu 
own countiy, OtfUSTOFttia IIawms. 

hflSSlON ARCHEOLOGIQUE EN haute DJIiZni^ (igjfl). Piir A- FomuiAan- 

(Offprint from Syria, 1930, fp, 33 ^- and fim p/nte). 

Knowing ihe iffluourabk pbce which the Earron hokh ox the pioneer of the punuit 
ol archaMlagy from the air, readem of ANTtOumr should be specially interested in tbii 
all tiKj brief report, Th€ dtiOprign which it describes bsTcd less thiin three montlu^, 
and it is indeed Astonishing that Father Poidebaid ahould have been able witbm such a 
brief space of time to idd so much to our knowledge of this particukr part of the eafiiem 
frontier of the Roman Empire, The result b due not tnerely to the effecrive use of 
the actophmr by skilled milit^ obserrm^, bol a 1 ^ 10 the admlrmhle oomhiruLtion of 
rcstroiui and foresight with which the whole expedirion w» managed, Ferfectly definite 
objectives wero wfected far luvesd^iion, suid atiendon was strictly mm^trsted on 
each of these in mm. The oouncry e]!^ln^L^Iled lies west of « tine between Nkibis and 
Singorsi md il h instrvicthe to noic the succesdve limitti drmn by the Romans os 
borhoriim pressure incmaed. The present siimmary tvas commtmlcatod m the 
Asd^iie des Inscriptions ct Belles Lettres. When the full account h published, 
itudents of HadrianW'all sbotdd hml in it not t Iktic matcrul that should be of viltm 
for oompaiative purposes^ GiorG^ Macoonmu, 
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TIIE DEFENCES OF THE ROMAN FORT AT MALTON (Iteman Miltnn 
r>isinct, report no. i). By PatLiF Cordeii, mji., H. MATrrNGLY, 

U.A., atid M. R. Hull, mji. I.tidt : Ramon Aatigmtia CammiUet of the Yorhhwe 
Arthettdqgical SiKtety, 1930. pp. i|6, 4^ f> and h^~tane. 

This, the second ^Imne of the series that is to deal with Roman Mallon loit district, 
is even better than ils predeceawir. Clear namiive, exocUent plans, Hctkms, and 
half-tones, und full illmtntian and description of the pottery that dates the many levels 
involved, combine to make a report as good and as leadabte na any that we lave seen. A 
few yests agti,it was not ettm certain that there was a Roman fort at Maluin; now, thanb 
to the energy of Dr Kirk and his collea^cs, Ju existence and an outliiic of its history 
hare been established ; and from jMr Philip Corder's pen comes a puhlicaLion for which 
all atudents of Roman Britain will be grateful. Among the outstanding results we will 
mentian two; the site was clearly occupied early in the reign of Vewian nerhaiM 
earlier than York itself; and in the 4tli century-, when York^^garrison^mi E haJJ 
been rednoccl, Malmn was held in force. The coastal defena system may well have 
ocQ^ned Ae change. Mr Maitiiigly'i treanneni of the ooins » full and matmeave * 
the dwcnption and drawings of the figured ’ samian * are not up to the standanl of the 
rest of this iwlirebk wvtk, BmuiT. 

A LITTLE GUIDE TO ESKD^VLE. Written and iJImroted hy 
Vltmrtton : AddmoM^ >93®, 6d. ^ 

With a doren pages^ text and four full-page photographs, this little guide-book 
whose author the name of a wdl-known local antiquary beneath a eraocful 

noM-Avp/ame, » tlmroughty to be recommended to all who riait West Cum&:rhinti 
Much of It la conareed with the anliquitiCi of the valley—prehistoric, Roman, medievs] 
-^d It u of exreUent quality. r q CoLUNcwom. 

TIIE POrnC E^DA IN THE UGHT OF ARCHAEOLOGY. By BtftcHt Nerma^. 
Cootmtry i Ptthlukedfor the Vikat^ Soevty by Cutiis and Beamifk, 193 j, yj, 6d. 

T*hc Viking &dety ha* done ^|| in supplementing an earlier publication. Stiema’* 
^unt of ^ archacobgicil matertal in Beareulf, by this companion study of (he P«Uc 
Edda and tt w to be eongratulatcd on reeuring Dr fiirgyr Nemum as sut^r. His work 
^R a slender little ^y, but it ia unquHtioiiably a valimbk and inteitsiing experiment ■ 

I say eapmffrrtif because the success of th« study was not by any niej^ a foreoim-.' 
®nchuicn. » 1^ t. .«U, lii,], ««kn/, L 

l^pKirn «id I noua th .1 u> ll»,l «l»n Or Nmnur fi„* , tderS, i" 

objects that hc^hevw he ™ date lie very honestly warn* us that he » deslina with 
psssges that philoIoE^ts might pemiaely choose m imerpret diHerently, M? m™ 
tmpr^mn, how^r, is that auilwr him made out a very good arela^loficd case 
tti whole-hearted support of the modem view of the chionofoov of iK.. r*™,, 
luy. n» ^b. .h.. Dr Nrr™ .,.id b, Hd &« b. 

«idenceis for fi™ bet^ the JiiijWrtani wntributbi, to the complete arguii^ 
-nic chief .lera dlsms^ are frosted gli^ gobkis, «her disl**. jewelled mrta!vit>rk; 

totted ^Id guSIara. and ailrer neck-tmgs, and Dr Nertnan also makes 
excelkiit use of h» pTeliminary survey of the ' Gold Age * (ajj. 400-cwf and thr 
■ Silver Age * in the north. The iiluiitation* are familiar, bin SJjidSt oi^ eacclS® 
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myonlf t^mnplaiciC abcaut the book h that ihe mthor ought h$tt inmskted far m elIZ 
bk numefOuft from the pcsenm ; Qcisby mskca s mrfier tiriKomc compiui^n 

tD thk little book. D. KsNOtici:. 

GREEK^ROMAN TREASURES OF GERMAN MUSEMrlS. Edii^ 1 ^ 

Kiessl ami Ehn^ Thiele. Berliit: Jerrofttare t9S9. 

De&tgocfl TO atimct tourists to Gcimiui ond Au^trism museinn^ of Oiisaiirfll unliquitlesi 
A scries of qisitc generd qnid^ by oJEckls of ihtse mirsetuiis on Graeco^RomaiEi aculp- 
tuocp pottery, ctCp, in the^ cDllcctiona^ frith soulc illustratiaot- llie rrussi intcicsTing 
feature ia an account of the new mnsemii in Berlin for ihc Pergamme Alur and other 
acchitficturc. The Eoglis!! m (as the title suggi^ta) AOfnetiino^ imoonifortjihk, bnl never 
incompiehen^ible. Many pinnef iiEnies require levkicji: Mileti Marc Aureh etc.; 
aJao such forms us ^ Leeythes ^' Silencs ** The touiiat will find ihis bixiklet iAlonnad ve; 
it inefudea iwu {iage$ of tahuJateil informAtlop as to the hourly charges, and so on, of 
the forioiis muscimu. 

The series of pha|j0gi7i|ibie Introducilons to the history of art produced by the 
Unlveniity of h^Imburg (published by Teubner) describes bigh praise, and should^ at 
reasonable priee^ be vriiMy patroinaed in ihiacoimtry. We have recdficd the following 
Olympiachc Kunst (Introduction by R. Hamojin), igaj. 

Criechische Tcmpel (intzoJumon by P. EjvcK *9^4- 
Tempel Ftalicni (mtimuction by F.O. Rafe)^ 1924. 

Each contaUia about 6 q jliustrarioitSi e^cceltentlj reproduced from new pbotueiaphs^ 
cmbnictRg many very uaefiil views of details the capital of cnlumns), and some 
eatccedingly beautiful pirtnra^ The Ol^pia number is chiefly concerned with the 
temple sculptum ; the Hermes and the Nike of Paioaio$ ate ohn mdnded. The Greek 
teniplca range chronoiogicdly from the Otd Temple at Corinth to Ltiat of Olympiaik 
Zeus at Atl^ns. The EtoJian number givesp on account of tlie benu preservation of 
many bnildlnp, perhaps a better oonception of the world in which Greeks and Rontons 
liwd. A bibliography printed on a Usoae page to ruceompany the Temple tiumbers 
will he tiseful, espedftlly if it ts kept up to date by periodie ee-i$$iie. The price of each 
number js 3 iimjks in atiff paper eover^ or | marl^ bound. 

DIVINITA IGNOTE. By Sttvio Fekri, i^inAae r FdfktrAi, 1930. pp. 148 tdih 
44 plat^ and 49 Jigur^, i&o /iVf. 

AGRlGENTO, By Pikro jMakconi* Firemen Vtiltrc^hf, 1930. pp, 238 tnth 
ifia too A>f. 

The youthful and energetic Sodeta Magna Green is bringingoui under the direction 
of U^Zonotti^^Blafico a ^Hes entitled ^ U Me^oqgiortio artisticoMii which these form the 
third and fijurth voltunes. Each of ihcm is very fbfly and hancbomely i 11 ustraTed» Vol. 1 
of the scries is by Alda Levi, and ikaU with the leTracottos in the of Naples ; 

toL iij by T. Brensoo^ comrsts of 52 drawings, with m ACcoropanyirijr text, entitled 
' Visiom di Calabria V 

^ DivitrM Igmfe is in two psrts^ of which the second may be familiar to some readers 
as it has already appeared m afn^t the same form in ti^ EoUtftim d*Artf of 1927, 
It is a ducusaion as to the proper comporitioit and resturvlion of tlic fragments of two 
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cmitttrian gnjups foimd M Locri (Gcrace in Cakhria). IV will not «lbw that 

these m simply tbc figora of Gwtor and P^lliiat but ODnsIden ihcm rather ns unnamed 
connected with funenity TWa b the mVr loo»e link wHcli connecta 

part 1 wiiii part i,, a very iMirioui essay of which ii b dilHcult to give an impression In 
brief form Feni b concenved primarily with trying to explain tlwt meaning and aignifi- 
ranee of varioiii" unknown gCMb ' (a long scries, amonpt which one was noted by S. Paul) 
and objects of cult uonnected with them. The ewiay opens with illufltratbna and 
descriptionB of the enigmatic ftilieleaa biata found at Cynuie. It piotwda to diacuaa 
wiih a good deal of curious Lcaming and much ingenious bocy the syiuboltam of the 
tomb-form, and all the accessories in sculptum and poue^ which belong to it* Though 
son^what too imagtnntive the author has some interesting suggesrions and reflections. 

Marconi's AgngenSo is very different tn style,! quite direcl record of ihc eacavatkms 
made by him In the last few years at Agrigento, as we must imw Icam to call the familiar 
Giigcnti. The rwulta add a great deal to onr previous knowledge luid in some respects 
modify tt, Maiwm finds, for instance, that Freeman's ^ry reasonable theory of the 
pmeess by which the dry grew La in wntiadittion with the archaeobgied evidejuoe. The 
walla w^re apparently laid out in their full extent at ilic ntoment when the city wai 
founded, hlkrconj has new mfotmarion to add about ah the temples^ but espedahy 
about the Olympiekin where hisexca^Tiuona have solved tire chief riddles nf the construe- 
tbn. Big moat interesling discoveriea however, are those rekting to the woratip of 
chilionisn deities at altars older than any of the temples. Very importaot, too, are the 
traces of archaic temples of the 6th century preening the well known 51b century 
e»tnp]es whidi sbll exist for our wonder and admimbn. The book k mdispeimabre 
to all who are making a dou study of Greek temples or of Siedian archaeology. 

D. Randall MacIveb. 

THE FLOOD : NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD STORV. By Hajwld Peake. K^m 

Paul, 1910. pp. X, i 34 p S^- 

Among the diflerent r^ces nf Wcslttti Asia, liie ancient tradition was preserved 
of i fK>m 3 far nwre immciiflc than the smiual ovi^ribwings of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
This cflcastmphic destruetbn of the oouniHes go afFected wis never forgotten, and its 
history has been told in such accounts ag the Hebrew story of the Deluge or the 
fkbyloniim poem <m the same object. The excavatbne. quite recently made at Hr in 
ancieni Sttnreria (lower Mrsopneiink) and at Kish in indeiit Akkad (middle MeaDpo*- 
tamk) have rci-Tejlcd trarea of thk floods in the shspo of an alluvial deposit, more or 
If ^ thickly spread, which Inteirupred the course of civilixadoiii Hut the culture 
strata oepunt^ by the deposit are not enrirely the same at Ur as at Ktsh, where 
traces of two or even three inundatbna hare been found. Mr PeakeV special merit is 
thjii he attempts to ooordxnate these different data. Uiing the straligrapmeat evidciuct, 
he bold* that the two prtnetpa] floods^ndieated by the deposits at Ur and by the first 
fkposit at Kish--«ere oantemporafieous. He then investigates tbc pc^ibilicy of 
applying to these rauiia the historipil data in our pGrsscssion. He auggects the date of 
5000 n.C- for the beginnings of dviliration in Xletopotamia and Ekm, then 4250 for the 
period of the first flood, 39 joforthes^oju d i thus 375^0 wo uld l)c the date uf the fim dyn^tj 
of Ur, with the cuter* MeS'iakm-dug, Shnbad^ aiud die unknown king licr hushand, 
while Mes-arnii-paddi. hitherto considered as a member of the firat dynasty at Ur, 
would belong to the secx?nd, dating from about 3595 ax. Mr Feadee^s ffUggesEjoii& desen% 
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oQimdefumn, for he haA kDim]ed|e of aU the ckmenta q( c 3 ie firoblem ; hm 

I think fhit ^ Ahotik! put coruidenihlv Utex the <lAt<« which he ptopate$ fhr ibe Gnt 
dyiusty of Ur ] I have ^ven my rrjfioos ebewhrre in thia On one point, 

however, t ugrec with him ; the trsoH of script fotming the nniiir Mcs-knLiiii-<lu|^, 

cngrai'cd on iwro golden bowJs from bis tomb^ coulu only ga back to a perind just heroic 
ihc dynnary of ^^de, so ihat Mci-bilflniKJug should not be pUixd among the finst 
occupants of ' myd tombahut among ^ Im-i. As miy be seen from ihis short 
tummiry, Mr deals In this book with one of the moat captivating prablctm of 

the primitive history of Mesopotamia. G, CoHTmM}. 

A HISTORY OF AMCIENl' PERSIA FROM ITS EARLIEST BEGINNINGS TO 
THE DEATH OF AL^ANDER IHE GREAT. By R. \\\ Roc:ait 3 * Nem 
York rmJ London i ScribntTt pp, t 3 t, 393, 63 and pianr, jnt. 

The value of Dr R. W, Rog^r^* Amitnt Orient is t^uffident gnarantce of the excellence 
of hid present work, which ii more limtled in scope, h appeal^ at sm opportune tin»f 
lot the recent dbeo^'eriw in Pcnia und the fuller rtsearch oontcmplated there give ft 
special mterest. The author has oompilod what has hithertti been lacking— a. gon^d 
h^dboak deolbg eidiisirely with Persia. His bjolc oo\e« the period of the Adue- 
meiiids, when the name of Fensia ftmt began to be uHrd for the iianian plnteaui the Elam 
or * tughhintU * of the Assyto-Babyluuians, Mr Rogers first gives a short account of 
the oountiy, the origtiu of the M^es and Pemans who peopled ii^ and the religious 
system which they dcrelnpcd; he then tmeei reign by reign die politic! and lodal 
hisiory of Pemia, those struggles 10 overthrow the power of the Palace and In unravel 
Its intriguet^ and tlic cesscle^ attempts at imperial aggrandiTement. We fioc the conquest 
of Egypt, the eahniBtiun caused by the Persian w^rs, and all the eventa up to Ateaander's 
conquest ;ind the organiaatiun of h» new empire. The f 1 lustrations are chosen to show 
us the mcui diaracterutk monuments of Persian chriliaadant to whatever pioxinor of 
the Empire they belong ; in the case of the last period, place of honour is given to the 
famaus sarcopbagus^said to be Akstander's,discovered at Sidon and now In themtiseum 
at StambouL One of the strLkiDg quahtiet of the book ifi luddity and the due weight 
given to facts Mocniding tci their lekdve importance. " G. Co«TEWW. 

SUMERL\N LEXJCAL TEXTS FROM THE TEMPLE SCHOOL OF NIPPUR, 
By E. Ctimiu.^ (University of Chicago, Oriental Institute PublicationB, toL vi, 
Cuneifomiseriesvo!.]), Ctdcogo^ UtdoanityPew^ t93c* ia6piafer. 421, 

Tlie tablets published in this volume lomL part of the coUcctifJfi in the museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania at FhibdelphJa ; they consist of teitts in the Sumenan 
tonguep the work of scribes from the Tempk of Nippur (the modem Niffer). Owing 
iu the complicated cufudfnmi script and to the u$c of SiimcriicOi a sacred innguage, 
ainiiiltaneously with that of Asayrio^Bahytnniaii, the vernacular, vxry mimy schools of 
scribcA Ature, tisiially associaUid with temples, llic ubkts having such itn origin fnim 
sdmcltmes the actual library ; someEmes they are model examples or the wurk of pupils, 
and they iUn^Trate il>e memod of the aerib^' appreiiticeship. The lists are made up 
dthcr of words that are sytwinymcms or at Ica&t very cIdm in rnenningj or else they are 
names of deities or gcogriphiDit lennSp or names of objects such as stones or fiekU^ or 
names of ofGdalsp etc. But in spite of thk rcmarkuble variety, the scribe take» pains 
to be complete in each new range of suhjecta« even at tlus cost of monoiDny. 'The tablets 
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we inscribed buth on the obverse snd reverse, end pften tbe texts on either aide very 
eonsiderxbty in ehamctcr: their contents we not wbitranlv choaen,b<il ue npitidnctians 
of St) origind wbid) in seme cues is sdU exunl, or vsristions on thsl origtnsl. They 
can be ikted to about 2000 njC., and form part of a ]exico|taphicaJ compitsikin in use up 
to the fall of the Assyrian empire- Dr Chiera’a transcripts sic weU done and will be 
moer useful 10 Assyriao scholars; he has modes rto table oontrihution to our knowledge 
of tbe stsnditrd of teaming attoined by the ftabytonion scribes. G. CoNTBfAU. 

LA T£N£ in NIEDEROSTERREICH. By R. PnTtowi. (Materialen xur 

Urgescbichte Oatenrieba v), PuhlaM (y Prhau Prttt 0/ the Anlhnifolt^aeke 

Gaelhchi^l, Viottta, 1930. pp. 136, fiata md map. 20 jt.iL 

In publishing a detailed account of La Tine folds In Lovmr Austria Pittiom hat 
done a great service. Thinks to thia hook and to two adminible contributions by M^br 
and Merhait, our knowledge of lower and Upper Auatrii and the Tyrol during the 
Ls Tine period is by no means inadequate—would thia were bo of Styria and Carintbia 1 

[ti the Hallatatt fieriod (he cultures of UpHr and Lower Austria differ BiiangcJy 
from each other, and there i» little cviilence si tMt time fbr idstioiu front west to cast 
aioag ibis section of the Danube valley, Pitthuii ohwves thai the same state of things 
existed—at all cVEnta as far as southern imports were ooncemed—during the 
early La Tine phase. This, as iudicateo, is probably due to the two regionB in 
questkiii being linki^ to the aomh by dtffeicnl nuto, ew., the Cditml and Eastern 
' amber'R>utea which connected up with nonhein Etruscan and Atestine territory 

ceapecthTly. 

Pittite's theory of origin of the lenticular ftnak (the earliest examples of whldi 
occur during La Tine A in Eastern Bavaria and Wesieni Bohemia) though stinctiw is 
surely unsound. The Lower AiBtrian examples do not occur before In Tfne b. 
Piettoni derivea the tenucular fiaak from degenerate late Hallatatt derivantes of the 
ViHsnovan biconJcal ossuary found in Southern Styria and Lower Austria (cf. Gg, 14a). 
This pre-snpposes the existence of s late Hallstatt culture in northeast Bavaria, and' 
west Bobcmii (where tire earliest teoricular Basks appear) more or less identical with ihat 
found in aouilrem Styria and Ujwct Austru, which is far from being true. Ckmin of 
the types diusified by Pitttoni in his mup of derivxlivei from the lenticnlar flask (e.jf , 
plate l; 2,4 and 7—all La Tfrie c:)show greater affinitiet with notthwt Bavarian La 
Tine A forms other ihan (he lenticular fluk (e.g., Lindenachmidt, AllertSmer awtrer 
Aridauc&m rcrarit, v, pt. 50, n«. %. 899. 901). Further, the La Tine e Vessel from 
Wnllathal (pi. I, a) resembles (he La Ttne a um from a recently excavated lumidua 
St Maxglan near Srixbvrg (cf. Wiener Prdhist. Zeituhr, xvji, *030^ p *gV 

Wimroer's excuisus on the La Tine burials from Uunttaitisddff with their 
rannacted skeletons and #kulls is of great interest. In mnirexiun with the 

latter one it reminded nf the trilobe cranial amulet found in s La Tiire context at 
Somme Bionire (Maine). Simflar amulets, but in bronze, occur in the late Hallsixrt 
cemetery at Les Jogsaaes. near Epemay, M de Navam®. 


Mr J. B. Priestley 

wToU : ‘ * TiV Amtnca (h&e are gmiiemm aUied 
*harkers* Tfey sland in fr&tU of the 
shows and bellow their attractions to the 
whole shrinking world. Thai is my rdle 
here, and proud I am to bark for The 
London Mercury. / know no other 
periodical—I cannot even call to mind one 
of the past — that would have given hospi-^ 
laiiiy to authors and stories 

All that piddic of persons with taste shotdd make a 
poini of reading The London Mercury- It commands 
^ike be^ work in contemporary journalism and is 
**hospitable to every sort of sane experimeni** 
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Editorial Notes 

AS we write the excavating season in England is in full swing. 
/A Vemlamium (St, Albans), Colchester, Richborough and Hcm- 
bury arc all sites of first-rate importance, and the;^ are all, 
needless to say, in go^ h^ds. In Wales the prehistoric liilf-fort of 
Llantnelin above Caerleon is again being attacked, and on Hadrian’s 
Wall the vicut of Housesteads and the fort of Birdnsw^d. It U not 
witliout significance that at four of these seven sites attention is being 
directed to native settlements outside Roman towns (or forts). In ^e 
Cotswolds new ground is being broken at Salmonsbiiiy, outside 
Bourton-on-the- Water, where a small walled town is being excavated. 
This, too, b an outstanding site, and it has yielded both Roman and 
pre^Roman remains. 

^ «N at 

If the season of 1032 is equally eventful—and already it promises 
to be—we shall have plenty to show our guests during the International 
Congress of Prehbtoric and Protohistoric Studies which meets in 
London next summer (25 to 30 JulyJ. It b gratifying to know that 
the prcliniinary discussions in Bcme nave had ihb satbfactory result, 
for it was no secret that certain difficulties had to be overcome. 
Gatherings tike thb serve a useful purpose if they make known to 
one another the real workers in a common field of research. The 
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best results are often achieved as much by formal and informal 
discussions as by the reading of papers. At the ideal Congress, as at 
the best dinners, there would be lew speeches but many opportunities 
of personal intcrcouTse. 

at 

The Congress may well prove to be a landmark in the history of 
archaeology t for a new start was made at Berne. The representatives 
of sixteen nations agreed that it would be both easier and more desirable 
to tound a new Congress than to revive the old one. This bold, but 
obviously right, decision the meltable outcome of recent events, 
and we feel sure that, under the capable direction of its permanent 
Coundl, the new Congress will have a prosperous career. The British 
representatives on the Council are Sir Charles Peers and Professor 
L. Myres, and the British secretaries Professor Gordon Childe and 
Mr Christopher Hawkes. 

oe at 

There was a friendly argument at Berne about the title of the 
Congress itself (with its implirations)—whether to retain the old one 
(Congr^ intemationaux d\Antbropologie et d^Arch^ologie prdhisto. 
riques) or invent a new one. '^e second rauisc was almost unanimously 
adopted, and the new title is International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohisioric Studies. _ We think the decision was a w-tse one. 
In theory, no doubt, the mingling of archaeology and anthropology is 
quite proper, hut in practice the fusion is often very incomplete, and 
is not likely to be assisted by the holding of a joint Congress, '^ere 
are however certain aspects of anthropology in which archaeologists are 
directly interested—such subjects for inst^ce as the megalith-makers 
of Assam or die cave-dwellers of Tunisia. Here are found living 
survivals of priimtive cultures, wliich contrihute directly to an under' 
standing of prehistoric conditions. We are glad that, under the new 
constitution, such subjects will not be ruled out. They are on quite a 
different footing from the unrelated study of primitive customs Md the 
anatomy of the human body. 

or a* Vi* 

For instance, a motion-picture like Mr Hi lion Simpson’s of primitive 
life in the Aurb raountaina of Algeria falls well within the scope of 
the Congress, From such displays it is possible to learn more about 
the sort of life prehistoric man led than from many archaeolugit^ 
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papers. For it must be confessed that lectures vnth a * humm touch* 
of this kind do much to relieve the monotony of technical discourses, 
and are always well attended by both specialists and the genepal public. 
Aktiquity has consistently advocated the policy of flood-lighting the 
past by means of the present. We believe that rnuch anthropological 
research, however valuable in itself, docs not achieve tliis result, and 
had therefore better be left to its own spcdallsts, 

^ 

One of the inevitable recurrent by-producte of excavation is the 
controvcisy about leaving excavations open, as opposed to filling in. 
This cropped up three years ago in the London papers, and Ute proa 
and cons were stated by an experienced digger. Theorcticaily, the best 
course to adopt after uncovering the ruins of a town, palace, temple, or 
other building, is to leave them open for inspection under suitable 
weatherproof protection. The classic instance of thb is the Palace of 
Minos at Cnossos in Crete. Here protection, admirably combing 
with a minimum of legitimate restoration, has been carried out in 
irreproachable style by Sir Arthur^ Evans. In this country similar 
conservative measures have been carried out by the Ancient Momiments 
Branch of H Office of Works, whose achievements in this direcrioti 
are still too little appreciated. (In order to realise what we owe to an 
enlightened policy of conservation, critics should watch some southern 
craftsman reconstructing the past from a single brick or from a few 
loose tesserae). 


^ US at 

But the argument is not one which can be profitably conducted on 
purely thcoretSal lines. Those w^ho advocate the leaving open of 
ruins’should risii some of the Long Barrows and Roman Villas that were 
ravaged and left desolate during the last century. Rain, frost and 
vegetation will soon have destroyed them utterly. In nine cases out 
of ten it is a duty to re-covcr the" remains with earth, ^d_in the tenth 
lo construct some weatherproof protection. This practice is now pretty 
generally observed in Great Britain, but the difficulties to be met are 
sometimes forgonen, and no harm will be done by restating them for 
the benefit of the intereated parties. Needless to say we have no 
particular modem instances in mind. 
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Nadonal and other Jibrariea are used so generally that wc 

^ Friends of 

the ^alIDIlaI Ubranra which has been fomed. Everyone knows that 

hb^ca are the iasi institutions to receive proper fSida] assistance, 
and the amotmt aUotted from public sources is ludicrously small for 
are «p^ed* From time to time we ai 4 informed 
^ a ^Uecuon of papera of the utmost importance for 

the study of National History is likely to leave the coun^ or that 
boo^ of rantjr are to be oflfered for sale, and that th? ordinary 
^ds available arc inadequate to acquire them* It is in such 

T” he of use, Jusi m the National 

Art-CoUections Fimd has saved many a masterpiece for En eland bo 

J “^>>000010 as gtL a force in 

and vrkdt on account of their historical, UleSry^ 
bibhographical interest, should become National propertVe ^ 






The word ' National' does not imply that such purchases will 
necessOTly always \x made for the great libraries. It u proposed to 
fi^e the ^nsmuuon of the Society so that assbtanre nirKen 
to umversity. mumapal, and other libraries, which in UiL sUS 
capacities serve the needs of the communitv at w& *-t i 

the happy idea of including them, "““"“y « We welcome 






To he really cHcctive^ wide and £i!eiieroti4 ■ % 

we fi^ sure that this will be forthcoming, even 
Inquiries concerning the Sodetv, and suLcriotioiMrS^ u 
the Hon, Secretary, W H. D, w! 2 , u 


History in Art 

by Sir Flinders Petrie 

Edtcardi Profuiar Egypiokf^., Lmdm Utaoernty 

W HEN we look at the great diversity of man^s activities and 
interests, it is evident how much space they afford for reviewing 
his history in many different ways. To most of our histodans 
the view of the political power and course of le^sladon has seemed 
all that need be noticed ; others have dealt with ^tory in religion, or 
the growth of mind in changes of moral standards, as in Lecl^'s hne 
work- In recent years the history of knowledge in medicine, in the 
applied sciences, and in abstract mathematics, has been profitably 
studied, as affording the basis of civilization. The purely mental view 
is shown in the sociM Ufe and customs of eadi and expressed in the 

^wth of Art. This last expression of man^s spmt has great advantages 
in its presentadoR \ the material &om different ages is of a comparable 
nature, and it is easily placed together to contrast its differences. 
Moreover it covers a wider range of time than we can yet observe in 
any other aspect of man''s past. No doubt it touches only a portion of 
man*s scope, but it is as essential to his nature as any of the other aspects 
thatjwe have named. 

The appreciatian of Art has varied with the taste of the times. 
In the Renaissance the sculptures that were retrieved were used as 
adjuncts to the social life of the age ; they served to decorate the villas 
and gardens, they were fitted Into the current requirements, were 
restored, or poHshed, or me^ly used up like any other materiab sub¬ 
servient to the wishes of man and the life of the tunes. To our pr^ent 
taste, all thin^^ ancient are used to enable us to penetrate to the life 
of their own times ; we humbly set ourselves aside, and seek for the 
labours of the past, not to add to our own productions, but to tty to 
see life from the ancient point of view. We wish to dunk like a Greek 
or an A^ynan in contemplating their work and, by means of it, to enter 
into their hfe as much as w'e are able. 

Some of us may sympatl^c moat wth the crude struggles for 
expression, as in the cubism or jazz of our own day; others value more 
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the freshness of the final trace of archaism in the quattrocenta and the 
Maidens of pre-Persian age, or the archaisUc work of Hadrian and of 
our pre-Rafaeiites; at the other extreme, our grandfathers preferred 
the full-blown erorcssion of Correggio or the pomposity of Rome. 
Whatever stage of the cycle of Art was cherished mattered little— 
the cycle went on os it had gone on in all ages, through growth and 
deca^. \Miethcr the brilliance of spring, the fulness of summer, or 
the rich fruit of autumn were more pleasing, the * Great Year' could 
still be observed &om any point of view. The last two generations 
have given us the power to trace these cycles of Art through a fer longer 
ranee than our fore-runners could grasp. Eight or nine revoluUons of 
civilization are in our view, and from them we can trace the similarities 
of their course, and so peredTC the general make-up of the mind of man, 
separating that which is constitutional in his life from the changes 
of his dreumstsnees. 

To understand these changes, we need to have the material &cts 
laid before us in a comparable form, without mere redundancy but with 
complete coherence, so that each stage can be grasped in its source and 
its fruition. Such an exposition of special periods is needful for study, 
quite apart from mere samples in general volumes which give first 
impressions. ^ 

We may notice here some recent works of both these classes, 
important is The Sculpture and Sadpiors of the Greeks,^ 
by Miss Richter, curator of Classical Art at New Haven. Thb provides 
an excellent ^ries of over seven hundred phoiogmphs, chosen and 
arranged to give a real exposition of tiiree hundred pages of text, and 
^ wrajTt a mere pirtu^ book like too many publishers^ ventures. 
J he text deals with tanous branches of the art, and ivith the hisiory 
ot the sculptors. For every fact and opinion quoted, full references 
Me given, and a valuable * tentative chronology ’ states the essential 
farts forjudgm^t on each example by historical references and details. 
Thus wc have here the material for outlining other questions, which 
are not debated or suggested in the text, but which enable an enquirer 
to handle in one volume some matters which would otherwise need a 
library of fohos. 

Two prominent t^uestions we may glance at here, for which this 
volume supphes fimt aid. The fashion of the iliac line, or the emphasis 
ot Jtilncss over the extending into a strong basal line to the abdomen, 


‘ Milfocdr Oxford UniWfftjtj Freas^ ^ 930 ^ 55#- 
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is only too obtrusive in later stahi^, No such feature appears in 
ilie earlier work; Uie tiips and groins are treated perfectly naturally 
down to 430 b.Gm as in the Parthenon^ and such naturaliam extended 
to 350 B.c. at the Mausoleum, The emphadc iliac line first appears in 
420 B.c. at Phigalcia, and it ^read in fashion until it was brutolly 
emphasized in Roniaii work. The appearance of it in Roman versions 
of hlyron and Polykieitos (area 450) are probably due to Roman 
treatment in the copy, 

A subject of the widest implications is the type of facial expression. 
The archaic smirk pre\'ailed down to 500 b.c.^ but b^an to fade into 
a smile then, and this change was at 4^ in Ai^na. There followed a 
heavy type of face from 490 to 480 {Euthydikos maiden and Eleusis 
niaidcn) j suddenly an entirely frc-c and ^ceful treatment \vas born 
between 480 and 470, as seen on ^e Ludovisi throne. What caused 
this change ? The liistorical crisis then was the Persian invasion, 
and the leaving of the wTeck of the army of Mardonius, said to Ik; 
300,000 Persians, abandoned in Greece to form part of the great 
Athenian slave population of 400,000—many times more than the 
free citizens. It must have been Pcrsbns who toiled in all the 
great quarrying and sculpture at which Greece laboured in the 
years following the invasion, The treasures of camp furniture were 
all left behind in the rout; the m-eai kin^ could take but little w'hen 
fleeing to the scanty shipping, and only a minority of the invaders could 
hope to return ivhen the bridge was gone, Asia was left derelict in 
Europe. What was the effect on Greece of all the sudden acquisition 
of wealth and artistic treasure and skilled labour } 

This Persian clement is entirely ignored by Dr Richter, She 
omits the Satrap on his sarcophagus of Sidon, wortli any number of 
figures of the mourner's sarcophagus. Yet the Perso-Greek w'ork of 
the Satrap b supreme In the nighest quafiiies. Its differences from 
Greek work must be credited to Persian art. Its characteristics arc 
reserve and dignity ; the expressiveness of attitude is seen even in a 
back vtew^ like Watts’ rich man sorrowing: also repression of detail, 
tJte absence of any hard definition, like tiie broad ivashes of a master 
in ^vater-colour. Furthcr,thewholc surface of th e scenes is deli b cratcly 
frosted, with a roughened face to the stone ; this is not due to accidental 
solution, as it is absent on the surfaces above, and below on the 
leafage border. The style relics on expression by general masses, 
without dcpendancc on detail—a character never attained in Greek 
work. Sutm was the content of that flood of Aty^an art poured into 
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Greece ; no ^vonder that such influence acting oa the Greek spirit 
made the immense change from the tentative style which preceded the 
invasion, transforming it into the finest work known to us. 

A very useful chapter contrasts the products of forgers with the 
orinnaJ sculptures, and illustrates the obvious failings of copyists, 
both Roman and modem. The banality and trivial style of modem 
attempts is only too evident, and 1 confess that on ground of expression 
one may doubt some of the sculptures which are accepted here as 
ancient. There may, however, be uniospired work in any age. The 
skilful creations of Dossena are barely mentioned; his* good faith 
fortunately escaped the smirch of the dealers who exploited him, and 
he was commissioned by the Government afterwards. 

This whole work, within its scope, is most valuable as summing 
up the evidences of data for monuments, and giving most of the 
comparative material arranged, with full references. It contains 
essentially what an archaeologist requires for the definition of style, 
and datii^, in sculpture. 


Another work, even more comprehensive, Is Dr Swindler’s Awimt 
Panting from the earliest times to the period of Christian Art* which 

f ives 640 photographs to a full discussion In text. The width of tange 
owever, is scarcely proportionate ; the author’s interest lies in classical 
art, which occupies five-sixths of the work, leaving but little for such 
important sections as Prehistoric Art, Egypt, Iraq, and Persia. These 
need more detail if they are to stand alongside of the meticulous 
treatment or Greek vase painters. 

In the £g)-ptian section it should be observ ed that in the very early 
tomb of l lcsy are the first painted figures of offerings of the actual 
being thus the painted substitutes for the real objects The depicting 
of woodwork there shows most careful imitation of the grain of th? 
wooU. -m caling patterns of tlic palmetto, spiral, and fret, whkh are 
quoted as ^ of the xviiith dyriMy, m more than a tliousaod years 
cau-her at Qau. os already published five yesua aeo The diflouted 
question of the high l^hts on fibres cannot L judg^ from L prS 
state of the Amarna fresco of the p^ccsscs in the Ashmolean. as that 
has been altered by vamjslung. When freshly found the high Ught 
was clearly a powdering with orpimeut on the red-brown surfie 
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The background, described as covered with a diamond pattern, is 
really the embroidered cushion on wliich the queen was seated. 

"Tlie Syrian influence in the art of Akhenatcn is here supposed to 
have been transmitted from Crete, but others ha^’e recognized that the 
work is not to be traced to Crete, Since the discovery of naturalistic 
Syrian work, full of animation and new detail, at this period (Beth-pelet 
ivory), the Syrian origin of the Egyptian reform seems evident. Tite 
only coEour plate for Egypt here is a late and uninspired work, copied 
without even the original spirit and cEiaracter, 

The debate whether schematic drawing Is primitive, or a d^rada- 
tion of natural farm, seems settled if we observe that children begin 
by attriliuting meaning to the simplest strokes, which are mere symbMota 
to the mind ; only gradually do they leam distinction of form. This 
would not, however, exclude degradaiion. 

On die art of Greece a fair space is aliowed to Crete, but the luxury 
of detail is given to the hundred and thirty Greek vase painters who 
are spedfietl. The HcHcniatic and Roman periods also handled, 
but leas fully, I’he influx of Persian workers and ideas is not recognized, 
but yet we read of ‘ the impetus which came into art after die Persian 
svars \ The succession of the arts is acknowledged; ' although 

sculpture had attained its zenith by the end of the 5tb century, painting 
was not really in control of its media until the age of Alexander 
^'he same order of development is seen in the ijth century sculpture 
and 15th century painting in Europe, and ako in the earlier cycles 
of art. 

'Phe influence of slave laboFur in general should be noticed, not 
only in Greece, but in the Roman slave raids; these brought in a ma^ 
of workers who imported their late Celtic patterns from Gaul, their 
plaitifig patterns from Dacia, and their pottery decoration from 
Mesopotamia, and passed these on to the Roman world, 

Roman paintiag occupies more than a quarter of tlie volume. The 
illustrations are mostly on a small scale, which may be justified by the 
usual lack of detail. In naming the types of the apostles, the constant 
distinction of character between Peter the pri^t and institutionalist, 
and Paul the prophet and evangelist, should be observed. The last 
sutv'ival of classical design in stucco reliefs of the 9th century at S. 
Pietro in Monte, desen'es mention. In the discussion of technical 
methods at the end there is some confused chemistry needing 
min era logical revision. The work supplies a valuable and necessary 
study of ancient painting as a whole. The Yale Univeisily Press has 
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done a service bv issuing such compendious volumes on oainttae and 
on sculpture as the two noticed here* ^ ^ 

A much more ejctensive view is that of prehistoric man in Tfte Art 
and Religion of Fossil Man* by Prof.Luquet. Tlib work has the 
advantage of presenting the subject from a new point of view, and the 
geologist and archaeologist may ponder a fresh handling of the motives 
of prehistoric work by a professor of philosophy. In estimating 
evidence this b an advantaj^e. With a large amount of illustration, and 
abundant references, we find here an appreebtion of all the bets, 
carefully and cautiously balanced i^ithout any prejudice. The intention 
with which the figures were painted or engraved b diUussed, and the 
conclusion b ‘ To my mind the sorecrer-artiats had been incvitablv 
preceded by artbts pure and simple, and I consider it is impossible foi: 
fi^ed art to have been ^ytog but a disinterested activity in its 
pli^6 *. The attribution of wstl paimin^ to «! clccoi^iivo 
intention does not seem to me more satisfactory than their jusiification 
U a magical vimv ‘ .Aurignadan figured art b exclusively /. 
jetated by the pleasure the artist took in creating images of actual 

^gs . This seems a very judicial summing up on all the evidence 
discussed. 

The excessive development shown in female figures * mav be 
explained by a naturalistic rendition of the actual aspect, at most 
acccnmaied in the senM of certain acstliedc ideals \ and it is therefore 
no evidence of a devotion to fecundity. 

The contracted buriab are dbcussed, but witliout any allusion to 
the obvious origin in the huddled position of illness and deatli, like the 
sleeping girl from Tarkhan in University College, London. 

The great question of the general abilitiefi of prehbtoric compared 
with modem man, b scarcelv touched. But we must not conclude 
that what wc happen lo find b the utmost that was realized. The 
whole of the woodwork and plaiting has vanbhed. The trimmed 
bones (fig. 96) are no ruder than the natural baboon-like dints treasured 
in Uie temple of Ahydos along with fine carving and glazing • the 
drawings are better than diose on Amratbn pots which are e-vccliently 
shaped and baked \ the figures adapted to the shape of material (p 141) 
arc adapted like Cliinese carvings in blocks of ivory or jade ; they mw 
resemblances in natural forma, as wc see faces in the fire ’ or clouds 


•Milfond, Oxford UnivEfahy Prts*, 1930. pj), aij and ixg figj.. sy 
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very like a whale* None of these matters prove a low grade of ability 
in other ways. 

The debated status of the Solutrcan work is frankly placed as an 
interlude in the Reindeer Age,between the Aungnacian ana Magdalenjan, 
and ' seems to have existed only in certain regions * North of the 
Pyrenees the Capsians are known as Aurigpacians, were modified 
in time by the Solutrcan and Magdalenian cultural infiuences*. 

^me resources of the translator are very dubious* Gravte are 
rendered as ' ditches \ * oostumiiig' is used for costume, qualities of 
spirits are said to be * lent' instead of attributed^ an abuse of a word b 
call^ * abusive * Crayons ’ for amulets, and * oligiste of iron ’ are not 
within the range of English. This work is the best study of prehistoric 
mind as such, beyond the studies of tlie art already given us by Parkyn 
and Baldwin Brown, and it will bug fill an honoured place in our 
resource for reference, 

A very mboellaneous work is the last of six volumes on the history 
of Art, devoted to ail the countries outside of Europe, Dnf Ausser^ 
etn-opaMhe Kunst, edited by Springer, and written by six specialiats.' 
The divisions are China, Japan, and India, ti^ether occupying n^Iy 
one half, Islamic art nearly a third, and the remainder for Africa, 
America, Malay and Pacific art. The volume gives a useful genemJ 
view of style, but only the Islamic section b gufficienliy detailed for 
Study Bnd coinpaii^ons« 

In the section on China there b not enou^ to trace the stages of 
rise and fall of different periods, but the main features are seen, as 
^metric design before 500 b.c. ; the Han tx^od with abundance of 
figures, aoo b.c. to a.d. 200 ; the first Buddhbt influence 2 b.c., and 
the full course of it ajj. 424 ; good figures about aj>- 450-600 ; the 
Sassanide symmetry of the 5tb century; and the landscapne style 
begirming Ai>. 1 ooo. All through there is no trace of Siberian influence, 
and the principal outside style b the PersO'Assyrian of 6 qo b.c, wliich 
began the animal motives of the Han period. 

Japanese work Is later, more personal and e^rcssive, and revelling 
in fantastic impressions of landscaM and spirited animals. About 
AJ>. t300 was the finest age for naturalistic car^-ing, ebsely parallel to the 
best European period of sculpture. 


iLeipug, Alfred KrJ^r, 1929, +w, pp. 751 ind 812 text-figures and 16 colour 
plate*. 401. 
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India leaked to the West rather than the East, TJie stone and rock 
cutting^is all derived from i^ooden prototypes. .A strong Persian and 
Greek influence appears in 250 b.c. One of the first purely Indian 
flguies is a fan-hx^er of about 300 s.c,, with refined handling as in 
Greek tvork; a similar female figure of a.d. 200 shows the rapid decline 
of dclicaCT, due to the Bactrian invasion of the beginning of our era, 
most plainly seen in the coarse figures of the conqueror Kanishka 
about A.D. joo, 

A stroi^ Roman style appears in reliquaries^ the circular pyres 
with relief figures, from the isl century onward* Another rlj«M of 
work is seen in the great stone imitations of wood carving, at about 
Ajj. 150, familiar to us from Amravati, linked always with Buddhist 
motives, wlucli henoefonvard are donunant. India regained indepea" 
dent style in the Gupta age, from Sandra Gupta a.d. 320, when the 
great fashion of rock-cut temples begins, with degradation in taste. 

1 he strongest section here is that on Islamic art, covering many 
countries^ and due to many sources. An entirely new spirit enters 
the religious architecture with the congregational mosque. That is 
essentially a holy well in a court with an area of pillani around, copied 
apparently from a palm grove bordering the sacred place. The wSole 
Mecca motive, and the mimbar pulpit, is an extraneous addition. 
When tombs, palaces, and forte were in demand, they were borrow^ 
from B)*2antine and Syrian architecture. The elaborate arabesques of 
Mshiita are like those of the ivory throne of Maximian at Ravenna, and 
derive from Syrian vine patterns of a.d. ioo ; together with Graeco^ 
Oriental s^le of the Nikopol vase, and the tomb of Petosiris, about 
300 B.C. The geometry of that palace is essentially Syrian, based on 
the hexagon. 

Another strong influence later was the fulsome Spanish taste, 
which con^Ued Moorish work, and reflected on the East. TurnitiH 
I® African side, the carving at Kairw'an has no trace of African 
influence but is purely of Roman origin. The northern motive of the 
band of balls rules at Samarra, where also the influence of the north 
may be iraced in the drapery (fig. 3^) like that in Anglo-Saxon 
drawing. ^ 

In the mid-Islamie age, the Sdjuks brought from Centra! Asia 
about uoo. the fashion of tott^er-tombs, which continued for four 
c^turics, and seemed to find a aurpriaing reflex in Central America 
(fig. 720). The fashion of domes was later, and their Pcmo-Moncolian 
style seems obviously copied from the helmets of chat age (taf. x), 
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On entering India, IsSam brou^t its own motives, and there does 
not seem to any trace of Indian feeiing in the decoration of Delhi or 
Lahore* On the other hand, the conqurat of Constaniinople entirely 
dominated later architecture V>y the magnificent example of Hagia Sofia. 

The African section begins with an astonishing pi^ of wood 
carving of animals and men in action, as complete figures in the round. 
It is in a purely naturalistic style and bears no resemblance to the stolid 
clumsiness of most African *work, though from Camerun; it rather 
seems inspired by the style of the ancient figures in gold work which 
were offered as tribute from the Sudan to Harcmheb. The princip^ 
foreign strain In Africa is the Roman work, which brought In the plait 
patterns of the North and passed them on to the Gold Coast. In only 
one instance a trace of Egypt may perhaps be seen, where two taU 
plumes on a head may come from tne figure of Amen. The known 
linlfit of custom betwcOT E^Tt and Afiica are not refierted in the an, 
and are probably due to Egypt inheriting a basis of African ideas, and 
not to later transmission in the reverse order, Tlie bulk of African 
work is simply of native growth unaided by outside^ example. The 
recent centuries have brought European influence, beginning with that 
of Portuguese traders. . l 

America Is still a vast imchaned sea of endeavours, in which we 
wander far without any clear landmark of the Old World. The heavily 
strariiied architerturc of Southern India and Java seems to mitet a 
parallel in Yucatan; the mood of Mexican figures seems moat akin to 
^ly Chinese work ; the Cross of Palenque may well have come from 
Syrui by means of Ncstotian^ missions. Yet we wait for any clear link 
to guarantee a direct transmission. 

The fine masoniy of Peru is amazing, as in the Sun temple of 
Cuzco, and Mexico show^ bold design in simple masses in the great 
platforms of Teotihuacan, 1 ’he vigorous, clear lines of the pottery 
from Cuzco is of the first class. The main run of Mexican figime work 
is liDWCverj obviously the product of s mechamcsil dcgtEd^tion, of a 
former living art, the vital period of which has not yet been found. 
As a whole there is here—as in China—a great poverty’ of motives, 
and the resort for detaU lay in profuse geometrical reperitions, as^ in 
Yucatan. Wc must ai'^it the classifying of styles, and the Instoncal 
clues to the successive periods, before we can grasp the central meaning 

of the New World. .... 

Lastly, the Polynesian section is occupied with native attempts, 
the only guidance of which came from India through the Malays. 
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The whole work is a useful conspettus of non-European art, and the 
bibllograptiies will lead the reader to fuller source for study. 

In these volumes we feel that we are but groping among a 
complexity of detail, at such close cjuarteis that we cannot grasp a 
unif^ng view, or see the meaning of changes or the underlybg causes. 
We require some key to the prihctple of the scries of cl^nges. It b 
evident that a vast complexity of influences and motives besets the mind 
of man. 

Now in all such cases of complex phenomena, the regular method 
of modem science lies in the search for the meaning, by noting the 
recurrences, or period, which may be traced, in order to throw light 
on the process and dbtinguish the causes. The obvious connexion of 
the tides with the moon is complicated by other elements, and elaborate 
r^ord of variation, and ^lysca of recurrent causes, are needed for 
ihe exact prediction of tides. The relation of the monsoons to the 
solar year, the ^cles of 3un-S|>ots and their connexion with weather 
the longer cycles connected with planetary disturbances on the sun^ 
dJ of these arc studied almost entirely by observation of periods 
So in social matters the trade cycles of prosperity and difficulty are a 
subject of deep anxiety at present, and need careful hbtorical analysb 
of past causes ; the cycles of diseases are the special care of medical 
science, as m rccuirence of smaU-pox or measles ; the cycles of animal 
peats, as locusts or voles, are being traced in order to deal with the 
causes effectually. So also must we studv cycles to understand 
History. 

An important social cycle, which has not yet attracted notice b 
tliat of ausieri^ and laxity, or economy and waste. Those who knew 
Victorian self-help, thrift, and decency, which built up England to 
vastly increased strength and prosperity, are now aghast at the lavish 
living at present, which is squandering the reputation and stability 
then acquired. The best defined epoch in this periodic change is tli 
break-down into u-aste, and the reduction of resources. 'Fhb may be 
stated at about 1930, when tlie enforced civilian economy during the 
war rel^d with a rush and Uie military wasiefuW of^var 
mvaded all ci«l hfe ; this was also the turning point of laxity of nioml 
standards. Looking back we see a parallel penod of change at about 
1790, when die ideals of that century were crumbling, and the influence 
of the Resolution made a standard for an important party, and was 
carried forward after the death of Pitt into the excesses of the Regency. 
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A notorious age of laxity began at the Restoration in t66o. The 
earlier pages of Pepya detairdte change of view, the literature became 
rank, the Puritan thrift tFanished, and England fell under foreign 
influences. The previous age of squandering was at the suppression of 
the monasteries, scattering all the thrift of the country which had 
survived through the civil warn ; probably 1530 or 1540 may be stated 
as the turning point. The chanp was overdue, as not a single endow¬ 
ment had been given to monachism in London for a century past. 

The leaders who built up the thrift of the Nation are equally 
obvious. Queens Victoria and Anne (who led a moral crusade), the 
Puritans, and Henry Vll, 


The intervals of the periods of waste or laxity are 

End of Great War *. .. i <)20 

French Revolution., .. 1790 

Restoration .. ih6o_ 

Dissolution of Monasteries 1537 

If we seek to carry this view back the similar periods may be 
seen at 


Henry v, lavish Normandy war 
Edward U, lavish reign 
Richard I, heaiTf taxation 
William n, lavish reign 




'tit-”' 


The economic state of the Saxon period is iiardly known, and was 
interrupted by invasions, hut on reaching firmer ground we again find 
lavish periods at tegular intervals. 

Vandal sack of Rome 
Building Constantinople 
Comnu^us larish .. 

Nero lavish 
Caesar mob manager 
Plimdcr of Antioch us 
Plunder of Etruria .. —3 


-119 


—I 


A lavish period is preceded by an economist who built up the 
thrift of the country—Dtociedan, Antoninus, Augustus and Sulla. 
A recurring interval of this kind has lon^ been known in popular 
ptirasc in Lancashire, *lt is three generations from dogs to clogs'. 
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The energy and self'denki which builds a fortune, is loac in the 
grandson, who foils bact Into the condition of three eenemtions 
earlier. 

Some readers will perhaps regard these changes as having been due 
to the personal influence of the type of rulers, and look on the monarcha 
as ruling the idea ls of their age. But in each case it is plain that the 
tone of the general population "was tho roughly the same as that of the 
ruler, ^d such rule would have been impossible had not the austerity 
or laxity of the ruler been supported by popular opinion. The age 
made the ruler possible, and each of them in turn became the popular 
hguie bead of me nation. 

^ In contrast to this brief cycle of repeated changes of ideals ivithin 
a single population, there is the long cycle of change produced by 
alterations of race, usually due to conquest and subsequent union of 
the races. This Great "V^r ’ of a race is the most impressive spectacle 
of all history, when we viw a great civih^don rising to its summer 
and then fading away, until it has lost its vitality, and the people are 
only bt to be overridden by the invasion of a more \'irile stock. In 
most cases, how'cver hard and cruel the change seems, yet a better 
product results from the union. The worst failure was that of the 
Mongol invasion in Asia, which founded no beneficial result. The 
Arab, overrunning the Mediterranean basin, at least organized a better 
civilization in Spain than any of that date in Europe, The blight which 
fell on other lands was due to Justinian*® destruction of the Goths. 
Had that moat capable people bwn allowed to redeem the decadence 
of the Roman Empire there would have not been any Arab conquest, 
and we should have been spared centuries of confusion across all 
Europe. 

As has been shown twenty years ago, each ' Great Year ’ of 
civilization blossoms in different flowem of ability- in succession; the 
earliest to bloom is that of Sculpture and Architecture, as in b,c. 
and A J). taqo ; next came Painting, then Literature, Music, MecWiics 
thcoceuc Sdenoe, and lastly Wcaltlt, When there is no survival of 
useful abilities, then the race is doomed, and only lives on its prestige 
and savinra, until its wealtJj attracts a more vigorous people Mem 
Teket, U^arsin, may be seen written on every full-blown dvtlization. 

TIus series of changes throughout hiatoiy—written most plainly 
in its An—has been lately put on a firmer basis by fresh discoveries 
in Egyptian archaeolo^, which show how the northem invadcra 
(xv and XVi dynasties) in the Delta were contemporary with the older 
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inhabitants m the south (xin, xiv, xvit dynasties). The best pre^-ed 
product of each cycle is the stone sculpnirei and the most distinct 
Epoch in that art is the end of archaism. This test point recurred at 
tne dates of aj). 1240, and 4300, 37 S^t 2550. iSS^i 4^0 ®.c. in Egypt. 
The usual period w*as iioo years; strangely enough this pen^was 
already formulated by the Etruscans and called by them the Great 
Year % The latest intervali of 1720 years, was delayed by ejecting 
the Gothic mixture, and letting in a second barbaric movement or 
Lombards and Arabs. The succession of stages in these aviliaauons, 
stated in Revoluiiotts of CwtU^oUon, need not be detailed . 

There is yet another, and greater, periodic change to be noted in 
the supremacy of a whole stock of mankind. In the early ages there 
were many different stocks, saptittSf nefmd^rihalenttSt captv^i, to say 
nothing of the Javan or Chinese primitive. So in historic limes there 
tiave been ethnocracies—as we may well call them—of dominMt sto^. 
The Mongoloid Sumerian lasted supreme dotvn to the nse of the Semites 
under Sargon and Naramsin. The Semitic races ruled the world un^ 
the rise of the Aryan stock in the Persian empire, the Ionian Greek, 
and the Swamp of Celts over Europe. The Aiy^ has thus led the 
way for over two thousand years^ but doubtless hfcs power will pa^ 
away as the other stocks have passed. The present affection of this 
stock for the barbaric art and Ja22 of lower races marks a loss of its 
own lineage of ideals, which must expose it 10 d^y. 

Each ethnocracy may last over several dviliaations ; in the last 
group there were the Persian, the Graeco-Roraan, and the Northern 
dommance; in the Semitic ^up were the Amorite, Babylonian, 
Hebrew and .Assyrian leaderslnp ; the Sumerian group we can already 
see in Iraq and India. If we can penetrate further \vc may find Uie 
Solutrean-ISicolithic group long lasting, interrupted in the West by 
Magdalenian cold and barbarism. Other groups arc ^dually commg 
to &ht over large areas, and we should interpret the distant past as the 
general type of a ^rie* of ethnocrades, each containing three or four 
successive civilizations of cognate racea- 

Thus in all the organization of living endeavour we see the growth 
and decay of a single life ampUfted in the austerity fading into laxity 
in a few generations—in the growth and decay of each cycle of dviljzauon 
and art—in the rise and decline of each of the peat ethnic divisions of 
itinkind—all resembling the still larger rise and fall of each of the great 
phyla of molluscs, fish, reptiles, mammals, and primates, which 
successively dominated the world. 
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°S cKdliMtioa, we best find 
liistoty in Art. The higher products of ability and imagination which 
we rank as Art consntuie the closest test of men J^v^ceT^d 
apparatus for disj^natmj^ nccessaiy for 

Sk^^hi volumes notic^ here give much of what k^u^ired 

°^tions and lands, the trans- 
lerrtice o^esigM of d^ratmns, and the series of changes of each 

to be mdely collected. A beginning has been made of a 
m Foiteriis of tht AncSnt WorU, and when 

CJ^ples grow to many times more we shall have 

movements in time and in 

position, of the ideals of Early Man. 
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Grimsditch and Cuthwulf s Expedition to the 
Chiltems in A,D, 571 

by Michael W. Hcghes 

I N its origioal form this paper was prefaced with an account^ 
painfuily extracted from tlie somcw'hat unsatisfactory descriptions 
m the Historical Monuments Commission's volumes for Herts 
and South Bucks and in the Victoria County Jlistofy, of the existing 
portions of the earthwork with which I proposed to deal. ^ For ^e 
South Oxfordshire Grimsditch, which I ventured to associate with 
the continuous work w'hich runs through Herts and Bucks* I relied 
upon Plot^ and Burn*, and some of the original documents used by 
the latter. 

As readers of ANTiQurry arc already aware, the Editor, moved 
by the conviction that the earnest seeker after truth in this held at 
least deserved to be supplied with the facts, has durmg the past two 
years personally Investi^ted the whole of the remaining fragments of 
earthuror^ in the district, and I am therefore able to refer to his 
paper in the June number, and to the map which be has compiled to 
illustrate this paper as well as tm own, as furnishing a succinct and 
authoritative statement of the main features of tlie Chiltem Grimsditch, 
by which my arguments stand or fall. 

Ever since I first began to interest myself in the Saxon settlement 
of Bucks, I have not ceased to hope that it might be possible to 
demonstrate that the Anglo-Saxon (Jhronicle was, so far as it went, 
veracious ; because 1 could see no limit of drift if this sheet-anchor 
dragged. So far back as March 1919 I wrote an account of the 
West Saxon invasion desired to show that there were no solid 
reasons for rejecting the Qironicle narrative. The late Mr W. H. 
Stevenson read the paper and expressed the opinion that it ought to 


Natiiral Hittory ^^77* PP* 317 * 
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be printed; although, 2s he pwinted out, its basis was almost wholly 
hy^othetic^. It never \v2s printed; and I do not regret it ; for 
while 1 hav-e abandoned many of the views I then put forward, I am 
now, 1 think, in a position to support the remainder by reasoning 
rather than hy hypothc3is”-to budo up the case on the lines which 
would be necess^ If it had to be proved in a court of law. At 
the same time, I admit Uiat I have briefed myself on behalf of 
the Chronicle; and counsel for the other side may iiave potent 
arguments up his sleeve. However, it is encouraging to find that 
the Editors of the Place-Name Sodety'a volumes, working on different 
lines and with different material, continue to reach conclusions which 
support Uie Chronicle.* But the Society has not dealt with Grims- 
ditc^. There is, in deed, little wluch they could have said of it, though 
they might Iiave given the earliest date at which the name occurs ; 
but it was not even mentioned, under that name, in the volume on 
Bucks, 

I have been compelled to work almost entirely from the map ; 
and for this purpose i have found the combination of the i-inch 
layered and contoured Ordnance Survey map with the old t-inch, 
to give the parish boundaries, very fruitful in suggestions. 

I'he salient fact which emerges after prolonged contemplation of 
the map is that the Herts and Bucks Grimsditch throughout almost 
the whole of its course runs closely parallel to one great road or 
another; this is so marked that the inclusion that the association is 
more than casual is difficult to resist. A reference to the diagram 
will illustrate my meaning. 

With regard to the South Oxfordshire Grimsditch, Mr Crawford 
has revised the Ordnance Survey maps upon which I had worked, 
and deprived me of some of my material. However, it remains true 
that so far as it is traceable this also seems to be associated with a 
road—the road from Wallingford to Henley. It is indisputably 
established by ancient deeds in the possession of the Corporation of 
Henley, many of which are quoted by Bum, that an earthwork known 
as Grimsditch was in existence as early as the late thirteenth century 
and as late as the late sixteenth, actually in the low-n of Henley. 
It lay to the west of Bell street, and if continued to the east would have 


«Pl,ct-NBn« Bucks, p. xm : Beds «ul Hunt.. Intiwlurtwn ; Mawer, 
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run down New street/ It is said* to have continued on the Berkshire 
bank, but I cannot say what evidence there was for this. 

The attachment of Grimsdicdi fiw the roads is not mere idle 
sentiment ", nor is Grimsdltch part of the road system. For it cuts 
across the Icknield Way, for example, on the Mongcwell-Newnham 
Murren boundary, So that it is pan of a system, or, shall 1 say, the 
evidence of a policy, based on something other than the roads, to 
which however the roads for part of their course were of value. It 
would thus be later tfian the roads, which are part of a general system 
based on the natural features of the country. 

I propose to assume, as 1 think I safely may, that the earthwork 
which runs from Berkhampatcad to West Wycombe is a homogeneous 
whole. I do not claim for the WaUingforrf-Henley work more than 
that it may be part of the same scheme, and I do not know that this 
suggestion can ever be definitely proved or disproved, unless the 
spade decides, or a very careful study of the workmanship and 
construction of these dykes makes it possible to conjecture with some 
degree of certainty that the same brain devised the different sections. 

It must be further assumed that Grimsditch was conceived and 
carried out from the Aylesbury side of the Chiltems; because the 
work faces away from Aylesbury, 

It is not a rampart hastily thrown up in battle, nor Indeed is it 
likely that it was constructed during the course of a campaign. It is 
too long for defence, but not too long for a boundary tvliich might 
be patrolled. If it is a boundary—and that it must be, whatever ebe 
it may be in addition—it represents the attainment of an ambition ; 
a final achievement, designea to be permanent; and it is evidence that 
its makers were conquerors, for the fat valley lands are within it, 
and the hilly wastes without. 

Again, it is to be predicated ttiat Grimsditch was thrown up in 
open, or at least cleared, country. No one sites a rampart boundary 
in a wood. But trees grow naturally on ancient earthworks, as for 


op. at., p. 14 ; e.g., to Wdcjigcr^ c. 1300 ; ioum irrram 

mciitrt qut (ora ini^ temim quam Al^ma ttnmi ex 
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instance upon barrows, because they are left untroubted by the plough. 
The rvooas, therefore, which are now to be found on and about parts 
of Grimsditch were not there when it ia'ss completed. It has been 
the traditional belief that the Chilterns were largely waste and un¬ 
cultivated, and thickly covered with trees ; I think their wildness and 
inaccessibility have been much exa^eiatcd, but it is certain from the 
place-names ending in teah* that in Saxon times this was a district 
which required clearance before it could be cultivated ; and it is 
demonstrable from Domesday that the villa beyond Grimsditch w'cre 
far less productive than those in the Vale, since their hidage is very 
noticeably low-cr in compamon with their acreage. Yet it ts far more 
likely that the district resembled the New Forest than that it was 
covered by continuous woods, and there is no convincing proof that 
the Bucks Chitterm were an unexplored wilderness in Roman times ; 
there is indeed proof to the contrary.* 

I now come to what I cannot but regard as a very significant fact. 
The name Grimsditch tells us nothing more than that at an early date 
a supernatural origin had been assigned to the rampart. There is no 
evidence, so far as I know-, that the name was applied to the Bucks 
work in pre-Conquest times. There b evidence that it was so used 
in Warwickshire.* I know, however, of no pre-Conquest references 
to the Bucks Grimsditch under that name.** 

But I have found the section which divides Great Missenden 
from Wendover described in the Mtssenden Cartulary as Fastendich, 
in A list of boundaries scribbled on a blank folio at the end of the 


•Tlx feet thirt /roAoften memit a iM>nd nther timi a dcarinff in it hu recentlv 
been emphawatd by Professor Ekwall, Bull, de /« Soc. lUi Lettra de iW, 
PP- 95 -K».—Ed. 

^ V,cil. BueJu, It, 4. 

*Birrf], Cait 5 «., 934: in Piaoe-Name Society. Worcesicishtfe, p, 126, 

I baiiX feujid in the Missendoi Canukry (f, xnvj (sod)) tiie following etbixi- 
it» dated by one of the witne^u between 1170 smti <179 and is identified by olliicr 
dneumen^ m minting lo land in Gnat Hscoptlci)Aleuuider aait of Richnnl de Cole- 
wurds confimns to tfe Abbey the grant which hii father and mother madc ofotie lirgale 
of land neamt their laad of HnnOta. And lx mate# in addition a grant of a certain 
increment adjoining the said land oul of hia doncsttc with 4 acres which he gave diem 
in exchange fef 4 acres which he rctaiaed. . . , And (he inerctnent and the 4 acres and 
the Viigate a« boun^d by/o»alJiiH roncm quod rxttttdit per ti lapidun 

quufum MKUJ tit in & alnu contra Uhtta potiim nt ultra fioaanft 

mpet Gtimeidie ita quad how rorvat tti porita lupcr ertrtam fatmti. Ilnacmer raav 
eurvive in Ookengtove. Hanora h Hooorend. 
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volume,* at a later date than the main body of the Cartulary, which 
was compiled in 1340. Thia name also t>ccui3^*as the personal name 
of two nativi of Henry de Scaccario in Wcndovcr in or about the early 
thirteenth century- 

A^n, it appears as the name of a tract of land in Bocks tit 1197^'; 
and this tract is identified as being In West Wvcombe by an agreement 
recorded on an Assize Roll of 1241-** Other references, showing 
the name In use in 1269 and 1477, are given in the Place-Name 
Society’s volume on Bucks/* where the name is translated * stronghold 


• Harl. MS. 3688^ ejid p Ineipi^ndfif npui FQstyn^ich uHfurti sumi Hsntefgrmf 

& ah ad dimam y^hanrtit Atiiak rritirf y< 3 hasmit & tic 

ad domum (sic) Jakanmi At^k h Gm Et 4^ tf G^t tisqm od^mtetm Adc Ijoddf 

& nc & Gfoita Adr Laddf ntqa^ ad purimi ds Tf Et a porta Thmfia dc Wtdtin 

usque ad Chiveri^loKc Et a Chmra^lant mqvr Hofi^fmcdc apud Soa^thfarde £t sic redieffdo 
ad SykiTtaastiic ^ a Syhnamtitlc usque GryjneidtTte ^ n Grymesdent usque te thrtnr & 
£1 /r thorne usque /jf Sandek^f. & ah Sattdeh^e usque Omedte^E Ei tedeUBdo asqite 
Honor Haerhe & ah Honor Ha£i:he usque Peddemfeld ^ sic descendendo uetteMam usque 
Grettemyle ST Fastyuedkh^ At plcscdt I caa idciitify only HimtV Green* bni I limit 
these pLiicc» witl he found to run ivem Grtmadkdi And Green in a aide mund 

Great Ntissenden. The Wedon (nmily lived it WeedonlilLt in the sw oomer of ChcihAn)„ 
Honor Hotdi may be ^omewliefe nc4r Honvrend Farm mHminpden^Ujiil neur which waa 
given to die Abbey about 1175,_ ' GrenemyU ' wa*, I hai^ ^lOme leiMin hi iliiiik, 
in WendovE=r, ^Fhc put of MtrtinBettd Lunc nearest Mtssenden Station b ikjw known 
as Grim’fi Hit!; but 1 do iiot know when or why the name was given. There waa a 
Hugh Grim holding land in that neighbombood in the ihirtMuth eenUiiyp and the 
dene may dike its name from him : and he may alaa be cummemonited m the hilL 
[Tlie same eatpession used to ikscribe the Ffoafieldentrenchmetiti in SnutJi liants ; 
see Dr Grundy tn Areh^ jeurn^ ucxxntp 96,—En,], 

IlarL MS. 3688, f. LE (62) . . . omnei terras qtmt Waliems de Fastendich ti WidAmm 
de Fastendich de mt tenurroni in utlia de Wendouere « > . ^ On the same folio Will, 
de Featinilich qqjtclomia to A-Ii^eenden Abbey, to whoin Henry’s grant wr-h made» . h - 
toCam iffTam qtam tmui de Abhate et cotmenfu de Mestendette in mlta de tVmdouere es? 
dona Hmici de Scaceafio. This is the Cliequeis family from wldch iJir Prime Minieter^ 
oaimtry bouse took its name^ 

“ P.R*0.»FeetdfPtne«, Bucks, Case 14/1. 33, This fine vnismade between Will, de 
Widendon and Walt, de Fasnlldig^ and enneemed a half virgate of land in Fsstindjg'^ 
^ P.RjO.* Aes-^ Roil 55, m, 9. WitL de H-^^KfcnJeir" cngnovii quod dedii concossfi 
etc, Rieofdo filio Maiftei de Smalemen' (osam terram de Frstit^th . , . , Quam terrim 
RUnlda de Festiadseh tenuit in udla ^ 

^p. aoy. These references are as follows ;—lafig* July 2a, Westm. Grant tn 
Henry de Norwicui king’s servant and his heirs* of free warren in hi* demesne lands in 
Lavenden* Bdunfcld* Fndtendich^ and WecT Wicumbe, co. Bucks. Cat. Chaitef KollSp 
IE, 123. E476-71 fionhofn’i estate* indude a tenement in Fastyngdidiet *nd land 

in Wrttwictittib, Bucks, 1479-80* Estates of John Leynham^ lx,; u tboic of Walter 
Bonbam. Rec+ Comm.^ Itiq. Post Mortem* ir^ 38^1 397* 
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ditch The Editor of Aktiqoity suegesta that * strotig ditch ' 
would give the sense more faithfutly ; or* oetier still, ‘ The Rampart 
or‘The Dyke’4 

There hav'C in the past been writers—and their descendants are 
not yet extinct—who interpreted the Saxon nomenclature in the case 
of such names as Cotdharlbour In a sense tvhich carried with it the 
irrebuttable presumption that the Saxon invaders, on reaching a hill, 
a building, or an earthwork, called a halt, and sent for the Staff 
Antiquary, When he had duly exanuned the object and reported 
tmon it in iripltcate, staling whetlier or no it w-as Roman* and whether, 
if so, it had oeen used as an observatioo point for laying out roads, 
or as a temporary shelter for a party of soldiers, the Diviaional 
Cartographer gave it ihe appropriate name, and the war was resumed. 

1 ravelling in imagination with the invading Saxons I cannot help 
seeing the matter ratlier differently. 1 can see that they would naturally 
use tlie roads their prcdccesaore had made ; that if a hiQ suited one 
invader for a lookout post, it might suit another for the same purpose j 
that a party of Saxons might find a disused Roman shelter convenient; 
so that baxon use and name might perpetuate Roman use, a possibility 
which the archaeologist ought not to overtook. But I feel strongly 
tJiat the Saxons w'ere not archaeologists; and that if they gave to a 
place a name si^fying its purpose, the name is a pretty clear proof 
of the use to which they themselves put it, and of notlung else, 1 do 
not of course forget iliat when they saw a place which looked to them 
like a our/jj or a they often so named it, irrespective of their 

o\^n use. But these are topo^apltical words, describing the character, 
and not the purpose of the object. 

I ^believe therefore liiat they called their rampart the 'strong 
mlch , because they thought that some forgotten race had so 
designed ii, but because thi^ theinsctves made ii tD m^k The line over 
which^ no man might pass unless at his peril. 

There is nothing in the known history of pre-Saxon Britain to 
^count for ite construction j a fact which of course is not conclusive. 
There is nothing to shott that it was thrown up against the invading 


I... , iilLV * of Utetano^ gf iJw uie of the v«>«J fmtrn in 

bl« nm«in 1^, Affd Cwa/(Potnaim, ,9,5; 0, i„ iJw Wer«* .;/ 

tht hehmt «nB) PP- Sj8 w. f™in wbeh it appe.r^ tint Allied u«<Ui « the 
equiv-olrtt of ^JUtui -rx; mil tint tliia «, beitqs a merelv litcnirv 

Ua^knon tint the e^«asiQiw and hurkb^t scefii t» hnvn \ka. 

fnauoinuxiateJy to denote ibe dutj" of building forts. 
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Saxons, and much to suggest that it was not> Lastly, the chronicles 
do not indicate any such resistance to the Danes in this district as a 
work of such magnitude would suggest. It will perhaps bemn to be 
clear tliat 1 am claiming the Buc^ Grimsditch as the worn of the 
Saxon settlers of the present county; and I believe I hare already 
done something to show that the claim is not unreasonable, 

f propose now to deal with what we know of the history of the 
invasion, with such comments as will at least give the reasons why I 
have arrived at my conclusions. 

The vvhole of the wrritten history of the subject is contained tn 
the paragraph in the Anglo-Saxon Chronide imder the year 571, 
It is so well-known that I am almost ashamed to quote it. However, 
let me repeat once more that in that year Cuthwulf fought against 
the Britons at Bedcatiford, and Took four towns, Lygeanburh, 
Aegeiesburh, Baenesingtun, and Egonesham; and the same year he 
died. Cutha was Ceawlin's brother, 

1 do not think It is in the least necessary to read into the scribe's 
remarks any reference to a previous set dement, during the course of 
whidt the places mentioned got their names. The scribe gave them 
the names by which they were known to him. If he liacT used the 
native names, he would have had to explain them. And he probably 
did not know the native names. 

Mr E, T, Leeds however holds** that there was a previous 
settlement; or rather that the date given in the Chronicle is at least 
a hundred years too late ; that the statement that Cuthwulf was brother 
of Ceawlin b an mvention of the efaronider; and that the Cuthw^f 
of the invasion was anodter man of the same name, I cannot help 
thinking that it would be more logical to throw over the whole entry, 
name and all, as spurious. 

Mr Leeds knows more about Anglo-Saxon archaeology tlian I 
know of any subject; and I hope he will not take it amiss il' I try to 
show how his evidence appears to a layman. Because, if Mr ijeeds 
is right, 1 am wrong. 

First, let me say generally that in my opinion great caution Is 
needed with the arguments u stlentio of which the archaeologists make 
frequent use. In the centuries which have elapsed since the Saxons 
came, the plough, the spade, burrowing animds and the chemistry 
of nature, and official and unofficial searchers have had innumerable 


** The Wat Saxon Im-uion uid the leknlelJ Way. HitU»y IQiS), X, 38, p. 
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opportunities of removing the relics of the past. It is probable also 
that in many cases continuous occupation has covered (^It or Saxon 
under the deposits of later times. Possibly pagan cemeteries lie 
beneath Chiistian churchyards.'^ In any case no one suggests that 
the known pagan cemeteries contain the remains of the whole of the 
Saxon population* 

So that wltilc we must treat the archaeologist with respect when 
he speaks positively as to date and race, we may be permitted to post¬ 
pone our submission if his assertion is merely that where there are 
no discoverable relics there were no settlers. 

Mr Leeds, in the article already referred to, accepts the order in 
which Cuihwulf's conquests are given in the Chronicle as correctly 
indicating the line of march. He also agrees that the invaders were 
Saxons. He holds that Bedcanford is Bedford, a view which has now 
been generally abandoned He believes that the dates of the 
archaeological finds in the district make it impossible that the settle¬ 
ment could have been the of&hoot of a sixth century invasion starting 
from the Hampshire coast; and assumes therefore that Cuthwulf 
ctune down the IcknieEd Way from the Wash ui the late Bfth century^ 
and had nothing at all to do with Wessex or Ceawlin. 

Now let us glance at hia evidence. Putting his case shortly, he 
reties on the similarity in date and design between the finds atKemp- 
ston and those at Frilford. Kempston again has affinities with the 
Sutton Courtenay finds ; and all three seem to be akin to other finds 
in Cambridgeshire. He adduces also late fifth or early sixth century 
discoveries at Frilford and East Shefford.*' He dismisses the finds 
at Dorchester, which are generally regarded as exceptionally early* 
as a thing apart. It b tempting to do likewise; but I cannot feel 
that any theory is safe while these remain unexplained. 

So far then we have, if we may accept the archaeologists' dates* 
evidence that in the late fifth or early sixth century Saxons had reached 
Kempston in Beds and Frilford in 6erks. 

Wliat of the intervening area—the area which Cuthwulf is said 
to have conquered in 571 f Let me quote Mr Leeds,** * The|iine 

'*At Tapluw ihc ramoiB banwvr, which nid to date from about 6*0 to 630, »s 
iji the old churcbyanl. 

** Place-Name Society, Bcd» end Uuiita, p. 11. 

‘T Jlitloiy, I.C., p. Oddly enoLgh, gti p. 103, he alU Frilford ao early Weal- 

Sucon cemetery, which seema iDOonsiaient with his nialo thoU. 

Uiitory^ lx., p. 103. 
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of Saxon settlements along the line of the Icknield Way in Cambridge¬ 
shire and Bedfordshire already mentioned is continued in Bucks and 
Oxon> In Bucks cemeteries liave been found at Wing, Mentmore. 
Ovingt and in a group southwest of Aylesbury, including Stone, 
Bishopstone, and Kingsey. These in turn lead to the Tliames at 
Ewelmc, Benson, and Dorchester. NqI all these cemeteries can he 
proved to be early, thotigh certain finds, as at Leagrave, Beds, and at 
Bishopstone, Bucks, have been interpreted as such ^ Translated into 
plain Engli^, the words which 1 nave italicised mean that none of 
these cemeteries can be proved to be early. Tlte British Museum 
authorities^* give 550-650 for the Stone and Ewelmc finds. Mr Leeds 
goes on to consider the evidence of cretnation, but does not regard it 
as proving conclusively either date or race. 

If then we accept the archaeologists' dating of the finds, it appears 
that they have proved late fifth or early sixth century settle me nts 
south of the Thames, west of Dorchester ; and in the neighbourhood 
of Bedford; but nowhere between Kempsion and Frilford. Thus 
hlr Leeds has to admit tacitly that the Bucks finds do not displace 
the Chronicle story, and the British Museum dates actually corroborate 
tire Chronicle ; and we are reduced to the conclusion that after the 
Sa.xons had occupied Kempston in 471 they went on to Aylesbury in 
571, and finally reached rrilford in 471, possibly witJi the aia of 
Mr H. G. Wdls’ lime machine. 

But since Mr Leeds expressed the opinions to which 1 have 
referred, a cemetery has been excavated at Luton, which \lr William 
Austin assigns to the early sixili century.*’' In his introduction to 
tlic description of the finds, he identifies Lygeanburh as Luton, and 
su^csts tiiat there may have been a West-Saxon invasion about fifty 
years before the date given in the Cltronicle, His use of Uie term 
West-Saxon presumably implies that he accept* the Chronicle story 
that Cuthwuif came from south of the Thames. 

Many of the articles found, notably those adorned with garnets, 
definitely belong to tlic late sixth century ; but one of the brooches 
illustrated certainly appears to resemble the early Kempston brooch, 
which is generally regarded as of a distinctly primitive type. 

Luton is sumcientiy near to Ltmbury to make it impossible to 
disregard this find. It is unfortunate that the account docs not state 

>• Guidi tA Afiffla-Sojcon AnSi/piititS, pp. 35, “8. 
w AniiiumftJtMmel, viij, 176. 
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whether the brooch was found alone or with other objects; but this, 
i gather, b not the fault of the aurora. 

The fact of the discovery of brooch led me to enquire a little 
more closely into the archaeologists’ metliod of dating these early 
jewels; and 1 am now^ as a result, doubtful whether they have 
completely proved their case. They work, quite logically, by com¬ 
paring the English finds with objects found abroad in circumstances 
which make it possible to date the deposit; and by selecting from the 
objects found in England a succession of t^es, of which they take the 
most primitive as the most ancient, I do not quarrel with this method. 
I cannot suggest a better. But they have defined their periods so 
rigidly that the method has, as it seems to me, ceased to be their 
servant, and Has become their master. 

Let us look at the facts ; and for this purpose I am unrepentant 
enough to treat as facts the dates given by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

I'he date of the invasion of Kent may be taken as about 450; 
of Sussex, as 477 ; and in both cases, the settlement of the newcomers 
was a long and l^orioua process, 

Cerdic lands with a lew ships in 495, and his followers in 501 
and ^4the invasion of East Anglia b not dated. 

The first interments in these areas could obviously not have 
taken place before the landing; and the manufacture of ornaments 
must be later still. 

Therefore, if objects are found in Kent which can definitely be 
dated as having been made before 450, they must have been brought 
from the Continent. In the sphere occupied by Cerdic and his 
successors, all objects of a date prior to 500 must be imported. 

And even accepting Mr Leeds’ statement that it was not the 
custom to burv heirlooms with the dead*'—which in effect means, 
1 ta k e it, that tfie dead man took with him to the grave the ornaments 
he had worn in life—there might be an interval of as much as fifty 
years between the date of manufacture and the date of interment; 
so that though an object is found in Cerdic’s sphere, it may yet have 
been made as early as 450. 

We should not, I think, expect to find in any district any English- 
made ornaments for some years after the first invasion. There must 
have been professional makers of these articles ; and it is hardly 
likely that the first long ships carried any unnecessary passengers. 


^ q/ the p* 62. 
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It is possible that from the first the adventurers brought their wives ; 
otherwise they would have taken native wives^ and the women's 
language would have made inroads on the language of the conquerors. 
But there is, I suggest, no evidence that in the early days of the settle* 
merit any jewellery w'as made in England, or that if it was it kept pace 
in its development with the artistic progress of the Continent. 

When manufacture began, craftsmen might be brought over; 
or the craft might begin anew, in which case the old patterns would 
be copied, and for a time persist. Or Romano-British workmen 
might be employed. There arc many possible sources of confusion 
in type. 

It appears to me. even supposing tliat I have put these difiicultics 
too high, that they are sufficient to mrow very grave doubt upon any 
rule of thumb method of dating ; indeed, the metJiod defeats itself; 
because if we accept it, with the conclusions which Mr Leeds bases 
upon it, we are faced by tlie odd fact that, in Mid Bucks at least, after 
a certain time, say 535, the settlers ceased to bury their dead, and did 
not resume the practice until Christianity came a hundred years later. 
Alternatively, there were no Saxons in Bucks between, say, ^3^ and 
635 ; and tms will hardly do \ for Mr Leeds admits that Chnstianiry 
spread over the district in the seventh century; and this postulates 
that there was someone there to be converted. 

Again, Mr Leeda' theory, involving as it does battles and wide¬ 
spread conquests, seems to me to imply that the Saxons were coming 
over in incredibly large numbers at that early date. How many 
families—nay, how many men—could a long ship carry' f This aspect 
of the question has to be considered in any review of the period. 
How' did they live ? Did they brin^ plough-teams as well as 
jewellers ? Where are the bones of this mighty host? Where are 
their shields, their swords, and their ornaments ? Where are the 
fields where tliese regiments fought and fell ? .And how cornea it 
that the conquest took so many weary years ? 

The moderation of the Chronicle story is its own defence, and 
its probability is its corroboration. In Kent indeed it suggests an 
invasion in considerable numbers, resisted with determination. 
Cerdic, however, cornea over with a few ships only. There b no 
saga-tike glorification of his invincible prowess. There is no hint of 
any plan or scht^e of conquest; no attempt to uni^ the story. 
We hear only of bolated landings by a few pioneers. T^n comes a 
long period of gradual growth in numbers, both by natural increase 
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of population, and by repeated relays of newcomers; circuraatances 
which afford a motive for fresh conquests. 

The conclusions of the Place-Name Society with rc^d to this 
region appear to be favourable to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.* ** They 
do not identify Bedcanford t they place Lygeanburh at Limbury; 
they believe that the invasion of 571 covered south and c^tral Bucks 
only ; and 6nd, in support of this, Anglian place-names in the north 
of the county, West-Saxon in the centre and south; and they find 
the forms of the Utter characteristic of the sixth and seventh centuiies. 

In these drcuinstances, I do not hesitate to say that Mr l^eds 
has failed in his attempt to discredit the Chronicle story. 

Let us now imagine ourselves with Cuthwulf, brother of Ceawlin, 
at Limbury m 571. How he came to Limbury is a problem which 
1 must not shirk : but will hold over in the hope of getting an insight 
into his objects and methods, 

Cuthwulf was, I think, at the head, not of an expeditioiiary fortx, 
but of a not too unwieldy horde of families with their belongings, 
seeking land. Such a body must travel along a road, and the Icknield 
Way is the route by which individuals or armies going south from 
Limbury would naturally move. Whether Cuthwulf liad any previous 
acquaintance with the country does not greatly matter; it unrolls 
Itself as you approach and pass through it along the hillside. 

The Chronicle narrative suggests wliai might have been conjec¬ 
tured witliout it, namely that Cuthwulf set out with the deliberate 
intention of seeking the low-lying lands. In short, he was looking 
for a river. 

At Limbury he had defeated the Britons, whom he had already 
encountered at Bedcanford. Probably neither force consisted of what 
might be called professional soldiers; and there would not be many 
hundreds—perhaps not many score—engaged. In the opinion of the 
Place-Name Society, Bedfordshire u'as not settled before CuthwuLf’s 
invasion;** and it may be suggested that his choice of a southerly 
route is some slight addldonal confinnation of the statement that he 
came from Wessex. Otherwise, he might have moved into tlte Ouse 
valley. 

Having chosen his route, he comes, where Akeman Street and 


*• Mdwr, Prpbfmu ^ Study ; ^ftot-Kame Society, Bucks, IntrodncH 

tioti, p. xui; Beds uid Hunts, lutmduction. 

** Beds and Hunts, p. SIV. 
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the Icknield Way coindde, in axght of Aylesbury and of its fair and 
watered vale. Beyond Aylesbury is a river, now the Thame. 
Aylesbury is not in the hilb, but an outlier ; and he tahes it, and with 
it the distnet which tt commands. Beyond the river are the hills where 
Waddesdon and the Winchendons now stand, with Crendon and Brill 
away further o 0 . His folk settle thickly between the Icknield Way and 
the river, which in after yeare formed the north-western boundary of 
the Hundreds of Aylesbury and Stone. The villages which may 
represent the original setclcnaents all lie, with one or two apparerit 
exceptions, to wluch I will return, cither between the Thame and 
the Icknield Way, or on the Way itself, and not beyond it, 

Cuthwulf has cowed his opponents, and he wastes no time in 
hunting them out of their htU retreats \ there will be time enough 
for that, if he cannot find land in the vales. Land there is of the ri^t 
sort ahead of him, and he presses on between the hilb, and comes by 
Icknield down to Benson. Now when Domesday was compiled 
Benson had long been wbat wc understand by a royal manor of ancient 
demesne stretching right down to the Thames between Fawley and 
modern Henley, and containing within it the toad. The tendency 
was to decrease these royal domains by grants to subjects rather than 
to increase them ; and this natural process which xve can sec tn opera¬ 
tion in latex times must have been in existence from the Brat. There¬ 
fore, I think, we may assume tliat Benson in the Chronicle means 
what Uie chronicler meant by Benson, that b to say, at least what 
Domesday meant by Benson, and possibly a larger area, an interpreta¬ 
tion which 1 should also apply to Aylesbury and Eynsham. If so, 
the entry in Uie Chronicle as to Benson would imply that Cuthwulf 
when he took it secured also the whole of tlie Wallingford-Henley 
road, and the fords at each end of it; a suggestion which affords 
materia] for interesting speculations. 

Holding Benson, Cuthwulf may travel to Eynsham by cither 
bank of Thames. By crossing the river, he would divide his forces; 
and 1 suggest therefore that he probably chose the north bank,*^ 
Reaching Eynsham, he comes in sight of hilly country again ; and in 

**Mt Leeds ehtncteriaUcslly «ys (The We»i lavitsjon, vt n/frra, p. 105, 

(boTnoie):—' It W assumed (hat Swinfafd was captured ftom the Bcrksiiire ihoteafter 
the fi«t crossing of the Thanses bad been eHected lower down *. Rejecting bis historial 
ssstimptiona and accepting hat arcboeologicst eviihoce as tn the early date of the finds 
at FriUbrd, Stmiin Coumiwy, Long Wiitenhain, and East Shefford. it would seem that 
in yyt [he Beiishire shore long been oeatpied. 
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any case, his people must now get to die plough^taiL A horde of 
families cannot live on the countn* indefinitely. In fact, it is a little 
difiicult to understand how they lived at all, unlesa they began their 
inarch when the bams of the invaded were still full. But the same 
need summons the Briton to lay aside his aword and sow such bnds 
as are left him. It is not likely that either party can scad elsewhere 
for applies. So nature calls a truce, 

tW view is implied in the Chronide, which suggests that the 
campaign ^vas begun and finished in a year. 

The situation then becomes rij^ for a political settlement. If 
the districts indicated in the Chronicle were indeed the first settled 
homes of the Ciltemsactna, it appears that they lay within an area 
of which tlte outer limit ran outside but roughly parcel with certain 
%'ital roads. 

Check this statement by the map, and it tvill be obvious tliat 
Grimsditch U exactly fitted to be the eastern boundary line of the 
territory settled in the operations attributed to Cuthwulf by the 
Chronicle.* It is almost certainly a Saxon work; and ivc know of 
no other period of pre-Conquest history which so aptly accounts for 
its construction. 

It is the case that die land through which run road and rampart 
is almost all, even so late as Domesday, identifiable as what we know 
as Terret RegU> In the first days we may call it, anachronistically, 
War Department land. Perhaps its tenants furnished patrols. 

In speaking of Terra Regis, J am allowing myself to include lands 
which appear in Domesday as church lands, wMch, It is reasonable 
to assume, may have been retained in the royal hand until they were 
so given ; to conjecture that Aylesbury was once a royal possession 
of greater extent than it was in 1086—a conjecture founded on its 
Domesday hidage ; to allow for some grants out of Benson, for which 
there is evidence ; and to assume that Harold’s Risborough was 
granted him by the king. My proofs are not complete and watertight j 
but I think they are sufficient to Justify consideration, It is not 
inapposite to observe that other hilly districts, such as Brillj were also 
King's Land. Formerly they sheltered enemies ; later, they furnished 
hunting of another kind, I may further recall the fact that the 
Place-Name Society think that there are indications that the native 


“ Where Uiere is ■ pass through ihc hills, Cnmsditch jub out idco a Hlient to 
cover it. 
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lingered at Bril! and on the Chi [tern plateau after he had been driven 
from the 

Thus the home of people Is in the valley among the arable 
land ; the hilb are held just so far as they are needed to keep control 
of the roads and fords, and no further. 

The lay-out of some of the Bucks Hundreds seems to me to 
afford some confirmation of the view that Cuthwulf'a entry was made 
by the Icknield Way, and tluit Grimsditch was a boundary between 
his followers and theit enemies in the hills, To give in detail my 
proofs of the propositions which 1 am about to make would lengthen 
this paper unreasonably ; and for the moment I must ask acceptance 
for my assertions. 

If Cuthwulf'a expedition is historical, Aylesbury is the nucleus 
round which Bucks grew up, and the three Hundreds of Aylesbury, 
Stone, and Risborough r^resent the original settlement.** But, 
presumably before the shires and hundretu were marked out, the 
district centred on Aylesbury liad thrown out tictle colonies into the 
land beyond Grims^tch. It is dear from its feudal history that The 
Lee, wWch is outside Grimsditch, was part of Weston Tur^'ille,*’^ 
and must be sought in that vill in Domesday, though W^'endover lies 
between them. Gr^t Missenden falls into Aylesbury Hundred—or 
sometimes into Stone- This was probably a colony from Mars worth** 
in Yardley (Erlai) Hundred, across the Tring peninsula. It travelled 
perliaps by^ way of that pemipula, founding MLswel!** in Tring, en 
route. Having arrived, it falls into assodation with Aylesbury, because 
there are at the time no settlements east or south of it. The Hamp- 
dens*"—so named, 1 suggest, from the curved dene under a spur of 


** Pkeb-NantiC Society, Suebt, p. xjv, p. xn nou;, 

‘‘Maps of Bucks showtog the Domesday Hundreds may be fourd tn Place-^Eune 
Society, Bucka^ in V.CJI. Bucks, vol. or in Fowler, 'Pipe Rolls of Richard l for 
Bucks and Beds', Stdt fiut, Rtc. Sw., tgaj, ivl. vji. 

” Hail, MS. 36S8, f. XITIIB I58). 

** Fbice'’Nvrie Society, fiutd«, p. 153, 

** V.CJi. Hern, i, 318b, 3a4b. 

•*Thc V.CH. cditutE are miataiten in ideotifymg the Domesday Book fia’dena 
as Great aw# Little Hampden. The two Hompdeiis are feudally indicpetideat with 
quite separate hiaMfics. I have m doubt that the D.B. Wandene is Little Hampden, 
w having been substituted for u by association with Wendover, which name follows 
in the loll. It afterwards appears as a chapelry of Hartwell, Added to Eilesborou^ 
it makes up the latter^ 30 hides. 
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the Chil terns in which they lie*‘-=are extensions into the area beyond 
Gnmsdiich of the territory behind it; and so they too fall into 
Aylesbury Hundred. 

These indications^ trifling though they are, may, I think, be the 
visibie evidence of the expansion in very early rimes of the original 
settlement; the pact represented by Grirasditch is at an end ; the 
natives are no longer to be feared. For it is not the Terra 
which extends itself. Beyond Grimsditch, the new holdings exhibit 
the character of tentative encroachments by individuals, rather than 
of an ordered and general annexation by a people under its leader. 

A similar phenomenon is obaervabie in South Bucks. The 
Place-Name Society sureests** that this area was mainly serried 
from the south or southeast, possibly before the settlement of the 
Vale of Aylesbury; and puts forward in support of this theory 
evidence which tends to show a movement spreading from Harlin^on 
in Middlesex to Hitcham, Hedgerl^, and Hughenden, And, as The 
Lee was throwTi off from Weston Turvillc, so in South Bucks we find 
Penn to be a detached part of Taplow, with another vill intervening, 
while Beaconsfield is similarly part of Burnham. The churches of 
Penn and Beaconsfield begin me as chapels of Taplow and Burnham. 
The parent must be nearer the base than the child ; and the inference 
as to the direction from which the movement originated is difficult 
to resist. 

The encroachments inwards from both sides surest a prior 
permanent settlement with Limits believed to be fixed. The perman¬ 
ence is of course only in the mind of the man of the period. He 
provides for eternity, and his eternity lasts ten years or twenty or 
fifty. He is reaiiy deding with present needs and not with the future 
at all. Grimsditch must have become unnecessary in a very few years. 

And this consideration brings me back to the question of the 
course which Grimsditch followed from West Wycombe. .At that 
point we have the first arm of a salient, and I feel little doubt that the 
rampart was intended to return inwards and tlien strike more or less 
directiy for some point on the Thames, covering the ford at Henley, 
Possibly it was never completed : for, apart from some place-names 


Professor Mawef will not hsw this ; hut li. Plicc-Name Sridety, p. 177 

(Hambieden); \Vbiics,p.44 (HxmtsstloJ, At the tvne time [ should be better Mtiified 
if Professor Maw« sjjreed. 

“ Bucks, pp. XTV, IV, 
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which may or i^y not refer to it, no trace of it can now be found ; 
or at least, nothing which will satisfy the demands of the Editor, 

With regard to the South Oxfordshire Grimsditeb, I think there 
is something to be said for the view that this too b part of Ctithwulfs 
plan for securing the road and the fords over the Thames; if not, the 
reason may simj>Iy be that he had nothing to fear from the south of 
the road. But if by Benson the Chronicle does mean what Domesday 
meant by Benson, the South Oxon dyke would stand to it in preebely 
the same relation geographicaily as that occupied by the Bucks 
Grimsditch in regard to the other conquered territory. 

And now we must turn to the difficult and dangerous problem 
of CuthwulFs approach to LImbury, 

His expedition was quite clearly a result of the events set down 
in the Chronicle under the year j68. Profrasor Mawer has declared 
for thb connected view of the entries in the Chronicle In hb 
Problems Plac^Namg Study. In 568 Ceawlin and Cuthwulf had 
fought against Eihelbe^, king of Kent—a boy at the time—and driven 
him into Kent, and killed two ealdormen at Wibbandune; it is not 
stated that th^ were Kentbh ealdormen ; nor b Wibbandune pven 
by the Chronicle as the site of the battle or battles against Kent. 
Professor Mawer says that Wibbandune b not Wimbledon but 1 do 
not think he has identified the place. It does not greatly matter; 
the sequence of events indicates that it cannot have been far from 
Kentish territory; it may be that Ceawlin, checked in his advice 
w^ward, w^ seeking an outlet for hb surplus people by moving 
east—or possibly some contest may have arisen as to the control of 
the territory between Ceawlin's sphere of influence and that of 
Ethelbert, 

Whatever the cause of the movement, the event finds Ceawlin, 
in 568, south of the Thames, travelling towards Kent. What possible 
reason was there why the victorious West-Saxon should not at hb 
Icburc explore the banks of the Thames to find a crossing ? 

I think it is quite clear from the ingenuous narrative of the 
Chronicle—ingenuous, because it b not used to support any special 
political doctrine—that in spite of the success at Old Sarum in 55a 
Ceaw'lin liad not made much progress subsequently • that for some reason 
he found it necessary to move eastward in 568 ; and that it was not 
until nine years later that he was able to make good his western 


• Uait»y (April 1026), JU, 41, p. 83. 
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ad'i’ance by his victorv at Deorham, From 552 to 577 no progress 
to reportanti the only mtcr\'enlng event with'any possible relevance 
Cuthwiilfs conquest in 571. 

Is it not possible to hold tliat CutbwulFs success made Ceawlin's 
ad\'anoe practicable, without attributing to either the foresight to see 
that it would do so ? 

Cuthwulf therefore must have begun hb march by crossing the 
Thames. I have carefully conaiderca such routes as appear to be 
possible ; I have feU certain first of this route, then of tltat; and 
now 1 am disposed to wait until Wibbandune and Bedcanfo^ Eiave 
been identified. 

I am aware that Mr Leeds thinks that the south bank of the 
Thames was so thickly wooded as to be inaccessible at this period. 
Yet the river was accessible in the Bronze Age ; and ifie finds at 
Taplow, dated by the British Museum authorities as from 600 to 
620“ seem to show that the same was true at that lime j and though 
these facts do not actually disprove Mr Leeds' theory, they make it 
reasonable to ask him for proof. 

If Cutliwulf crossed as I have suggested, it is not too extrar^gant 
to suppose that he may have had in rvund from the first the possibdity 
of working back to the Thames. He may very w-ell have had some idea 
of the lie of the hills, and the hazards involved in passing over them, 
from observations taken from the south bank of the river ; or indeed 
from information from many possible sources. If 1 am asked why 
he should crtjss the low-er Thames instead of the narrow'er stream 
higher up, 1 can only surest that he had with him a Bubstantial 
number of people whom it was inconvenient to take back to the 
upper reaches. Further, I do not knovf that he had command of 
the upper reaches. 

'Fhe Gewissae tlicmselv^ were presumably a conglomeration of 
diSercfit races or clans ; and it is, f think, not unreasonAte to suppose 
that Cuthwulf's following consisted of families of mixed races, gathered 
from the debatable land lying between Wessex and Kent, as w‘ell as 
from Wessex itself j for it is to be noted that when they settle they have 
no race or tribal name, but are known as Ciltemsaetna, from the 
district in which they dwell; just as liappened in later years when 
Angles and Saxons settled in Hwiccla. 

If there is anyone who thinks the question of the settlement of 


Guide to A/fglo-Su)f«*t p. 64. 
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Bucks and South Oxon worth pursuing^ I would call Ms attrition 
to the fact that there is a line of villages on the Icknicld Way itself; 
as also upon Akeman Street - and that in the great horseshoe bend of 
the Thames between Wallingford and Henley, with the exception of 
two or three villages situated by fords or bridges, all those outside 
Grimsditch are up in the hills, and every one of them has a river 
frontage, as thougk the expansion had begun by s cautious movement 
just across Grimsditch, and spread rapidly down to the river. Can the 
hill-villages mean that, for some reason, the Saxon, Imving driven out 
his predecessor, settled on the site where the latter had dwelt, instead 
of following the supposed traditional practice, and making Ms home 
by the river P Mr Leeds himself says** that though we know some 
of the pagan cemeleiiea we do not know their settlements. The 
cemeteries, as he shows, are often by running water. There may have 
been a reason for this which did not apply to the settlements. Lf 
these tie beneath tlie present villages, mis might account for their 
disappearance, A reason for occupying the sites w'bere the native 
had aw'elt would be to save tlie time needed for breaking up fresh 
land ; and if this view could be established, it might be a coniinnation 
of the lateness of the settlement. It may be noted that the Place- 
Name Society think that the name of Wafton by Aylesbury Indicates 
that the Saxon there retained the native to work for him.** 

In conclusion, I have to express my fervent gratitude to the 
Editor, who has not only taken the personal interest in the subject 
which has resulted in the articles on Grimsditch in Antjquity 
for September 1930 and June 1931, but has, by his criticism of my 
original paper, guided me into setting out my views In an intelligible 
form, and has persuaded me to re&in from making a number of 
statements which I should have had difficulty in, supporting by satis- 
factorv arguments, 

'rhere still remains a certain amount to be done in the matter 
of searching for references to the Dyke in charters and other documents 
dealing with the land; and much to be done in Uie field, not least 
in connexion with the history of the roads ; and it daily becomes 
clearer that neither the field-worker nor the record-searcher can safely 
arrive at conclusions without knowing something of what h^ been 
done by the other. 

^Ardtue^*)^ 0 j the Angto~Saxott Sttltemmitt p. id. 

** PUce-Natne Society, Bucks, p. m. 
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Appendix 

Since this pa^ was written. I have, at the EditaT*s suggestion, 
minutely examined Nits Abeig's conscientious, candid, and convincing 
work The Anglo-Saxons in England** which is an attempt to present 
a summaiy of Uie results of aff the recorded researches in the field of 
Anglo-Saxon archaeology, with a view to establish new points of 
departure for estimating the chronology of the period of migrations 
with the help of Anglo-Saxon material-** 

As a result, 1 am confinned in my suspicion that Mr Leeds has 
done less than justice^ to bis archaeological facts in his attempts to 
fit them into hk historical theories. 

Mr Leeds' work, as is natural, is mentioned on every page of the 
book, and the author recognizes him as a master in this fieltf. Aberg 
nowhere records any disagreement with him or with Mr Reginald 
Smith, and I do not believe that any substantial differences exist; 
except that Aberg founds no historical theories upon his coTtclusions, 
and therefore expresses them less positively. 

To obtain ms dat^, Aberg combines chronology- — -the evidence of 
datable finds and of historical events—with typological analysis, or a 
careful examinarion of styles, shading off from the primitive to l&e 
advanced. Using this method, and working backward, he finds it 
easy to survey the Kentish work of the seventh century (pp, 14^55), 
and to ^vel back to about 575 with some degree of certainty, ^rlfer 
than this, he says, the contours of the line of development become 
increasingly vague (n. 155). That k to say, when chronology fails, 
and type is only test, daring becomes difficult and doubtful. 
The method is, of course, that employed by other archaeologists; 
and their doubts and difficulties are the same. 

With regard to the culture characteristic of the area which he 
describes as North of the Thames—by which he means non-Kentish 
— ^he fixes points of contact with Kent for the last quarter of the 
sixth century (p. 156); and working upon what he finds there, he 
traces the development of types steadily backwards from the more to 
the less ad\'anccd ; and th^ spreads out the series to cover the period 
between the time of the invasion and the end of the sixth century 
(p. 156). But—and this is important—I am inclined to think that 


** Upputa 1936 ; lad Cambddg^. 
361-j, 


** Op. tit. Foreword- 
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here at least, although he does not say so„ he is working upon a con¬ 
ception of a general invasion of the whole of England in about 450. 
1 doubt if the most fervid critic of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle would 
support this, Thb means that in some jasca he has aiJowed for 
development in England a much longer period than was in fact avail* 
able ; and his conduaions as to the bearing of style upon date must 
therefore be reconsidered. 

With this reservation, we can accept his conclusions as to the 
succession of styles. He safeguards his dating of the early types by 
saying * Chronological determination rests chleSy on tj'pological 
analysis, and is supported neither by coin finds nor by ^tnts of 
connection with known historical events apart from the invasion* 

(P* * 5 ^)’ 

It b obvious that much depends upon the dates at which the 
inv'adcis landed. 1 have already hinted at thb; and It b therefore 
of importance to observe that in Aberg’s opinion archaeology confirms 
the date of the earliest considerable invasion as given by Bede 
and Prosper of Aquitaine, namely 440-450 (p, i); that it confirms 
also Bede's statement that Rent, the Isle of Wight, and part of Plants 
were occupied by a race dbtinct from the other invaders of Britain, 
whether they ate to be called Jutes or not (p, 2) ; and that the invaders 
of Sussex w'crc Saxon (p. aj. 

He further states positively tliat in the fifth century there b no 
dbcemible difference in type between the ornaments of Kent and 
those of the rest of England (p. 2) ; though later on there arc notable 
divergences, with whidi he deals in detail {pp. 3-9), 

if thb he so, it follows that, even if Mr Lwds' date for the 
occupation of Kempston and Sutton Courtenay be correct, the 
resemblances between the finds at the two places would not prove 
that the same stream of invaders deposited both, 

I propose to summarbe briefly what Abcrg has to say with regard 
to those dasses of objects which he refers wholly or in part to the 
fifth centuiy. 

He finds that the earlier cruciform brooches are common to 
Kent and the rest of England ; while the later cruciform brooch does 
not appear in Kent at all On typological grounds he dates the 

Kentish specimens as belonging to the periw 450-510 (p. 30), when 
development ceases in Kent. He believes that, on die whole, the 
Kcntbh cruciform brooches develop in the same way as the cor¬ 
responding types on the continent, and go out of use at about the same 
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time as they do (p, 31). He coneSudes that Kent stood in closer 
relation with the condnent than the rest of England (p. 31). 

In non-Kentish areas, he finds that, instead of ceasing, the 
development oontinuea—the use of this word indicates tliat lie is 
treating 450 as the commencing date in non-Kentish, as well as in 
Kentish areas—steadily over perhaps another hundred years (pp, 3a, 
and 156), and classifies five type-groups, of which the earliest 
only need concern us. His evidence for the dat^ of the earliest 
group is, he says, typological only, and no assistance is to be 
obtained from other objects found in the graves with tlie brooches 
(P* 35)* Precedent to this earliest group of cruciform brooches comes, 
he says, the Dorchester brooch, the ty^ of which ^tes it as having 
been made about 400, although, as he points out, it may have been 
deposited much later (p, 13). A brooch found in Suffolk, which 
bears considerable resemblance to the Dorchester specimen, is the 
next earliest, and with others from East Anglia and one from East 
Shefford, Berks, is placed by him as belonging to a period ranging 
from about 440 to 500 (p. 36). His second group is placed, by an 
analysis of its types, between 300 and 550 (p, 38) ; and the remainder, 
overlapping hut gradually moving forward, by degrees acquire 
characteristics which enable them to be assigned de&itely to the 
latte^art of tlie sixth century (pp. 41, 50, 51), 

The oihw ^eat class of brooches, known as saucer brooches, fails 
into ^'o subdivisions, cast and applied, of which the second admittedly 
flourished during the latter half of the sixth century (pp. az, Z5). 
The evidence for this is both chronological and typological. 

The cast brooches are regarded as earlier* They have been 
found in Hanover, which fact is apparently accepted as evidence that 
they were a product of the continental art of the early fifth century 
(p. i6). [h appea^ from Brit. Mus, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 
p. 37, that the evidence as to the Hanover finds k simply that they arc 
pre-nugration in date.J They arc found in Kent; at Mir rham and 
Beddington in Surrey; in Sussex; at Droxford, Hants; at Long 
Wittenham, East Shefford, and Frilford, Berks; in Oxfor^bire; 
at Kempston, Beds ; in Cambridgeshire, Hunts, Northants, and 
Warwickshire (p. 18). 

With regard to date, Aberg says that the chronological position 
of the earliest of these brooches, namely those with spiral ornament, 
is somew'hat uncertain. No enclosed finds from the fifth century 
have yet been made (pp. 18, 159), and the assumption that some of 
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them date from the fifth oeniury is based on their resonblance to the 
Hanover finds whiJe the fact that they persisted at least to the middle 
of the sixth century is rendered probable by their presence in late 
burial grounds such as Fairford (pp. i8, 19). 

T&s analysis of the development of these two classes of brooch 
supports rather than undermines the dates given by the Chronicle 
for the successive invasions. The earliest Kentish brooches were of 
course brought over by the invaders; and .\berg would as it seems 
agree that their sons may have obtained their supplies from the 
continent during the strenuous years of the conquest. So soon as the 
settlement was complete, the arts and crafm would begin to be 
practised; hut by that time we are approaching the date plotted by 
the Chronicle for Cerdic’s invasion. JJaturaJly the new invaders, and 
those who followed, from 495 to 546, brought with them o^rnents 
of the type current on the continent, and therefore also in Kent. 
In turn tncy too would begin to manufacture for their own needs, 
and then, and not till then, the streams of culture in Kent and in the 
rest of England would tend to diverge. 

We nave now exhausted the types to which a fiftb-cenlury date 
has been assigned, with the important exception of the rosette-shaped 
attachment plates and strap-ends (pp. ta, 13) foimd at Dorchester, 
Oxon, Long Wittenham, Berks, and in Kent, SaiT«% and Sussex ; 
and the four famous equal-armed relief-brooches. These have been 
regarded as among the earliest Saxon antiquities in England. 

Rosettes and strap-ends of the types referred have not yet, 
says Aberg, been found together with such other objects as reader 
possible a ddinite chronological determination. He suggesta, however, 
tliat it is probahle tiiat some of the finds can be assigned to the time 
before the middle of the fifth century (p. 13). His reason apparently 
is that their style presents certain resemblances to that of the equal- 
armed relief-broocnea (p. 13, note 2), to which we will therefore pass. 

This type of brooch has been found at Sutton Courtenay^, Berks, 
at Kempston, Beds, and twice in Camhridg«hire; but not in Kent. 
Aberg expresses considerable doubt as to their date (p. 14) ; he thinks 
they cannot be placed at earliest before the middle of the feh century ; 
but he notes that they show signs of the influence of provincial Roman 
art, and, like other antiquities found in England, have no counterparts 
in the old homes of the Anglo-Saxons on the continent (p. 15), He 
goes 80 far as to hazard the suggestion that they n^y represent a 
sutvival of the ctaaslcal tradition m England as continued by Celts, 
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and not brought in by Teutons (p, i6). It ia thus quite possible that 
this type of brooch no beating on the date of the invaaton at all. 
This leaves the primitive Rempston brooch, which is usually assigned 
to a very early date on the assumption that it b the prototype of the 
eoual-armed relief-brooch (pp, 13, 14), in the air, with the edifices 
which liave bee^built upon it 

Archaeolo^ thus affords no positive evidence whatever for 
rejecting all or any of the dates given by the Chronicle. It may 
engender doubts, but that is not quite the same thing* If we allow 
that the Dorchester finds are early, there b no reason why they may 
not represent the result of a Rcntbh expedition up the Thames valley , 
initiated soon.,after the conquest of Kent, and consisting of a for« 
large enough to hold its own, and to form settlements at Frilford and 
East S^fford. In the light of Abeig*s opinion, it is impossible to 
aswn that these burial places are Saxon and not Kentbh. Thb woiJd 
bring Mitchani and Frilford into line ; and would afford a possible 
explanation for Ceawlin’s quarrel with Kent. 


Thmth are due ta the Liifarim oj Coeput Chritfi Collige. Cambri^, /«■ AwiV 
aphab>gr^ ti> be taken of Ihe ChrfmkU\ f^m wkStZ 

plate JaaMg p. 291 W been reproiiuc^^ — Eontw, 


The Palace of Minos* 

by Percy Gardner 

Emtwitut Ptoftss» ^ Clasdad Atchatok^ it thf Utac^rtity cf Oxford 

W HEN I acceded to the suggestion of the Editor of Aj^tiqu iTY 
that I should write a review of the third volume of Sir 
Arthur Evans' great work on the palace at Cnossua I w'Sa 
aware of the di^culty of the task 1 was undertaking. It would of 
course be quite imjiOKible in a brief article to give any notion of the 
vast operations wluch the author has carried through with infmite 
skill and patience, revealing to us the character of a most curious 
civilization in Crete, the very existence of which was not suspected 
until the excavations of Schlicmann at Mycenae gave us data, In 
1877 I was so much interested by these revelations of the spade that 
1 went to Greece to investigate them, and at Athens Sir Charles 
Newton and I were shown all the treasures of Mycenae. Newton's 
article on them in the Edinburgh Reviet^*^ and mine in the Quarterly 
Review introduced them to English archaeologists, greatly to 
Schlietnann's satisfaction, as he w’as openly acctised at that centre of 
scandal, Athens, of having had the rich treasures made by local 

f oldsmiths. And Stephani, perhaps the most learned archaeologist 
ving, was claiming them as Uie buried spoil of die barbarian invaders 
of the Roman Empire. 

Look on this picture and on that 1 By slow degrees Evans has 
succeeded in recovering in a great measure the architecture, the art, 
the manners aad customs, the physical type, the religion, of the great 
civilization of which diat revealed at Mycenae was but a late offshoot, 
a civilization contemporary with the mighty empires of the East, and 
in some ways more interesting than any of them, since it is more 
European, more in the line of our civilization and progress. 

Schiiemann was drawn to hts urork of excavation by a keen but 
somewhat naive enthusiasm for the Homeric poems. Of Sir Arthur 
Evans it may fairly be said that the experiences of his whole Life liad 

■ Tht Palact of Minot at Kmamt, by Sir Arthur E'raiu. Volume lu, 1930. 
HacmUttM & Co, p, 

^ /uiuiry 1878, * Jamwry 1S78, pp, bz-93> 
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fitted him in an eminent degree for the work which awaited him. 
A son of one of the greatest of antiquaries and collectors, Sir John 
Evans, he has been famitiar from childltood with every kind of monu¬ 
ment of the past, and acquired, as a second nature, the eye of the 
archaeologist and the sense of artistic style which comes of life-long 
practice. His experience as Keeper of tiie Ashmolean Museum has 
rendered his immense knowledge systematic, Hia early work on die 
coins of ancient Italy and Siciiv, which placed him in the first rank 
of numismatists, has deveiopetl his sense of beamy and his power of 
co-’or^nating the facts of archaeological history with political ei'ents 
and the course of dviUzaiion,^ As son-in-law of the great historian 
Freeman, whose history of Sicily he supplemented, he has learned 
breadth, and to trace mstonc sequences. And it has been his good 
fortune to inherit wealth W'hich has enabled him to work without 
dependence on endowments and institutions, to make most costly 
restorations, and to secure the services of many helpers, architects, 
artists and organbers, in his prolonged excavations. His equipment 
is indeed unique. 

It ivM Schliemann who, in a flash of Insight, discerned that Crete 
was the district where the earlier history of Mycenaean art was to be 
discovered. But there he stopped. Sir Arthur Evans started like a 
sleuth-hound on the trail, folloiving on with steady perseverance. 
Having tradted certain antiquities to their source, he purchased a site 
near Cnossus; and his faith has been rewarded by the gradual 
unfolding there year by year since 1900 of a vast structure, which 
constantly mew in interest and importance. Dr Mackenzie on the 
spot offered valuable aid. And meantime at other sites in the island 
American, French, German, Italian and Greek explorers supplemented 
the excavations at Cnossus. The site has now been made over to the 
British School at Athens, in whose valuable Annual, year hy year, the 
course of discovery had received a preliminary record. 

No one could attempt to criticize Ute notable reconstructions of 
the palace at Cnossus who was not a master in architecture, and 
acquainted with all the local conditions. The latest reconstructiotui 
would not have been possible but for the use of a new material, 
ferro-concrete. And every kind of means, geologic, chemicah 
optical, has been used. Dwelling among the ruins Sir Arthur lias 
lived over again the life of the Minoans, partaken of their sports, 
mingled with the crowd in their halls, obsen'ed how the light fails in 
particular hours of the day, what ardeiic effects the people most 
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affected in their interiors. Yet while thus indulging the historic 
imagination, he never leaves the ground of fact, extorting from every 
scrap of stone or metal all the infomuition possible. 

To call the palace at Cnossus the palace of Minos is quite Icgiti* 
mate, it does not of course mean that a historic king Minos built the 
palace and thence ruled over wide domains, in fact several layers or 
periods may be discerned in the palace itself. The terms Minos and 
hriinoan stand for a civilization highly developed and continuous from 
the ncolitluc age, of which abundant fcmains were found, until the 
advent of the semi-barbarous Achaeans and Dorians of the north, who 
for a time ruined it, though no doubt they brought with tliem the 
seeds of a higher and more lasting order. f*ossibly hereafter, if some 
future Champoilion succeeds in reading the very numerous inscribed 
tablets of terra-cotta, we may know much more of the actual history 
of the age. Meantime we have to be content with semi-historic and 
archaeologicaJ prehistory, the dates of which are fixed mainly by the 
annals of E^'pt, 

In his first volume, Evans dealt with the history of the palace in 
the early jVUnoan age. In die second volume he dealt with other 
houses in the neighbourhood and with the geographical relations of 
Cnossus to lands of the south and cast. The third volume is devoted 
to the Palace itself in the Middle Minoan Age. But as it Is especially 
in this age, the culminating point of the whole civilization, that the 
artistic remains are most striking, the author devotes much of the 
volume to foUowing out the indications furnished by these remains as 
to the ethnography, the customs, the sports and the religion of the 
Minoan people. 

It isWith these developments of civilization that T propose mai nly 
to deal. 1 am no architect. Nor could even an architect venture to 
criticize Evans* wonderfully bold restorations save on the spot. But 
the contributions he has made to the history of painting, the history 
of manners, and the history of religion must always retain their value 
and importance. And of them I may venture to speak with diffidence, 
though the ground is extremely slippery, and especially analogies 
from parallel developments in the Greece of liistory must he used with 
extreme caudon. 

Nothing in the volume before us is more complete and masterly 
than the illustrations. In books produced in England these are 
usually a weak point. The publishers are apt to regard illustration 
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as a luxury, and the cheapness of photographic work, with its superftdal 
exactness, places it in high favour with them. But Evans fully realises 
that it is necessary to place before readers representations which lay 
exact emphasis on the points which he is discussing. He has been 
able to secure the help of several highly skilled artists, among whom 
the two GiJlierons, father and son, are conspicuous. They bring out, 
eliminating the surroundings, what is necessary to the purpose. 
They are most accurate in point of style, and do not omit the smallest 
detail which has, or may have, any importance. They restore, with 
a wonderful combination of boldness and restraint, small fragments of 
painting, of relief or of figures. Such is their mastery of the whole 
field, that th^ can venture to transpose designs from one technique 
to another. For example, at p- 157 we liave Ae design of the intaglio 
which Evans calls the Ring of Nestor, because it was round at Nestor's 
city of Pylos, translated into coloured fresco. It is a wonderful 
example of what may be called fine scholarship in art. The archi¬ 
tectural drawing also, the work of a whole group of assistants, Mr 
Piet dc Jong, hfr C. Doll, Mr Theodore Fyfe and others are so exact 
and so numerous that nothing is neglected and everything is made 
clear. 

Nothing iirmresses the student of the frescoes, the intaglios, and 
tlie figurines of Cnossus more stror^ly than the demotion of the people 
to aihletic sports, and sports of a very unusual kind. In Egyptian 
wall-paintings we find a vast number of representations of dancing, 
wrestling, and boxing. Such are abundant also at Cnossus. But 
they arc (juite over-shadowed by a kind of sport otheiwise almost 
unknowm in antiquity, seizes of bull-baiting and bull-taming. We 
are told that ^e youths of Thessaly in classical times practised the art 
of overthrowing bulls by seizing their horns, and this sport is repre¬ 
sented on an interesting relief in the .i^shmolean Museum, The 
cowboys of the western states of America practise a very similar sport. 
It has no relation to the Spanish bull-fight. 

It seems from the Cnossian paintings that no people carried their 
love of bull-throwing so far as did the Cretans. With it they combined 
the art of making somersaults over the backs of charging bulls. And 
the remarkable thing is that these somersaults were practised by women 
2s well as by men. But even more interesting riiM the performers 
are the groups of spectators on ihe frescoes, both men and women. 
The dress of men was extremely simple, consisting of little more than 
n loin-cloth. That of women was far more elaborate j and no contrast 
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cotild be greater than that offered by their long curls, their wasp 
waists, their ample skirts with Sounccs, to the very simple chiton and 
over^dress of the Greek women of historic timea. They are seated in 
groups, evidently engaged rather in talking scandal one to another 
than m watching the sports. These ladies in their dress and their 
animated gestures are quite a new feature in ancient art, and liave a 
curiously modem and modish look, justifying the exclamation of 
M. HomoUc—' Mais ce sont des Parisiennes *. In the frontispiece 
we see two of these ladies seated in animated talk in the Queen's 
Megaton, which b restored, so far as is possible, with ail ita original 
briUiant decoration. When we turn to this wonderful picture ^om 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian scenes of worship and court ceremonies, 
we feel that we are in a different world, and a world much more Like 
that which we see around us. Even the Greeks, our great teachers 
in all matters of art, may seem to belong to a more conventional world 
than these women in their luxurious naturalism. 

One thing which at once strikes us in all Mlnoan scenes Is the 
hard and tight waist-belt vrom alike by men and women. It is so 
rigid that it might well be of metal: but is doubtless of hard leather. 
Doubts have b^n expressed whether the human frame could endure 
such tight girding. No doubt it is conventionally exaggerated, as Is 
the musculature of the athletes. In the art of alt peoples we find a 
tendency to exaggerate what are considered points of b^uty; Indian 
art emphasizes breadth of hips in women, Greek art slimness in women, 
especially in Amazons ; Italian painting fairness of hair, and so forth. 
In our own plates of fashion stress Is laid on the points, however 
absurd and unnatural, which happen at the moment to be In fashion. 
But the general impression which we get in Minoan art is of young 
men sinewy and tightly girt, and of women also well-gin but exuMrant 
as regards the breast. 

It is dear tliat Evans is especially interested in the represeiiiations 
of religious cult and of the ddtics. He is tpiiic right. Religion does 
not dominate Minoan art as it does that of Egypt and Babylon, but it 
underlies it in a high degree. The r^al halls of the palace contain 
usually some indications of worship. The sacred symbob, the double 
axe, probably standing for lightning, and the * horns of consecration 
very possibly an extremely conventionalized copy of an ‘ adorant' 
with raised arms, abound everywhere. Even tlie bull-sports may have 
been, like the Otympian games in Greece, of a religious character. 
Direct representations of deities or of culius are rare at Mycenae, 
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and until lately also at Cnosaua. But they are tnuhiptying. There 
are sufficient proofs that the chief deity iras female, a tnother-goddess 
with whom was assocbtcd a youthful deity, her son, who appears to 
have, on occasion, died and been reborn. The local traditions of 
Crete fit in with this view; and parallels to it are found in places 
where we should specially look lor them, in Phrygia, Syria and 
.40310113 generally. 

At first sight it may shock one to find that the religion of the 
Divine Mother and her dying Son, which is still the basis of belief 
among eastern Christians, should go back to pagan and prehistoric 
times. But the shock need not be serious. Tlie value of a religion 
lies not in its outward form and archaeological origin, but in its power 
over heart and life. And a new religion, however revolutionary, will 
have 3 tendency to adopt some of the features of that which it super¬ 
sedes. The religions of historic Greece, of Judaea and of priimiive 
Christianity were highly organized and aggressive, but there filtered 
into them, least perhaps into the Jewish reUgion, a good deal of tJic 
deep-seated religious feelings and customs of the surrounding nations. 
In all of them a supreme male deity was the highest object of worship, 
Evans speaks of the religion of the Cretans as matriarchal. This is 
a term which is often misunderetood; but the difference in emphasis 
between male and female deities in the Cretan reUgion and tnat of 
the Achacans and Dorians is very notable. 

There is one Uttie monument, small in size, but of special interest 
and invaluaiile for suggestion, on which the author especially dwells. 
This is the gold ‘Ring of Nestor’, found in M^senia, Tn the infagltoa 
of which he finds embodied the Minoan beliefs as to the under-wortd, 
or the world beyond the grave. According to Jum they represent 
the sep^tion of a young pair of lovers and their meeting again in a 
future life through the kino providence of the Mother-goddess. It is 
always dangerous to draw inferences from a single example ; and an 
explorer Ls always specially in danger when he attempts to do so * 
but certainly the ring h an exceptionally interesting and intriguing 
example. The Great Motiier appears in a much less attractive form 
as a snake-goddess with serpents winding about her arms, who 
dominates shrines arranged in her honour in various parts of tlie palace 
amid votaries and dedicated offerings. ’ 

For die histoiy of art, the Minoan frescoes, reliefs and gems offer 
a remarkably rich harvest. The style is quite unique; one can never 
mistake a Minoan work for one of any other nation ; and some arts 
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such as the tulaying of the blades of daggers ivith metals of various 
hues, which Evans calls - painting in metals 'f U not found in so full 
development elsewhere. Here.undoubtedly the nearest parallel is in 
the Homeric desciiptionB of arms and ornament, notably the descrip¬ 
tion of the shield of Achilles. Whether Homer is describing actual 
works of art passed down to his contemporaries by the earlier inhabit- 
8 nts» or whether he is working out mere hints, offers a notable held 
for controversy. At Cnossus the fres^ stylCf the miniature s^le, 
the intaglio style, all reach very characteristic results and ^ offer 
many conventions and symbols which prove a long and continuous 
course of development. 

We are promised a fourth volume which will renirn to the 
inscribed tablets, of teira-cottat srill awaiting interpretation, and 
fumish US with a complete index. It has been the lot of very few 
men to discover by excavation a new and highly developed phase of 
civilization in the past; and it may be confidently said that none of 
the few has ever worked out his resmts with more patience, knowledge, 
acumen, and historic imagination. 
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The Word ‘Paktave' 

by T, D, Kendrick 

I SUPPOSE are aU agreed that * celt * is not a particularly 
brilliant name for a stone or bronze axe. even though we continue 
to use it. It survives^ of course, not on m merits, but because 
we really do need a word other than ‘ axe' to denote ^ese narrow- 
edged prehistoric tools, and ' celt ’ is at present the only substitute 
we have. We might, I mean, abolish the name celt if only celts 
looked a little more like axes ; but we cannot, because there arc many 
people in this world who do not tike an axe to be called an axe unless 
It is the sort of axe they are accustomed to; tvhereas if you call 
a not easily recognizable axe a ‘celt’ and make rather a fuiabout 
explaining that you mean by this a prehistoric axe, then these 
same people will probably thank vou very much indeed and sav that 
it is all most interesting. In other words we keep on talking and 
writing about celts because the public like the word ; it is, after all, 
short and swi^, easy to remember, and de^-astatingly incomprehensible 
to the uninitiated. I feel that it is necessary for us to pm up with 
‘ celt *, and 1 am only remarking here that we know it is a Iwse word 
of miserable, mistaken coinage. I ask simply that we do not pretend 
to oursclvea that it is a good word on the grounds tJiat tt is old- 
established and familiar ; it was a bad word in the beginning and it 
always will be a bad word, despite its now considerable antiquity 
and frequent use. Lots and lots of blacks do not make a white not 
even if the oldest black is i8ih century black. ’ 

In addition to this name ‘ celt ’ which we apply to most of our 
stone and bronze axes, we also have the group-name ‘ palstave * to 
distinguish the members of a particular species of the celt eenus 
It is a very useful word and 1 do not think we could do without it* 
for tlMJugh we talk about ’ flat celts ’,' flanged celts and ‘ winced 
celts , no one yet succeeded tn substituting a snappy descriptive 
name like these for the palstave-variety of celt, I should not dream 
therefore, of suggesting that we get nd of ’ palstave ’ and indeed I 
have myself a considerable affection for this curious word - but ’as 
^ few of us know what it means or why it is the name of the prehistoric 
implements concerned, something may profitably be saidT about its 
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history* * That the word happens to come rather badly 
out oi^ the enquiry is not, of course, my fault. 

* Palstave' is the Old Norse pdhtafr which means 
either ‘ pole^taif ’ (assuming the nrst element to be on. 
pdlh or' spike’ (suppoeirig 3 je whole word to be an ON. 
variant of OE. paistr or palster'). If we accept the first 
derivation, as high authority bids us,* w-e have further 
to allow that the word probably meant ‘ hoe-stalT', for 
pdll{Lai,pdIus; Fr.pe/ip) generally signified in Old Norse, 
as it still does in modem Icelandic, a ‘ narrow iron spade 
The Icelanders have, moreover, a turf*spade that goes by 
the name (so it is stated) of pdisti^r, and, having been told 
this, wc clinch matters by saying outright that our word 
palstave is simply the name of an Icelandic agricultural 
implement, adding that we have borrowed the name for 
a spedal variety of prehistoric hronae tool that bears in 
some small degree a resemblance to the business-end of 
the Icelandic turf-hoe. 

The stages whereby this standard explanation was 
de^'eloped are fairly easy to follow* As early as 1825 
J. H, J^hn commented on the word pdUtafr which he 
had come across several times in the saga-literature of 
the north ;* he said that Judging by the passages concerned 
the thing was obviously some kind of big spear, but that 
the etymology of the name suggested with equal force 
that it was in reality more of an agricultural implement 
than a w'eapon. As this remark implies, he supposed 
that the first element was pdll, a spade; but he w'as also 
prepared to consider the claims of pdlir, a step, and by 
way of compromise he gave as his notion of a palstave a 
most interesting drawing of a stepped-boe or digmn^- 
stick (fig* 1)* He was writing abuut weapons, aim this 
iliustration apwars in a plate otherwise devoted entirely 
to weapons; but Jalm felt that this hoe might have 
been a formidable weapon upon occasions and w'ould 
do perfectly well as a representation of the palstaves 
used in ancient sea-fights. 

r H. Fait, ^tKOtditdtt Waffttdtumdt, OsJo, 1914, p. 76. 

* See, lor inittince, the 0 :qwd EagUsh DtcHottary. 

* Nordtas, hvtr Damarkt KtigtV^teai Capeohageo, 1835, p. 231* 
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The historians and phiiotoglsts did not seem inclined to debate 
this point, and now was the time for the archaeologists to step in. 
When exactly they first appropriated the word I cannot say, but h 
must hare been very soon after Jahn’s book appeared, for in Molbech's 
Dansk Ordbog of 1S33 paalstav is defined as (a) an ancient varie^ of 
spear and (b) a dusel-lihe implement found in barrows; thus tt is 
no surprise to find that Worsaae used the word In its modem 
archaeological sense in 1843.* What will interest us, however, is tltat 
by the middle of the 19th century we find that the archaeologists had 
not merely accustomed themselves to the use of ' palstave but were 
making up their miads about its meaning, arriving finally at the con-* 
elusion that the word was not the obsolete name of a forgotten weapon, 
but the living name of an Icelandic farm-implement. This, of course, 
was much more than Jahn had said, for he had simplv observed tliat 
' palstave ’ ought to mean a digging-tool of some kind j but hts 
remarkable picture had given the archaeologiste all tliat they wanted 
and caused them temporarily to forget the supposed spear-like 
palstave of the sagas. 

The new phase in the word’s history begins with J, B. Sorterup’s 
'Guide* to the National Museum at Copenhagen, published in 1846, 
for it is there observed* that one variety of palstave exhibited in the 
collection (a broad and Rat kind) rewmbled a gardening or agricultural 
tool lately used in Iceland, Tliis in itself was an innocent and <|uite 

i 'ustiftablc statement, )jut it happened that tt caught the eye of an 
mgSisbman, Mr James Yates, who was at that time engaged in proving 
to the world that bronze celts were first and foremost instruments for 
destroying fortifications and making earthworks and roads. He read 
Sorterup’s comment on the Danish palstaves and he was jubilant, 

* If then he said, * we have ample ^roof (my it^cs) that these 
instruments were used in tilling the soil, we may the more readily 
admit their employment in any military operations which required 
the same kind of manual labour '.* And to add to his pleasure, 
another Dane, the eminent Dr C. J, Thomsen, thereupon sent to 
England pictures of two of the Icelandic tools which he said were 
still in use and were called palstaves (my italics again); they were 
employed, Dr Thomsen averred, * to break the tee in winter, and to 

* Damnath Oldiid, p . 

• Kune ilbenicMt—im Kapnfuigmr Aitatum, p. 14. 

* At<h. Jove., 1849, Tl, 371. 
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part the clods of earth, vrhtch, in Iceland, is dug and not ploughed 
Mr Yates naturally published these lUustiations without delay* * and 
was quick to obsen^e Itow the Uttic bit about digging and not ploughing 
suited his own %'iew5 as to the c^lt being, when not used for picking 
walb to pieces, an agncultural dolabra. ‘ Nec minus dolabra quam 
VO mere bubutcus utatur ’ be quotes.* 

It is obvious, therefore, that thanks to Mr Yates and Dr Thomsen, 
we have made a very rapid advance. Sortenip liad said that sotne 
Danish palstaves looked like an Icelandic agricidtuial implement, and 
we see at once that this is 'ample proof’ that all celts are agricultural 
implements. Moreover, we are informed that the Icelandic implement 
in question was actually called a palstave, and as we already know 
that the Icelandic palstave resembles die prehistoric palstave, we really 
do not need to go hunting about among the sagas in order to discover 
the origins of the word. The bronae implement was a spade, and 
w'e call it a palstave because that is the name of modem spades just 
like it. A slick, satisfactory result which 1 for one regard with 
sympathetic respect; 1 have played about a little with ‘ ample proof ’ 
myself. 

This was the position when Sir John Evans wrote his great book 
on bronze implements. We can see tfiat by [ 831 the turf-hoe 
analogy had made considerable headway, because in introducing the 
word palstave he is able to tcl! us without further ado that the 
Scandinavians called a certain variety of bronze implement by this 
name, on account of its resemblance to a spade still in use in Iceland 
and cdled a paaUtabJ Sir John very reasonably left the matter there, 
since, as he said, the name was by this time well-established ; so he 
paused only to correct Mr Yateses erroneous derivation of the pdil* 
element from pala, to labour, and to remark that besides its modern 


^ Arth.yiwn^ iBp, vu, 74, 

* K&turallf there u much to be said for Mr Yates’s ^new, but tlie matter of rhe 

pjohable use of tlie prehiatoric pslstave does not ooncem ti» here. Mr Crawford, 
however, has rtmlnikd me of one tmportuit piece of evidence undeT this heading, 
niunety the discovery of s bmlceo pelstsve at the bottom of a ditch whose fbgl li walls 
bote tong a^d-scire tluit fitted tlic cutting end of the bnHue implement; tbi* was tn 
the * Angle Ditch' near Wgr Barrow an Handley Eiown, Dorset (Put-Rivers. Cronbarm 
Ckatt, IT, 104, pi, 263. 1), 1 may aJsD add that some remsrica about the possible use 

of the patsuve in msiting canoci will be found in Aaii^tttne* JaurTiat, vi, pp. 125. jig. 

* Ajtcioii Broiat Implementty £oftd(At, tSSt, p. 71, 
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roeaning of spade the word seems to have bad an older meaning, 
signifying originaJiy a weapon of some kind. 

The first point that I want to make myself b that I believe 
Dr Thomsen was misinformed about the Icelanders calling their 
turf-spade a pdhtafr. Of course, if an Icelander can assure me 
positively that tliis wort! really w'as current in his country at the 
beginning of the 19th century and meant a kind of spade', I shall 
have to apologize hiidsomel;f for my preset doubts on the subject; 
but 1 say here that I can dkeover no evidence, either on my own 
account or as a result of enquiries among Icelanders, that pdhtafr is, 
or was, an equivalent of the pall. For that is what Dr Thomsen 
illustrated and Mr Yales welcomed so eagerly, a turf-hoe known as a 
pall or pdh^ka, which are names that the Icelanders know quite well. 
I can only suggest that it was because tJic handle of this is called a 
palskaft^ or perhaps beciuse the sod cut by it is known as a paltorfa, 
that the pall and the pdhiafr were confused. I may perhaps add that 
in any event the comparison between the tiirf-hoe and the bronze 
implement wm not particularly felicitous, since the illustrated pallor 
were socketed and not adapted for fitting into a cleft shaft; but this 
lack of real resemblance need not detain us here, capcci^y as many 
other turf-spadcs are Hanged, not socketed, and wc must concede that 
the bronze palstave would certainly make a useful hoe. 

I say then, that we must set aside the Icelandic turf-hoe on the 
grounds that it was not called a palstave at all (until Dr Tliomsen 
said that it was), and if I am right here it follows that the archaeologists’ 
explanation of the naming of uic bronze implements crumbles straiglu- 
w’ay into dust, for wc are left with nothing but an unconvincing 
resemblance between the palstave and the modem hoe. Refusing, 
therefore, to be misled by the ^// and its distant likeness to the 
palstave, we must return to Sir John Evaas’s concluding remark and 
accept as the main problem the matter of what tlie authentic but 
obsolete word pdlstafr meant. As Jahn said long ago this is found on 
several occasions in ancient Icelandic literature, and 1 do not think 
there is any doubt that he \vas right in assuming the object itself to 
have been some sort of missile weapon; indeed we actuallv find tbc 
expression ‘ spears, palstaves, and all kinds of missiles It is quite 
true that we also find ‘ halberds, palstaves, and speam gtouped 

*• Karlam^nit *aga («f* Unger), Hi. 

Fortmaana {id. CcpftUu^ai 1825^3$), vit, 263. 
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together, and that Dasent translated the word pdhiafr as halberd to 
the passage in NjaJ's sap where a mounted man holding a palstave 
in his hand parleys with Queen Gormliaith before the Battle of 
Clontarf/* but there arc at least two other passages that arc, like the 
first I quoted» heavily in favour of the palstave being a missile ; these 
occur in the ‘ King's Mirror * (Konungs Skjuggsja). a noble didactic 
work that was written in Norway in the p^od 1220-1260. The 
first of them reads, 

every other kind of missile (skotwapn) (such as] spears and 
palstaves, both heavy and light.** 

In the second passage father explains to his son that in a sea-fight 
it is as well to be provided with ' tw’o spears (spjot) which arc not to 
be thrown, one long and one shortand he then adds, 

* One must have various missiles on board ship, both heavy 
pdUtaJir and light flying javelins {ge^oc\; try to hit an ciiemy4 
shield with a pdhtajr^ and then when his shield is forced avray 
from him [by the weight of the blow], attack him with a light 
javelin, if you cannot reach him with a long-handled spear 

Thus we see that in the early 13th century die palstave was a 
fairly heavy missile that was discharged before one could reach the 
enemy with a long thrusting tveapon, and there seems to me to be 
only one thing that it codd have been, namely a throwing-axe. The 
dtemadve is some kind of middle-weight spear, something betw'ccn a 
javelin and a pike, but as I suppose that this would not have been 
called anytliing but a ' spear \ I imagine that the palstave was a missile 
of another sort, something distina enough to have a name of its own. 
It is true that no throwing-axes of this early date have survived, but 
wc have ‘ Wurfbeile ' of the J5th and 16th'centuries to show us the 
kind of thing the weaTOn may have been, an axe-blade, halberd-sliaped 
or bearded, mounted on a sliaft 15 inches to 2 feet long (fig. 2),** I 


»(erf. Huilt), 157; traiu. (Oaaent), 156. 

Kgt. 89 {<irf- Brenner, p, 10'5). 

Brenner, p, 101), Tlic translation of thb passage has been 
by Mr Jde Stefaiason to whom 1 am todefated for ooiwiderable help b the prepwatioa 
of these nota. There b an Eoglbh tranaUdon of the whole work by L, M llreon 
(Mw Viwk, 1917}. 

►A V A. Z^.f, hat Ti, pp. *35, 333 ; h, Stockkin. 

Aa F. it I I to dbAnk AIi Ji G* iVLum for thoc ncferenoes^ 
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concede that on this view tlte expression ‘heavy patstavc' is difiictilt 
to understand^ hut I suppose there may have been throwing-axes of 
various weights. It is a weak casei I knovr; but as we must rule out 
aogons, javelins, and spears, and as 1 imagine a spiked club or mace 
is out of the question, there seems to be nothing for it but to say that 
the early medieval palstave was a throwing-axe, a rith century version 
of the ‘ francbca * of the Merovingian Franks and of the Anglo-Saxons. 
It only remains for me to point out, then, that there is no evidence to 
show that the weapon itself was characteristically Icelandic ; in fact 
I do not believe that it was even a ivpical viking weapon. Professor 
Hallddr Hermannsson has ^cma^ke^J to me that wherever the word 
occurs in Old Norse literature ‘ it is either tn translated sagas or in 
descriptions of battles outside Iceland ‘. Certainly the palstaves of 
the King's Mirror must be assigned not to the Icelanders or the 
Norsemen in ihdr homes, but to the mainland armies of Europe. 

Wc have still to face, however, a very ugly little problem, namely, 
why should this missile be called by the Norsemen a ‘ pole-staff * 
when it was, so far as one can tell, a short-handled axe } On this 
point, know'ing it to be a serious one, 1 can only offer with becoming 
hesitation my opinion that pdll-siafr is a hopeless and unlikely 
combination, and that it does not really reprt’sent the origin of the 
word pdlstafr. In the last resort the two elements are synonymous 
(pole-staf^. but even if one tak^ pdll to mean spade I think />d//-rto/r 
IS a very improbable meaningless experiment in word-formation, 
<}uitc apart from the fact that 1 should expect a skepti rather than a 
stafr element ff wc are going to insist that the handle of the weapon 
name. In short, 1 do not believe that pdlsta/r is really 
?T- ? ^ coming, and I return to the derivation suggested by 

Hjalmar Falk who supposed that it was simply a Norse vemon of the 
Anglo-S^on word palstr or pahtrr. This means a ‘ spike which 
1 admit do« not make things very much easier, but I daresay that in 
the Norse form wc have not got the complete name of the weapon. 
A sptke at the end of the shaft is quite ordinary in die later Wurfbeile 
and may have been cjmractenatic of the earlier examples ; perhaps if 
wc combine pahtr with a throwing ^ dement like «wVer»* wc tnav 
approach the orrginal name that the Norsemen transformed into 
palstave; but this is the flimsiest kind of guesswork, and I ought to 


<• Cf. M. L. KcUrf, A/Igii>-Siixm WiHipan Name*. 
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add that, as we atl dealing with the Crusade Period, we must not 
ejcclude the possibility of an origin altogether foreign to the German 
world. 

To sum up, I have rejected the eiplanadon of a * palstave * as 
the lately current name of an Icelandic turf-hoe ; yet I have draped 
the poor word back from the daylight certainty of ^ Yateses tmtmgs 
only to hide it au^' again in a profound, gloomy, historical and 
phiiologit^ mist. iW ts, I feel, a horrid thing to do ; let me say, 
then, that 1 shall be the first to cheer when some learned rescuer 
gives * j^tave * back to us with a meaning that we can square with the 
saga-paasages 1 have quoted. 



tut.*. Hsaieru THB0WTNO-4XES FSOU CSSMAMY (AFTfiR STdCXiaor] 







Excavations at Siasa (Persia), 1930-1931 

by R. DE Mbcouenem 

Dirtetat cf tht Frauh Arefueeitigical Mittian n Sktum 


T he nuns of ancient Susa, prior to the Achaemenid period 
Cstxth wtituiy B.C.), arc shaped Uke a square, each side of 
^ whi^ IS 700 metres long. The angles face the cardinal 
points. The southern angle is however prolonged by an external 
mound, which M. DieuJafoy has called the** the Dungeon* 

The acropolis of Susa occupies the main portion of the north¬ 
western sid^e and we ^c continmng there the systematic exploration 
inaugurated bv M. de Morg^ This year we widened and lengthened 
a trench wbjh^^t season had r^ched the natural sod, and here wc 
foimd a big ditch dug jn the nuddle Elamite period. It was 8 metres 
wide, and 6.25 me^es^ep ; we e^vated 10.25 metres of its length 
wiriiout reaching its other end. The sides were covered by raw (s^ 
dned) bricks, whichin some pkces were protected by thick walls of kiln- 
fired bneks. Some of these burnt bndts have cuneiform inscriptions 
fording the dedication of Elamite temples. Li the silting o 7 this 

fhL of ^gonite vases, often inscrifed wSh 

the ^cs of the Achaememd sovereigns Xerxes and Artaxerxes 
^d fragments of hon^ ^d tars of the stone protomas of the bulls 
forming the capitals of the columns of the ihS 

Elamite 



temples v* i.*n^ wuu ana or tiie Uoriripae "W;*! «_*21. 

WatCT was brought into the tank by means of ^^aoil^durt 
ditch was filled up graduallv durina the fwvst 

(Panhiu, and Sa«L^). Th. faTtiar5,aTj™d 
ditch coroponded to fevcla anterior to the tl^d maieiiniur^^®,^^ 
ray pcrplcamg un^ the real lutute of the ditch rra. foUy 
However, during the course of clearing the remains we 
ra^t of ^e pedestol of a Sumerian statue.chiselled out of a bkest^' 
jTudgtng from ite style it can be dated to the period of Agade b™’ 
The fragment ^ a bas-relief reprraenting the busts oTtwo tSrded 
men, probably the followers of the king. They are bare-headS, the 
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Kfli r is abtmdaiii and is gathered on the neck in a lone thick Jock, 
whereas two lone tresses are wound round the head ana brought to 
the forehead, and fastened together tn a knot. They are represented 
in pro^e, with eyes almost de fact^ long-nosed, thick-lipped, and 
long-necked; ^e beards are tong and pointed, and descend to the 
line of the shoulder. One of the men seems to be clad tn a tunic ; 
his fore-arms are raised upwards, and his hands rest on the che^ ; 
he is perhaps a servant, ^e other wears a fleecy garment, which 
leaves the right arm and the chest bare ; the position of his arm shows 
that he is carrying a weapon. 

The section of the rest of this trench was regular. On the top 
we foimd the unpainted pottery of Susa n. It was represented 



F4a.t. OHAWIKCS 0!t SCBIB UmnBitTS FOUSS HX 


by vases with a spout, craters with four protuberances, having 
lateral holes for suspension. These vases have a red slip and 
are decorated with designs in relief. Some have twisted handles, 
others are without slip, and decorated with incised geometrical 
designs. This level seems to belong to the beginning of the period 
of me Awan dynasty of Susa, w^hich flourished about 3100 B.C. 
^ncath it we found another type of pottery, represented by vases 
made of coarse but well-baked clay ; vases wth round bottoms and 
wide mouths, small jup with long op^ spouts and with long pierced 
bandies, large and small vases wi^ twisted handles. There were also 
sickles of burned clay, stone hammers and axes, and flat seals. With 
the exception of one double-axe and smalt awls w'ith handles of 
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hardened bitumen cop^r implements were rare* Moreover, we 
toimd here two awU and a stiletto made of gazelle bone, some with 
primitive drawmgs (ng. 3). 

Durine the season 1930, about fifty of these bone implements 
were found ; complete drawings of them were published by Rev. 
Father Scheii m Jievue d'A^nolc^k. Four of the more interesting 
examples reproduced here {%. i) MO the figure of a man 
stan^ng picking from a tree and followed by a smaU fox fh * faVa 
gazelle, a m^, and a fowl { (3, men on horseback,* 

the depth of which ia 8 metres, corresponding 
to different cm izations which we arc unable to determine, we came 
acro« another level a metres thick, where we found fragments of 
p^nt^ pottery of busa i together with others of a red ^p-ware. 
The latter, though remi^laible for its teehnitiuc, was without anv 

hS pottery vias found in the deep trencfi 

open^ by M, de Morgan ;u3t above the painted one. But it was not 
^Jble for ^ to ascertain whether the painted and the unpainted 
policy found in our trench were conteraponiry. The one nearly 

with the figures of tlyee poisonous snakes (fig. 4,1). There was no 
tmee of copper in section, but we found button-shaped seats of 
stone or bitumim with pnmmve engravings, and small clw figurines 
of animals, such as wild goats, dogs, rams, and birds: Wy were 

thfe natural soil at a depth of lo metres. 

bm S ra<?tres deep and protected on the inside with 

big broad rings of earthenware, we found, bead by bead, 3 necklace 

scmi-precious atones^ two small nicelv 
chiselled and well-finished figurines of lions, in camelian, fortitinBite 

tlynaaty of Ur, about 

Discoveries resulting from systematic cxoloraiirtn nf tk» i t- 

»r. ,00 s««,y justify Sj* Myment 

the Iasi eight years, therefore wt have becu exploring the ‘aou^TSt 
part of the anaem totvn (fig j). The mounds on this side are Xoh 
w the Acropolis was, tax., about 35 metrea above the level of the nlnm 
They are aepiuated from the latte, by a mvi ne, pretably th^bft 
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an ancient canal. The town-traJ! on this side measures about 500 
metres in length. Wc have ascertained that on this side there were 
three ancient mounds, separated from one another by ravines, and 
connected by gates. Their diameter, measured at ’the height of 
^proKimately iz metres from the level of the plain, is about 50 metres. 
They are amficial, i.e., oomiwsed of the tombs, belonging to different 
periods, which are actually lying over one another in regular succession. 
Remains of building, perhaps small sanctuaries, wtuls, and potter's 
kilns are generally fotmd in these cemeteries. During the .Achae- 
menid period the tops of these mounds were very often levelled for 
building piloses, and tliis practice was continued up to the time of 
the Abbassides, A few Achaemenid ruins exist here ; they are the 
foundations of buildings in which a thick, laver of gravel was 
employed, and a few square feet of a red-coloureef pavement like that 
found in the palace of the Apadona. 

There are many vestiges of the Sassanid epoch. We excavated 
long thick walls of raw bri^s, and several small rooms. The import^ 
ance of the houses b shown by the great number of drainsge-wella 
sunk under the ground-fioor. At the top of a well, big jars, at least 
three, are placed, their bottoms buried in the ground which forms 
Uie inner side of the well. They are placed in a slanting position, so 
that their mouths touch one another, exactly above the centre of the 
well ; a square brick with a suffictently big hole is placed over the 
jars to facilitate Uie how of water and ciie space left between the jars 
is rilled in by raw bricks. We noticed that near the mouths of these 
wells children were buried In Jars, or sometimes in small sarcophagi 
of burnt clay. Vases of burnt day, with or without glaze, were 
found near these tombs ; they were bowls, water-ftasks, and lamps. 
Near the skeletons there were beads of eamelian or elazed paste, 
small dolls of carved Ixmes, and sometimes copper corns. Tbmbs 
of adults were almost absent on these mounds, as the Sassanid 
cemetery b situated outside the town. 

Ruins of Arab construction, generally on the surface of the 
mounds, are very numerous.^ Old materials were always in demand 
and re-used for new buildings. We made plans of many such 
buildings, but not much of interest could be deduced from them. 
It b certain that the enlrances of houses were often indicated by two 
columns built of large bricks, and coated with plaster, and the inner 
rooms were narrow ; the walls had a coating of plaster ; and on the 
facades coarse geometrical designs were often painted in black and red. 
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The houses had cellars, and sometimes flights of stairs leading dotvn 
to a well. When one well was filled, it was necessary to sink another. 
Fragments of glaited and nnglazed vases were found in them, some of 
which were of interest (fig. 6). On the summit of the mounds this 
level of the Arab period is about 4 metres thick, and in the space 
between two mounds it is more than 8 metres thick ; the level of the 
relatively recent ruins is still lower in the interior of tlie town. The 
burial-mounds of the southwestern border of the town formed a 
regular rampart round it. On their summit a fortification was erected, 
but the principal fortification of the town was the mounds themselves, 
formed in the course of several centuries by the superimposed ancestral 
graves. 

During this season we explored two of these three cemeteries. 
Their upper level contains Neo-Babylonian tombs, and bdow them 
are those of the last Elamite epoch. These tombs differ from one 
anotlier only In their grave-furniture ; otherw ise they all have the 
same inner arrangement. The dead body was laid either on the bare 
ground, or in jars, or in vast vaults, constructed with raw or burnt 
bricks. 

In the tombs were found vases (fig. 4,2) with or without glaze, 
sometimes good phials of moulded and coloured glass, copper imple¬ 
ments, copper vases, copper arms, rings and amulets, a few trinkets, 
especially necklaces of camelian beads, and figurines of burnt day. 
Below these were tombs of the middle Elamite period, the burials 
being in jars and vaults (fig. 7). The latter were as a rule smaller than 
those mentioned above. Inscribed cuneiform tablets, mostly com- 
mercid contracts and school-exercises, were often deposited in them. 
OccasionaBy models of human heads, of unbumt clay, with traces of 
paint or gilding were found. They were perhaps placed in the vault 
at the time of the second inhumation as substitutes of missing or much 
disfigured heads. The man is represented with a straight nose, thin 
lips, and curled hair and beard, whereas the features of the woman 
arc similar to those of small dolls of the same period. Nevertheless 
we must admit that as early as the twelfth century B.c. Elamite attLsts 
were skilled in reproducing human features almost life-size. In the 
first period of Elam, 1500 B.c „the vaults were generally for one person: 
sarcophagi (fig. 8) of burnt clay, shaped like a bath-tub and covered 
with a lid, are sometimes found, whereas during the period from the 
twenty-fifth down to the fifteenth century they were regularly used. 
During this latter period we found no funeral vaults but only buriai 
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jars. In the earlier period bodies of children were wrapped in matting 
and buried in the ground. Although clay tablets, seals and cylinders 
are found there is nothing by which to identify those buried in the 
tombs. 

In one trench, which contained many tombs dating from the 
twenty-fifth to the fifteenth century B.C., were found balance-scales 
and weights which seem to indicate the burial of merchant-traders, 
The weights are of Mlished stones, hardened bitumen, limestone, 
hematite ; occasional!v of quarta and agate. They are shaped like 
elongated ellipsoids, like ducks and sometimes like frogs, insects, or 
shelb. Inscriptions or marks indicate their value; the mine, ncU 
or fmall mine. Large weights are multiples of the mine or the stele; 
the small ones are multiples of the grain of corn or barley. There is 
no doubt tliat the ellipsoid form of the weights is derived from that 
of the grain. The duck-shaped Chaldean weights are very difficult to 
explain, but we find onomastic relations between the duck or the 
goose and the denomination of weights or the action of weighing, e^g,, 
the unit of weight in Persia is the buttnan and but means ^duck' in 
.Arabic; vax in Arabic means 'goose' and v^atta means ‘ to weigh*. 
The oque is another unit of weight in the East, Iraq and Syria, and 
the word signifies ' goose *. 

In this level was found an earthen pot filled with small ingots and 
bits of silver wire, silver bracelets, six pairs of earrings, and two 
heads of ^s-alking sticks. The bracelets are large open rings with 
several engraved notches. The earrings are shell-shaped, and have 
sockets for inserting semi-precious stones. The head of one of the 
sticks is like the knob of a round mace ; the other is shaped like the 
head and neck of a bird, with a tuft of feathers (fig. 9). 

In the lower level we found rectangular pits used as graves— 
I metre by a metres. The bc»dy was placed between two mats; vases 
of day, copner, and arragonite were lying by the head and at the 
side of the body (fig. 10). Among the types of pottery, commonly 
found in this level, we may mention high, conical, and wide-mouthed 
vases, with a base (fig, 2). We had tuready found similar vases in 
tombs of the twenty-fifth century b,C. in the upper level, but these had 
flat handles on which a human bust was roughly indicated. Vases 
with similar handles are known from Kish, which M. Watelin, director 
of excav'ations, attributes to the Agade period (fig. n). We attribute 
them to the fourth and fifth dynasties of Uruk, The copper vases 
have complicated forms and show that coppersmiths possessed a far 
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greater skill in the handling of the material at their disposal than the 
potters. Stone vases are r<^re3eiited only by coarse bowls. Copper 
arms include lance-hcada (ng. 15a), formed out of a single piece of 
metal with square sections, and fastened in the wooden shaft by means 
of a nail driven through It transversely (the shaft was further strength* 
ened by winding around it a copper band) i javelin h<^ds with a 
central reinforcement t arrow-heads ^fig. 15.10), made like javelin- 
heads or cut in a piece of metal, sometimes with two points ; daggers 



r». t. TYPBs w wrenY, ses* 


(fig. 16) with a small tongue fixed in the wooden handle with two 
rivets ; blades of daggers, made of two thin pieces of metal covering 
a sbapd piece of wood between them—these pieces were found joined 
together by the copper oxide; axes (fig, 15.11, 12, 14) with the edge 
p^llel to the ring through which the handle passes (these rings are 
without decoration, although they are contemporaneous with the axes 
found at Nihavand and in Luristan), Copper mirrors w'crc found. 
The mirror is a round flat piece of copper, well polished, with a small 
tongue, by means of which it was fixed to a handle (fig. 15.6) i on 
one side can be seen traces of a piece of matting, which was probably 
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inserted in a wooden frame. There are also rlngSt earrings, and 
bracelets of copper \ and small boms of copper with the necessary 
toilet-implements made of the same met^ (Sg. These 

horns were found in graves of both men and women. Tlie toilet 
implements include si^J pins with pointed or blunt ends, tied 
together with a small copper ring, each for a special use; a pair 
of pincers for plucking out hairs, needles for tattooing, and palettes 
for applying colours to the face—black and yellow colours were 
actually found in bivalve shells. There were many cyllnder'Seals 
in the graves, but no well*preserved examples owing to the humidity 
of the ground. 

On another rite there were graves with painted pottery, similar to 
that of the Acropolis and the Apadaoa. The disposition of the bodies 
and the grave-furniture was the same. The copper implements are 
the same, though there were copper ewers, with very long open spouts 
and wide mouths. For the first lime shields, made of wood covered 
with hide fixed on its periphery with copper naib, w'crc found. 
The nails have conical heads so closely dnven in the wood that 
there was hardly any space between them. The shield (fig. 12) was 
oval and measured .77 metres by .6S. The han^e was strcngtlu:ncd 
by nailing a short copper rod to the wood, on the small axis of the 
oval. The wood had completely perished, leaving only a white trace 
with fibrous lines on the ground, whereas we could recognize the 
leather in the brownish mass which it bad become, As the impressions 
left in the ground by the perishable material of the shield were very 
faint, we think that its covering in the middle w as perhaps made of 
matting and leather; but the diameter of the nails, .025 to ^03 metre, 
and the cirrve of the copper handle, show that the frame was about 
4 centimetres thick. We may note here that in 1922 we found on the 
Apadana an object which we men supposed to be the outer copper rim of 
a wheel of a wooden car. The rim was in six parts, forming together 
a circle with the diameter of one metre ; every one of these parts had 
three copper projections like nails fixed to it by rivets ; by means of 
these projections the copper rim was fixed to the wood of the wheel. 
Bits of wood were still sticking in the groove of the rim and around 
the projections, A copper wire, cuned outwards at its extremities 
like a hook, and having a ring tied with a thin wire in its middle, lay 
on the rim. At the rime of the discovery we could thintc of no othw* 
purpose which this object could have served but that of the wheel of 
a small car, and we took the cun'ed wire for a part of the liarncss. 
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We arc now of opinion that this object also was a shield with its 
handle. This ctrcidar shield was of the twentieth century B.C, This 
season we found three shields like that described above. 

The funerary ware of die graves of the lower level comprises big 
vessels of yellow clay, decorated with a twisted band and with a smaU 
protuberance on the shoulder, and painted pottery. This season wc 
came across two new designs in the upper levels—found in tombs of 
the 20th century. They are small vases, one of which is decorated 
with a serpent, the other with a line of dots between two bands. 
Nevertheless this fact remains exceptional. Underneath this level 
in the tombs of the 33rd century there were vases with wide mouths 
and necks painted red. In still lower levels there is similar pottery : 
bowls of red clay decorated with undulated lines, and small bottles 
painted with geometrical designs. Such vases were found on the 
Apadana. In the graves referred to painted pottery is general; the 
Vtssch are big craters with four knobs with lateral holes, conical vasea 
without a base, and bowls with a conical base (fig. 13), Generally 
the colours are not fast and are easily washed away. Tlley are often 
found sticking to the damp earth, when the vase has been removed 
from It. The colours arc red, black, and white, and all three are often 
wed on th^_ same v^. ^e designs are generally geometrical, but 
figures of birds, eagles and ducks, and fish occur 

Below these graves noting dsc was found but a few fragments 
of red^ shp^ware pottei^, and below that the natural soil. T&s red 
cerate IS most probably analogous to Susa ti. found up to now only 
on the Acropolis. Susa tl bis would probably he contemporary with 
the Agade pen^. about 3700 b.c. From the results of our ^plomtion 
of tlie Royal City we^are not sure whether we should find j^ywhere 

untliscovered tombs of the 
period intermediate between Susa 1 and 3000 b c 

. n invKUgatbg tbe summit of Uie 

Dungron . Thw season wc worked intensively on this noint and 
clc^a It complet^doTO m a depth of , metres/ This wor£ brougid 
10 light Boors of Sassanid but dinp, onented south and north The 
mum western euiiunce wa marked fw twosquare bases of brjekeoluti™ 
on which a to™ was discemible by traces of plaster. The 

f^d™orofu.i«Lt«L sirs 

vtsmcid posidoc long Parthiao‘’jats filled wiS ^of-Ste 

Other in two or three rows (according to the nature of the mound); 
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exactly as nowadays trunks of trees arc employed for a similar purpt^. 
The walls were completely destroyed. We observ^, while digging 
50 centimetres underneaih the flooring, that the oripinal plan of tlie 
building was modified five times. On the south ^de we cleared a 
square hall, about 8 metres tong on each of its sides, with two entrances, 
one to the north, the other to the weal. The breath of the gates 
was marked by big stones, supporting the door-hinges. Three of 
these stones were originally bases of columns, whereas the fourth wjas 
a fr^ment of a cornice ; all these stones arc evidently Athaemenid, 
Th^ were placed in the holes destined to receive them, and the space 
l>etween them and the sides of the hole was filled up with deb^, 
among which were two fragments of marble figurines m the Partly 
style. One of them is a bust with a well-preserved head, h is a 
rare find in Susa. The ceiling of the hall was supported by four 
columns. We continued our excavations i ,8 metre under the flaring, 
and discovered the foundations of thick walls of raw bricks, dividing 
tlie square in small rooms, which served perhaps as vaulted cellars 
of the original Parthian building. The Sassamd floorings were of 
burnt bricks, covered with a coating of plaster which was sometimes 
coloured red- On the floor were the two big bases of columns in 
limestone, with Greek graffiti, which were disa>vered by William 
Lofttis in 1851. An entrance to a gate was marked by two capitals 
of Parthian columns, another by two small bases of Achaemenid date. 
One of these had trilingual inscriptions of Xerxes : one big base of a 
column of the same period was inscribed by Artaxerxes Mnemon and 
was in the hal! called by him * Paradayadam *. The moat curious 
debris of the Achaemenid palace, thus re-used, b the big capital of 
a column (fig. 14). Its upper part was square ; it had a round shaft, 
decorated with a ring of big knobs bctw'een two rows of beads, from 
which descended curvilinear fluttags; the lower part of this capital 
is missing. An aqueduct, roughly traced with big slabs of marble, 
gave us a few Greek inscriptions ; a rectangular slab was decorated 
on ail four sides with low reliefs, unfortunately much damaged, 
representing a city-wall with battlements and turrets, and a gate on 
each of its two broad sides. Further, two fragments of limestone 
statues were found on the pavement. As tliey arc very roughly 
executed, we suppose that they were probably coated with stucco and 

E ainted. One of them, about 70 centimetres high, representa a man, 
arefoot and standing; he is clothed in a long tunic, a mantle 
covers his back; the latter is held on the shoulders by a kind of 
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scarf, which,^passing under the left shoulder and thence around the 
wabt, comes again in front, where it ts fixed on the right shoulder ; 
the light hand and the arm are raised In the gesture of benediction ; 
the left hand is clo^, showing a small hole m the fist, in which an 
object was fixed by means of a mctalfic wire ; the head of the statue 
is missing. This statue looks, in fact, like that of a Christian saint, 
and it is quite possible that the building may have been a church, 
erected on the site of an old Sdeucicl temple or of the citadel. The 
other fragment is a torso of a similar statue, with the arm covered by 
a scarf thrown over the shoulder. These fragments seem to be 
Sassanid. 

Beneath these floorings we discovered the foundation of the 
building. It is formed of walls ol raw bricks, separated by narrow 
vertical drains filled up with gravel. The breadth of this filling 
varies between 20 and 40 centimetres, which appears to be too smafl 
to correspond to the inner walls ; still the plan they trace is that of 
rooms, passages, and entrances. We expected to find beneath these 
constructions of the later epoch remains of an Achaemenid fortress or 
palace, but we were disappointed, because on the level of the Sassanid 
or Parthian foundations we found burial jam and vaults of the middle 
age of Elam. Thua the * Dungeon’ also has proved to be a burial- 
mound. 

We arc also excavating in the suburbs of Susa, my assistant. 
Dr J. M. Unvala, directing the work. He was fortunate enough to 
find in a mound a funeral-vault of the Sassanid epoch. Access was 
by a pit, which at the time of the discovery w*as closed by large 
jars. Seven $t(^ led from the pit to a short gallery, which served 
as entrance to the vault proper, 2 metr^ broad and t metres long i 
its height was 2.5 metrra. The vault was almost completely filled up 
With soft C3xth in v^hicJi^ bones of sovorsi individiiBls wbs 2. 

good collection of glazed and unglazcd ceramic of the Sassanid'epoch, 
the date of the There arc about fifty vases, lamps^ pitchers 

With one or two handies, and bowlsj as well as beads of glared paste,, 
a couple of knives and an iron dagger. There was also a sarcophagus 
of burnt c ay without the lid, pl^ed north to south; it contained 
three sltulis huo sonte bones. Similar funeral*vaults arc still used 
in Persia by families of notables for second burials. It is probable 
that the vault m question had a similar purpose. U was to use a 
Zoroastrian term, an asf^an or ossuary. Of course, this'does not 
prove that the owners of the vault were Zoroastrians; it is again 
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doubtful whether they were Christiana or Jews, as no particular 
relieious emblem was discovered in It. If they were the followers of 
the Iranian religion* it seems that they were pmctistng the Ebtmile 
burial customs, and that the exposure of the dead to beasts and birds 
of prey was not as common in Susa as it was in ^e^ north and east 
of Persia, and as is the custom of the Parsecs of India. Moreover, 
il suggests that the people of Susa were not good Zoroastrians* and it 
is perhaps for thb reason that they rose in rebellion against Shahpur n* 
wluch led to his destruction of the town. 
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Roman Gaul: a Review* 

by Ian A, Richmond 

Director oj the Srituh Sehaol at Rom 


ADOU 1 one-third of this book consists of a general introduction 
to the study of Roman Gaul \ the rest is concerned with the 
RoTnan fortiRcatiuns of the province; and all was to have been 
produc^ by D^chelette himself, but, after his uniimety death in 
buttle, it passed to Albert Grenier, Professeur d'Antitjuites naiionales 
et rhenanes 4 la Faculty des Lettres de Strasbourg- The choice is 
significant, for this is the first general publication by a French spedaiist 
on a Gaul wJuch includes the Germanics, and it was there^re not 
beyond hope that pndc and einulation would ttisprrc an achievement 
equal to those of Esp^ntndicu and Gsdl, not to mention the German 
treatments which had already preceded it- But, from the start, 
clp^pn^ has blighted the presentation, with that surety of touch in 
which Parisian publishers ^cel ; and the editors have not chosen an 
author ivith those abiiitLes ttiyulgQTization which make French treat- 

stimulating. The few scintillating remarks 
which brighten thpe pages are usually false lights, while the treatnient 
as a whole racks l>oth the br^d basis derived from a knowledge of 
genem! works, ^d ihe detailed acquaintance with the monumenut 
and their anaiogi© wbch is indispensable in a treatise upon fortifica- 
tion. It E3 amazm^ that anyone should now write upon Roman Omil 
and omit from Ins bibliography Mommsen, Egger, Drageridorff, 

Krencker, KruKcr? Knorr, M^lida, 
Macdondd, Pa™ Promis, Rosto^isefF, SchuTten and Schramm. 

The m^orjf of Dechelctte deserved better than this regnum OaiJiarum 
in senomtsiup. ** 

JSSMtSTORlQUB CELTIQCl ET CWXO-aOjmNB (JOSEKi 

Dtonitms). Vohimt v; AnartoLocu! CAUA-sasuiroi, par Aumet Grewhr - preface 
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The genetnl introduction thus misses tlte points wliich iuve been 
for some time interesting the students of the wider impcrium. Scanty 
is the treatment given to the questions of eariy*Roinan penetration 
and latc-GalUc survivals. Yet the one coul'd have been stated 
succinctly by quoting from Cicero and Caesar; white^ the other b 
illustrate, lingubticallv, bv the La Graufesenque Jerome and 

Sidonius ApoIlinaris» and, artistically, by Esperandieu, as has already 
been attractively sketched by CoIlingwiKJd. ^ For in an emerges the 
native influence, sought in vain by M. Grenier, even in Narboncnsls, 
as the sculptures of V'ienne and St, Remy show. From the treatment 
of the economic problem one might conclude that pottepf was the 
only Gallic industry, I’he question of water-transport is omitted. 
Nor is any significance attached to Sacrovir's revolt ^ an after-effect 
of the costly Augustan imposition of civilization, of which the character 
alone merits a special treatbe. As for the survival of separatism, 
Haverfield’s remarks on Brittany arc a wholesome corrective to the 
idea that Breton indtvidualbm was less strong in Roman times than 
now, whatever Lugdunum or Paris might think, In agriculture, the 
opinion tliat the Romans found Gaul e« majetire partie amena^^e pour 
f agriculture is altogether premature ; and when a good distnbution- 
map comes it will probably liave in store surprise! as striking as those 
in Britain, which might themselves have trained M. Grenier in caution, 
TTie touches on fourth-century life are clever, but shallow. It 
hardlv the pressure of the age that governed the depth of a sculptor’s 
chb^ling, and the appearance of haste in late-Roman building often 
connotes a greater mastery of material and improved technique 
rather than decadence. T^c generaliKations end, however, wttJi a 
more specialized theme, Gallic itineraries and cpigraphical collections 
arc rich in relics of the cantonal boundaries, and we welcome the 
connexion of actual boundary stones with the manuscript-drawing of 
the agrimensoTis. The validity of the equation pagfis=pay$ b wisely 
left open; but that of piigus=dm was worth fuller development. 
The association of frontier-marks with the nymphs also nuses 
interesting points on other frontiers, 

Voltaire’s observation on Caesar, which introduce militaiy 
foctiflcattons, is one of the bright spots in the book; and it b followed 
by a warning that Caesar’s work can only be certainty identified at 
Mauchamp, Gergovia, Alesia and Puy d’lssclu. Mauchamp provides 
a fine series of ctatficulae^ all internal, though it is difficult to guess 
this from figure t2. For these and other detaib, we depend upon 
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Napoleon iii, who seems to have knO'wB nothing of the (iialus as a 
distinctive test for Roman work. But the omission of the fine long 
one at Urmitz is less excnsahle to- 4 ay ; and even Napoleon’s diagrams 
outclass those of Colin. Only tliat of Fornerot begins to reach the 
standard of held-work which makes Glozeiianism impossible. In 
detail, llie Scottish analogies for fill a and calthrops merit auoiaiion. 
and the <x>nfession that Schulten’s Numantin was unavailable sheds 
an unha ppy light upon the equipment of Strasbourg for Riicnanian 
studies ; a short trip across the frontier wotdd have secured a copy 
for M. Grenier. 

The next section deals with early garrisons in the Gallic interior, 
and misses out the chdes LoIUana in the transition. Here enters the 
difficult question of what inferences may be drawn as to military 
occupation from the tombstones of soldiers, and we incline to accept 
Ritterling’s view about those at Aunay. To supply the ever-missing 
analogies, the auxiliaries at and the position, closely resemble 

Cirencester, while the site at N^ris, in its envbble complexity, smacks 
of Inchtuthill, Hod Hill, or Hakem, On the significance of these 
sites our author is wisely reticent. But he classifies with success a 
distinedve set of road-patrol quarters northeast of Dijon (where the 
post lay in the suburb of La None), and we could wish that the map 
(fig. 35) had marked ail that the text mciitiona. Many of these sites 
would yield a fort like that of Arlaincs in the Soissonais, where were 
elaborate stone buildings of two periods at least, and relics of a first- 
century occupation, presumably earlier still. This leads us to the 
Rhine frontier, of which a worthless sketch is given, distinguishing 
neither types nor history, and baaed only upon jLmten, Saalburg and 
^^dlcnhaus. Such is the effect in post-war Rhenania of the Rfimisch - ■ 
Germanise he Kommission. The level of the next section, dealing 
with pseudo-Roman entrenchments, b higher. 

The treatment of first-century iown-w*alls is disappointing. 
Almost without excepfion, the illustrations are in the w^orst tradition 
of the provincial ^tiquary. The exceptions are borrowed from 
Wheeler and Formig^, the latter being incorrect. The account of 
Marseilles cries aloud for a plan: and the wooden swallow-tail 
clamps in its wall are not necessarily pre-Roman, for there were plentv 
in tlie Augustan Rostra, Narlwnne, Beziers and Toulouse were not 
worth inclusion. The account of Aries depends upon Wheeler, and 
is therefore good, but its implications are not fully appredat^ in 
dealing either with Aix or Frijua. Indeed. ilie section upon Uie latter 
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town is very defideni* The arrangements for dosing the port, copied 
from Donnadien, are largely fanciful. The fact ^at the aqueduct 
modified the tiorthem towers, originally full circles, is not appreciated, 
Wheeler noted, correctly crtough, that the plan of t^hc Porte ties Gaules 
by Formigi was wrong. But no one lias published the surviviDg 
scraps of parapet, north of the Place Agricola and in the garden of Llie 

Villa L^ncine. ^ t tn t. • l i 

The plan of Nimcs is a schoolboy tradfig of Bianchet s bad 

diagram, only equalled by tliat of Lyon (fig. 04). Grenier rightly 
draws attention to the Porte dc France, but the houses are not so close 
that wc cannot see there w-as no rear court. The griUes at the Porte 
dTaux are also worth note, and a parallel for the inclusion of the 
Circus in the Wall is offered by Aquileia. The next monument, the 
Tounnagne, is illustrated by a plan of the upper level, derived from 
Espirandieu. But rhis is inaccurate ; for the staircMc runs round 
a square well, taking the place of one of the semicircular earth- 
chambers ; and these in turn are ranged round a central earth-chamber 
which has an elliptical plan and crowms the huge earth-centred 
elliptical vault of the lower floor, inaccessible in Roman days. This 
type of construction and planning is not earlier than Aueustus ; and 
since even the upper level is readied only from the additional but 
similarly built ramp connected with the city-wall, wc must assume 
that ih4 elaborate structure was designed as part of die wall fram 
the first, and served as a great Pharos-like tower, not imposribly 
inspired from Bgypi, with which the foundation of this calonia is 
connected. 

At Vienne, Italian analogies for gates set in a rc-entrani would 
have been worth quoting, and a knowledge of them would have pre¬ 
vented any comparison of the Roman cdomtie in Gaul with ca^tra. 
The waU of Raurica, resembling that of Avenches, can hardly date 
to the third century. At Autun, the pilaster-caps of Porte S, Andri 
were not robbed from another building, but were carved on the spot 
and never finished, while it might have been noted that, as at Aosta, 
the stone in each storey is different, though without prejudice to 
their contemporaneity. *The plan of Cologne is 1 ^ regular than is 
pretended, and the problems less simple. Without accepting outright 
the dating to Gallienus, favoured in Germany, we cannot accept that 
to Claudius, now proposed here. For example, the strong resemblance 
of the P feff enthor to the west gate of York suggests a second-century 
date, perhaps after the invasions of 166; and Grenier fails to note 
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that the foundations of this gate differ from thoae of the waH else- 
where. On the other hami, the gate in Martinstraa&e, with its analogies 
in Rome, might well belong to Gallicnus. Thus, a complicated 
history, involving many resiorations, as at Strasbourg, will no doubt 
explain these di^repancics better than an assignation of the wlujle 
circuit to any one period. At Avenchea, the Porte de I'Esl is closer 
to Aqiiilcia, in tvpe and date, than to Megalopolis, and its towers 
seem dentanded trom the first, fitting well enough mtb the Augustan 
analogies from Italy and the Adriatic. 

The fortresses of the Late Empire present an entirely different 
problem ^ and Collmgwood has recently pointed out the important 
place in their evolution taken by the Saxon Shore fortressca of Britain, 
a point quite easily tested by anyone who has the basic treatments 
of Anthes or Stahelin before him. But no conclusions are drawn 
about type, and ilie illustrations used are mostly bad copies of earlier 
works ; for example, the comparison of Kaiser-Augst with Boppard 
is robbed of its significance by the erroneous plan of the former. 
On and beyond the Rhine, knowledge grows dim, Alirip is a 
quadrilateral, not a hexagon, and goes with Koiila in Yugo-Slavia, 
The analogy for Irgcnhauscn is ScKaan, and, whatever is tnie in the 
East, neither fortress is typical of Diodetian in the West. The 
^ential Rhineland type is the round-towcrcd fortress like Andemach, 
Junkerath and Anse-sur-Sionc, and its ramifications are of great 
interest. Mucli less common are tlie curious fortlets of Zurzach, 
which match Canmrvon and Caer Gybi as good examples of bridge¬ 
head or harbour castles. Another tempting Romano-British analogy 
IS that of Homcastle. Caisior-on-the-Wold or Mahon, with Gasset on 
the Bdmc coast. Strasbourg raises our hopes, for we reach the town 
in which the author teaches, and whose walls he might therefore be 
expected to know But the description is confused, the plan is 
meffecuve compared w^th that of Anthes, while the ditches are treated 
without diagrams and disconnected from thdr analogies Yet this is 
clearly among [he moai imnort^t eomples fortihcationa'of the Weal, 
comparable m(h York. We disentangle, as best nrc may, a fitst- 
eentury wall with buttrcaaes resembling those of Caerwent, with 
wlueh should be eonnecKd m (urn Avenches, Ra.uiea and Aosta 
(where, faa Promis. no encnaion of the rampart-walk is in 

akin to JUiei and preparing us for the stone-built moat of Constanti¬ 
nople. Dijon, ihanks to M. I-yoi. reaches a lugher stani^d. But 
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ihe treatment gf the towns as a whole owes e^’en'thing to BJanchet, 
and adds nothing to his interpretation, of which the short-cominga 

are already well known, . , , . . 

Interesting are the leas rej^tar fomfications of the counirvside. 
The masonry- of Cortf, prts de S. More, differs as sharply from that of 
the Bclgic fortresses as Carisbrooke Joes from the forte of the Saxon 
Shore. The double foundations of Le Hdraple remind us of Cardiff 
or Scarborough, and need not stand for a change in pirn. Why 
Toumus shotild be compared with Al^ei, rather than Andemachi 
passes comprehension, and it seems doubtful whether Sen on is a 
fortress ai all. Saint Laurent^ur-Oihain, on the other hand,_ ts 
highly interesting, since it is dated to the third quarter of the tliird 
^nd IS simpler in type than the Saxon Shore forts- Larga 
is either a fortified villa or "a commissariat-depot; and has nothing 
to do with Jublains, where an earthwork, resembling draely the first 
Saxon Shore fort at Richbtirough, was followed by a hirgusy of a type 
between Harlach and Schaan ; and this in turn was protected, perhaps 
later still, by a normal fortress-wall. Of two tiny baths, one goes with 
the earthwork, and one comes after it, Lar^ay and Rubricaire may 
belong to ibe same cla'is, but the description is loo scanty, and it must 
be remembered that Swoboda claimed the former as an EekThaliten- 
villa. Interesting also arc the late entrenchments, represented by 
the CTcat enclosure of Eitbu^, which might indeed be a park or 
domain-land. But the earlier defensive earthwork, in the same 
district, of which Tacitus speaks, is omitted (Tac, Hist, ty, 37). 

In construction, the parapets at Saintes and at Trier may be 
noted, while the wooden cradling at Strasbourg is jn some measure 
paralleled at Pevensey. But the section on this detailed material falls 
far short of the possibiliues. Nothing whatever is said of gang-work, 
though Senlis, for example, offers abundant proofs of its presence. 

The chapter on gales seeks parallels in Rome, but unhappilv; 
for Aurclian's gates have nothing m common with Aosta, nor was uie 
Castel 3. Angelo enclosed by Aureiian in the same way as the 
Anfiteatro Castrense. The fate of Porte de Mars at Pfirigueux is 
equalled only by that of LIncgtn*s w'cst gate. The gate whltm masks 
the decorative Porte S. JIarcel at Die is not medieval, but late-Roman, 
with analogies at Pdrigueux and Regensburg for decoration, and at 
Barcelona for type. The descriptions of the monumemtat gates at 
Langres, Besan^on and Reims arc rendered useless for want of plans, 
and the theme which they Inspire, namely, the relation of gates to 
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Triumphal Arches, b handled vrithout reference to the early examples, 
and Without historic sense; for the general connexion of Gallic 
Arches with Caesar, Tiberius and Marcus Aurelius is clear, while 
that with Idadrian, ^verus and CaracaJla is not. 

The book closes with some general conclusions. These are as 
weak as might be expected in a survey so wanting in guiding principles. 
Vaguely'and too late, the author begins to discern the presence of such 
prindples in the mass of material which he has presented in so 
indigestible a form; that military engineers, Hke Cleodamus and 
Athenaeus, w'cre behind the sdiemes; that striking uniformity 
emerges here and there; that some towns or forts are better built 
than others. But no attempt b made, even at the last hour, to 
connect these deductions with type or with 'history, and sooner or 
later the book must be re-written irom thb point of view. 
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Ancient Cultivations at Housesteads, 
Northumberland 

by W. Pekcy Hedley 


r lE Roman Foit of Borcovidmn at Housesteada in Northumber¬ 
land should need no introduction to anyone interested in 
archaeology. During the last year it has oecii brought into 
great prominence by being presented to the Nation by Mr John 
Maurice CUyton* and through its close proximity to the portion of 
Hadiian^s Wall recently threatened by quarrying operations. 

The fon at Housesteada was one of the earliest to be examined 
by British antiquaries, but although it has received so much attenrion 
its environs have been almost entirely disregarded. On both sides 
of the Military Way leading out of the west gateway was an extensive 
dvil settlement, and traces of buildings can be seen on the south side 
of the fort* The hillside sloping to the southward b covered with the 
remains of early cultivations. These have generally been accepted aa 
of Romano-Britiah age. There are, however, two dbtinct systems of 
early cultivation. To the southwest of the fort there is a series of 
terraces running along the hillside, but on the southeast of the fort 
there are lynchets running north and south at regular interva'; up 
and down tlie hiitside. From the hill to the south of Housesteacb 
it can be clearly seen that where there b terrace cultivation it has been 
superimposed on the earlier system of lynchets, and this is abo shoum 
in air photographs. 

No attempt as yet has been made to diRcrentiate between these 
types of cultivations at Housesteads, and no date has been suggested 
for them. There is a third wpe of cultivation which can be seen on 
the east side of the fort. This b the ordinary ‘ rig and furrow * 
system which was in practice until the middle of last century. From 
similar cultivation in other parts of Northumberland we can date 
thb to the period iSoo-iSso. The Napoleonic Wars caused the 
prices of corn to rise to an enormous figure, thus encouraging cultiva¬ 
tion at altitudes which now would be considered impracticaole. 
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ANCIENT CULTIVATIONS AT HOUSESTEADS 

The study of early cultivation has been atimulated in recent 
hv A It has been shown that there are m the South of 

England two systems of cultivation, the earlier Celtic, and the later 
SrioJr It is n^t intended here to reproduce the arguments brought 
foSd in proof. The continued use of Air-Sur^'t^ ^ an ard to 
SiaVoli^-^has shown us that the Celtic ^tem o field culuvat.on 
b wSelv Ipread over the South of England. Until r«ently no air- 
worl ^ad been carried out in the North. The wrncr flew 
ahS^lhe line of the Roman Wall last year and cjt^tied carefuUy 
from^the air the lynchets at Housestcatfe. In October ^930 ^e Mr 
Ministn' ga’^'C instructsona for a complete aertal 

The north and south lynchets at Housesteads are dearlv showm on the 

air Dhetoeraphs, whilst the terraces are better deSned i>y photograph. 
toLn D^^<r^ound from the hill to the south. From, here it can be 
clearly seen that where there is terrace cultivation it 
imoosed on, the earlier system of up-and-down lynchets. On ^ 
steeper slopes beween each terrace and spaced at ver>^ 
imemls ar? heaps of stones and houldem, and these heaps occur m 
almost every case immediate I v above each other, showing the lines 
S oririSl up-and-down Ij^chets. Moreov^the VaUum been 
de^tmJSfby the terrace-culdvatiDn (fig i). The terrace-culnvauon 
iathe«fore later Ilian the Vallum and later ^he/p-an^ 

lynchets. These lynchets arc formed of rough boulders 
theVuluvated strips and in no case is there any irace^of true waShng 
In the Border districts of Northumberland, a Celtic system of 
land cultivatioii persisted down to the iSth century. In Redes^e, 
which presents practically no traw of Ss^oit settlement 
common-field system such as prevailed m the lower valleys, a Celtic 
system of land tenure, similar to gavelkind was a^oat 
In one of the most outlying areas of Redesdate, at SUlo^s, the early 
field-system was at right angles to the valley, and the lynchets run 
up and down the hillside. This is shown on a plan of 1840 now 
reproduced (fig. 2). If therefore the up-and-down lynchets we found 
in Ccldc districts, where there is little or no trace of Saxon influence, 
it is reasonable to assume that>e lynchets of this type at Houscsteads 

are Romano-British in age. • u 

As already stated the Saxon settlement did no^enetraie into 
higher vaUeys of Northumberland. In the South Tyne valleyjwhich 
is the nearest to Mousesteads, there is only one Saxon-ton (Thoni- 
grafton) in the place-names, and moat of the place-names are Celtic 
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The study of early cultivation has been stimulated in recent years 
by Air-Suni'ey. It fiM been shown that there are in the South of 
England two systems of cultivation, the earlier Celtic, and the later 
Saxon. It is not intended here to reproduce the arguments brought 
fomard in proof. The continued use of Air-Survey as an aid to 
Archacolog)' has shown us that the Celtic system of lield cultivation 
is widely spread over the South of England. Until recently no air* 
survey work had been carried out in the North. The writer flew 
along the line of the Roman Wall last year, and examined carefully 
from the air the lynchets at Housesteads. In October 1930 tlie Air 
Ministry gave instructions for a complete aerial survey of the Wall. 
The north and south lynchets at Hoiisesteads are clearly shown on the 
air photographs, whilst the terraces are better defined bv photographs 
taken on the ground from the hill to the south. From here it can be 
clearly seen that where there is terrace cultivation it has been super* 
imposed on the earlier system of up-and-down lynchets. On the 
steeper slopes between each terrace and spaced at very regular 
intervals are heaps of stones and boulders, and these heaps occur in 
almost every case immediately above each other, showing the lines 
of the original up-and-down lynchets. Moreover the Vallum has been 
destroyed by the terrace-cultivation (fig, i ). The terrace-culdvation 
b therefore later tlian the Vallum and later than the up-and-down 
lynchets. These lynchete are formed of rough boulders taken off 
the cultivated strips and in no case is there any trace of true walling. 

In the Border districts of Northumberland, a Celtic system of 
land cultivation persisted down to the tSth century. In Rcdesdale, 
which presents practically no trace of Saxon settlement and no 
common-field system such a.s prevailed in the tower valleys, a Celtic 
system of land tenure, similar to gavelkind, was almost universal. 
In one of the most outlying areas of Redesdale, at Si]loans, the early 
field-system tvas at right angles to the valley, and the lynchets run 
up and down the hillside. Thb is shown on a plan of 1S40 now 
reproduced (fig.2)- If therefore the up-and-down hTichets are found 
in Celtic dbtricts, where there is little or no trace of Saxon influence, 
it ifi reasonable to assume that’the lynchets of thb type at Housesteads 
are Romano-Britbh in age. 

As already stated the Sa.xon settlement did not penetrate into the 
Mgher valleys of Northumberland. In the South Tyne valley, which 
b the nearest to Housesteads, there b only one Saxon *ton (Thorn- 
grafton) in the place-names, and most of the place-names are Celtic 
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in character (e^.« Plenmeller, Haltwhistle, Melkridge, AUerwash). 
There is no certain Saxon scnlemcnt within two miles of Houseatcads. 
In the South of Engiand terrace cultivation (strip lynchets) is shown 
to be Saxon^ but we have no evidence of how late these were in use, 
and up to what date they continued to be made. We cannot imagine 
Saxon settlers travelling two miles from home in order to grow com 
at 800 ft. above sea level, when they had excellent land for the purpose 
at half this elevation within a few hundred yards of their villages. 



VvL i, CUmVATJQ^-ttJjTS AT 


culdvation-teiTaces at Hoi^teads, although Saxon in character, 
can hardly have been made until the i ith century at earliest, and may 
perhaps be as late as the 15th century. 

In conclusion I have to acknowledge ray indebtedness to Mr 
G* Askew^ F^.A,3COT«, foT coiisidcrabic Assistwee in the makifig 
of the survey. 
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A NEW ROMAN ROAD tN SOUTH LINCOLNSHIRE 

Mr C. W, Phillips writes 

Tlie problem of Roman road system of the parts of Kcsteven 
(southwest Lincolnshire) has long been troubled by the fact that'the 
two main artcnes running north and south—the Ermine Street and 
King Street—have been assumed to join at Lincoln, though this means 
that they proceed for ly miles or more converging the whole way 
from an initial separation of only 5 miles. 

The line of Ermine Street from the point where it crosses the 
Nene at C^tor, Nnrthants, to Lincoln has never been in doubt, 
forming as it docs one of the best preserved stretches of Roman road 
in the country ; but the case of King Street has never been so clear. 

This road sets off almost due north from Castor, crossing the 
Welland at Lolham Bridges, leaving Market Deeping to the east, 
and running dead straight to the crossing of the Glen at Katesbridge 
in tlie parish of Baston. The next three miles to Bourne are not well 
defined, but the road runs parallel to the Car Dyke, and is never 
separated from it by much more than a furlong. Passing northwards 
from Bourne is the ancient trackway known as Marcham Lane, w'hich 
follows the edge of the rising ground on the verge of the Fen to 
Sleaford, and crones the Slea a little to the cast of the town by a 
ford which was in use rill the canalization of the river in 179a. 
Marcham Lane was certainly an imixirtani line of communication as 
tong ago as the early Middle Ages, tor the ancient fair of Stow Green 
FLU held on a small common south of the imctsection of the Lane 
with the Salt Way at Threekingham has had a continuous existence 
siOK the iilh Century. Roman finds have been made along its line 
at puiuby, Sempringham, and Threekingham, but they liavc been 
fairly plentiful at Sleaford atone. The Lane is probablv a Romamaed 
native trackway. 

Nor^ of Sleaford no satisfactory evidence of Roman use or 
oonstTOction has ctct been forthcoming for any of the roads which 
nm through to Lincoln. The direct road from Sleaford to Uncoln 
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looks hopeful at first, but it does not conform to the canons of the 
Roman road, white its nearness to the Ermine Street during the whole 
of the 17 miles to Lincoln makes its claims still more unlikely. The 
Roman finds which have been made casually at Washingborough, 
Potter Hanworth, Nocton, Ttmberland, Scopwick, and Dlgby relate 
far more probably to the Car Dyke than to any road, though it is 
quite likely that there was a native track connecting these sites and 
endii^ at Lincoln. 

The solution of the course taken by King Street north of Boume 
is that it passes northwestwards through Cawthorpe, Hanthorpe, 
Stainfield, Lenton. Sapperton, and Heydour to Ancaster, the Roman 
Cavsentsah. 

The writer was fiiat led towards this conclusion by the ’consider¬ 
able number of Roman remains which have been found during the 
last century at Sapperton and Stainfield. and the remarkable directness 
of the road which diverges southeastward in their direction from the 
Ermine Street on Copper Hill, just south of Ancaster. A careful 
study of the 6-inch Ordnance maps soon revealed the course of the 
road through a marked alignment of modem roads, parish boundaries, 
the edges of woodlands, and small disjointed scraps of lane which now' 
serve no useful purpose. 

It will be described best by taking the line from Boume and 
working northwestwards to Ancaster. 

There is little doubt that there was a small Roman settlement 
at Bourne round the great spring which gives the town its name, and 
on the sites of the castle ana railway station,'' A tesselated pavement 
was also found at Park Farm to the west of the town round about the 
year 1776. 

The exact line of the new road out of Bourne cannot be certainly 
deter^ned on the surface, but it is probably fairly w*eli represented 
by a line drawn from Bourne railway starion to the westem boundaries 
of the orchards on the west side of the village street of Cawthorpe. 
^e short northwest-trending piece of road west of Cawthorpe Hall 
is a surviving section, but at the fork of Wood Lane the line takes to 
the fields and is preserved by the short section of the parish boundary 
of Edenham at the northe^t extremity of Fox Wood. The^line is 
almost at once taken up again by Clipseygap Lane and Paddock Lane, 


‘Edwanl Tmllope, SUafard and thr Wapmlaktt of FlaxtutU and Amwdharn. 
L^ndm aod Skafard, 1871, p. 36. 
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two otherwise mciningless stretches of CTeen lane to ihc southwest of 
Hanthorpe, and it then passes west of Stainheld across Hangman’s 
Lane, and next coincides with the western boundary of the parish of 
Dunsbyt w*bich. is also the boundary of Thorny Wood, Just before 
crossing Hangmans Lane the line skirts on the w'est aide a close 
called Blackheld, which has been known as the site of a Roman 
settlement since Stukeley’s time. The colour of the field contrasts 
vigorously with the red soil of the surrounding land, and there are 
many traces of foundations both here and in the next field to the south. 
Continuing, the road forms the western boundary of a croup of xvood* 
lands on the west aide of ihe parishes of Dunsby and Kirkhy Under¬ 
wood, and. clearing Temple Wood, it passes east of Kcisby and 
Lenton. the line being prcsen'cd in many places by modem hedge- 
banks, till it strikes into the line of modern road which runs through 
the hamlet of Hanby and closely parallel to the western boundarv of 
the parish of Sapperton. 

Near the hamlet of Keisby a small^icce of Roman votive statuary 
was found many years ago. It is now preserved in Lciiton church. 

, the fioutliwcfit part of Sapperton piri&h thd ro^d runs chrough th^ 
sne of a considerable Roman settlement which was first reveled in 
1824. A manuscript record made by Mr John Cragg of Threekingham 
gives an account of the discovery of the site which lies ‘ in a valley 
on botli sides the boundary line by Sapperton \ and * runs up the 
lugh ground of Sapperton beyond » spring all over pieces of small 
bna t^^rae of pavements 1 am indebted to Captain Cragg of 
Threekingham for being riJowed to inspect this record, NoiS of 
Sapperton the rt^ follows the modem lane called Long HoUow and 
Short Hollow and then crosses the Salt Way about a mile and a quarter 
west of the Site of the Roman villa found by the roadside at ftaceby 
if close to Nightingale Plantadon where traces of Roman 

building have also been found. From the Sail Way to Copper Hill 
above Ancaster, where the road Joins the Ermine Street, the line nearfv 
comcidea wi^ modem roads most of tile way. The chief variation 
IS through the abandoned quarrica at Heydour Warren where the 
present road bends to the east, and the ridge of the Roman road may 
^ seen coming across ^c ploughland from Quarry Farm to join ihJ 
hne of the modem road where it straightens out for the final run to 
^pp€T riilL 


*G^f/nMiiV Afi^asint, 1818, pati I, 634; pan 11, 38, jg. 
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Thus King Street^ instead of extending northtvards to Sleaford, 
runs from Bourne to Ancastcr to rejoin the Ermine Street irom tvhich 
it parted at Castor, At no point between Bourne and Ancaster does 
any impressive agger remain of the kind which makes both Ermine 
Street and the southern part of King Street so striking, hut the few 
traces which remain at Heydour Warren, Linton, and Stainfield, 
coupled with the regularity of the line and the passage through two 
Romano^Britiah villages make its Roman character undoubted. This 
docs not deprive Mareham Lane of importance, but it makes a 
continuation from Sleaford to Lmo>tn very improbable, and 
strengthens the idea that the Lane is part of a route from the south 
to the Lincolnshire Wolds which passed from Sleaford, through 
Anwick, Nortli Kyme, and fiillinghay, crossing the Wiiham near the 
present Tattershall Bridge, 

Further investigation will be necessary before anj'thing can be 
said about the date of this road, but the final destination of King 
Street may now be considered settled.* 

A SCULPTURED STONE FROM ^L 4 N 

The following note is contributed by the Isle of Man OiRcia) 
Infonuation Department:— 

There is no country in the world which is so rich in Runic 
Monuments as Man Island, but a new hud has been made in tiiat land 
of remarkable archaeological remains. The new discovery is a large 
humanly-smoothed stone with incised fi^es of animals which was 
found at the base of an early Christian burial-mound near Ramsey, 
recently excavated by Messrs J. R, Bruce and W'ilUam Cubbon on 
behalf of tlic Manx Museum. 

The style of the drawings suggests a close similarity with 
iicandinarian w'ork of the Bronze Age; but the strange thing b that 
no link with the Northern praples of so early a date as the Bronze 
Age has hitherto been recognized in the British Isles. 

But bow was it that a Pa^ monument came into the Boor of 
a Clirisdan grave-mound ? It b of interest to note that before bying 
the stone in position the Christians deliberately hacked oflf a portion 
on whi^ were figures, and in order to destroy its magic and its evil 
properties they Christianized it by carving a cross upon its face. 

"The luroeuiry itlcntUins turn betn tnicfe an the OnhutiiiK Surrey Map of 
BomniL Bdiun.—Eenm. 
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The Abb^ Breull and Mr P, M, C. Kermode, the Curator of the 
Manx Museum, agree that the stone is probably a ' monument of 
the Early Bronze Age, comparable with certain Scandinavian rock- 
engravings 

Messrs Bruce and Cubbon state, in an illustrated report on the 
excavadon, that the * Cronk yii How Stone as it is termed, ‘ is a 
mqniuneni unique in Britain ; tliat its discovery points to the import¬ 
ance of the Isle of Man as a central position in the path of invading 
people at an earlier date than had hitherto been recognized, and throtti 
new li^hi on the relations of the Scandinavian people in the Bronze 
Age with the British Isles \ 

The engraved stone, illustrated opposite, is over 5 feel in IcngtJi 
by to inches in widiJt. It is in the Manx Museum and has been 
examined by many archaeologists, who all declare that there is nothing 
like it in the British Isles, Professor R. A. S. Macalister, the Professor 
of Celtic Archaeology in the Dublin University, who examined the 
stone recently, consideta it to be of surpassing interest. 


PALAEOLITHIC MAN IN IRELAND 
Mr SeAn P, 6 RIordAin writes 

Recent excavadons conducted in Ireland by the Bristol Spelaeo- 
logtcal Soaeiy, assisted by the Royal Irish Academy, led to results 
^ important ^ to justify a ^rther short note on their impUcations. 
nUfL'o 'S.exhausUYely reported on in the Proceedings of the 
Bristol Spelaeological bwety for 1^2$ it b not proposed to give more 
than a brief summary of the conclusions to whicfi tCe evidence points. 

. 2 ^ question of the first arrival of Man in Irebnd is one which 
rLt admittedly shroud^ m darkness. When was Ireland 

fimt peopled, and fmm w’hence did the first settlers come are questions 
the answers to which are still to be hoped for. Archaeological 

aXh? tT r r ^ "’oved the age of the Li peoples back further 
and the latest dis^vencs tove been epoch-making in succeeding in 

p^pXu*om^ ^ Palaeolithic 

oi.. A «««sid«ed that the first settlers tn Ireland had 

^ready reached the Neohtiue stage of culture before settling in that 
n wiplemetite-those associated with the 25-ft. 

Raised Beach of Post-Glacial times—were regarded as NeolUliic 
implements, and their obvious rudeness was cx^ned away by^e 
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hypothesis that the site on which they were found was a ftint-factory 
and not a dwelling-place, the tools being roughly fashioned there 
and hnished elsewhere. Further discoveries on the Continent, which 
led to the reoggnition of the Campi|nian culture as intermediate 
between the Pakeotithic and Neohtluc, and further study of the 
Irish 25-ft. Raised Beach implements resulted in placing these early 
Irish settlers in the Campignian stage of the Mesolithic cultures. 
During the late Dr Walthet Bremer's brief period as Keeper of the 
Irish Antiquities in Uie National Museum, Dublin, he drew attention 
to a collection of flints from Island Magee, co. Antrim, which he 
recogimed as Asturian, a culture which eJdsied in Spain but was 
contemporary with the Campignian of France and the neighbouring 
regions. 

For the purpose of their investigations the Spelaeolorical Society 
selected the South of Ireland, since recent researches had shown that 
the southern Irish End Moraine of the last glaciation did not cover 
that area, and hence the likelihood was strongest that traces of 
Palaeolithic Man would be found there if at alt. Several trial *dlgs' 
were Brat made at other caves near Dungarvan, but hnally it was 
decided to concentrate on the Kilgreany cave and the results proved 
the wisdom of the choice. 

The site excavated lies actually outside the cave as it now exists, 
but was within it until less than a century a^o when the cave itself 
was quarried back about 15 or 20 feet. It is not necessary to deal 
here in full with the simtincation, since wc are concerned only with 
the evidences afforded by it for tlie existence of an Irish Palaeolitldc 
period. Suffice it to say that the upper strata showed evidence of the 
occupation of the cave during the end of tlie Neolithic period (for a 
short time), and again during the end of the Bronze Age and the 
beginning of tlie Iron . 4 gc. 

Beneath these deposits, which were found to be disturbed to 
a greater or less degree, was a stalagmite which presented an unbroken 
surface throughout, this giving unquestionable evidence of die fact 
that the underlying remains were in correct stratigraphical relationship. 
Nothing could have been introduced from above except by digging 
into the stalagmite, a process which would have been glaringly ob^ous 
even if covered by a layer of the latest-formed portion of the stalagmite. 
This point is important, since it has enabled the exca\'ators to be quite 
certain that the remains covered by the stalagmite were deposited 
before the formation of the latter. 
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The stalagmite covered liunian remams of at least three in¬ 
dividuals, There was one complete skeleton in a kneeling' position 
with the left side against a projecting portion of the *cave-wall; 
the trunk bent forward over the thighs in a semi-crouched 
attitude,^ The skull was in correct anatomical relationship with 
the cervical vertebrae, which ia accounted for by the finoing of 
a large number of stones around the skeleton showing it to 
be an intentional burial contemporaneous w'ith this hearth the 
Third Hearth'). A temporal bone and two teeth represent at 
least one other individual and an upper molarp which does not 
belong to the skeleton oor to the second individual, gives evidence 
of a third person. 

No implements were found assoebted with these human remains. 
This b unfortunate since it compels us to fall back on the evidence 
afforded by the fauna as a means of dating this occupation. The 
fauna repr«ented by the animal bones are wild boar, giant deer 
(Irish elk), reindeer, ox, brown bear, wolf, fox, wild cat, stoat, hare, 
rabbit, field mouse, field vole, Arctic lemming, bats, birds, and some 
land mollusca. A study of these dates this occupation of the cave in 
late Pleistocene times and hence the individuals whose remains have 
been found may be placed undoubtedly in the Palaeolithic Age, 
The data are insufficient for a certain dating of the occupation to any 
particular phase of the Palaeolithic culture, but in his report on the 
fauna Dr Jackson leans to the probability of the MagdaJenian period 
as the one attained, 

In this brief note i have summarized the results of this 
important excavation, which gives us the first definite proof 
of the es^tence of Palaeolithic Man in Ireland. (The collections 
of ^ eoliths reported from near Belfast we may dismiss as 
frealM of nature). It is merely my intention to call attention 
to the importance of ^e work and further infonuatU may 
be obtained from the Spelaeological Society's freport It ma 
not be out of place to remark that the fact that the wor 
was conducted bv the Bristol SpeUeoIogical Society points to 
the mwt dearth of iriuned workers m archaeology in Ireland, and to 
the tack of opportunities for their training. Ireland is admittedly an 
archaeological pmvince of fi«t-rate importance, vet the numbti of 
men w'ho are ci^mpped to study its problems are very few, and though 
this num^r IS doing very great work, their efforts must of 
necessity prove inadequate. 
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POTSHERDS FROM THE TRANSJORDAN DESERT 

During a recent visii to die Middle East we visited two ancient 
sites lying m the desert east of Amman ( i) the ruined * fishing-village ’ 
of Hahetba» of lyhich an air-photograph was published in Antiquity 
for December 192^, and (3) the * Kites ' near Kasr Azrak, On both 
sites we found ancient potsherds. There is a strong a priori proba¬ 
bility that, at any rate at Habeiba, the pottery Is contemporary with 
the remains of walls visible ; it Is at any rate the only dlscove^ that 
has been made there, and therefore the only clue, if such it is^ to 
the age of the ruins. We therefore submitted the potsherd to 
Mi^ Agnes Conway and Mr G, Horsfield, whose knowledge of 
kindred wares in that region is great; and we print below Mr 
Horsfield's report. The sherds are alt now in the Archaeological 
Museum at Cambridge. 

Habeiba 

Early Iron Ace. A small collection of sherds painted in red on 
a buff ground. The fragments of pattern are all in straight, hard 
stripes, and the fabric b smooth, thick and well made. In type of 
ware and decoration there is a general resemblance to the Philistine 
painted pottery found at Ophel, Gezer, etc. Some fragments of the 
same general type, though far from identical, were found at Petra, 
on the surface, and in the lowest level of the rubbiah dumps; c, 
350-150 B.C. These from Petra arc closer to the Philbunc than 
the Habeiba pottery. 

Hellinistic, Small sherds with no shape. Buff ware. 

Roman. A few pieces of handles, and some larger sherds of 
dark grey ware, ribbed in low relief, and of fine manufacture. 

Unknown. One large sherd painted with regular black stripes 
on grey ground, so regular as to look mechanical. 

Azrak 

Five small Hellenistic fragments like those from Habeiba. 

Roman. Bits of handles and small sherds similar to Habeiba. 

Five small pieces of clear, bottle-green glass, one ribbed. 
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MUMMY WHEAT 

The following very interesting letter by Sir E* A. Walus Budge 
on popular belief m the germinating properties of ancient Egyptian 
wheat, which waa published in The Timer of zj April last, is repnnted 
here by permission of the Editor of that journal, and of theater. 

‘ Three gentlemen connected with the Press have rung me up 
and_ told me that they had received a report from America that a 
distinguished farmer had succeeded in making to grow wheat which 
he had obtained from die tomb of Tutankhamen/ And they asked 
me if 1 believed that such a thing was credible. 

‘ of service as Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities 

m the British Musseum 1 waa asked this question, either by letter or 
^ word of mouth, on an average twice or thrice a week, and tlie 
Utrecior received many lettera asking the same question. Dr Birch 
had said : " Ancient Egyptian wheat wilt not grow and we gave 
that as an answer to inquiries. Subsequently good fortune gave me 
me opponumy of buying, in 1S97, at my oum cost, in Western 
Ihebes, a good specimen of a wooden model of an ancient Egyptian 
^nary, which had just been found in a tomb of the Nineteenth 
Dym^iy, say 1200 B.c. It contained little bins and the usual staircase, 
and the whole space nnt occupied by the bins was covered with a layei^ 
of ^rk^h bruw-n gram wheat or barley (I know not which), several 

inches d^p. I poured out the grain into a leather bag and brought 
It home in due course. ® twugm. 

to the Director tliat we should give some of the Emin 
to the authorities at Kew Gardens and ask them to make ciSuI 

With his approval I wrote 
and asked hia help, and he 
planung of the grain his personal care and 
attention. He prepared soil and divided the gram into four little 

plot nith glass oJ a diSereni colour—white, yellovr, red, and blue. 
'The .. hole of the Kew staff was intenseiv mtereited b the «perimenV 
and many bo^ta joined them in wailing for the gram to 

■'“r?’ “f"" ““k, but no%hoot of .I^“d 

appeared. At Fength, after three months, ihev turned over the little 

fer.o^ dT/ 8™!" rdu.“rS 

T^Hton Dyer reported that ancient Egyptian wheat or barley would 
not grow, and then went on to talk about the ahortness of the life of 
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the germinadng properties in grain generally. Many others tried the 
same experimeiit, with the same result. 

^ * As we shall have all the old stories and statements brought up 
again in the Press generally. I would fain ask you to put on record in 
Tht Tmes the above short account of TJii&elton Dyer’s exluitistive 
experiment. WTien I resigned in 1924 I handed over the grain and 
some rolls of mummy wrappingB^all my persona! property—^to an 
official of the department, who still has them. 

* Now there ie a reason why the belief that ancient Egyptian 
wheat will grow is so widespread. For hundreds of years the natives 
have used the halls of tom os as granaries for the wheat and barley 
which they obtain from Syria. I have known ancient coffins to be 
packed in this Syrian grain and sent to England, and such grain will, 
of course, grow. And during the last 30 years the native dragomans 
and guides have found that tourists will buy mummy wheat and 
they keep supplies in the tombs, carefully hidden, which thev dig 
up under the eyes of the astonished visitor and offer him as hutiia 
mutniya, “ mummy wheat ”, or sh'eir mDmiya^ “ mummy barley 
I cannot help thinking that if there had been an dent Egyptian wheat 
in the tomb of Tm^khamen we should have heard of it before *. 

HALLSTATT 

The name of Kallstatt is known to all students of prehistoric 
archaeology because it is used to describe the earliest Iron Age period 
of Central and Northwestern Europe, The place itself, however, is 
much less well known. It lies on the shore of a small but very beautiful 
lake in Up«r Austria, and consists of a small village built mainly on 
the delta of a mountain torrent. Immediately behind the village rises 
a predpitous cl iff, ^ up which a liig-zag path has been constructed. 
The visitor who ivishra to ^e the actuM site of the famous centeicrv 
ascends by this path to a height of about 1200 feet above the lake to a 
building called Rudolf’s Tower, where he may obtain a magnificent 
view from a small wooden outlook-hut spedally built for this purpose. 
A few yard^ further on h the site of the jcemctcry, with a notice- 
board recording the fact. It is aituated on the steep sou them slope of 
the torrent-valley, where the surface h disturbed by a number of old 
nits, A more unlikely place for an important archaeological site could 
hardly be im^ned. It is most Inaccessible, but yet tt has no natural 
advantages. There is^nothing to indicate where the settlement to svhich 
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the cemetery belon^d situated« nor is there any obvioua place for 

such. The contents of the graves indicated that the inhabitants were 
prosrcrous and wealthy and that th^ derived some of their possessions 
(such as amber) from a distance, llic only natural wealth of the place 
is salt—an indispensable commodity in primitive days, when meat had 
to be preserved against times of s^dty. Salt is still worked in the 
immediate vicinity of the cemetery, and the adits to the minra can he 
s«n beside the path that leads up to the village of SaJaberg. The 
district has the name of Salzkammcrgut, a former royal demesne 
meaning' Salt-exchequcr-dtstrici '* 

There is a small museum in the village which contains many inter* 
esting • folk-antiques ’ and a few* objects from the cemetery. The 
bulk of these however are in the Mt^um at Vienna. (There are a 
few at Linz). 

Hallstatt is a popular resort of Austrian tourists and hikers in July 
and August, when the weather is hot and fine, though heavy thunder¬ 
storms are not infrequent. There are many interesting excursions in 
the neighbourhood, a glacier-garden, an ice-cave and such like; and 
the Jake is well adapted for boating and bathing, HaJlatatt on be 
reached by train from Vienna via Linz and Bad Ischl, which is a pleasant 
little 3pa reminding one of Tunbridge Wclis in the Victorian period, 
Hallstatt railway-station lies on the eastern shore of the lake, which 
here is about three quarters of a mile wide, A tiny steamer called 
Rudolf^ meets all trains and lands on^ right at a convenient hotel on the 

S ite side. There are many worse places to spend a few days’ 
y for those who like to wander a little off the beaten track. 

An admirable description of the Hallstatt cemetery* has been 
published by Dr Adolf IVTahr^ formerly director of the National Museum 
at Vienna and now keeper of the National Museum at Dublin, 


EXCAVATIONS IN NUBIA 

Professor F. Ll, GaiFFiTH sends us the following report 

The Oxford Expedidon to Nubia was first planned in tqto, as 
^e outcome of the interest aroused by the discoveries of Dr Randall- 
u® and-Professor J. Garstang, The monuments of Nubia and 
the oudan demanded investi^tion through the various periods of the 


•/?" wr^hithtUcht fialhtati, FQher Jurch <&> Uanstm^iammOttia dfi 

NaiuthuUfnwhen Miaeum in Wien, Vienna, 1925. 
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Protodynasric colonies of ^"pt, the C-group and Kerma cultures, 
the suppression of native culture under the New Empire, the coftnuest 
of Egypt by the Sudan, the Meroiiic civillitation and writing, anu the 
later years of Nubian chnstianity. Our early researches at Faras 
near the Second Cataract and S an am opposite Napata in 1910^1^1^ 
were reported in the Liverpool Annals of Anhaeoh^ and Anthropol^y, 
vols,viii-xv. The war put a slop to our activities but Dr G, A-ReisuCT 
took over the Napata concession on behalf of Harvajd University and 
made many brilliant discoveries. 

In 1929-30 at the suggestion of Mr A. B. B, How’cll, then Governor 
of Dongola Province, and after a ten days' exploratory dig we decided 
to eitamlne the temple remans at Kawa; the Oxford Expedition was 
resuscitated, and the most interesting excavation in all nay experience 
began in November 1930. 

The result of a little over three months’work has been the complete 
clearance of three temples from wider twelve to fourteen feet of ruboiah* 
A great deal of violent defacement and burning had taken place. It 
seems to me likely that the destruction was the result of the punitive 
expedition of Petroniua and his troops after Candace's great raid on 
the Roman defence about the First Cataract, Ihe fury of the Romans 
against the Ethiopians at Kawa would have been raised to its highest 
pitch, if, as we suspect, Gmdace herself resided there while her son, 
according to Strabo, was in Napata. The fields and gardens which 
BQjTounded the city described by Tirhakah in one of the inscriptions 
are now a bare and sandy w'aste. 

There seems to have been an early occupation of the site by Egvpdan 
colonists of the Middle or possibly even of the Old Kingdom.' This 
ralony was lost in the Hyksos and other troubles and the Empire- 
builders of the New Kingdom had to b^n afrcali. Probably Amenophis 
HI re-founded Itawa, asst^ing it to hia imperial god Amun of Karnak 
and giving it the suggestive name Gem-Aten or Gem-p-Aten—■ The 
Aten Sun-diak is revised ' (?). His son, the monotheist heretic 
A^ena^, destroy^ the temple of the hated Amun, but Tutankhamun 
rebimt It on a smaller scale. Rameses n re-cut the cartouches to a 
semblance of his own and Rameses vi ringed the fluted columns 
with c^touches and wi^ a fi^re of a higti official in adoration, .\fter 
a blank of veare the Ethiopian Dynasty of Napata ruled Eevoi 

Shibako built a cirtumn in one icmpk. Tirhakah added stone^oor- 
ways to the mud brick walls of another and built a great temple 
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n right angles to these twin temples. Granite rams were erected 
before the first and second pylons, and five granite steUe recorded 
his building and benefactions. Some generations later Aneramen 
added a sixth stela. Finally Meroiiic cartouches of the family of 
Candace were placed in the First Court and Candace herself dedicated 
a shrine, 'nien came Petronius and the destruction of the city ; a 
few inhabitants only can have continued perhaps to the third century. 
A large house of the age of Candace, with stone porch at the east 
end of the Great Temple, yielded a Hellenistic bronze figure, an ivory 
statuette of a girl, and remarkable objects of a more Nilotic type. 

Our chief finds were : — in the First Court, besides the granite 
rams and stelae, miscellaneoua blocks, one with an excellent repre* 
aentatlon of a horse (with sun-helmet) and rider, and m-o with Meroidc 
cartouches of Akinerar, the son of Candace, and of Amanlshakbate, a 
somewhat earlier queen whose jewellery is now amongst the treasures 
of Munich and Bertin (up till now' the only examples of IVIeroitic 
hieroglj-phs in Europe have been two or three in the Berlin Museum), 
In the Second Court the remains from a huge bonfire of temple furni¬ 
ture, consisting of many fine and rare bronze figures of deities, a steatite 
baboon, bronze fittings, fayence inlays, together with prehistoric 
stone implements from the temple treasury. In the’ Southeast Court 
a perfect sphinx, a headless statue and two worshipping baboons all 
of granite and all inscribed by Tirhakah. .Among smaller objects 
arc a very fine ary hallos of blue fayence and a tiny gold figure of the 
moat deucate workmanship of a king (xvni dynasty) kneeling and 
offering wine, and a quantity of fayence inlays, cartouche pbques of 
Ethi^ian kings, etc. 

The great wooden doors had been largely plated and studded 
with bronze: the most interesting relic from them is a pivot-sheath 
inscribed with a dedication by the king to Ammon of Gem-p-aten, 

Of the objects found, tire Sudan Government takes half but 
we were allowed to bring away all the smaller objects for study, 
exhibition and repair. Our shate will be divided chiefly between the 
Brithish Museum, the Ashmolean and the Ny Carkberg Glyptothek, 
Copenhagen. 

A full report on the Katta Tftnpift will in due course be prepared 
for separate publication. 

It is hoped in 1932-3 to coraplete the exploration of Kawa by 
excavating in the town remains and cemeteries, and also to make trials 
on other important sites for pagan and Christian remains. 
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The Editor is noi ah:oys able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and otJter sotirces and cannot Uterefore assume responsibility 
for it, 

A skeleton lias been found under 14 feet of peat at Stonjr Island, 
CQ. Cork. Here is a chance for someone to zone that particular peat-bed 
by poTlcn'analyab (or otherwia^ and find out to wtucb of the (pluvial 
Of other) periods it belongs. {Cork Examiuer, 25 April), 

<?• lO ^ 

A large number of broi^e oWeeta recently found in Westeni Persia 
have been act^ulr^ by various European museums. They belong to 
a culture which is otherwise unknown, though there are ol7vious 
reaemblances to the culture of accent regions. A date in the first 
miUennium bjC. is suggested. Those interested will find further 
details in the ZeiUchrififip- Orien^arschirngt band vl, heft 6, pp, 320- 
2Z (a peculiarly interesting number of tills valuable journal) and 
in the Bulletin des Museaux royaux d’art el d^histmre [Brussels] 
ser. 3, nos. 2 and 3 (March and May 1931). 

O ^ 

Dr Speiser, whose new book on * Mesopotamian origins ’ will 
shortly be reviewed in ANTiQumf, has been conducting escavatio’ns 
at Tell Billa near Mosul, on behalf of the UnWeiBity of Pennsylvania 
Museum. He has found remains dating from the earliest period 
(‘Susian’' egg-shell ware) down to historic times. {Art and Archaeo¬ 
logy, May 1931, xxxj, 283-4). 

Professor J, L. Myres has received a cablegram announcing an 
important arcliaeological discovery by Miss Dorothy Garrod, who is 
excavating caves at Athtit, in Palestine, on behalf of the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Miss Garrod reports that her colleague, 
NIr Mai^wn, has found a child's skull in 3 layer of breccia of Moustcr- 
ian age in one of these caves. 
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In the cave known as Mugharct el Wad mesoHihic hiinats with 
head-dresses and shells have been found in place. The$e new finds are 
an important additional contribution to the series of discoveries which 
have been made in these caves during the past two years. (TAe TVwiw, 
t June). 

^ ^ O 

After reading the article on Grim’a ditch in our last number, one 
of our readers in the K.A.F, went up and Hew over the contse described 
near Berkhamatcd. He found what appears to be a continuation of it 
eastwards, beyond Berkhamatcd Common, and kindly flew the Editor 
over the newly discovered portions. Before expressing a final opinion 
it will be necessary to examine the remains on the ground, when the 
crops have been cut. 

^ ^ ^ 

A report by Mr H. C, H. Carpenter, of the Royal School of Mines, 
on an Egypti^ axe-head (r, iSoo b.c.) published in Nature^ tS April, 
p. 589, contains interesting data as to tta casting (it was not forged), 
harness, and dtemical analysis, as well as the result of an experiment 
to reproduce the axe-head. 

^ ^ 

An accoimt of the excavations on the site of Paestum, directed by 
Professor Maiuri for the recently formed * Society for Magna Greda ^ 
assisted by Professor MarxuUo of the Salerno Museum, is printed in 
The Times, 2 Z April, p. 13. A note is added of work being done at 
Velia (the Greek colony of Elea), 25 miles south of Paestum, where it 
is proposed to excavate the entire dreuit of the old city walls, an under¬ 
taking of 'vast extent. 

^ ^ o 

The Archaeological Surv-ey of Nubia has issued a report on the 
Middle Kingdom fortress of Kubban, on the east bank of the Nile, 
opposite Dakka. (J’Ar Times, 22 April, p. 13). 

^ ^ ^ 

A Minoan ‘holy sepulchre’ ('TernpIc-tomb of the Priest-Kings’), 
with walls over 15 feet thick, built into the hillside soutli of the p^ace 
of Knossos has been found by Sir Arthur Evans, who dates k to the 
first quarter of the f 6th century a.c. Reports have been communicated 
by Sir Arthur to The Times, 38 April (p, 15), j 6 Mav (p. rt), 13 July 
(p- i 3 )» 27 tP- » 3 )- 
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Pomons Qt a 7ihj~8th cemury cross embedded in the walls of 
t^by church near Richmond, Yorks, have been purchased by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where there is already anotjier part of 
the cr^, ^^enuon was directed to the eattraordinary interest of the 
croM by bir Charles Peere in im presidential address to the Society of 
^tit^uanes last April. {Tht Antiquaries Joamal, July 1031). A 
desenpuon of the carvings was printed in The Times, 30 April, p, tz, 

^ 

Fimds provided by the Egyptian Department of Antiquities have 
enabled considerable progress to be made in excavating at Ineiba 
under the direction of Professor G. Sterndorff of LeipxTg A large 
num^ of decorated vases, beads, and articles of jewelry have been 
found. The ex^vauon of the sacred dty of Hermopolis has been 
^dertaken by the Egyptian Univertily'a Expedition under Dr Sami 
Oabra. {Iht Ttmes^ 20 May^ p* 13), 


^ hO ^ 


The raults of the season's work at Richborough 
in TAe limes, r May, p. u. A permanent museuir 
on the site by HJVl, Office of Works. 


are summarized 
has been built 




. fcatores of the she of Tell cl Ajjul, Gaza, are described 

by bir Flinders Petne m a letter to The Timet, tg May, p. 12. 


^ 


■ Department reports that remains of 

Indus Valley civilization have been found near Ambaia (Thmiab) 
simil^ to those at Ilarappa and Mohenjo Daro. {The Times, 19 Mav, 
P* ^S/- 


^ ^ 


Temples of the Third E^-ptian Dynastv at Sakkara, near Cairo are 
described and illustrated in the Timel 19 hlay. pp. 15 ' 


^ ^ 


Sir Aurel Stein has abandoned his expedition to Chinese Turkestan 
mainly on amount of the difficulties raised by the Chinese authorities 
7'-^ made in the June number of jVjmQtfnr! 

(The 7 njier, 25 May, p. 9). In The Times of 16 July (p. n) Sir Aurel 
gives a detailed statement of the incidents which led to SL dedsbm 
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An account of the last exhibits removed from the tomb of 
Tutankhamen and now prepared for the Cairo Museum is given in 
The Times, 27 May, p, ti. 

■o ^ 

The season^s work at Armenochori in Macedonia by the British 
School at Athens has resulted in a quantity of vases of Early Macedonian 
Bronae Age culture being fotmd. The vases have two bighly-sivung 
ribbon handles which became the annmem form in later periods. 
(TAe Times, 27 May, p, ii), 

^ ^ 

Excavations at Giza Pyramids have been continued by the Harvard- 
Boston Expedition and the clearing of tlie cemetery of the Cheops 
family completed. {The Tjptcs, ib June, p, r3). 

O ^ 

A summary of the results of the excavations at Perachora, on the 
Gulf of Corinth, b published in The Times, jn June, p. 10. A large 
deposit of decorated lironze vases, dated as ydi-bth century B.C., was 
discovered, as well as a fine bronze oinochoe, and two skyphbi, the first 
metal examples of the shape ever found in Greece. There were also 
ivory seals and fibulae, a most important find, as ivory baa not been 
met with before in Corinth, 

An interesting inscription has been found on the island of Uronarti 
on the Nile, about 30 miles above Wady Haifa, bv the Han*Brd 
Archaeobgical Expedition under the direction of Dr ’Reisner. It is 
cut on a granite block of the quay of a fort built by Pharaoh Sesostxis 
III and records that he took part in the pacification of the country in 
the 16th year of his reign. {The Times, zo June, p. ii), 

^ 

The Roman fortress of Caericon is now transferred to the Office of 
Works as a natiomtl monument. {The Times, 23 June, p. 5). 

O ^ 

The East African Archaeological Expedition has left England to 
revisit the Oldow^ bone beds in Tanganyika Territory, where Professor 
Reck in iqiz diMOvmd fo^ilized skeleton of a human l>eing. 
Mr L. S. B. Le^ey has jorned the Expedition and besides seeing the 
Oldowaj’ ^8 hopes to i^try out work at the northeast end of the 
Victona Nyi^a basm where fossil beds liave been known for some 
time. {The Ttmes, 35 June, p, ao), 
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It IS believed that the site of the Academv of Plato near Athens is 
^ the reauli of eatcavatjoite made tuwier the direcUon of the 
National Museum of Athens, The v-alla of a large building, considered 
-i-- *^**5S<i gymnasium of the Academy, have been found 

{Jhe Jtwes, iS June ; Illrntrated London Netci, 27 June ; Manchester 
Giiordtan, 26 Jime)- 

^ ^ 

A r^rt on the work of the British Museum Expedition to Nineveh 
undCT the du^cti^ of Dr R. Campbell Thompson published in 
the &rtmt^hmn Post, z 6 June. The results indude finding the site of 

t /‘^n;iple of Ishtar. Illustrations were published in fllnstrated 
Londan Nem, 27 Juae* 

^ ^ 

A coloured illustnition of the remarkable inscribed loth century 
icon, me first of its kind, found in the ruined church of St Mary 
Pmachramos at Constantinople was pubUehed in lllusiraied London 
J\etoSf 27 June, It presents a wholly new example of Byzantine ait. 

^ 

Tlie ^lic Prosecutor at Cusset stales that no further proceedings 
ii«u be taken against M. Emile Fradin in connexioa with the Oloael 
on die ground that evidence is tacking that M. Fnidin lias 
attempted to profit, by the discoveries which he announi^. 
( 7 »e Timer, 29 June), 

^ ^ ^ 

The finds of the British Museum Expedition in Middle Egypt 
mdude an Anuatian (early predynastic) bowl of red-painted waS^. a 
finecollecuonof beads.aii alabaster headrest,and some children's shoes of 
the Christian Coptic period a J), 300^500. {The Timer, 3 July, p. 11). 

i€> ^ 

Among the ^ibits a^nged at University CoU^e, London, to 
dliwtrate the work of Sir Fltnders Petrie's British Sclml of Egypt « 

»hc fjyksos dynasty, wbl the 
skeleton of a horse bunc^ gn the site, with three legs cut off before 

^Jul^)^'^^* m a pit with human burials. (The Times. 

^ 

oi««cd C“'b“>y. in New Foreei, h« been 

openca oy Mr J. r, Preston. Inerc tvere 37 human intetmenLi atv in 
urns of the Dcvcrd-Rimbuiy type. (The times, ig July, p. 
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Some Recent Articles 

Tltis Hit h mt txhauslive but may bs fmtttd eon^metti as a ncord of 
papers on subjects U'hkk are within the scope of AmtQunr, Books are 
occasionally included. 

Rcchcjches sur Ics ossemcnta m^solithiques de Mugem, by H<iin 
V. Vallob, Professor of Amtomy, Toulouse. L^Antkropoloeie. lo-io. 
sa-i 337-389* » VJ . 

An Btide* 


Slovenski Hradbka z doby HallstattskeJ (Slovak oppida of ihc 
Hallstatt penod). Sbortuk ^^usealfi^ Slovetish^ spoloc nosti^ iqzQ, 
XXIII, 32 pages, 12 plates, Frencli summary. 

Reviewed in VAiahrop 6 l<sie, 1931. xu, 177^. Cbntwwl phoi of hiU-forti. 

News items from Jerusalem, bv Cheater C. McCown, Director 
of tbc Amcrtcan School of Onental Research in Tcnjsalem. Amer 
Journ. of Arch., 1931 , xxxv, 93 - 107 . 

A Twy fi^ account of archaeoJogic^ field-work in Palestine and Tfansjotdan in 

Antl^opolo^: Old and new, by Professor Sir .Arthur Keith, 
^ddoc Memorial L^ure, delivered at Bristol, 5 September lotol 

Sirs. wi„f 

Mwuy ^ ha -thich hu ewr .ppLrf ta •. 

the niAin foett of htt tife, and tome of the more unpomnt oDnetuaions to -whicli h* 

came j and oondudes with an appeal for the roiM^tion of a 

Anthmpology a| Bristo) Uaivettity. of a Chwr of Physical 

B ^ **' Umdiiise, by Fran-oU* Henry. 

.ArcAA>%i9iie. 1930, x,wii, 89 - 115 , «vary. 

The Doijeyi some note* on the Urge entrenchmem in (be 
TownUnd of Dois^ the south of the county of Armsgh flrelomS; 
by Henry G. Tempest. CoimJy iMlh Areh. Jmn. I^. i,» «{ 

A full account of an inicnstlng earthwork iBuitmted bv tir-cih*ito™«i„_^ 

which mu publiahod in Axtiouitt, December 1930. ™ iwtogiaph*, oa« of 
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Unierauchiuigen fiber und Stil der * chetiHschen * RclicfB, 

by Fr. VV, Freiherr von Bissing. Arehw Jut OnBntfors€hung^ roll, vi, 

159-aOf, 7 ,^ > » 

Stone Axes found b the Is[e of Wtghtf pan 2, by Hubert F, Poote. 

Ptoc. It of Wigfu Nat. Hist, and Arch. Soc.^ ^930, if, 27-38 (4 plates). 

iiiT a QonfJ^uaTioj] of Mr P6otc% Atiidlie&„ iuxd deat with chipped fxittr 
po1iflhtd^T9p redupped tiiiplt^tmi, juccaof msitmi] other ihod Hmt, and pcn^onitcd 
The ^tefsstLELg fact u brou^t out tliat polbhod axes are aJuu^t entity 
aiuuncu to the southfiti (crctacediiA) portion of the bhtnd^ Tlie paper is odmliabljp 
put together itnd the drawnga are a made) of what bucIi sha iilfl be. 


, chelliennc de k cani&re Martin, prfe El Hank IMaroc], 

by M. Antoine. Bull, de la Soc. de Prik. dn Maroc. 1930, 4th year, 

59—” 7 - 


Come^ingon Pottery, (Reprinted from Proceedings of tltc 
TwCTty-third International Congress of ,Aincricantsts, September 1928), 
By G. A. Gardner, U.S-A,, 1931* pp. 35, (price not stated). 

An sutlwritatiTe and Tplommously-documented paper 00 tlie esmtmics of the 
Comednti^n impleaof Cordoba which may be taken as a n»dd of how to ded 
i^ustively with an unpportam mbjcct. EdtublJabes the Perudon-inauenced 
characier of the Ccntial Arfeotiae cultures. J. L. Mrrcnai. 


r. ‘ Aritaem Mtntbrpos : based on investigations of the Mattocks 
Rmn, Mtmb^ Val ey, New Mexico, by Paul H. Nesbitt. The I^gan 
Museum, Beloit College. Wisconsin, U.S.A. milan 1.50. 

The record of the (^edition of (he Logan hfuaeuni and an icootmtof painstaklnE 
foweb and ercaoitior inrnng the mins of this branch of the J^anheni Pueblo 
cutture. In ^otI the ejgicdition (saRrmed the coniparativt fultural unimnort- 

ance of the The c«*mtc find* figured have, however, « 5 imde«ble 

iiittTeat. Mjtcuell. 

3 .- 4 * Septembcr-Deccmber 
P«!>l>shcd by t!ie Miiaeum of the Utijversitj- of Pentw’fvnnia, 
Phuadelphia, pp. 93. (Price not stated). 

bJS^’w^ taavation of an Indian mound at Be«b 

b! Vuginia, one d^nbmg Mr Edpr B. HowanJ't researdwn in the 

Guadalupe Moimlain* (and fe..aainiu'ne for thd*e 

Ata-Ha followed the ^de of tus Commde to Yek Land Jhk lit ruper bv 
Mr Lotus Shotndgje, u (Uuminating and important. J. L, .MmatEuT. ^ 
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ATHI^ICS OF THE ANCIENT WORl.D, 8 y E. Nohman Giwissk, TJ,, 

Ctarmdim JVw, QjefcrJ, 1930, ftp. x, 246 and ii6 iHuitratiom. ^8i. 

TbU book is one of v pvJes of worka^of which ii may be tended n ibc 
In 1903 Dr Giirdmer tesd bdorc the Hdlesiic Society a paper on that wcU-fcoown cttix 
the pcnuthlnn. It wm followed by ■ series of papers b xhc Jauriial offtfUtme Stialia 
in which every side of Greek Ubieties was treaicd with estiwirdiimry thoroutthneas 
^ one had ■ nion coinplcie equipment for the investigation thsti Dr GaidineraHn- 
bi^g u he does ^Dod scholarship and a thoroughly pnictics] knowledge of modem 

u-T'i of judgment are unsurpasKd. In «)tO was 

published bis Greek AlJ^tu Spont and ferfftWr, which at once placed him At the heail 
or aU wnrcT^ on the fiub|c^ct, ^ 

The 0™ ho^ is not a new edition of the kst^maitfonHl work, but» on a eomewbat 
diffetwit pUin^ The scope is citfflded to mchide the ancim East im the one aide, and 
Rooisn *POJto on the ot^, ulthough the former of these subjects occupies onlv u 

ttie numberofillustnirioii 
emitted matter of hiswmcil interest, and fass striven 
after Brater snnptiatj^ He has added s chapter on sndeni hall-play, and omitted one 
on chanot-ractng. 1^ illustratsona include tome rcpresentiitg modem athletes nnd 

m him m tSS 

la nfWrt exactness as (q date and atyk, 

Myone who has follow^ Dr Gardiner’s laboum during iJic last thirty vows wiU 
be to prefer the b«lt of tpto. It is aid to be out of print -ZYsS kS 

roaublc to rcnruit it. Dr GsrHini-f' i* hm .. .im___. ^^teiy it ts 



show bow they were reached, But in archaeoio^ « in pbSwohvTr^ h" 1 ^ “i! 
limt the search for truth h more satkfymg than the pr«SS?rf,SSi^^^^ 
phrase ‘ Much matter of purely h»turiesl or irchaeoSS 
IS unfortunate, when the whole book consists of stdieolugicaj 
vabcishbtoric. ThenewlwkissUomoreetpensiveSlSX^ 
from* regret that both the University Presses aow^bluh^Saiat 

puts them out of reach of sit but the wealthy, ^M. Reirueh’s ea£ciw.^*l^S!!^Y*“^ 
producing for fnm, most etihorete works L fol hSfej 

J must not aptiLd my brid" in u - j i- l ^ “P*™* 

work of a man so completely master of his subject^JTso hdj of s f^ ***i>i'**^ 
as Dr Gattiiner. Hts recent death is a blow to ■ai]Tv^ SFrfof 

•“> 
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Bcsidw Its and sciwtjfic acwunt nf anciait aporti, there »■, in Dr Gaidincr's 
brt^fflodemity. He compares msdein wltli sndsit (icto,aiI?o/tBi 
rdcntlcsalif throws aaide the statementt of ancieot writrra* realLaa Jww much 
thw are ikminared by the great ciu^ of Greek liurraiure, rhesorial preptoscssiota. 
He hmfis clothing to the :«i of fact end i^sibilSty, And one of the n4Sf,cC 

«L^n ■? "bidi professlomdiam and even spedalisSi 

thespim of sport. He shows bow this caua* broughlaboul the degradatioas 
of the grwl gamia in later Greece, and bints that we have begun, otpcej^mi^ 
Amen™ influence, to Uavd on the sanie path. Manty competition Si lim tlie 

Mpeaed ro take a share. In 
HelicmstiL and Boman ijmes, Cir games degHimted into the po^nnances of a few 

of^TfcWw"*®' majori,^ merefy stood by andboked on. in spora 

of tlut kind, rmweref tnmiy recorda may b? bmkeii^ h no raU vuIues P. QAI^^^ER» 


TP British museum. By sw e. a. whjjs 

flCPtJE. Rt/igieui Tnttt Socaiy, 1929 . pp. 33 ^ aft^i 3 ^ 6 d. 

«j iiT’ M^phi* Canopus publbhecl m kmg ago as jnoa Sir E. A 

” r^‘^ •Hscovefy and dedphctmtnt of the 
Rowrtrt bton^ ^d ga^c u s full account of its mpJe inscriptioi) with tranalatHUu 
knowfedge of the ^lotjc, and stil] more of the hierofilyphic, wriiincs bn rrmwt 
^tlyin thc intervaiunii allows niudi more accurate translation than was^cn poSbJe 
That earlier aerount, too, must now be difRcuit to procure posaibie. 

the theSronc^d its *u|«cquem bisror^ la a isfe of no Eirtle interesr, 

the draphemait of hieroglyphic ten thereon U one of thoae fasdnatine stcrie* 
t^l piyye that truth uiindasd stnwj^ than fictioii. It may rank with that otber^remart- 

bSlln^ to ^ oonqueat ; tlmugh in this cise the main IiS 

Jht l»ok contains, with one cicepiion. the full texti and tiwialatinn^ mtended 
to ^eiTve sa the compiric Urxt-book for the stud^iit vet jt in l«u « 

Stont™’w«mTurner ^5d ^he ™ 
Dtephen WQtiDii arc each refetred to ujidct two fn i ■ " 

Turner and Taylor though only indcaed (wronidr) as Tavlor while 

into Weston and Watson and appeara iJhlf2The ind«^ ^ T 

Hitt ftfror W113 not rn the of 190^ ® ™ *™jnr-tjcntrai. 

tf ibe daiuiic. FiiuUy, die inpiT unal ig noi v°™ 

C. S. C. CoocE, 
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^COLE FRANC^VISE D'ATH6>?ES. fiTUDES CB£T0ISES, L MALLIA. 

Prcinier Kappcirt x $12-24, ClfATi^UTfltEfi mut CHAJfBDNKGAlJX. Paris « 

GfwMwrr, pp. iii 66 and 36 plata. 100/mjr«. 

On an qM msp af Cs^t the site of the Mirioan palace ii MaLLLi^ wbicb litA 00 the 
mjfth cDiat of the if bnd t tong £k3^^ jguroey on foot to the east of Civisa^aSi, is marked 
u containinH * ntAftiire Hellenic m\m \ Dr ChamdoHs^ tlie veteran ejq>lorcr of hit 
native {ohtRd^ firat began work here in 1913 and the excavitiDfia atnte tyai Jmvc been 
cDnCuUtod by the French Scbool at Athena^ which in the pre^Git %iolumt publishes the 
fbiEt sepon on the general mnita obtained between 1922 and 1924. The palace^ which 
in aize and atnuctorie rmkfl with thn^ of Oiossua and Phaesins^ apparently conezated of 
a central court with great ranges of btuldhig& erected sutrund it. The style of the anJiI- 
tecture in its me of aahlar work and the provision of ftequenr ataircascs giving acces 
to upper atortes^ and die purpose of the vaiioua eliambcre^ are much the same as those 
of the other Cretan palaces. On the west side of the court there are ranges of magaKUieSi 
as It Cnossus* aiil! oemtaining long rows of store jam. The rpoma generally are nniill 
and ate grtitip^ os tu other Cr^o pakcfii wiihout; any very definite pkn and the meihod 
of roofing ia of a timple post and beam type dirougbouL In addirbn to the raagadnea 
there are courts, porticoes^ porches^ hathrooms, and pillar rooms, but eacepi fiir the 
splendid Middle Mmoan sword here beiutifully reproduced to oclouritnd the wonderful 
memonlal axediend of the same date the findfi of painted pottery 1 hroni^es, 

ivdrie^, scon e bowb»and the 1 i ke have bceix rather disappainting, Slill the bmn2e sword 
with its hilt of gilt lirnatona and its pomnid of rock cryital, md the ase-lieod of brown 
schiflt in the form of a crouching panther wldi elaborate leroU work ornament, ore a 
rich compensation. 

lixe site was ftrtt occupied in neolithic times end the first buildings that eumve 
date from the second Early Minop agr^ The pahice was built in Middle MinDon i 
and was rosotlcUed in Middle MuiDaji it and nip though in M. II it seemi to have 
been desertod for a time^ It was deslroycd by fire in L4te Mmoan 1 after having been 
wdl looted. 

file main part nf this l^k ii dcroftd to a oimple and iiaefu! desdip^ien with plans 
and phou^grapns of the vanoua chambers Mid courts so fm unooveredp and at the end 
aresiiott notes on the pfindnai dasaes of objfpcts found in the excavahon*. The general 
aOOOiuit is dear and but more detailed phins would liavc b«n welcome. In a 

aileof this type where the dating depends «largely on the architectort and ibc succcaaivc 
simta of irbnitdingor remodElling dear stone for stunc plans showing the dmracter of 
the eoiwtnjctfon m ess«it«l. Sectimi* diould also be genctwusty provided to illuatrafe 
the Atratihciitton. siare in a palace of this type where fiUbg or Icvdiing or cutting df>™ 
have taken place it h out always possible to determine the date of a bnitding by ihe 
remains fcond beU™ its floors alone. On the whotep however, the authors have acc|iijlted 
themsdve^ welL A. |. B. Wach. 

fiCOLE FRANC-^ISE D^ATKENES. ETUDES CREtOISES, II. M.ALLIA. 

Ecn Hires Mliic^cncnis. Ry F. DiAPortiiiEii. Graibntr. pfl. 100 lutd 

S pbitts^ 80 friirtrt- 

In the iwrtliein part of ihe west ^^^ng of ilw palace at Mdiit in a umall diamber 
approached from a siiiUlow porch the French excavaioni found in inzi a deposit of day 
sellings mid of ttiAcnbftl rouficlds, burs, and uhJets of day. In some wea the aigti* 
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VRC in ochem incbed. M, Chapmitbicr dsta the d<pn«it to the Jatw 

ofMiiJilb Mtmuut in, paiia[w even to the traiuitiDn between m. h. Ill and l. m. i. He 
ngaidi the iwn» where the Uej^rt vma fountl» the recnid ofEee of the pvtlace an d ihe 
^leis dienuelret es the retnautt nf nccoimls, far tmmenih arc pnnninent on ihcm. 
There ate tfairty-three hten^yphk and three linear docnnicnu, Tlie fitet dhide tnio 
seven dosaes: seal impressions, inscribed ttnpresauMii, medallfemn ^ plenues Tnirril>rd 
on botli aidre, reCtnaguLiir bats of clay, tablets, and vases. He onat^^cs the signs repre^ 
SCDted vrilh care and piedsbn, giving ihdr analogies with Cnnssus, Phaestiis, and other 
site, and points out what signs are new. He find* no houstinphcdon inscripdaiu and 
thinks that contrary to the Cnossian custom the signs inually rtm Antn right to left. 
The thfM linear documenu bdong to class a and show two new signs, TIh: author 
briefly diupases the origin of the alphabet, and after cxaminitig the evidence for the 
three pnnajMii ddiitianct concludes ih*T Egypt^ Crete iund Phiwiicia in fwm m iuoce^- 
sivc ages eodi led the way in the etvlntkm of writing and in the derdopment of the 
alphalxt. While admitting the services rendEied by the Plvcoiciaiu he bdietes that 
thonselviea invented few or none of the signs, but twilt them over from Crete, 
Their inventton was the dmeion of the language into a small series of sttnnJe Mtmds. 
He also describes the ai^ incised on the blades of the walls and shows that these arc 
mostly Ji. St, I, tluugh some belong to the period of rcocmatrucikn m m. m. in TheU 
symbols, which are usually large imd deeply cut. seem to be arranged Booording to the 
wious guartera of the ^Isce and each quartet seema almost to have had its own symboL 
These signs do not he thinks have any religious signiJicmcc, more especially as they were 
cut cm the stones befare they were pot in place. So he derides that they were cat in the 
qtumy md wer« mas&ns or qudrTy7ttcn*i. 

The author de8«*w hearty thanb for this simple atriighdbrwani publication of 
new matcrtal trhi^ 13 ihua made acxessihic to oil adioUrs and uduuologitta. Such foil 
and prompt publication is in itself alone a valuahJe amtrihutian. A. j. B. Wage. 


THE PUICE-NAMES OF GALLOWAY: their origin and meaning oonsidcrcil 
By die Right Hem, Sm Hebssht Maiwbll, Bt.. pjijs, G/a^jow.- Joikim muf 
Wyh£, 1930. pj>. XLVi. 17S. zij. ^ 

-nii l»ok deals with an area hitherto untouched by stodflila of place-pwmea, and 
II mdudea not only all names on the 6dnch map but alw a conBiderable number of 
feld-n™ gathered fmm vinous aoura. The material is arranptd alpliabeticsllv 
^ ^ spdJings where these exist are ^ven and 

interprmfion wlienevcr po^ble. The posiiion of the stress accent is mdiated in every 
^e and the .ni^t^ce of dna is weU seen in atich lumm as EmesmC and Gillespie 
Here the a^t falls on the wOTiid svllablc so that U la dear ihal the mdine n not foe 
Old Ncinic ^ 21 in Gol&p]<^ m StithcrlMid^ ^ 

the lipUahrtiraJ order the aothor saTi-es httnsdf the tmuble of an iitdcx. 
but “'Kht have been more reatfoble and would certainly have been moreim?- 

Se ^"P®Jp®P“8>^Phiaily Under their respectire priabes after 

the manner adopted by Pmfessor Watson, in Ins Plitee-^atttrt of Rau aoJ unil 

later by Mr Kneen and by the Engltah Place-Name Soritiy. By this means the dwrriS 
Ai****^^’'^ of t^tam itamcs and elements in the different area* could have Imeo 
f* would ^ve been given an tmportant and conspinllS 

poBibnij ID each case instead of being hidden among a multitude of field and fami nemo. 
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The ttuthdr Im h^d to ctmtcnil witli «cvcnil dtiHoiltiea, !n the firel pUoe the early 
materifil for the two oouotio purveyed t& poor. There appear to be no monoitic 
cartukries dealing wiili thb port and very (cm other ipcciil . That moimnieota) 

ttxirk^ the Ortgimi PjflracAfflirt* wti imfortuijiiiely not compitted so htr h la include any 
part of tiallowiy and it tus sehiam been pissiblc to obtain apelLingi earlitr tlutn the 
1 jih eentury even For the pamb nsmea. 

On the interpretation aide we have the dkiidvan rage that the Gaelic language has 
tow been cxtifiil here for nearly 400 years, tliat tl b mi pc^oihk to get from the natives 
the cprrcet aecentmitiou and pranundatlon of the cumis as was the case for e^mplc tn 
Rees and Crnmarty. As a r^ult of these disadvantages a large fLiimber of names have 
had to renmin tmcxplatned. 

The mtiior has evidently consiihcd Pirdessor Watson's Celtic Plctce^NiimtT a/ 
Soit/amd, but he does not appear to have profited to the full^t extent by it, 'Hie names 
of the late Dr MaeBaln ana of ilie Rew J. B. /ulumton do nat sppear at alt jji hb bjhlio^ 
graphy. The fonner'i etymologicisJ diettotmry might fretfucnrly liavc given Bomc 
assbtance. 

Sir Herbert does not readily accept Professor Watson's statement that the earlier 
inhabitants of Galbway were a Brythumc people akin to ihnse of Sirathdydc. Ktvtr* 
theles» ftueh u the npinum af mnat prestme-day scholars. It b true that but a handbij 
of BritiBh appear to have survived^ the proportioit being anraUer than in most 

other parnt of the Ijowlands, A few names captained from Gaelic sources may* however^ 
be Britlfih. Lemralt probably contains, as suggested by Professor Watson^ a word eqtiiv* 
aicnt 10 Welah gicyik^ * grsm V Some of the compounik In Car- and Afnir* may eontairi 
a British rsthcr than a Gadb first dcincnt (cf. Welsh myTfydd ^' mDutiiain % 

ScmdinjvioD btfliicnce b smaUer than one might expect and b ttiucb Jess evident 
than In the adjacent coun^ of Donifriessbinc. There arc two or three names Lu Ay os 
Applcbie* Sorbie (the latter* tmei^lained in the text, 11 probably tdennctl with Sowerby 
in Vorbbirc* the first clcmeiii being the Old N&rs* raarr, * mud, dirt Other tvpicaliy 
ScaiidinaASan names are Coganh, Pli>'9gil] f fUb gill"), Rcrwick, Tiondale and Hestan 
Inland, a cutIoua perveraion of &iholm^ ' caul iiland We have a few hybrid names 
such as GlensiDckdalep Axhlgliuidi Arbreck, with a later Gaelic prefix added. The Mull 
of Galloway wuiy be referred lo the Old Norse wiA/i, * jutting promontoiy \ though Sir 
Herbert wuld prefer to ataocbie the name with ihe Uaetic mnal^ * bald \ 

HngtUh iiillucticc dates Iromi the jxh century, when the dbtfict came under the 
infiuence of the Atigles who had drwly m the previom century ocmqucred the land 
between the Tw eed and the Fonh. A id r ntunlitr of the parish names of the two cnuntica 
arc of Englbh origin- Stoneykirk b caplqined in the text ox * Stephen's kirk' but ihe 
Cirly ipdlings point nlhcf to * aton^ aero \ 1 ’wynholni b explained from Old Engibh 
httpemiim, ’ between ^Vhe jiuSifting b rather ‘ between the watera \ the name being 
identical witlt Twinchani tn Susstat. One or tw other namei may be eitlier English 
or Samdijwvian, Borgue, TyngUnd (cf. Tongue in SutherLand)* A tiolewurthy 
fcactirc IS the targe number of parish names with prefix Kirk-, the second element l>eing 
a saint't name, uiually, tlviiigh not iuvariably, an Irish one. These Bo^alled * inVErsion 
com^uiids * are of coumt iXHumuti ebewhere in the Lowbnds ami also in Cumberland. 

'fhe vast majority of the pUce^oitinia of Gdkiway art Gadic, tndudtng nearly ali 
names of farms, fiflltb and natural futures. The fiist influx of Gadic-speaktng people 
took place after the defeat of Egbert tn 756*and die Gull GhaidM ivj» gave ihejume lo 
the dbirict are first mentioned in Sya. Gaelic wax probably ihe only language spokioi 
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by tbt people during tli« nexl liic ar sevo biuidred ■ tufBdcntty tong pcrwil 
muet of ibc pkCQ to be re-named. Aa a rule the Gaelic pJsoe-iuntcs hicoT |he aimple 
descriptive type and thiu offer few points of speda] interest to die OEclmcologist or 
bistDriiLo. Most oi the common elemenu m be found in f lig h tanif pface^iuiics occur 
here in varying proponioTis utd oo the Vf bole a comparison of the efa^ elements in use 
shows oSnity with Scotch rather than with Irish nr Manx Gadic. It may be ihmdbre 
that intcronnmuiucation between GaJlowAy md Ireland was nut « frequent » hu 
aometimet been supposed. 

To judge br the Intixiduciton and the gene ml tone of the book, the autliur's inters ta 
tuvo bow on the tnpogmphica] rather than on the hjsmriisl philological sidCj so 
that while the volume cannot by uny mean* be said to reach the tugK standard set by 
MacBain, Watson, and other schDlara, it should yet prove of suiue interest locally and 
to all those interested in Scoitioh sccRefy imd topography, J, £. fim-cs 


MINOANS. PIIILISTIKES, AND GREEKS, 1400-^ b.c. By A. R. Buo-n, 

Paul, 1930 * pp- ivt, Z74, tdth 16 platfM andi mapt. ijj, 

Tlieric art two closacs of books which cm be written about the Aegean civllizaDdi]. 
In the firai class oomc the original rcfportt of excavations, piihlicationa of snmvJng 
toonuRients, and other meardics described and discussed by tlie archaw>logistE wlio have 
actually carried out the work. Booka of this dasa arc pcrmaiuenl because the r eco rd of 
a tdatific excavation is part of the raw material from which the history of the Aegean 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages mtat be reconstnictcd. The second class comprises bmks 
of inore general appeal, usmdly not written by ardueologists who have spedalized in 
this field. Tliese in e more or leu popular manner endeaiv>ur by co-ordinating the 
archacolngical rcsulla with litemry and nthcr tradition to produce a ronueet^ *<ory, 
nod front this in explain Pebsgjans, Achaeiuia, Doriaiu, Philistiaes. Carions, etc, Such 
books from their very nature cannot expect a long life since they depend nvoie cm theory 
than rut fact,and often matrad of being based on a fresh impnrtLil review' of ihe archaeo¬ 
logical and other evidence employ, in part at least, the tlieories of earlier writBi*. Mr 
Bunt'e hook t» a |pod esample of the second chi», Tlie autW naturally fiifTers fnnn 
die disadvantage of not haring a hist hand acquaintance with the arrhacology. In order 
tn present his case he la at lima compelled to be more definite than the aidcnce womnUi, 
a for instmtee in aying, * It wm in the yam following the earthqiuke that the fimt 
CrtHun settlers kuided in Atgolis ’ (p. ^5). T 1 m> Thtr^aliao domicile of the .Achaana 
u not certain (p. 69). nor u the ctinncuojj between the Second Tfietaalian Period and 
the Ukraine. ITe puts too early a date on the patscc at Tiryns (p. 77), and to any ihtt the 
northern megaron is chamctcrisiically absent in the palace at llicba is tirelcf^e the 
forts, for only a veiy atnall area of the Theban palace has yet been dared, and further iu 
date may have to he brought down later, like that of the Tirynthinn palace, I ic does not 
attempt to dwlinguisli in the l»t ph.ise of the firunze Age between the piodunfi of tlie 
nuunkuid oud of Crete, which b essential for a historical underalanding of the ardinco- 
logial faca, and his two statements shout the ciilturi! nf Mycenae on pages 7c ntd 
iQj are aomowbat mronsistent, He overiooks the fact that Mycenae, Tirvfu and other 
walled *dties^ it» DOi dti», but pokce'Casila. * ' 

The put ts mainly explanatory and provides a readable tntroduction to the 
subject. In ^e wrond part tlie fimi four chapter* demand apecialkt archaeological 
knowledge and are weak, but m the next three chapiem, dealing vrith Egypt, the Hittites, 
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am) the Sei RaidOT. tiie author Is more at home, being able lo um ih« Egrolwa aftd 
Hittite recoTtb, He shoultl, busmer, be eauUou* in aceqrting Fowa idetiDfiabon of 
cnreninhica) and pcreotiia names. Chiiptw TOl is an interlude and ^ non tm on the 
Adueiia and the Iran Age appraicli very debauWe Brouml. The origwi of the 
Pliilistincs seems to lit Idl so naewhat otveure, but the author construetS a good mnnKW 
aaoomit of their history tas«i on the htbhcit other t^rds* In some for 

insutnoe in defcmling the culture of the Gre^ mainly w the thtrf phase of the Lale 
Bronxe Asn from the aeicuutian of degeneration and dnead^oe trtueb i* often tnnwgnt- 
lesslr JevcUed againat it, and in his appreciation of the engineering achievement of the 
Treiurv of Atreus, Mr Bure shows indcpendrece of judgment, but at other t [m« he 
teems overawed by the leputsdotis of the authors whose syntheses he uses. SuQ those 
who need a general scctnmi of this period which attempts W oojtdune ardiaeoIoCT, 
hbtorr aftd ^ serviceable, but it should not be made the 

basis for furSer rmeardi without reference in every case to the original authority, 
archacoloeical or historical, and without sorting out fiiet from theory. The illmtntinni 
are an but twt essaitial. The Treasury of Aucui on plate Ttlb mi^t have 

been givoi its name, and two blocks on plates vin and tv| give the appcaiance ofhsving 
been borrowed from the CsmWdjpe Aacitni Hiilory, A. J. B. W/iCt. 


DET KORSKE folks LIV OG HISTOJUE GJENNEM TIDENE, £ra oldtlden 
tit nmkring looo e. Kr. By Haakon Siisiklig. Oslo r H. Asduhoug ^ Ca. 
i^e. pp. 392- Price nor staStd. 

This book is a masterpiece of compression. To depict Nnrwi^an culture and 
development over a period of yooo ywra in a handy volmue of thb size, beautifully 
prints and hrvtihJy tUustrated, and to include therein everything essential of what has 
laboriously Dscertained by the neaeaTch of arcIuteoIog»ts of three generations at 
liaat, is in itself aomething of a twr de font. Yet this has been done, and to «'erj 
siudent of notthere luiopean archaeology the book vrill be todtspciuuible. 

It is the first volume of a projected work on Horse life down Ihroiigfi the ages, of 
which Professor Shetdig and three others are the general editors. It is apparently 
designed for the ordinary reader railicr than the spedaliat, and in oonsequence contra'* 
vervial matter is reduced to s nuninuim. The author seenu, indeed, to have adopted 
the recent theory widi r^ird to the dironology of the Viking Age, of which ^feawr 
Kuht is the best known exponent. On this thirety, the traiUtioi^ date of the iMUtlo of 
llahsfjont is brought down from AJ). Sya to c. 900, and contingent dates are altered 
aco^ingly. But, apart from that, there U hardly anything in the hook which will not 
meet with general aoceptanw. 

Beginning with ■ briefaMunt of the Ice Age in the North, the author outlines for us 
the whole reunte of Norweigtan life frota that of the hunters of c, tooo Hjc, (the sO'Cnlled 
Foana and Korusa cultures), down through the centuries until tlioae enrliret folk and their 
esaenlislly btine-cuiiure were superseded about 4000 bjc, by the Nonregisu ' Elder 
Stune^age 'or Ntfemt folk (with theif characleristicatone ax**) t and the later ‘ Ynuneer 
Stoue'age ' folk who, in turn, wen succeeded by the Bnmee Age paople nf the great 
burial moiinds; and so on ^itgh the rriedvdy tnadere Iron Age, the Roman, the 
Migration, and the Meiovinglsn Periods down to AX>. tooo, when the might)* pulsadons 
of the Viking Age trere alrody subsidmg, and Oilin, TTwr and the other pagan divinities 
yielding id the ^Vhite Christ. 
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The exposition of the diffcmiees between the rodtHarvings of NooJitlik imJ thtwc 
of Sron» Ane date tt iUuiiiinatiRg and eonvincitig. The fonacf ate showti to be 
naturalifitic rendeiing* of sninml* etc^ aned with defiwte^y niAgical intent W aaat 
the himief; the latter aie, on the whole, schnnatic, and p«ttj obvwuiilf uf relipjiou* 
ortgin. Nothing tn the booJi is more etnking than the mtiarfahle contmiuty e™^ 
betWn the neolithic tarvingE and ihc cOmpaiatEvely recent rumc ios^ptrOM, winch 
hy reason of their new variety of miigic rendered lie earlier magic obsolete, H« sober 
comTnmta *Uo on Gjp-fnarlta (whefein he follows Sophia MitUer) imght be 
trrofii by way of contrast to some of the fantastic iheones entrent in this land. The 
dnmicis dealing with the multitudinous ndin of lie Mkmg Age *« partic^ly ^<1 
fan^aUv in regard to art) but on the historic aide the reailer abould supplement tha 
iiuiunsry'with a stedy of Kendiickis recent volime on the Vikings. well ss tlie late 
Dr Bugge*a hriUianl vnlimtes Vikingttne, and VtittrlmdeHts IndJlj^tlu etc. _ Professor 
Bregger's book also (reviewed AATtarnr, June 19*8, *53) casts mneb new light on the 

ii singularly fortunate in laving » custodians «f her noble antititijirien 
museiina in Oslo and Bergen two such imlcfotigable expofiitora of her ancient pist m 
H rfgger and Shetelig—a couple who, by reason of their complpnc ntaiy la bours, migta 
rot unfitly be termed the Dioscuri of her Dawn. Readtn of Ajmtjtfrrr will also win 
in the cmiOTtijliitiona Professor Shctelig has btely received on his being emred 
King Maslwn a Knight of the Order of St. Olav. Hugh Mabwtck- 

TlfE HISTORIA REGUM BRITANNIAE OF GEOFFRETi' OF MONMOUTH. 

By* Actok GatscoM. Loi^nn, 1919. pp. 690. fltaf ifipAtfer. 4*1, 

This stout vnlume, produced in a lavish style with everything handsome about it, 
ts cefiaiiilv a mDauineoi of industry. Of its newly 7«s pagw, 3 » »« occupied by a 
Lutin teat of the Ilatoria, coUations with two other manuscripts,and a tianalatoon of one 
of ihe Welsh Brtia printed concurrently with ihe Latin. It la stmnge to think that we 
have had to wait so long for a good primed teat of what is, admittedly, a most important 
work, but it U a fact that a rather slipalud t6th century editioD has been tbc ba^ of all 
sulw^uent edition*. Mr Griscoin tlierefone deserves the gradnide of schobrs for at 
last providing w-hat appears to be a sound text. He prints as his text tlit vemiun of 
ws, no. 1706 in the Cambridge UntTmiiy Library, which is in his opinion one of the 
eariicat of extant tath «ntory MS3 of the book, and give* minute eollatiafts with two 
other MS, one of the taih and one of the 141I1 century. It seei^ unHkeiy that anytme 
will want mote than this for a long tune, though cndlcs* and lioirifying vistas of colludon 
present ihonsclvis when one reflects that Mr Grisoom lisis 190 siss of the of 

which no less than 4S bebng to the half century after the fimt appearance of the book. 
Mr Grificom devotes 36 pages to an daboratc disctuaion uf the various dedicatinns found 
in different siss, and comes to the condiuiun that tliedste of publication was early in 1136, 
That so iminy early htsi should survive to the present day is a striking proof of the 
aotazing populuritv’ of the Uiiti/Ha Rteum from ita first appearance, a popularity which 
had the important Msult for European literature of sprcsidir.g fwand wide the hemnniHg* 
of llie Arthurian legend. It is indeed mainly students of Uternture whn have hitherto 
been interested in Geoffrey of Monitiftuih ami his wort, and the general view is and has 
been tliai the bads cf the book is a liberal use of Nennius, Cildos, Bede snd perhsps 
and Livy, eked out hy a plentiful supply of Welsh traditions and folk-talcs, s^ 
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that ihh kst demenx b twined about the r«l that it b mipcwible tu dUent;ingk 
any diixdi of hbmria] foa which may he ihcfc. li is thb poaiUon wliich Mr Cfbwm 
*ei* out to dettwlisfap Briefly hb thfira are (t) that Geoffrey was arniply icbing the tnith 
when he said ikit he h&d tmi^ted hb boot into Ladn out of i very old tmot brought 
out of Britumy bv Wo!ief the Archdeacon ; (ts) tlmt the tnuncroui Webb Bniti ox 
CStromdes. whidi are g^erally held to be tratiiibtjonj or flcbplflCiona of the fiulma, lire 
in teabty independcfit versiorui tnade fromi the *oiuc^ ttied by Geoffrey; {3) that a 
careful ttudy of all thcic Wdab oompilntioiift would be very fniilful to tht historian of 
duly Brittun, 

Wtthdul bein^ d.o^Ari^ on the of these points (it b not» and ainnot bci certain 
that Geoffrey bad not written i^ourct* which have failed to fiUfvive) it ttiaj be laid at once 
that Mr Grboom quite falls to estahlbh hb acornd and main contention. fn the first 
place there is the undeniable fact that whilst the oldest mss of the Latin Hiriorta can 
inertalnly be dated before Geofl^rey^s death in ii 55 f the nldeat ms of a Welsh Brut baa 
never been dated eartier thjiii 1200^ though late T 3 th and lath century ihiss are not 
imcominon. Lacking a Webb mb older than the on^* Mr Grbcnm^a best aupport 
would be ibe existence in the Webh of iul^tentbj bbiortcal passages not found in the 
Uiiici wnrk|but be proditces unoc; the fe'wetlditiDiis found in tbc Bruts couabt of typical 
pieces of Celtic foli-lore aoch 13 the stoty of liiid and Lkvdya- Certainly a ownparbon 
of the tntnelatfon of a Welch text giv^ here with the seems (0- show wiihoiit a 

doubt that thi. one ia >1 (iomewhat condensed and froc) tnuislaiion of the oilier. 

Flnnily Mr Grbeom makes s gpod ded pf play with itatcments that Gociffrey''& 
hiatPritnl value b bclitg liomeout by rcccntanthropobgical andatthaeolopoddisoo^'eriw. 
Tie only cites two etamplcs, (i) Geoffr^ surcs that FascentinSi the Jion of Vortigera 
the Briibh kingi went to bebnd to abtain asabtunoe and waa wdl tecrived; and there 
arc in Ireland two stofics with inaeriptians In ogjiam ehttraden which have bwn 
decrplicred as ' /kilcHa maqt Voirtigum" and the single name" Vbrtigum *. At the tnnat 
bow'iTVcr thin vmuld only prove what baa net et been eontcslDd^ that Geoffrey did embody 
m hb book a good many tmUtiorml stories which may have some hiauiric^ truffi ; but 
nen ffiia rests on fho tadt assumptioft that the tutne Vortigem can only hjirc been home 
by one person, which aeems niiite iiiijustifiahle, (2) the aeotmd itsiance ui Tnore curkius, 
Geoffrey hjis a story of a battle bclweai the Britbh leader Aaclepiodolua jmd fhc Roman 
general Gallus ai l^fidiniLun^ when the Dritont defeated the RjomHns and killed ol but 
one Legion, who then stusl for mercy ; but wliflfit Aselepiodonis was considering thdr 
plea, (he Vrairdoii artadeed and mamcT«d them, beheading them dl in one day boride 
« ^ottll atrcain beneath the walls of the city ^qui poarea de nomine duds brittinnice 
niintg;iiiiio.f faawnitc veio gakbroc; nuntupatus full ^ Now in the course of various 
cacavationA alonfi the river Walbroot In London there liave been found great ntmibet* 
of human skulb, hut hardly any ntber bones. Mr GrbcxJin takes the view that Gcoffney 
was reeling a true tradUion of a Iiistonc^i erenti and that the name of the scream stilt 
ooinmemorates it. It tiowevef^ bard to BwaUow Gtofleey^B etymoLgy^ and the 
early fontis of the name Walbrook seem incapable of beaiing any oihcr expbnatkm 
than that of bring derived from the Old English brtic, the atrrsim of the Britons, 
Is it not posrihtc thai ikulle were dug up along the stream even in the izih ceantry^ and 
that vtyniobgy and story were invcnied 10 fit them t 

It should be ftoted that the book also dintriita ver)* full lists of oh the knewn mss 
both of tlm Ijtin and the Webh vmiom of the and several good indexes. 

E, G. WmnfcoMSB. 
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BRONZEZEITLICIIE UND yRUHErSENZEITLlCHE aiRONOLOGIE. IJ, 
UALLSTATrZElT. By Nos Aheik]. Siocihotm : Jm Verity drr Akrtltmie, 
igji* pp. tog and 20 Ar . 

FotUivnag m the fboolefK of Montchw. Dr Aherg is srttingoulto Iniikt up his ftc* 
and more ahsoEutc chronology of the prebieiotic metal ages in tkonhcin tad 

central EwitJpc on the lelstions with Italy. The study of Italian chronology, already 
reviewed in AnttOotty,* formed the £iet step in ilic onrvtniirtwn and n necessary prelude 
to the prwJit volitme. (W'c ahall see in the sequel that the entidsma there made by 
Dr RandnlUMaclver on our auihor’a dating of certain phases in Upper Italy are boroe 
out by the resuJta of the present work}. The * Hallatatt period * being the fu^i epo^ 
when sny conaidcrabte number of accurately datable imporiB from Indy are found io 
barbs dan graves north of the Aim, the dclermination of its efaniiiologtcat limii* naturally 
forms the scomd step in the elaWmtion of the projected system. 

But the stage ia a diiHcult one. Under the name Ifallatslt are uKUilly lumped 
together a variety of disdnet cultures whose exact chmnolDgical mid cultural retationa 
have not as a whole been worlifid out by detailed preparatory studies such as were already 
available foe luiy. Moreover the various authorities diBcr widely in their use of the 
term ‘ Hallstatt period Dr Aberg wisely dcBncs 11 as the cpodi t»veted by the 
cemetery at Hollsiatl itself (eiaduding of course the distinctively La Tfnc graves). He 
therefore, like Kraft, ircata what Reinceke calls * Hallstatt A ' as the hisi phase of the 
pure Broone Age. This, I believe, makes for clarity even though iro n objects may already 
appear in graves of this stage, for iRstBiice at Marin Rast in Styria. Lilu; Hocmes and 
Dochclelte he (ontenla bin^f with a two-^ld division, and this agaLn Eecme all that is 
practicable st the momenl though the subdivuton of the earlier phase Into two, wr* 
rrapaiiding m Reincckc's phases D and c, is a desideratum that can already he realized 
tn some areas such as Wdrtemherg- 

But even vritlun the limits thus laid down the cemeteries containing gTave.gi)ods. 
comparable with those fivm Holbtatt fall into a number of diaiinu loral pmips, each tn 
the main rooted in earlier BmuK Age cultures. Some recent auilmin have clnnted 
types distinctive of a cultural group, a tribe or people, into chronological crilcria; we 
read of a Candling phase instead of a Gfindting culture. Thus inpted chronofoiptt 
have been created, the fallacies of which could be exposed by a little simple cattngraphy. 
Dr Ahcq; studiously svoicb the error of taking local products, embodying the raalifona 
of a perhaps oiiucrvaiive folk, os indicators of general chronological value. Insleiid he 
sll tomb group from the representative areas oantainiug daisble objects of 
Italian manuf acture iu a aignificant coniem. The lask, thus rightly oonoaved, is 
admirably executed, and the discuEsfon nfforda perhap the best eauling guide to the 
Hallstatt period on 9 whole. The relevant gravc^giotip are figured, and much material, 
nihcrwise difficult of accea nr unmihluhed, ia made avutahle. 

Aprt from certain types, such as Bnieunac sts-oids and harp-fibulae, which go back 
to the BrnnsEe Age and may therefore hove a wider range, the general condusion it that 
the earlier Hallstati ptuse is parallel to the Amooldi period in Uppr Italy, the later 
to the Certosa period. This revolutionary result is supprted by solid arguments. 
The imported Italian broriae vessek from the earlier graves at HallitaU and elsewhere 
arc all decnmled in the umnii takablc style of the Arnoaldl cemetety. In Italy antennae 


* March tgjt, pp, laj-B. 
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•wrds, which Rcincdu Assigns lo HoUstatt a, msy gccnr as late. Again Ln the later 
totnhs we have tiguted bnnees of Aiestine style tn^miltedly gf early 5th century age. 
Many cf (he iibuUe assigned w the Later KiUlitau pengd can no deubt be pjaralldtd in 
the Arnoaldi phase ^some lihe his fig. 17^ even in Genacd u) of Upper July. But in 
grave 6^ at mllsiait one such was sscociaied with a bmnu bucket-ltd uf tlte aforv- 
tneationed Ai^tine style. It may then be that the patnUeiisni is not exact, esdi uj the 
HallsUtt phttses beginning n liule earlier than ^e Cnirespunding pliase in Italy, but une 
must admit tliat the suthar has esiahUshcd tt in gsieral. 

What of tlie absulute chronofagy f On Our author's dating of North Italian phaacs, 
the earlier HalUtalt period lies ItcCwetn 650 and 500 BjC., while the later occupies the 
jth century, t'he La T^e period muat then be;^ ‘aficr rather than before 400 tix/. 
Tltis last candnsinn can be checked by data independent of the disputed Itniian 
chronoLogy. namely by imported Greek vases from early La Tfcne gnvea. Now gome 
of these unambiguousty belong to the 5th century rather than the 4lh. A aticc of the 
former inuai therefore be assigned tn the Ln Tine period and not to the Late HsUstan. 
Dr Aberg haapsid litdeattention to these Greek vases though heeritidxest'erypertinently 
Reinecke's other argumenu for doting La Thao high- In justification for his 4tti century 
dating he oantendA that the dose contact herween Gaut anti the Hellenic wgrid which 
quickened the La Ttoe culture into life con only be the reflex af the Gaulish invastort 
of Upper Italy atmut 400 aX, But Navarro (A\-n(jcirn’, ij, 4*3) tw* shown that Greek 
influence was reaching inner Gaul from die 6th century or earlier by way of Maesilia. 
so that the above contenlion falls to the groiind. 

But if La Tine begin at 4m ux. or earlier, tt is manifestly iiuposibk to a queer* 
both phases uf tire Halbtatt cufttirts into the two centuries after 650 a.c. The lowest 
possible date for the beginning of early Hallsutt is nearer 750. But if we accept Rantltt!! 
Maclver’a date for Amoaldi, Abcfg'e paralleEisiii between (hat period and early Hallatait 
iastUL tenable. That paraUelisn; on the other hand demands a substoatioi reduction in 
the high data (tooo, 900 »x.) proposed by Rdnecke, D 4 che 1 ene and othem for the 
beginning of Hallstait. 

Doubts as (u the validity of Ilia absolute ehroftology in nn wise delmctt from the 
utiUtyandmeritsofthiei ndisunaable vro rL We arc espedslly grateful fijr this devastit- 
ing esiXHureof the inflated chronologies, recently popular in northern Europe, ftom one 
who ifi himself not tinly a North European, but to some Mtent«least has been regarded 
M a Pan-Germanist. We must slu note a« convmdng the synchrotuams established in 
detail hefween the sixth period of the Nordic llmnae AgefenUr^ tooontain some late 
types of the fifth) and eariy MalUutt, and between the fbit phase of the northern Imn 
aiul Late Hallstatt. It will be seen that Denmark began using iron cnnsiderahly t»cluT« 
Great Britain. V, Gordon Childr, 

THE CAhlBRtDGE ANCIENT HISTORY, Plates ^'olinne jii, prepiord 

C. T. SstTHAH, CirarAri^f* Vtdtfftity Pttn, 1930, tu 

The third volume of olstes for the CmnWdjff Awteiif History is designed u» 
aceompony volame* Vtl and viil, which deal with (he Hclleniaiic Moiurcliics aiid the 
rise of Rome tn (33 ix, As Mr Selrman, its enmpilet, writes in his preface, ’ It depicts 
the civilized world and tta baibarian fringes eagerly borrowing, selecting, modi^ng 
the artisde ideu of the Creeks *rhis volume is of exccptfonal interest to itudents of 
prehisiory. for their knowledge i* all too often limited m the pans of (heir subject that 
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art ectncerowl wilh Western Europe; 8 iid tl ts tiupo^ble m form any true appreda^n 
of the lit of ibe Celts without some acquBintinee ■whb the ptoductiCTO of the AmJetsl 
Wortd to which the hoibaniuis were » deept;r iodebted. Such jiifbnnatbn is lo some 
ettent supplied, and very deftnildy indialed in this voEutne of pictuiea. Hefo can b« 
se«o the faniUiar Mame cluriot buml, foui whole pUtes of aitifacu from the La Tcne 
site and objects of metal and pottery from other Celtic senlcments together with the 
classical modeU to which they owtai so much» Scythian and other products from 
remote districts art cBtnpsniUtiely difficult of saess. even in reproduciiotia, for moat 
tMopIe in England, and tliose who saw the fine etthibition of Art in the Dart Ages of 
Europe smmgcd by the huiiington Fine Arts Club in 1^30 will be delighted 10 find 
repruductioDB here of the two gold stags from Hungiiy whidi were nmong the most 
striking objects in thst collection. 

This volume also ooniaiiw some of the best known examples of Greek sculpture, 
including the SainothracUn victory from the Louvro, the liocoon and the Meliiui 

The fUMiiAn portmit head* *nd the points on Hellenistic art adtnirabljr 
dear, &a Jtre the pkciires of the Imge coltectloR of incicot ooinat gencroJlye To tome 
readera the most iotcrealinB plftiea will be that rq^fwluce andiERt paiatm|^,«uicep 
apflji from ihcie are adikpm Avaihihle, and the miiEal decoi^tiq n of and cut Iioiisia 

accords more wi^ our own familiLir foniialiiRg than any other rehc of the pait, and tfo 
EEiakea our realization of the oondition^ of ancient life more indmate ihan ihe am* 
templttion of vases or acpSpiurc can 

Tht kit pkic of all A piiinCed itatue of a pristo^ of Tanit ffom Carthage, 

Her wings, folded fomid her body, are like rho^c of m ArchangeU her atyle k partly 
Greek and partlj Egyptian, and wholly lovely, and she leav^ ns wiih an unwontedly 
warm feeling for that stnmgc city with it« acquMcive cmliaation. 

The iHustrations have been i^clected by the aullifirt concerned with the varbua 
subjects,and for their prepsitatitin and reproduction both Mr Sdtmnn nnd die Cambridge 
Uni^'ertity Press arc to be congratiikted. Olva Pqrtwat Dobbon. 


HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE DES ARTS DES TEMPS PRIMITIFS JUSQU'A 
NOS JOURSspuhU^e «>iis b direction de [jouis R£aii. vol. L L^Art Antique, 
Ori^r-Crice-RrjiTie, 3y CoN^reMAU and V. ChafctT* Pdfii: Uhrairf Arm^ad 
1930, pp. wiik 314 iSuiirati&m aed 3 maps, 60 

This book ii a niarvetlous feat of compreubn, and will be of great tote to those 
who have need of a oonipcndium of andeni art. The hr&t pan denb with the pre- 
dvilimtioiiB, and a short historical abetcli ie given of c^ch, before the art ia dealt 
with. This U wisely onutted in the sections concerned wid) Greece and Rome. A 
certain amount of compamtive eddeisin k included in the hisTory of the devdopnent of 
art, but the work k cniefly descriptive. The le»er ans, audi u metai-wiirkirig and 
tnofuttc, lectftTC their foil share of aTiciiiioQ,and ihere are ui^til ahorl chapten on Canaait, 
the Hittites, Phoemcia. and olher districtfl ihit are somelimes omitted from standard 
works on andent art. Jt is intereatuig to noie as an illusrratioD of the dcqnisirive nature 
of the PbcHadditn people that they employed saropphngi that were typtcally Egyptian, 
even cofitainipg embairned bodies, tnfetlicf with oihm mtirely Gtedtp or rathef LyeUn, 
of the type of that hnt emnple named after AJusndcr. Archllecturc u nnt given 
much aticutfotip which is dUappouumg, though it is cKy m supplement this subject from 
other sources« 
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The illiutrttions are wdt duwcn, and gEncfally wU produced, A ^hort bibliography 
of impartont boobs in French, Engh&h wd Gennu is added (o e«h accllaa. 

'the authon ar« to be congntmtsUid on their wide knowledge of the atlutic lemaitis 
of this iinmBiuo period, end on the productioo of a book of reference that pntvides 
pleasant reading. Dina Fortwat Douson. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF BERKSHIRE. By HAitou) J.E.Pcau. Tns County 
AiicitAfiOLOClES, iJittJ by T, D. Ke^OTtlcit. Meihum, I9|l. fp^ teiih 

ji iiluttrotiam and 6 maps, loi fid. 

These admirable handbooks ue the children of that weary Titan, the Yictorin 
County lEttory. They attempt to ooodeiife vtiThm aainglc octa'm volume the gitt of 
those five heavy Victorian totnes. But, we hasten to add, they acbitn'e both more stid 
leu than their progeniiorB. They achteve ntore because they are, in every sense, more 
handy, more up-to-date, more usable and cheaper t leas, because their treatment ta 
Tteoessarily not so elaborate, They are conceived on s scale befitting the generation 
that Is to use them, Itmay^saidthatthey cannot jus dy be com pared w iih the V .C.H.; 
and perhaps this is tme. But the oomparUon, however odious, is inevitable, and to the 
detriment of neither, The County Archaeologies do not cover the same gnsimd as the 
V.C.H.; they are primarUy archaeological, wlicreas tile V.CJi, is primarily historical. 
Moreover, tbme later liandt^ks are meant for a wider public, end may have the ad vantage 
of about a quarter of a century's progress b a subject which during that period has made 
enorruous strides, During this period of accnxnulalion. synthesis has been imposGiblci 
The present scries is a successful attempt to consolidate our achievements. 

Mr Peakcls book is the first and most successful attempt to provide s catai<^itt 
raittmn/e of Derkahire intiquitiei. Such a book, though necessarily dull reading in 
parts, is the kind of thing that was wanted by sludcnia. Whether it will be much used 
by the traveller, by road or nit, for w horn the map at the end is dnigned, we do not know 
and frankly do not care. The strong side of the book lies rather in its rccoid of finds, 
which theirudeiit will wetoime mMt heartily ; for Mr Peake lets no temp of evidence, 
however bunible, escape him. There are a fair nirnitjer of inaceuntacs, as miglit be 
expected ; Eardulfes lea (p. 164) is not in West Hendred at all, but Ardaley in Osdord- 
shtre.and the Cwichelmes hJiew mentioned tn it is another mound, not the eelchmed 
Berkshire one. 

We airoagly recommend thk book to all iniereaidi in Wesset—and who is not ? 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KENT. By R. F. Jeseup, Mtikutn, iqio. pp, a6S, 

tetfA 13 plaUt and 1 3 jigttrtt, lOr 6d. 

This book is one of the fitat volumes of the serin of County ArchaeoluRies, of which 
Mi T. D, Kendrick of the Brtliah Museum is editor in chief. It is evidently in tended 
for the general reader, Tbesuthorattemptsa brief outline of the mrin rointa of English 
archaeology from the Old Slone Age to the Anglo-Ssmn period with illustfolion* fn>m 
Kent wlmn powible, 

Thc chapter nn the Old Stone Age is good. Kent is rich in flint sites_Claclon, 

Crayford and NorthHeel being househald names. It Is rather mtalwling 10 the im- 
initiated to state, when dealing with the Nwliduc culture, * they made pottery, very 
tough when compared with later fabrics, but still potteryThe author Tnwtkjtis every 
theory pertaining to his subject, and in ■tlemptitig to be strictly iinpanial tends to 
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cQOCniiage <li« general reader to embrace them #11. Theie is steo eft over-emphmii of 
uncomnwo occuixencci; for example oo p»g« 72 the lender may auppwc *ai tuiary 
huriak of the Early Iron Age *rc to he expeeted in long bwioerm. The dwcnption of 
bermws U poor, and oti page 117 ' the blc Btonxe Age ' ahojld read ‘ the Bronsc Age 
There are no plana of any earthworia, and the descriptions of those meitioned is of no 
value to the 9 by den U The ebaptem on mtgalithsttbe Roman occupatitui, and the Anglo- 
Saaon period are aiuimgihe Iwt in the biiok. 

The author «Ut» that * *0 far, no trace of mrly lynchet# or field system* have he^ 
notiixd It U interesting to note that in Kent, as in Wessex, there is a scarcity of flint 
impleneics on the rhalli dawns, although they are plentiful on the greensand tidgea, 
Tlda msv be accounted for by the fertiliiy of the sandy soil and the probable gmwtb of 
trees on the chalk at the periods when flint irnplentenm were in use. 

There is a ealuablc archaeological gazetteer, which would have been still more 
valuable if the data had been placed under the heading* of periods instead of tinder those 
of localities. C'-W. 

THE ROYAL COMAIISSION ON HISTORICAL MONUMENTS, ENGLAND. 
An Inventory of the Humrica] Monument* in Hercfoidihire. Volume t. Soudt- 
weat. HM. Staiiimefy 1931. pp. XLvn. 194, witk aoi platt$> a phtw and 

map, 3or, 

The oondse information in the inventory of the ancient monuments dating before 
1714 in aouihvrest Herefordshire is presoited in a clear and well atmiged manner by 
aathoriUes in arcliaeology and architecture. In the past, description* of andent monu¬ 
ments have often been loosely prepared, and p^ conjecture lua taken the place of 
accurate information. There is also the tauptalioa to which so many writers on these 
stihjects succumb, namely that of adding a touch of romance. The inventory under 
review is qmte free from these faults. It is a scholarly report resulting from m»l 
pjinstaking and careful investigation. The illustrations ate all good, and ale often 
Ulten from unttsual angle* for the express puipow of thowing points referred to 
in the letterpress. 

The numerous plana of churches will be most helpful m oil those who are interested 
in this btandi of ardiitecture. There t* a fully illnsrtated and dear account of Hereford 
Cathedral, with a large-scale coloured plan which ak>ws at n glunce tlm dating of the 
various parts of this most interesting building, like other cathedrals it ha* been 
dacribed and illustrated over and over again, and one would have tltought that every 
feature of interest ia tlte buildinu would have been noted. Nevertheless a distnvery of 
f^.class importance ia dmcribed, in tliat the investigaton are able clearly to prove that 
in the I2th century there existed at tlu- east end of the church two small towers, the 
remains of which have been completely overlooked in all previotn ilracrtptions. ’The 
plan of this important dkeovery is given on page 93. 

The invsntnry gives all the essential infomutlon ns to the earthworks tn the south- 
wettom part of the county, and most complete accoimta of the ecclesiastical and secular 
building*. Of the former the cathedral and Kilpeck church an onistanding examples, 
and of the latter Goodrich castle is perhaps the moat importanl. 

Two fine bridges are described, nsm^y the Wye bridge at Hetefbtd, i5lh century, 
jnd Wilton bridge near Ron, t6ih centur)'. 

Under the heading of aecular buildinga some very durmittg half-ttrobered cuttagttt 
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And inttite»tmg exunplsof timbered itiafs, plavter cdUngs, vail painting, and eat diain, 
vatl'panelUng and so fortb ore i|liut»tcid aad described. 

The work ia so difTerEnt from uij'thing wbicfi haa jjioiic before, both u la accuracy 
of deacription and fuUneu of iiluetniticn, that it oiust be {)o«$e»cd snd examined to be 
appreciated thoroughly* G. If. Jacs. 

PROIITIVE METHODS OF WORKING STONE, BASED ON EXPERIMENTS 
OF HALVOR L, SKAVIiEM. By ALOtezo W, Po^tl, L^gitn Musttm, BihU 
CaUqie, WittiftitiH, 193,0. pp, 143 oW hf iUiutrations, PHct mi itMtd. 

The field worker in ^chisitiiy ia frequently confronted with inniguirtg piobletiia of 
type, technique and u»e in the flinia he fintb-^d b usually too keen on hb quest to 
spend much time in trying to elucidate, by immediate expermieni, these rct-urrent 
queationa of uianufnctUFc and in tendon in the iivricd ardfacia he secures. And when, 
in search of enli^tcmncnt, he attempis comparison of hb arcbaeo1o{pca1 niaieriat with 
the products of the modem ptofessional Him knapper, he is inclined to doubt whether 
th«e later pioductUmai directed by a modem—-and often ootiunerciAl—mind, and 
cseinjted by tnend tools, form any u^ul criterion by which prebiatoric Baking can bo 
Judged. In *h^ Bulletin we have an interesting and coDvincing record of s Sint worker, 
mudent in date but primeval in resource, mwipulaUng local msteriid with notfamg hut 
local appliances, and pmdtictng implements identical with those of hb old time pre- 
decesoora* 

Hatiur Skavlem, ex-hunter and pioneer, fortunately settled on the site of White 
Crow Indian village. Induced by his discoveries nf native unplesncnts to attempt to 
copy them, he hns, according to the author, rediscovered in the manipulation of flint 
that * art * which iiivolrq a complete coimnand of oneh msteriat. 

As a result, many of our preconctptiaiis,iiich as the time taken and in ihe infiniio 
patience shown by tlie sangc in mskuig lus floer implements, have to go. ft is probable 
that on occasional favourite tool may hive been worked at for yearn in re-shorpemag and 
thinning. But four and a half hours for making, from the bl^k, a grooved ground ute, 
hafted ready for use—with which ■ uee 3 bches in dkmcier was cut down in to minutes— 
docs not Appear an excessive time ^lowanw, even in these days oraccclemted piodiictton. 

A tniniiie and a half for semttng the edgeof on airow-h^ seems equally economical 
in time, while a shapely triangular spearheed, matic, under dlo^on, by Skavlcm’s 
i3-ye«f old gnnd<Klaughtcr, finally disprttves the need of any exceptional tedinicsl 
skill. The desinhUity of freshly dug flint is ttlso called in question, baaed on flmt- 
band experience and reinforced by the custom of the Brandoit workshops. 

The work is copbusly-^almasi redimdontl}'—illustiated, sind it is of special value 
10 see the actual tools—teeth or bone—with which specific arrow-heads, etc., Were 
flaked, emphosixing the fact t^t in these cases the modem worker and hb pjehistoric 
bmiher were on an equal footing os regards lechnical resources. 

The author draws attention to the neceman^ correUtion of tractable naterisl and 
One workmanship sad urges that grester stress tboutd be laid uii die factor of the 
availability of Etwd quality of flint, etc., in attempting to rebte culture wjth ivpe of 
imptemcni, adJudng the instance of the sudden appeanmee of the Soluuesn blade as 
perhaps partly explicable by the scquisiiioa of good homogoious flint by a people 
previotuly struggl^g with coartie grained ilitiactahle material. 

Considerable doubt is expressed on practicsj grotindt, with regard to the ‘ Eolith * 
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ibecTy, for which the author has little iu«. He ctahns that it is i mislalutl nasudiption 
that there W to be a stage before the rougher early Pukeoliih* If and when roan COuM 
fillip a he would a usable tool, a feet a^inst whi^ the meet impressive senet 
of Eoliths, highly seltoed aa they are, from illunilabte gtwels, do not form a convincing 
argument, owing to their telatirfi inefficiency. - . l • t 

'I^ere ia a ueefiti diacuasion on percusston and {nesaure ffidung, and the fuvcttcu 
field worker will find the whole work well worth pertiaal. r- w u» 

One emir in deacsiption appears under fig. 51, page 33. G. W.W It,U 5 , 

A SURVEY OF ANCIENT HISTORY TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE. 

J 5 y M, L, W. LwsntHt, Professor of Ancient Hiatoiy in Cornell Umrenity. 

Roxrint i D, C. I/mM attd Co., 1930. 

Pnifcssot I jiatner tells ua that for smne years past he has given to h« fet year 
students an introductory cnuise of lectures in genei^ an dent history, snd it » mainly 
for their use that he has written the present * surveywhich it also to serve as a teat*book. 

*n»e difficulties of making auch a book, cartyingus m time from Ur to &instantinop 1 e, 
and oompn'smg all aspects of histoty and civilisitiou—polidcal, military,social, eurootnic, 
religious, litexitry and ardstic—^are enurmoiis. In practice, much has to be sacrifioed 
in o^er to reduce the work to b reasonable compass. 

After sn introduction dealing with sources, and methods of citronologiud reckoning, 
wht^ is too short to be of much practica! value, the author takes us very rapidly through 
the Stone Ages and so to the early history of htesopaumia. Here, as elsewhere, wc 
feel that Professor l^ismer has both ths knowledge requited and the gift of exposition 
necessary to make bis subject interesting, if tie eould only be allowed more scope. 

We pass through the various empires of the East to usummaiy of r\egeau dvilitatioa, 
and so to Greece, and lair of all to Rome. 

The work is, inevilsbly, of uneveit merit. In the 1 iterary chsptere the space available 
ia so anudl that a fairly impociant author has to he dismissed in half a dozen linea, and 
some features in political life, the tyreimies of Centnl Greece, teas attention 
than thdr imporunce deserves. On the other hand, the social ospets of iiiiiloiy m 
often so well treated in a ahort spare aa to give us a clear picture of the cooditiona which 
the author is describing. 

Tlie hook will undoubtedly serve its purpose as on introduction, and may gire the 
general teoder ideas «to subjects of which he would like to have nwn; deiaitrd knowledge, 
U be has tint tire opportunity of hearing Professor Laistner expand aoaieof these themea, 
be will do well 10 turn 10 the hibliography. which is exoeiimtiy classified with ceforeDce 
to each, chapter. In conduaion, the plates are well chosen, sod for the most part well 
executed. J« F. Donsott. 

ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE ANDES, By P. A. M&ure. CftorJki 

ScrAner't Borer, 1930, Rp. 5B6. 3nr, 

Mr Means is an exponent of the extreme ' Monroe doctrine * in American orchae- 
okigy. Similarities of langua^ and culture with Asia be aocribes to the fact thol ihe 
anoent Andeans and Polyneaiana had for common anoreton a quite imaginary and 
tuui'exiitent * ydfow-brown race of Asia ^ Every Polynesian cancre is rctigiously 
abooed sway from Penivian coasts, and a Ctncretic ingenuity displayed in reshudUng 
pure and patriotic autochthonous culture-wavcs. 
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Aptrt ffom \ht gtntra] qucsdan of ^proach^ however, tbii lafgc ud uitsfyingty- 
UltiAiTLicd ^tiliime la (snd oo dotibl wiU l» lai^ljr deacriheil as] t mine of ifLfDmmtion 
with r^rd to the culturciof the Andean and coaeli. The cxunpamtiT^ quotadniifl 

Ixom ttv Spanish ehronidcfs art ttaglhy and cniightening^ md the oondusions drawn 
from them no more stkttive iJian t pn&cnnccption warrants. Htpkdng a gtnei^ 
archaic culrurt, the lutbor set^ the timnltEnfipus rbc of the first cmsstal ami Tiawmakon 
dviUsaikms- Th^ reacted and resulted tn the domination of ibt hybnd * Tiawanobon 
IJ ^ h. period of decline foiloiwl* fiom the midst of which the InLss and their' empire * 
rose into t^eingi 

The sections on Nascst and Cbtmu poltery-irare are amonpt the dearest and least 
didftctjct though it is to be doubted if the respei^ive chronologies ascribed to three 
cultures con ^ jvtsiified^ Tliete ire lengthy and well-doeiimciited iurveys of every 
phase of tnka and pre- Inks art md tnduitiy—the section on * Art of the Loom in Ancient 
Fero * ts particularly fot! ami admirable. 

Mr Means k it hk bspp^ when dealing with genctil matters of Bodobgy sxid 
religion; not witen encaimteTmg dcfiniie questkins of dynastic dtauge or culture^rigin. 
^ such thorough eKanunartion of the life^ mnteml and spiritual,of ^ classes in the Inks 
'empire ■ liits yet sppesied in print. J* 1 jsi.tb MrtctifiLl. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN JilASONRY^ By Sos^tets Clahxi, wj&jk., lite Surveyor to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathcdrat^ and R. ENGX^BAcri^ Keeper of the 
^yptian Mtiaeumt Cairo. O^ofd Umv^rsity Prm, igjo. fip, 24^ mJ 367 
iliwtfra/iatu^ teilh 

This hwk is somtlhing worth the doing, and, being done-^t k done wel], I( k 
mtil oonceived and therEfofr destined io becoine a standird work of reference. \V1iat 
naktA if io remarkahk is the imaginative potver which gitt* a vivid and real tneight into 
the life, the problona and the mentality of tl^ buildetSi and recreates the of the 

p^rso viWdJy. 

Egyptian fwisonTy is dealt with in all its phases—^TOm the methods of Quarrying 
soft and hard cwdttjtapreparatkn for building,transport Jiftmg.bying,founds 
dingp dmimg,andcamtig. There anei^diaptcra cm bridmuTk,Egyptian maihematiis, 
maAotu tools, etc., with addenda on pamdng am! pigmental and pro vision ngainst rain 
Students of constructional work will read iliis book with great profit, and learn much 
from the andent solutions of problems of dealing with tmrneridous weighti the faulta 
and mkbtkea made, and will correct mnny emnemM mneeptbm that w&old not hai.'e 
g^ed actrpfiin^ had the rweatch ^rfc d«fflb«t in ibb book been availabbin the past. 
Many of the ardutecturaJ text-booka and hktorrcf of architecture will hirt'C to be revised 
in the light thrown on the early phases of buildbig craft by the hdwfioiis nnd patknl 
w'ork of the auihnra, ^ 

It » upgrerabk that» much afchaeologial w)fk {< stimukted bv the dcstre to 
gatbrt apcctacukr fin^ and that» little h dooe to eluiddate fwadainenal oondjtidA* 
and tiw degrtt of avthation to which the ■nbahltant, of a coimiry may have arrired. 
The aiitlwrt haw vividly owwyed theae amditiDra, and wc art content to eapreu oiir 
admJntion of fhe^ profiiMnd ichalanhip and clear judgment tliat an- apmient in the 
book, and thdr akdl m cotnpreMing to much into a volume of 112 pag^ Tlie mao 
hihliography and index are as complete md accuiate aa «x«iUl be deJitd. 

WaITEB K, BsniNGFJRtP. 
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BEGINNLNGS OF VIJAYANAGAR^V HISTORY. By Rp. H. Herab, 8.|*^ 
Boffih^iy: Indim Hislm^cat Riuarck ImtituU^ Sf^ ^Xawirr't 
pp. 144 . Ruptts^. 

Thifi little volume dojciaifits of tm icetura ddlvcml by Faiber HerAsaLtfae Univmity 
ofMyvore^ It pmvitks nn eicdkut purvey Qf the carJy hktorf of Vijiymagua 
tcoordmg to traditioit atid the known eplgnpfut^ smd fornui an intraduetkm to 

tbe ■udnr'a pcerioui work upon iliia important dyiwty. It need uni bt wd thaf much 
research and labour is iiert presented in a condse form. It is a pity tbat there ia no 
detailed archaealogical surrey of the dty to set bwde Father Hena' ai>3Dunt of ita 
hisiory+ Now that the leUmic archltectujx of Egypt and Ftrsia is being adentihcalty 
studied and recordol it bldgh time that the works at Vijayonag^.Bijapuf and Gtikomlm 
wete reported in detaiL BulldingHa^nAtnicHnn in liulii h ainmat an untouched 
subject, K. i>£ B. CoDJtracnvNp 

A STUDY OF KANSU AND HONAN AENEOLITHIC SKULLS AND 
SPECIMENS FROM LA'FER KANSU PREHISI^ORIC SITES !N COM* 
PARJSON WITH NORTH CHINA AND aiHER RECENT CRANUL 
Part 1 . On me^urement and idcnti&alion. By DAvmso^ Blac^ {Palneimtahglcu 
voL faec* Pfki^gt t9*Sh nnf ttaifd. 

In this elaborate and extremely tcdinieal monognph Dr Black givea the results of 
his ohservadons on the piehbmric crania excavated by Dr Anderson in central and north 
China. Dr Black has provided all the tneasuremcnls that the most metitxitoua of 
anthropologists onukl desire^ together with ontiine tracings. He has further introdurxd 
tbe mmi modefu statistieaJ tnetliodt inlo his survey. It b fegFettahle, but m. fact* that 
the archaeologist is not usually able to End sidhdent mater^ in hb ex^vatioiii for 
sudsiicni treatment and the mate rial now under review b no exception !50 the rule. 
No doubt ststbdea) results look tidy and attractive; they form, when properly harHlkd^ 
a most valuable nietbod of summarizing results^ but in their essence they depend 
on fairly Irmg series, say a colkciton of 41 least forty ur fifty ^pedmens of the saute oei. 
llimugb no fault of hia own Dr Dkck has not got sufficknt numbers^ and it seems 
very doubtful whelhef ail hk mthmetic was justed- His conclusions however are 
simple: tint the carliei popuiolipris differ more widely from the modern ihan llic later 
specimens from the tan^e pkee, and that the earlier peoples show ■ certain resembtanen 
to one elemeni in the ppulaUon of Tibet. It is tn be hoped that fonher excavations 
will be more prolific end allow tbcac oondtixfotis to be impUfi^. L. H. Dudl^ BuxtcHt, 

CORPUS OF DATED PALESTINIAN POTTERY. By Gameow Dvkcah. 
Iriduding pottery of Gerai and Beth-Pelct, dated and arranged by Silt Fukotsa 
Prnmi« and Beads of Betli-Pdei, dated and arranged by j. L. STAfEEET. Brithh 
Sihooi 0/ Arfrt 4 mlvgy m E^ypt {Uaitrrjity OJk^^ fV.C. 1). pp. ti tmd tq» 

30J- 

The corpus h 1 cSFrupilacicm from vsrioui tdimDa but has been hiilt up round the 
TcU Jcmnieh (Gerar ?) and TcU Fara (Beih-Ptelet ?) nallcctintiSi and the dassifiratfoii 
adopted k dial used by Sir Flindera Perrie^ which the author tells us he ugrerd us adopt 
in me end, after having nminged his material in the iisuh) NeoUthio—Roirian perioX, 
It U an iitempt tu put in a conranicfit and a hnndy form all the information a 
archwtobgist might want from the puMkhtd ivurks on excavations in Paksdiie, Many 
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of the »]Kcimettt illmtiateti will figtu* later thr exhlbtle of the New Netiond 

et Icmadem, now in eoutve of building. It is to be hnp^ then, that a 
of expert archiMsologicnl opiniun will be obtained, to aa to WTiTe at 4 scheme 
of ehiciftolugy and a system of dating and arrangement, » pmebe as may be and os 
constsient as possible, for the amialiinteof those students who hope to prufh litota the 
Luge collection of material that is betoming available and whidi the new mtiocum » 

intended to tiDUic. . , . • • 

It is very difficult to make head or tail of the illustiationa ;^-bToadly speoxmg tw 
atari with bowl# and finiab with bottles, Tlw type* ate w>i aillecled togetlicf nor if 
snv attempT made at chronotogiinl order. Each afwdtnen to far a* tf serves, is marluid 
with a dynasty in Roman numerda, sometimes with n. ot U. in addition ; the later 

periods have letters only, some have nothing. . 

The m p'" exbitnts are of the firoiiae Agm and u few of later penods. Megitmo 
has not been diawn on, for though it baa been in mutsc of the most exact and sdetittik 
excavation for some veois nothing so far ha* been publiahet); so niaierid there was not 
amilable for the period of the Hebrew kingdom*. The Greek, Hellenistic, Romm iind 
Syaantine periods are almost ignored. This may be becansc ihey are unfashionable, 
ardiaeolog^ taking i» intcreai in 6em in Palestine. The fascinating and ^lutifti] 
medieval %ab and Cnisading pottery is not represented at oil; not because it is not 
available for it i» proeni in roost Palestinian sites, but for llic aatne reason possibly. 
It is to be hoped that the autliorities of the new Fakstine Museum will not ticglecl 
them ; it is always ciirimu to fold that the late Bionze and Early Iron Ages seem to be 
the end of civilization in Palestine, rather than its begioiiing. 

The drawing of the pbtes is poor: lire line empfoyed is haiab, mean and wirey, 
nnr has enfficient care been taken in Acameos and foiiab. No defoiile system of section 
and elevation has been foUowed. 'I1ie rare atrenipts at perepcctivc and projection ore 
crude in the extreme juid the reduction of the pottery to i :3 has reduced some of the 
pots to mtctDicopic proportioos. G. HoflsFtSLP. 


'HIE SUMERIANS. By C. LfiOftAitD Woollto;', 7 ‘hf Clmndori JPmt, Oxford, 1919. 

pp. 193, fo, 

ThitwdS-wriiien little book will give the layman ■ good Idea of the Sumerian arilua* 
iron. For si^ilare it will prove usrful for its cxcdlent repreducrion of wrue of the 
imporuinl nionmnenEa of Ur. There are many traces of lack of profound knowledge cf 
^e inscription*. For «mmple the well-known ideogram for a kind of priesteaa 
(p, 107) should be rendered tutdifu Or narito, and there are many statements in direct 
inflict with modem Sumerology and ^^inlogj. For example it is said {p. 122) that 
tile myths 0 f Tatnmuz and Adspa {m vided stock subjects for artists. All schnlata would 
be gtatefol for any uchanological illuatmions of tlicse myths, but nothing whatsoever 
has been found u^ess the familiar figutiues of mother and child represent lahcar with 
Tammux a* a iwbe in her arm*. But this is unlikely, since these figurines never have 
the head-dress of deity. The Accadton story of the Flood i* dtscribed {p. I2s) as 
Sumerian, the citation (pp. 123-4) the Seruitic version in the Epic of Gil ga¬ 

rnish, which ituluces unc to question whether the author distuigiuahea bctwetti the 
Accadisn and Sumerian language^- 

Despite the obvio^ si^of udlixing innslation* and not orighuil suurcre, the book, 
on the mcbaeofogical side, is trustworthy and useful. In a hook of this kind the sources 
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■nd aamcaof autliof* relied upon for all statements sfmufd }mv€ been faifhfiiUy indicaicd. 
The author an atcmctivc titemry ityle and ebiltty of priMitrn^ his ma^al, 

3 . 

LIST OF OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN ASB AROUND SLEAFORD* I.INCS. 

C^iltd fy the Rev. Canon Alfred Hunt* Kirkby Lavthorpe Rewory, Sletfond. 

USY OF EARTHWORKS IN THE COUNTY OF LINCOLNSHIRE A3 

CLASSIFIED BT THE REV* CANON HUNT, lothiailtion. 

The infeirmauun in theM lists k, wii icgiet to say* wbnlly uatrusewortby. We 
should not have reviewed tbeiii al aJI were it not that they seem to have been viidely 
diatrihuted, and chat it U therdbre a dutj- xo pilrtt out their orors. Of the .|.[ ‘ Roman * 
eardiwDrka imuiy are undoubtedly medieval and many other? of nnknowti age, I'he 
identifiertiofis of ancimi pbce-namei—teat and imagtnary—are <|ijjte worthless i there 
ttae no such place a* * In Medio and the [ooitioJi of the Navionc of Eavrainaa ai 
Wainfieei, first made by Stiikelej% m impouiblc. (The true aite u at Brough in Derby¬ 
shire). Cpu&ennae (Ancaster) is ilfio identified with s query in the same Iht wth Roptley 
Grange Camp. The medieval site at Scanpringhain (desent^ in A^fn<gtJmr, v* 
is qalJed Ruman. With greater knowledge of Lineutmlure topography utit oaidd pmlntig 
the list of enora mdefinltely. 

THE ANCIEOT BRIDGES OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. By E. jERvojse, 
TAr Jrchiteftural Preu^ ^ IFeffmrnrfrr. pp, atl| 

146 and 80 figMtsf. 5f 6 d. 

The firet volume of the survey of the andent bridgie? of Eoglnnd was reviewed in 
ANTiQi/rpf for March (p. 144). The second vniume u writicn precisely m the wme 
style, sod ii equally well pre&eni^ and illuatfaied. It deals with bridges of Northumber* 
land, East Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmorland and Lutcasltire. 

Quite apati from the tcchniail value of Mr Jervoiae^s wTut^ and although he does 
not make a apeda! point of the ncce^ty fiar retaining our ancient bridges, the resnlt 
Ttimt he a great encoufagcmeit w aj) tbm who ^ engaged in the prescrvuthm of the 
English countryside, and sliouJd secure the nwt careful delibcncioni of Road Autbaridca 
bcRire they ootmider dcniolLfiblng any of the beautiful examples uf bridge wttrk ^iuch 
are «> well described. The face that many indeni bridges wilt have to disappoir is 
admitted, hot ir cBnnot be dialled that in the past mimy, similiir to those liliistrated in 
these works, have been hastily destroyed without due reprd being given to the possibilities 
of Widening them. Further, it cannot be denied dial bridges which have repbeed the 
andmt ones do not posseas any of the chann of their predecessore, end possibly will not 
last u lung. G. IL Jacil 

A SEASON'S WORK AT UB. By U. fL Hall. Mtthuin and C?.* 1930. pp. jpo 

and ZJ 7 tUuttraimis. 251, 

This vnlurr^e, his ksE legacy to us, makes us fee) more thiin ev& what § lus^ Dr HoIFb 
premature deaih hta Keen to learning and sehoUrBliip. it is not unly s reuord of the 
arehaMlogiail work be imtkted m Ikbyknla immediiitely «ftcf the war, but it aUo 
illustrates hia combinaticq of wide nrchacologtcsil knowledge and insight, sane judgmaic 
and sense of humour. He has called it ‘ tin unolGdal Bccnunt * of his Work at Ur, Al- 
Ubaid, Abit-SbiihniiR * and ebrwhcrc \ hut it h utl ihe more vatusble for ih?t reason. 
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Full dcL.ib in reg-rd to the « Al-UlMjd 

there that the painted i»tt«y fi«t ducovered m Bnbyloma and m mignifiaflice and 

relaii^hip^^t^ptoMe^ a valuable ooniribudon to the archacobgy of Weatem Asia 
aaifcll B a rtftdahlt™iuitiewhich ihe general (HiWiC viU fmil inlemiing. The nurmaom 
and eicdleiit nhoiographa Tfhich occupy it* jag« arc * boon to die scbolar^tnd wtU 
also attna ihe oidii^ nader. Aa a record of caploralKm and ^vation in ^bylont# 
kb JoTthy to atand^ the side of Lapid'a clasacal vorh. In the accouiU of Ur notice 

isuccesiartlviakenofMrVl'mjlley'aBobseqiientdiscovenB- - . 

Wliat may be called the human aide of the tiattarivc adda much to ita mtei^t* 
Travelling, evJti seminifficLally. vr« exc^glv^fEc^t, net to «y phj^iBlly tr^ng. 
immediatdy after the Armiatice. and southern Babylonia wasatill to a liirge ettml at lhe 
mercy of t^ Beduin- Escavation was, conaequemly not thc^y mattwtt ^ «nw 
bec^c and Dr Hall had to be careful in hi* selectmn of aiies. Diggmg at Ahu-Shabrain 
and Al-Dhaid. for e»mple, uas not unawended by danger. 

Perhapa the moat important inddent in Dr lEalPs campai^ was the diaoov^ of 
the painwTpotierv of M-Uhaid. ft baa opened out a new chapter in t^pnihi;^iT 
Tt the l^t.^id in a«ijuitctioii with later discovcrtcs. more eapto^ly thoae of Pnif. 
AnderoMn in CJiina. h^ to a large extent revolohoni^ our idw both of pre-Sumenan 
Babylaula and of the colmml relations of "coU^c A^ia frttfn to W«t 

Aa regaida the rebtiona of Sumerian Babyloma to ^ early culture « ^gypt * ™ 
fuUv in aCTeemtnt with Dr Hall. The iiiutanun of the Babylonian seal^cyl^^ by the 

_ A _ EevtJtiana » of itself a proof of the influence of Sumer upon the Egyptian 

beta In a country where every pebble was of value and the wiiing mate^ wm day 
the cvlindricaj seal was a natural invention; id northern Eg)^, wb«e neitlier was the 
case "the seal oould have been only a foreigii importation and accordingly passed out of 
use when the early culture of the Delta established itself in U^r Egypt. 

Tile prehistoric pottery found at Ahu-Shahrain raises the hope that before long 
KS'iteiTiflllc csdavaliom will be iindertiikcn the site* Va\ll fotind the tnoumlji ind 
more especially on the northeast and southeast sides Dr Hall tells us,' stretrdied out a 
fiat space, about too vards or more, which was covered with innumerable fragtnCTM 
of ancient painted polrery, showing geometric or curved and florcaied designs in bl*^ 
nigmenl on the etceniah-diib surface of the vaae. Sometimea the ware was i»fl, in 
whidi esse ihc colour waa brown or c«n reddish ; at other* it W5i* almost vitrified, in 
which case the ware was green and the tolour a vivid bbek. Obviously this ware wm 
prehistoric. No sudi pottery is known from Metopotamian accsintions of the historii: 
period Abii-Sludiratn was the ancient Eridu, tlie seaport of prehistoric tabylonis. 
It waa ihe btime of Adapa. the first man according to Sumerian tradition, though in 
noitliCTD Babylonia the title was drimed by taltu who seems to have been uf Mitannian 
or '\savrian origin. In the bier days of BabykHiian history Eridu ceased to be a port, 
and ctmsHpioiily liecame merely a religious site. It was. however, still iiilLibit«l in 
the age of the Third Djuasty of Ur (2300 bjc.> and in the niins of a house iminedintely 
b«iH 9 tli a pavement of'Bur-Sin of that dynasty a lump of opaque blue glass wsa found. 
As Dr Hall remarks , this b possibly older than any Egyptian gl™ and ia certainly curlier 
than anv bhie glass yet discovered in .Asia. 

Tht kit c™|Jter but one of tKe book ia devoted to iho cJtcjvmoiiB at Al«-Ubaid- 
* Ho f>reviai» vkimr buil noted iKcflpot or hftd picked up any of the tbousandii of 
menta of painted pottery, flint, chcit. obsidlim, camcltan and LTjsta] fhtea. ilkk-headsp 
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tisdk and pcigH^ fragments of arragonitc (pluliafii^) vas«,mifty-plaqgcscf arrafonkf: md 
red stcne, copper najJs and ao fnitli, which strewied the descit aa at (Abu-)Shahniifi \ 
^ Macehcada of liincstonei plain orTeitud^ were fnimd bnth at Shahraiq and dt Al-Uhaid^ 
of the two types, fFEar-Tshaped and fiattened sphcricad, which are both aUo foitnd in Egyp^t 
ja liisaarHkr iit Cypni* and in Italy Ara&ng the ob]e^ djfloovered on the 8|»t, the 
most airifcing were the copper ilon and leopard (or Cal f) heads and die pr»t Tchef of the 
winged Imdugud crvthroiipd berween lwx> stags which U iww in ihe British Museum i 
AI-L>baJd belongs to what may stiJl be allied^ die prehktuHc pmod of Bahyronk^ the 
latest datsiblc object being an inscriptloji of Anni-padciB the wx^nd king of the first 
dynaaiy of Ur (3000 Bjn, or earlt^) which was discovered there by Mr Woolley in bis 
suhiieqpent excavutionA on theaite^ A. H. 

FOUNDATION FIGURINES AKD OFFERINGS. By E. I>oqclas Van Buren, 

firfZrit: SrAoela Co., 1931. pp- ^1, 3 | itmf 20 pfaitt. 40 fliariif. 

Mrs Van Bnnm^a monograpb is a modd of vcientlfk work. It is at once mcthrHtica] 
and exhaustive, and its wealth cif refetencea h astonishing, h may be regmrd^ as a 
supplement m the author's volume on the day figurinea of Bahybniii and Assyria since 
the figurines and ofierijiga with whtdi she de^ m the present volume are abo tboae of 
die same ectuttries. 

At on esriy period in Babylonia the day tmage was reproduced tn copper, the original 
slump or pfKii upon which the figure taking »tuil-hke ftiitn^ Mrs Van Btiroi is 

probably right in diinking that the post was prinutrily a rcpregaicaridn of thr ree<^ 
which fumed the door-poxts of the primitive Babylciitan hut. Babylonia was a itoue^ 
less land, and to a larit extent also a irocless one, sod the clay haute in it was preceded 
by a house of reeds.^ The figure wldeh surmounted the post or * nail' represented the 
guanlian apirit of the place which proteaed the huitditig and iti occupants and kepE 
watch over the door. In Sumerian times the spirit or asstuned a human furmr 
Simierian rdigiuii being anthruponKirphic, man liaving bocti made in the image of 
God, the deity also was natumlly pictured tn human shape. 

The p re-Sumerian population had be«i animbde, and oniniiadc bcJic;fe acoondingty 
survived by the aide of the later tntniaive cult. By the side of the ftgurincfi find 
Dthef foujKudon deptsicx wlueh testify to thb. The dog, especially in Assyria,aomedmes 
makes its appeainmcc m gtiardian of the housclknld, while at tiinra the humitii figure la 
partially clodicd with a feh-akin, remifuadenc of the days when the fitbenu&n built his 
cabin amid the mombes of Babylonia^ 

The figurine itself uaumed varinui forms in the course of Ikihvluniiui history. 
Before the age of the third dynasty of Ur^ fur cxamplDp vre airtaily fintf the dtsaephi^at 
who carries on the head the basket or ' cartying-pad ^ pmtdmng the bricks employed 
in ibe construction of p toinple. In the rdigioua ceremony whkh marked ihc foiindatinn 
of the biiilding the king inmself as servant of the god headed the proce^ion of Ive^rcrs, 
a ccifuddtnihle imniber of wJiom, however, are tepreumted by the figurines os women 
imtead of men. In Assyria, again, whkh was a knd of stnne, ihc stntie image tended fo 
replace the day figuritte of Babvbma, the images, like those of day, repreumting various 
deities and other supernatural brings and possibly also priests poring os goda. 

For all who ore interested in the sul^ect Mis Van finren'a monograph is «a coniplete 
and at the same time so impeccably accunite that it is mit Ukdy to be supersedetT for 
many a day. The text it fulluwird by a nninher of excellent phntognipbi. A, H , SA’ra. 
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THE cn V WALL OF IMPERUL ROME ; w accuiint of m ardittectunil Uevcbp- 
ntcnl fitijii AuTcltan ^sutsea. By 1 . A. Rlrmiosii. Umv^siiy Prm, 

19^0. pp, ^79i plutts nnd j^^figurci in the ttxS. 

Mr Ricbrnorid originjilly amt out to Ramc for quli^ a. ditFctti:it imrpost, bul ill the 
coiir&D of hh i^Ofk <>i:c^ion to txittntne part of ihe finperU! waU^ v^hid) wu 
cuoftliietcd to bfc A compatmtivdy utnplr itruiituro. Ho tioiicrcdf however^ aomo iuter* 
pomts lUtherto unrecorded^ and evcntujdly undertook the task of tneiu^ the 
derelopnimt of the wdl in its entirety down 10 the end of the Romsn period. The 
result IS the present work, which complcTetj revoIutionisKS our knowledge of the wait 
itselft inddenially throws new li^hE upon the military hkiory of the Late EfTipire, 
In pbec of the dirw periods previciiialy recogiLiwip Mr Richniurid fttlda no less 
tlisfi eight. The wall began as a low stnitrture, about 26 feet in height, with gateways of 
three standard types reflecting the lelative tmponimee of the mads passmg throt^h them, 
ft WHS thiis designed tmder AifCethm as a protection against maruuding barharkns, 
mther tlmn a^inat 4 regular army eqtupped with the weapons of siege warfare. Against 
die ktler it wuuld noi be dfecrive until a later penod—Mr Richnionil thinka under 
Majtentius-^when on the rampart-^vall of the first period was b titk *3 mighty gallery^ 
making a coveted passage, provided with 1 vaiying number of loop-holes lowiJ^ the 
coxuttry^ and open arcade towards the city * ^ the hei^t cf the whole was thus doubled^ 
iht gateways of neeeaity all being renij^dled, and Portae Appia and Asioariiit 
being cnurely reimih. iTie neat stage owne uiuJcr Honodus, when wiiii the approach 
of Alanc ccftain of the gateways were slrengthencd^ and tiie towers converted * from 
balUsui-eflscments in to caatles for archerg ^ After ! lonorius Mr Richmond disdngtkishes 
five further series of repaiTt^ the nu^t interesting being those of BcLUaifrjs in 547, which 
He iilctiitlies with the rcfacing in ' ilt-eelected blocks of tufa and pepeiino * to mcu, 
e.g^, St points between Portae Appia md OstiensLs ; and bn iogeniouaty eaplaina 
Procopius* phretse ritTwi^ h TpiTnii^iov tojI jridAi^rru (n.r;, 22) not in tcrnis 

of lengthp ^ pulled down nearly s third of the wallwhich is demonstrably untrue^ but 
in ijeniLS of height^ * undermined it to nearly a third of its height *. 

To the reviewer it is wtU-nigh IniximprehcnEibk that Mr Richmond should not 
hav'e iwen entidpsted in many of his diflcoveiics. When once tlie difference i« pointed 
out, it seems incredible that anyone should tiave failed to dtaitnguish between the good 
btick-^fadng betow the strijig-cuujsc of the whII and the indifferent work above ^ or 
tu^re failed to notice Ibe Aurdianic merlc^ns which at points remain incDtporated rn die 
cumin ol period u ; or have failed (o see that the Atngle-arched curtain of {^m Qatiensis 
EaM, (br ewtmple, carmoi be ongiuiii. The cvtdiiLCc^ by iis very naturep has been there 
(br all to sftc^ yet to Mr Ridimond must go the credit of having been the first to point 
out Ks cust^cer, "Fhe question indeed must inevitably be asked how far siiiiikir methods 
applied to other eijualljr fauioua mouumcrifs woidd produce equally important results^ 
Ube book t« well written ^ everywhere ha. and explBiiatkm are rigidly separated, 
so that in the unlikely event of the aiithor^i thesis being dtspmved by further disooveriK^ 
the work would still remain invaluable 10 archioalogists of ihe future^ as an account 
of ihe w’jdl os it now is^ or mher, as it recently was, for nc^cesssry repairs are still Ixtng 
imdertakcn, and yet another' perbd ' is bdng added tn the many through which ii 
passed* Miaprtnis are fcw ; ! lutvc noticed only one of importance; cm page 251, 
line 32, for' third ' tcad ' fourth ^ The photographs am good, and a serifiS of iaomctric 
drawings of the gitewayt 11 eiscdlcnt, p Wilson. 
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THE ARTS IN E,\ltLY ENGLAND. VaL vt, pt. i. By G. Baldalk Bbowk. 

Mwfcy, 1930, pp^ XI. 91 *S^- 

Professor Dsildwin Biown's great work marelica majestically on, ancl each loftal- 
mcsii ph™ iH fiinhfiT in lii« debt; 1 fear it wilt soon be jniposaible to indicate, 
acept with an ewMS of superkdvts thist be will not like, the ment of our ronea and 
sikniration Tot him. The prsi part of the sljctli ^xilmiic k, however* a teolt 01 mcrdc&t 
len|[th. and it loots a trifling thing when sec bcaide ila row of mMi vc hfolhm i nevenht- 
Ic^ I am glad that this ifflllesrtion of short atudica hea appeared separately^ for the five 
aingle antiquities that h describei are all of them of mcife dun orduiar}'^ interest, Atid tlic 
work has, in fact,, a total value that has surprised even those wh?ft know what co expect 
fnjtn this dktiMubhed author. The best tiling in the book m srran^y ^ongh the 
appendix, for thS contains fine illuatmtitiTO and a full dcs^^rjptksn of the Tawb chidipe; 
here Pin feasor Baldwin Brown makes a point which I believe is new to everybody when 
he dlk audition to the * penetration ^ in the imcrUcing dcsi|;ns. It is a feature tliat la 
defbiiLciy not Irish* which is an iinportanl tnaLter; but, otberwisej it ifl an emharassing 
diaoovery,, for though there te gocxl reason for ihinking the ctmlice an Anglt>-i^ 3 ™tt 
work, we caniiof clirti thk * peneiration * as a trick of English ctaftameii tn the Ute 
Sih cditury. Possibly otw Udi of comparaiiv* maumal b to hbiine but it b an 
tmcnmfonable farzt that when pcnetniifoit' does become fflnuntm, it i* tn qth centu^ 
Sc^diiuvia that it aeciiiA to have liome. and we need something beside the Ttt^lo 
chalice to indicate tn us where the Mkinp hrs* s»w this xpedat Jitllc trick in ioief- 
tadng design. 1 hua^ne that we shall have to search Carotin^oci and metalwork 
for the saufcc of thhi dwooncerting feature. 

The other cbjeeis dkeuMed are the Stoneyhursi gospel (which was in loet year's 
Englkh Meslieval Art ExMhitinn at die ‘Victoria and AH^rt Museum)^ St. Cuthbert^s 
portnhlc altar, the Franks casket* and die Habeas cross. The author suggests that the 
goflpet, wdiich bus a 7th century English bimling, may hove been taken from Bedc*s 
tnmh and tnmsfenrcd to Diirharu by Elfrid Wcatoue (if it b realty Bede's Own book, 
of which he finish^ the tumskrinn on Hb deathbed, Sinnevhurst lias one of the most 
precious relics in all Englsml 1 ) t as to tlte altar, the view taaen ts that the wooden slab 
b the ori^sl portable altar of St. Cuthben* white its silver plate is a aubeequeoi embd- 
Kbhnicnt addeu on on occasion when the tomb was reopened. The baffling d^ertprion 
on tills plate can then be read as the begiptling of an hcui^riflc dedarsfion m the effect 
that all iIlc objects to the tomb were the possessions of the Satiil. TItc Franks casket 
h the sufc^t uf the full discussion it deserves now tkol Dr BFdudatBd Iua tried to 
p^imdc us that ii niadc in sou them England and not in Noithumbrli (our anchor 

wins it back for Northumbria). ITie Hackneaa truss ia also dt^cribed in detail and welt 
illiKtrated ; but even with ProfcEsor Macalbter't help it b impossible to make lunything 
of ihc oyptic tnscriplioivi, o^d* as we do mtc Iohiiw when Oedilburga lived* there b still 
nothing Imc rhe ornament to tel! us how much older than 8^ this crosi miy Iv. 
Profe^r Enldwjji B.rowu deab rather rDughly with the ODutour-lincs of die g riffin* 
and with their diapered bodies in the couree of his orgumenc for on flih oentury dntc ; 
but the destructive argument here is a valuable bit of wuxk and E am afwaya glad 
when E see a troated triterion of date undet lire. So few of thein can stand ii. 

T* D. Kexpiinc* 
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Antiquity 

A Quarterly Review of Archaeology 


VoL. V No* 20 DECEMBER 1931 


Editorial Notes 

F or some time past these Notes have been comparatively free 
from remarks about our domestic a^airs. We have refrained 
for fear of boring our readers, and in notmal timea we should 
still refrain; but the times are not normal. For that reason we ask 
eveiyone to r^d whit follows, as if it were a personal apx>cal from the 
Editors* 

at ^ 

Economic difficulties and polidcal strug|le8 appear to those in¬ 
volved in them to be of immense and far-reaching importance. To live 
in of ‘Sturm und Drane' may be sumulating to the imagination, 
at any rate in moments of aetachment; but it is not comfortable. 
This is merely a personal reaction, probably without much cosmic 
significance* But although we cannot help thus reacting, there Is no 
need to lose our sense of values. After all there have been many 
eclipses of civilization in the past, and the ideas that really matter 
have survived. There have a^ys been found ways and meins of 
handing on the torch of knowledge, even through the darkest ages of 
history. Those whose business it is to contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge should not let themselves be stampeded by current 
events, however startling and personally unpleasant they may be. 
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We who are nsponsibk for ANTiQumr do not intend to be stam¬ 
peded. The pursuit of * useless' knowledge is none to easy in times 
of affluence; it becomes increasingly dfficult when the screw is 
applied. This process cKtemunates die weeds; but It reduces the 
numbers and increases the burden of those who remain. 

^ ^ 

Antiquitt has sur\wed five of the worst years in modem 
history. It has more than survived; it has grown in strength and 
vigour and has, we are told, ‘ become established We are glad to 
hear it, but we should like to know exactly what' becoming estabbahed ' 
means. It coryures up a pleasant vision of resting on one's oars and 
floating peacefully with the stream—of short hours and repose. 
Need we aay that no journal can be produced on such lines at any 
time, least of all at the present ? Nothing but unremitting personal 
effort suffices to keep AiNTIQUITY afloat and abreast of tlie current. 
We have no publisher behind us, no staff to do the hack-work, no 
subsidy to fall back on {and incidentally to take the punch out of us). 

*M ^ 

Doubtless our old friends, the original subscribers, already know 
these facts ; but there must be many new ones who do not realize the 
peculiarly individual free-lance character of Antiquity. 

^ 

We have no intention, now or ever, of appealing to motives of 
philantJiropy. Wc claim to gi^ ‘ good value for money ’ (a claim 
that our correspondence endorses); we expect Antiquity to be bought 
and read only so long as it continues to be interesting and desen'cs to 
be bought and read. If it appeared that we were getting dull and 
losing support for tliat reason (of which there b not the slightest 
indication) we should not cast the blame upon our readers, but try 
and remove the cause. In small matters we have, in fact, gr^Uy 
profited by friendly criticism, 

'dt SM ^ 

In return we expect the support of all who approve of Antiquity 
and its policy, and indeed we do get it in large measure, both from 
veterans and from the vounger generation. The articles primed in 
the present number and the last prove this. We now ask all tliosc 
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who read these words to remember that never the eorttimance of 
Oieir support more necessary than durit^ the cotmng 
hard andaiudotis months ahead for all, not least for Ae tore em 
selves. Every sut^cripiion, both old and new, coimts-^^ch one la 
appreciated and means more than perhaps the subscribCT realix^. 
We are by no means in the last ditch, or even nt^ it; when 
we shall say so, for we have always told the truth a^ui our circulauon. 
But we are not so foolish as to pretend that w^ave not suff^cred to 
some extent from the world-wide depression. Who has not ? 


We appeal very earnestly for this continued support^ knowing as 
we do that during wdt appear some of the best article we have 
ever published. %o lugh indeed is the stan^d of archaeological and 
hisioncal work today that tliere is link difficulty m maintaining our 
ovm. Wc have, for e^iample, the promise of an article by a very well 
known man of science, clescrihing a new racial a^t)"; of 

another on Seleucia, the former camtal of Mwopot^ia. receni^ 
identified by aerial observation; and of a third on ffie forced churches 
of Transylvania. As a kind of appetiser we publish as frontispi^e to 
this number a photograph we tooh inside the courtyard of one of thrae 
churches which wc visited last summer with the writer of the amde. 




at 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have given a Btraightforward 
account of our present position and future policy. The nature of 
the response for which we ask will probably be obvious; but if any 
doubts should still remain they will be dispelled by the concluding 
note, which we hope wiU be read carefully and acted upon. 


oi 

Volume VI (1932) 

Inserted in this number is a renewal form for subscriprions for 
igta, and we shall feci much encouraged if our subscribers will m^e 
a Mint of returning this with as much promptitude as tlicy may find 
convenient. I’his would be an immense help and save unnecessary 
expense in having to repeat requests for payment. It will also enable 
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us^ to make with more confidence certain aixangeniMts" for our 
printing order for next year. 

There ace other ways in which subscriber can help. For instance, 
thw may have friends who would be interested to know of Antiquitt 
and we shall be only too pleased to send particulars, or a speesmen 
number, to each one whose name is sugg^ted. Appeals of this kin d 
have always bad favourable results. 

The foiiDs mentioned above have been omitted from copies sent 
to subscribers who have paid in advance or who make tbeir payments 
through banks. 




at 


at 


On the third page of our Cover is printed a list of Article in 
certain issues of Antiquity of which we have surplus copies and 
therefore are able to offer for thhee shiixings each, post paid. As 

the n^ber is not large we may have to withdraw this offer at an 
early date. 


The Gods of Phoenicia 

as revealed by the Poenn of Ras Shamra 
by Ch. VlROIiEATJD* 

fmurly <sf Syfi^ 

R eaders of ANnQtnmr are already* aware that the aeccmd 
campaign at Ras Shamra—that of the spring of 1930—brought 
to t^ht several new Phoenidan texts. Amongst these pride 
of place must be given to ten fragments representing in all about a 
thousand llaes of a kind of epic poem, whose various scenes are all 
laid in the world of the gods. The fragmentary state of the poem 
increases the difficulties of interpretation, which in any case would 
have been considerable; neverthdess, by means of the careful anal]^ 
of certain episodes we can now form some sort of general conception 
of Phoenidan mythology as it was about the time of the Ramessids 
and Amenophis (c. i6tJi-i3th cent. b,c.). In the present article 
I propose to give a summary account of the results of my researches 
in this direction. 


The gods and goddesses thus brought to life again are more than 
fifty in number. But two stand out fmm amongst the rest, and 
the^c two are precisely those whom one would expect to find holding 
higher rank in a document emanating from Phoenicia—El and Baal, 
The word El means * god * in Phoenidan as tn aU Semitic 
languages. When El is accompanied by another word it signifies 
some individual god; for example, d rnim, the god of the dead. But 
when El is met with standing alone. It means God, the supreme god, 
father of gods and men. El is an old man ; he is called mlk onm, 
the king, {metek or molck). Father of Years, that is, the old king. 
And one can then realize why in Roman times El was compared, tf 
not identified, with Kronos. 


^ This srtide been trWk&iit«d by tbe Editob. 

* See Aktiquitt, Dee. 19^, rv, 46^66, and |nrttcukr!y p. 4&f, 
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El lives not in Heaven but in a field, the W El or field of God, 
which is called also sad E/rm, the fidd of tile gods. This field, is 
situated near the seashore, at the place where the rivers flow out into 
the ocean. With himi live there several other persons, the most 
important of whom is a goddess called Ash^at tarn, the Ash^ra of 
the sea; Ashdrat is that old Canaanite word which has the same 
general sense as eZtif, goddess; it appears, moreover, that the Asherat 
of the sea is identical with Elat, the goddess par excellence, the wife 
of EL 

Thus the field of god or of the gods seems to be a region adjacent 
to the land of men. Bui this field lay above the world below, for it 
was necessary to descend (tVif) in order to pass from this paradise to 
the world itself. For the moment it is impossible to define the 
position of sad El with greater precision ; one imagines that the 
Phoenicians themselves had quite 'iragtie ideas about it, and that 
those ideas fluctuated considerably in the course of centuries, in 
proportion as the bounds of the known world retreated before the 
discoveries of their navigators, in any case we cannot fail to compare 
this field of the Phoenician gods with that field, or fields, where dwelt 
the gods of ancient Greece, situated in an equally indefinite region 
and well know'n to us under the name of the Elysian fields. 

On the other hand, in oriental mythology there is a person who, 
though doubtless not the supreme god, liimself too lives in a ‘distant’ 
region of which little is known except that, just like the Phoenician 
sad El, it lay * at the mouth of the rivers This person is an old 
man haring several different names, of which the oldest b Ilaaisatra, 
transformed by the classical mythographers into Xisuthros. Xisuthros 
has long been compared to the mysterious El Khadir* of Muslim 
legends who also lives by the seashore and whose name is actually 
derived from Xisuthros, which in turn comes from Hasb-atra. Now 
it U a remarkable fact that in no pan of the Muslim world is the hero 
El Khadir held in such esteem as amongst the Alaouites (formerly 
called ihc Nosairis), that is to say, amongst the inhabitants of the 
very province of Syria in which Ras Shamra b situated; so much bo 
that El Khadir, whose fame is still so lively, haa many points of 
close rescnibiance to El, the old god of those northern Phoenicians 
who occupied the land of the Aboui tes 3000 years ago and more, 

El, as we have just seen, b the supreme god, or the Father of the 


* Popularly known by the name of the Old Man of the S«i.— Ed. 
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Gods. He is represented as a king, and an old king, not merely as a 
man old in years. He is a man, but a man of great stature, or rather 
of imwieldly balk, since his hand is said to be as great (literally 
‘ long ’) as the sea. 

This old man. moreover, seems to be tending towards his decline. 
It is said that his hand trembles and his sceptre wavers. True, he 
b still consulted, especially when a new king has to be chosen ; but 
it b not normally hb advice which carries most weight. His decisions 
are discussed by hb entourage^ and particubrly by the g^dcas (or 
Ash^rat) of the sea, who b doubtless hb wife. The god is obliged, 
in fact, to pay great heed to the advice of the goddess, and eventually 
he falls into line without much argument. 

But of all the opponents of El, the moat aggressive b a younger 
and more enterprising god, who openly tries to supplant him; he is 
called Baal, that b to say the Master. * This conflict, which assumes 
many different forms, appears as the esscntbl theme In our epic. 

Thus thei^ are set in opposition to each other two opposed 
forces, or two principles, or simpl]^ two persons ; and here one must 
compare Phoenician mythology with other myths of antiquity, and 
more especially the Phoenician Baal with,on the one hand, Bcl-Marduk 
at Babylon and on the other with Zeus. Moreover tiie ancients, 
whose knowledge in this domain tmdoubtcdly reached back further 
than ours, said that Belos or Baal w'as Zeus, whibt, as we have seen, 
El was confused with Kronos. 

To speak accurately, Baal is never seen in direct combat or in 
personal confltci with the old god El. It is rather El who assunira 
the offensive, doubtless as being tlie best means of defence ; and hb 
method of attack b to incite against Baal fantastic creatures whose 
description, summary though it be, recalb certain passages in Ezekiel. 

These beings, the creatures of the gods, bear ine name of aqu^m t 
they have horns like bulls; they are as big as the abbirim, and they 
have faces like Baal, Thus there are set In oppoaiiion to Baal 
beings who resemble him at least in face, and wno are formidable 
and doubtless numerous, whibt Baal b alone, or b attended by a 
single comrade only, called Ben Dagon, the son of Dajgon. 

The Story of the Combats, or rather the Hunting, of Baal, as 
it is culled, is unfoitunatclv not well preserved. Sometimes it is 
Baal who wins ; but, in other encounters It is the aquqimt who are 
also called the okelim or devourers. It even happens that Baal is 
overcome and falb like the bull beneath the sacrificial knife. Surely 
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one day Baal will finally tnumph, but the atate of the text does not 
allow us to say in what cinnimstancea. 

However, while the Story of the Hunting of Baal Is very in¬ 
complete* we possess on the other hand important fragments of a 
somewliat parallel story describing various incidenta m a struggle 
between two beings* one called Mot and the other Alcin or better 
(without doubt] Alcldn. The name Mot is generally accompamed 
by the expression ' the son of the gods\ whilst AleI6n is the son of 
Baal. Wnether by chance or otherwise, this episode or series of 
episodes rdsting to Mot and Aleidn occupies most space in the Poem 
of Ras Sltamrs, Mot is in some way the champion of God or of ^e 
gods* whilst Alcion defends the cause of Baal his father ; moreover 
Baal oonatontly intervenes in the struggle in favour of hris son, and 
sometimes even* as we shall see* takes his place in the fight against 
Mot. 

Mot and Aleidn arc then both of ihcm sons of gods and of the 
two greatest gods. They are undoubtedly gods themsdves, at any 
rate tn part; they are m any case much more closely related to 
humanity than ate the other gods, since they and they alone amongst 
the gods are both of them subject to deatL When one disappears 
the other supervenes ; the newly arrived is regarded as having killed 
the draartcu. The life of the world* not that of only but aLso 
that of the gods, is bound up with these alternating deaths iad resur¬ 
rection of Mot and AleTon. 

The name AIel6n tells m nottiing about the nature of this person* 
for it is—or appears to me to be—inexplicable. But we know that 
Alddn niles over douds. winds and rain, and also that he is accom¬ 
panied by a troop of wild animals, amongst whom arc eight boars, 
Aleidn is in short the god of the air, of that transitional region between 
earth and heavens where are developed the agents wliich fertilize 
the soil—that nourishing soil which is personified by Mot, the son 
of the gods. 

The name Mot, on the other hand, is perfectly clear ; and even 
if we did not know what those two letters mt stood for in Semitic 
language, the meaning of Mol would have been explained by a 
passage in Philo of Byblos, He a writer of the ist century ajq,, 
who composed a histo^ of Phoenicia in Greek, using old documente 
attributed to a Phoenician priest or philosopher called Sanchoniathon • 
and this Sanchoniathon lived about the time of the Trojan War, that 
is to say at the very time when the Poem of Ras Slwmra was comirosed. 
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Philo of By bios relates that the god Kfonoa liad had, amongst the 
other cldidren of his wife Rhea^ a son who died prematurely and who 
for this ttason. wtis called Mouth or Thanatos (death); and the 
Phoenicians, adds our author, also called this son of Kroiioa Pluto; 
this amounts to saying that the Phoenictans of Roman times 
identified Mot or Mouth with the Pluto of Greek mythology, Pluto 
is the god of the underworld but also the god who brings forth the 
plants^ fruits, com—in a word life and wealth. 

Now the activity of the nourishing soil is constant and con* 
tinuous ; once the harvest is over and the corn reaped, once Mot is 
dead, long months must elapse before we shall see the earth budding 
into green again* This great change can only be brought about if the 
water of heaven fertilizes the sod; and it is AlcT6ii who is to perform 
this miracle. Lrifc, is, tn fact, the outcome of cooperation between 
Mot and Aleadn* But this cooperation has nothing friendly about it, 
as I have already indicated. We shall see this better still from certain 
instances ; and we shall at the same time realize that the nature of 
tiic two persons is more complex than it seems at first glance. Here, 
for example, is a chMacteristic episode, 

Aleidn, son oI Baal, is dead. We do not know how he died, for 
the opening portion of ihc tablet has not yet been found. But the 
feet is that Aleidn is dead and that the whole of Nature b auffering 
hom hb disappeaTance. But the gods know well that it was Mot 
who killed Afedn ; and the sister of Aleion, the goddess Anat, b 
directed to charge him W'lth it and demand satisfaction- Anat goes 
then to ^d Mot; she first looses two dogs agamst the calves and 
lambs w'hich Mot b herding ; then she seizes Mot himself and cries 
‘ Give me back my brother' (af mt tn tihi ; literally, Thou. Mot give 
I me] my brother). Mot replies, feigning surprise * What are you 
asking for ? ' He must how^ever have been well aware that since the 
dbappearance of AIeiGn„ the breath of life no more inspires the 
sons of men; the desert encroaches on the sown, and already wild 
beasts prowl round the outskiru of the towns. Then Mot suggi^ts 
that the goddess Anat should go and search for pitchers down even into 
the bowels of the earth. For there are two ^nds of pitchers which 
contain a marvellous liquid by virtue of which the parched earth 
will be transformed into a vercknt plain. Maybe tltat he. Mot, is not, 
like Alddn, the lord of the waters of heaven, yet will he go and draw 
from subterranean sources other waters which will perform the same 
task ; he thinks so himself at any rate, and he would like it to 
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be so thought. And when he shall have aecotnplbhed this, he too 
'wiU be an AleTdn. He will have achieved his purpose of dispossessing 
his rival ; he will be entitled lo the same honours, and dready* he 
invites the goddess Anat to make everything ready against his return 
in triumph. 

But the gods, guardians of the established order, wilt not have 
it so. The goddess of the sun, who is called the Torch of the Gods, 
comes arid announces their decision. Mot is not to try and transpose 
their parts, or rather to absorb the individuality of Aleldn. He 
shall remain what he is ; he shall keep his own personal property— 
which consist of the plains ' without heavens *, that is to say (in the 
extremely elliptical style of Raa Shamra), the plains deprived of the 
water of heaven. 

It seems to follow from this simple expression that Mot is not. 
as one might think, ^e god of verdant vegctaiton, but rather the god 
of the ripe ear. He Is the god of autumn, or of summer and autumn, 
and not of spring. It is AJeTdn who is the god of spring, or of winter 
and spring. The sequel fully confirms this impression. The gods, 
in fact, having delivered their judgment, Anat throws herself afresh 
upon Mot. But she no longer asks him questions; the time for words 
ha-s passed ; the sentence is to be carried forthwith into c.vecution, 
and by the hands of Anat herself. The goddess takes possession 
of Mot and cleaves him in Imlf by a stroke of the sickle; she ilien puis 
him in a sieve and forthwith casts him upon the 6re, doubtless to 
purify him more thoroughly. Finally, she grinds him Ijetween the 
upper and the nether tnillstones and scatters his remains over the 
fiefd; and she Joes ail this in order to cat his desJi. 

Of these five operations, the first four belong to harvest itself, 
whilst the fifth relates to sowing. Mot Is not only the car that b ground 
to make bread thereof; he is also the grain of com that is stored up, 
and which contains in its frail sheath the germ of future harvests. 

Thus ^lot who killed Alelon is killed in his turn. But Nature 
cannot live thus deprived of direction ; and in fact the rebirth of 
Aletdn is not tong delayed. 

In ji dream a person called Tapho, whose character is not clcatlv 
defined, receives a message from the gods that Aleidn has come to 
life again : ‘ Good news ’ he is told. ’ AJctOa lives : and now the 
rain of heaven is about to fatten the earth, wluUt the rivers come 
down in wine Tapho rejoices exceedingly ; he laughs and utters 
cries of joy, and in his excitement he snaps his fingers, 
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However, if Aleifin has come to life again, no one yet has seen 
him, not even Tapho, Uneasiness fills the hearts of men and even 
of the gods too : * Where is Aleldn ?' is repeated on all aids, ‘ What 
has become of the son of the Baal ol the World ? * 

TTien the god El orders the goddess of the sun to find out the 
place where Aleidn is in hiding, or perchance the prison where his 
enemies have him fast. The sim, who sees all, should succeed 
where others might fail. He (or rather ‘ she *, for llie Sun is a 
goddess) got® then in search of Aleidn; and surely she finds him— 
But the condition of the teia does not allow ua to say how these things 
happened. 

Shortly aftcrw'ards—a year later—the contest begins ag^ no 
Jess cncrgeticaliy than before. It is the same struggle, but it is tuld 
in other words, for the years are not all alike even in these eastern 
lands, where however seasons are sharply divided from each 
other. It is now no longer the sister of Aleion who attacks Mot; 
it is no longer Aleion in person, it is his father Baal himself. Mot 
is thrown to the ground, his throne is upset, his sceptre broken ; 
this time he will remain seven years ivithout reappearing. This 
long absence doubtless corresponds with a period dunng which men 
sufftred peculiarly severely, a period of lean kine. 

From year to year and from century' to century the struggle 
becomes more bitter. Baal continues to fight in place of Ale!6a, 
until the day when he falls upon Mot after the fashion of a wild bull 
witli lowered horns; be bite® him like the wild bulls of Bashan. 
Mot implores help from his father, but in vain. The sun in fact 
reveals to him that hb prayer has not been heeded and that he must 
die. Then Mot, vanquished, and abandoned by his own people, 
gues down into the earth to the Lower Regions, to the god of the 
dead. 

But this struggle does not consist merely of a series of Incidents 
repeated indefinitely. It has a limit; it concludes with the victory 
of one of the two opponents ; and the conqueror is quite obviously 
AJeidn the son of Baal. A whole canto of the Poem—containrng 
500 lines, a third of which is preserved—was devoted to this viaory 
or exaltation 0/ Aleion. At the outset he is greeted w'ith the title of 
king. Mot doubtless was a king too, for his scepire and throne are 
spoken of; but it was not said of Mot, as of Aleldn, He is * our king ' 
or even *our judge' (or more precisely *our chief magistrate *). Gt^, 
the god El, grants Aleifin, in respond perhaps to a request, wisdom 
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{hokmot) and also, it appears, knowledge—the knowledge of the life 
of hidden things, if I understand correctly. 

The goddess Aahdrat prepares the throne of Aleldn with her 
own hands ; then she sits down on ius right, and they eat and drink 
together. A magnificent palace (or temple, h£k£tt) b built for Aleldn, 
and amongst the materials which enter into the construction of the 
building are cedars of Lebanon (arz Lebanotty, and presents of ^Id 
and silver pour in from every direction. For seven whole days there 
are sacrificed bulls and fat sheep and also rams and one-year-old 
calves, and portions arc dbtributed to the assembled multitude. Next, 
the seventy sons of the goddess Ashirat sing a hymn in honour of 
the gods and goddesses ; and Baal, seated in the throne-room, says 
to his Son * Lo, I have given thee (all) the kingdoms of the earth; 
in future evil shall not overcome thee*. 

No one, indeed, it seems, will ever come to disturb the peace of 
AleTon, not even Mot, his ancient enemy who has given up the struggle. 

Moreover, before de|^ing—that is to say, before returning to the 
lower remons—Mot admits defeat, if not openly then at least in his 
heart, ^^ow', he says, 'there is someone (he plainly means A]eI6n 
but avoids mentioning hb name) who will fatten gods and men and 
make the desert green again *. 

The contest between Mot and Alci6n which occupies the first 
part of the poem b dearly an agricultural myth ; but the second part, 
the ejcdtation of Aletda, is less easy to explain. Mol, we have seen, 
had tried to dbplace AlCidn and had failed. Aleldn on the other hand, 
thanks to the constant support of his father Baal, had reduced Mot 
to extremities and in future would hold undisputed sway. Perhaps 
we may see in this second act an attempted explanation, no longer 
of life Itself but rather of the origins of society. 

Mot is not only the symbol or spirit of vegetation. He b a 
shepherd and according to one passage an agricultu^ lalmurer; 
be lives in the country*, ^etan, on the other hand, lives in a town ; 
be builds or has built for himsdf a palace, and in it he amasses a great 
accumulation of wealth. 'Fhe gods grant him wbdom and knowledge, 

and he—or more precisely one of his supporters called Ebn-El_will 

make the best possible use of these gifts, undertaking the defence of 
the oppressed and doing justice to the widow and the orphan. 

^Io^eovc^, in the writings of Philo of By bios there are two persona 
named Hypsoumnios and Ousdos who are themselves also brothers 
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at enmity with each other. Hypsourantos was reputed to hav'e built 
the first houses, wluist Ousoos lived in the country clothed in the 
skins of animals. It i$ another aspect of that secular strife ivhich 
still obtains in certain lands, the strife between nomad and settler, 
between Mot and Aleldn. There would (or will) be many further 
points of contact to be established, or at least suggested, between our 
poem and Philo of Bybtos, although the fragments of Fhiio are for 
the most part concerned with cosmogeny, and al^ougli the cosmo- 
geny of Ras Skamra has not yet been found. It wtU also be necessary 
to compare the legend of Mot with other Phoenician legends, long 
though imperfectly known, especially such for instance as the famous 
legend of Adonis. And it is worth while enquiring w'hether this 
document, found In the extreme north of Phoenicia—and indeed 
somewhat beyond the frontiers of what has hitherto been regarded 
as Phoenicia—whether this document, certainly composed at Ras 
Shamra, represents merely the actual traditions of that town, to the 
exclusion of those of some other place or region. 

It is a legitimate inference from certain facts, and notabW from 
certaiii geographical allusions, that the Phoenicians of Ras Shamra 
originated in the south, and that Ras Shamra itself was a colony—one 
of those offshoots whit^ the great cities of Phoenicia proper founded 
praaically all over the Mediterranean, on the Syrian coast as else- 
w'here, probably before others. Doubtless one should not be sur¬ 
prised to find in the Poem of Ras Shamra either the name of Lebanon 
or the cedars of Lebanon or the springs (or more precisely the w^ells) 
of Lebanon i for although Ras Shamra is not situated right at the 
foot of Leh^on, it is known that the fame of this mountain range 
and its forest extended afar and goes back to a remote antiquity. 

But if these traditions of Ras Shamra are really to be regarded 
as peculiar to northern Phoenicia, it W'ould be difhcuk to explain the 
occurrence in our poem of a name like that of the land of Bashan. 
We have seen, indeed, that Baal kills hia enemies after the manner 
of the basanim ; and this word is most probably used to describe the 
formidable beasts, so familiar from the Old Testament, which in¬ 
habited the land of Bashan, a region beyond Jordan to the northeast 
of the Lake of Tiberias and forming the hinterland of T^e. Further, 
it appears that, in spite of a slight epigrapMc uncertainty, the name 
of the town of Ashnod occurs once, assodaied with the name of the 
desert of Kadesh, Now this desert lies to the south of Palestine, and 
Ashdod was one of the five cities of the Philistines, on the Palestinian 
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coast above Jerusalem. Finatlvt a Ii&t of different kinds of wines 
offered to the gods in certain ceremonies, there is meoiioned the 
wine of princes, ni teranim. But seranim do^ not rnean princes 
generally; it is a title exclusively reserved, at any rate in the Bible, 
for the 'lords of the Philistines\ for the rulers of the land nearest to 
the land of Canaan, and especially to Tyre, which lies 250 miles south 
of Ras Sbamra. 

'Hiese, of course, are still merdy stray hints. The theory of a 
southern or Tyrian origin of the Ras Shamra tradtrions will need 
to be conhmied by the discovery of many more Phoenician tablets ; 
and there are many other riddles that can only thus be solved. But 
even if the investigations now being conducted at Ras Shamm hy 
MM. Schaeffer and Che net should not be rewarded by the discoveiy 
of fresh documents, it is no exaggeration to state that thoM which we 
already possess fonn^ the most important epigraphic evidence that 
Syria fm^yet product; and, not only for the lustory of ideas and 
beliefs but al^ for linguistics, to say nothing of the new^ and 
wholly unexpected light thrown by these tablets upon the origm of 
the alphabet. 
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The Dual Character of the Beaker Invasion 


by J, G. D. CiAitK 

r r his classic work on the Bronze Ag^ p^ottery of Britain the late 
Lord Abcrcromby adopted the old division of the class of beaker 
pottety into three types otiginaliy proposed by Dr TJnimam as far 
back as 1871. In order that Abercromby may not be misrepresented 
I propose to quote the essential portions of hb definitions, tn type 
A, the * high-brimmed globose beaker * the body is more or less 
globular; the upper part, separated from the body bv a constriction, 
frequently very defined, spreads out like the calyx of a nower and forms 
a briin or neck that almost rauals the body in height. The sides of 
the neck or rim . . . are straight and not recurved at the Kp In type 
B, the' ovoid beaker with recurved rim ' there is no dbtinct demarca¬ 
tion between the body and the rim, but the one glides into the other 
by a gratlual curveFinally type c, the * loia'-brimmed beaker \ 


* may be regarded in Abcrcromby^s own words, * as a debased ^-aricty 
of our first type 

It shoulci be dear alr»dy 1 think that in labelling hb types a, h, 
and c Abercromby has given die false impression that we nave three 
types of beakers, whereas what we really have are two types, of w'hich 
one Im a ' debased variety We therefore surest ihai a less mb- 
leading dasaification would be, for instance, AfxTAfy), and b. This 
may seem a trifling point but we believe It has nelf^ to obscure the 
proper recognition of the true dual character of the Beaker Invasion of 
this country. We propose to substantiate the validity of our suggestion 
in the course of ihb short paper. 


The divisbn of the beaker pottery into types has in the past been 
based primarily upon the critenon of form, and wc will examine thb 
fost of all. From Abercromby’s definition it b dear that in the 
possession of a constriction, often marked, between the body and the 
neck of the pot, his types A and c share a characteristic essentially alien 
to type B, which in turn is atone In the possession of a recurt'ed rim. 
Hie types A and c are thus both positively and negatively assodated 
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together in opposition to tjrpe B accordin]^ to the criterion of form. 
As a further proof of the essential solidarity of the group which we 
shall henceforward call a+C we may point to the large number of Mts 
which Abercromby found himself compelled to class as ac. in wmch 
the constriction lay rather higher than in a and rather lower than in c. 
The series a, aC, C ts thus a continuous one. 

The second criterion which must be considered is that of dc^ration. 
Here again we find that types a and c form a compact group in distinction 
to type B. In general style tlie rich and often rather heavy ornamenta¬ 
tion of the first group Is contrasted wi th the simplicity amounting almost 
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n«. 1. TYPES OP RUUtfBlt pomitv* 


to poverty of the decoration found on beakers of type a. Whereas the 
former employ often on a targe scale such designs as negative and 
positive triangleSf hexagons, chevrons, lozenges, lattices, etc., the latter 
IS content for the most part with plain horizontal lines, occasionally 
enclosing oblique or cr^-cross hatching, with a rare use of the 
linear chevron and the triangle, together w'ith crude stab or finger-nail 
ornamentation. 

The evidence of the pots themselves therefore leads us to the 
conclusion that we are dealing with two main groups of pots, the a+c 
and the B. It must however be pointed out U)at small \rariations can 


*'nu type * b’ embmeca a miiUituide of wkdobt in form of which only one is 
■bown in the diagniin. Ait howievef partake of oertuA fumltmcals] <^mct«utici 
which jend some soit of unity to the group. 
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be noted in the c type of pot, which Abercroraby rather rashly perhaps 
ventured to describe as ‘ debased \ If we imagin e the group a+C as 
a continuum over the Biicish Isles we can note in the northern half a 
growing tendency for the constriction to move up nearer the rim, a 
tendency accompanied by certain departures in the method of decoration. 
Thus we may note a general tendency to a greater neatness, a toning 
down of the boldness seen in the south, together with the appearance 
of new motives such as that found rather unexpectedly on the pot from 
Bath road, Felixstowe/ but commonly in the East Riding of ’^rkshire 
and Scotland. We do not propose to enlarge upon these northern 
beakers, as we are mainly concerned with the arri'^ rather than with 
the sub^uent development of the beaker pottery. 

There is howev^ another line of enquiry which leads us to the 
same general condusion. If we consider the cultural objects associated 
directly with beaker pottery wc shall find further support for the belief 
that in the beaker invasion we have to trace two main currents. Perhaps 
the position can best be appredated by indicating in a table the grave- 
goods found with the two types of bc^er rrapectiveiy: 


Flint daggers 
Stone axe-hammers 
V-perforaied buttons 
Rivetted metal daggers 
Bracers .. 

Tanged metal daggers 
Flint arrowheads 


A plus c B Hybrid 

8 t I 

i : ; 

5 - - 

4 

- 4 - 

3 2 - 


It ts thus fairly dear that the grave-goods of the two groupe of pottery 
differed very matcnally. Apart from the flint barbed and tanged 
arrowheads which occur with both types, the prindpal objects found 
in the graves of the beaker im-aders separate themselves decisivdv 
into two groups corresponding mth the A-f-c and the b bcakera 
respectively. The clarity of the evidence b all the more amazing when 
wc consider that in many areas such as the Yorbhire Wolds imd the 
Wiltshire Downs the ^o of beaker are found inteniii,xed : indeed 
the remarkable way in which the two culture complexes can be dis- 
tmpshed almost mclin^ one to the beUef that there must have been 
a alight chronological difference m the date of their arrival. However 
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this may be it seeim dear that while we may associate the flint dagger » 
stone axe-hammer, button and ‘ pulley ring . and rivcited metal dagger 
specifically with the a+c group of beakers, we may regard the bracer, 
and the tanged metal dagger as traits of the b group. 

Now, if our assumption that the beaker ^Iture penetrated uus 
country in two distinct groups is correct, we might expect by plotting 
on the map the pots of either type to obtain some geographical confirma¬ 
tion since it is highly unlikely that the distribution of two distinct 
complexes would be identical. 'Tviming to our first map (fig. 3), which 
shows the distribution of the two groups respectively over England and 
Wales, certain glaring differences can be instantly noted ^ liius whereas 
the A+C type b found commorJy around the borders of the Fens, on 
the Derbya^re limestone, in Northumberland, South and Northwest 
Wales, the East Riding of Yorkshire, and on the Wiltshire Downs, the 
B type is found in any numbers only in the southeast of the country, 
notably on the Suffolk and Essex coasts, up the Tliames, in Kent, on 
the South Downs, and in southwest Hants, Dorset, and Wiltahire. 
Certain areas such as the Wiltshire Downs, and to a lesser degree the 
East Riding and the Thames Valley, show numbers of both types, but 
on the other liand the Derbyshire-Stafford group in which 16 out of 
1 3 b^ers* * are of the A-f C type, and the South Down* group, of which 
10 out of 11 are b beakers, are good instances of the discordant dis¬ 
tribution of the two types. Applying the magnifying glass in the 
second map (fig. 4) to the area enclctsed on the first, we can study this 
discord^cy in part of East Anglia at closer quaners. 'Fhe reason why 
the two groups have in this area remained fairly distinct is probably 
to be found m the barrier of forest-bearing boulder clay whicn crones 
the area diagonally. In this map an attempt has been made by shading 
vertically the clay forest lands, and Iioriaonially the areas now covered 

* A dagger wiu found at Lnckcttdgt, near Weft Overton, Wiltv, with e benkcr 
of the a group. Atth. Mag. XLiit, 39^-6. Th» urea is one in which both 

complexes ere found richly, and caw* of mtennixture might be expected. 

*"^6 foUotving *40 beakere twme from the area: Green Low, Alcr>p Moor; 
Smerrilt Moor ; Grind Low ; Iladdoti Field ; Bee Law ; Stiper Lovve, Brasf inguro 
Moor; MoluelOale; Ruiden ; Srakorllitl,Buxton ; DowcLStemdide; Minning 
Low; Blake Low. Caatem, Wctlon; Sianahope; Top Ijqw; hfousc Lour, Deqpdale. 

in (iddition tut) ‘ mongrel * brakeia have been recorded, bclongiag !■> Afccnxomby*k 
■ hybrid wiafit an '; Sranshope; (kwpel HiUnck. Cottle. 

*Tbe following u bcaketa ooRie from flic area : Citabury fa) ; Down* nonbcul 
of simtriwm ; Kingaton by tea ; Butiihairi; tVolatonbury; Devit'a Dyke; Palmer; 
Belletout, near Eaaiboomc ; Heathery Brow between Triacotribc and ^udinic. 

The aolitary A beaker wh fotmd at Telaoambe. 
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by alluvium to present a picture of the sort of vegetation natural to the 
area. In making any kind of menial picnire from this ihto however 
it must be remembered that areas such as the coastal strip olEsscx and 
southeast Suffolk, and the Fens, now covered witfi atloviumT were in 
the beaker period partly habitable areas, since we know that both 
Fens and the ^ex coast have sunk since beaker times, Imeresttng 
confirmation of this fact has recently come to light In the Cambridgeshire 
Fens, where a site occupied by people of beaker and early Bronze Age 
culture has been foiinn below present sea-level and under peai. In 
spite of this reservation however the control of the forest areas on 
beaker settlement seems to have been almost complete. Consequently 
invaders landing for instance on the fen-borders of the Wash w'oula 
have difficulty in reaching overland the Esses coast and we ©erra. 
For this reason the area is a good one for testing the hypothesis that in 
the beaker invasion w'C have to deal with a dual phenomenon. A 
glance at the map will show us that whereas the great majority of the 
^-^c pots come from the nordicm side of the boulder day barrier, the 
B beakers come almost entirely from the south side. 

A second geographical confirmation of our general hypothesis can 
be found in the study of the distribution of objects otlier than pottery 
know'n to belong to one or other of the two complexes. Thus if we 
lake the fiint d^ger, assigned to the a+ c group on the evidence of 
grave-finds, we snail see that its distribution tallies dosely with tlrat of 
A+C beakem and differs from that of b l>cakets. To illustrate this we 
can site the case of tlie limestone area of Derby and northeast Stafford¬ 
shire, in which i6 a-}-c and z mongrd beakers liave been found ; here 
no less than 7 flint daggers have been found. Tlie South Downs of 
Sussex how'cver, which produced 10 out of 11 s beakers, have yielded 
only one dagger—^and ihai a fragmeni^f certain provenance, tiiough 
the area is very rich in flint-work. Taking the area shown in our second 
map we find daggers plentiful round ilie edge of the Fens, the territory 
of the A+C b<^er3, and rare on tite Essex and Suffo^ coast. Or 
again we may consider the rivetted metal dagger of the type found with 
the Ad-c ^oup of beakers,* Whereas the Derbyshire and northeast 
Staffordslurc area yields no less than ig specimens, the South Downs 
have yielded none at all. Likewise in East Anglia the few examples 
that have been found all derive from the territory of the A*f C beaiccr. 
In passing we should like to hazard the suggestion that the rivetted 

* Dr Cyril Fox mid W. F. Gfitnc*, jirth. Cambr. i^aB, pp. 137-74. 
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meial dagger of beaker (('.s., with no defined mid-rib) is closely 
allied to the flint da^er of the same complex. The curiously obtuse 
point of many of the metal daggers resembles closely that of many of the 
flint examples.* As a third case we may talce tie v-perforated button 
of the A+C complex ; examples come from 5 separate burials in Derby¬ 
shire,* whereas none have been recorded from the South Downs. 
Finally we may note that whereas 3 axe-hammers of the type commonly 
associated w'ltli beakers of the a-|- c group have been found in Derbyshire, 
none arc known from the South Downs. 

The cumulative evidence thus derived from the study of the 
distribution of tlie pottery and of its associated objects confirms in no 
doubtful manner the conclusion to which we had been driven from a 
direct study of the pottety and grave-goods themselves. There seems 
no reason to doubt that the beaker culture of this country is 
made up of tw'o distinct complexes. Each of these complexes appears 
to have occupied different, tnough in places overlapping, areas. The 
B beakers appear to have reached us from the southeast; landings 
seem to have Been effected on the coasts of Dorset, Sussex, east Kent, 
Essex, and south Suffolk, while the Thames appears to have afforded 
a good means of entry; smaller groups rounded the Norfolk, coast 
and landed in the eastern comer of the Wash, while others seem to 
have reached the East Riding. The A+c group appears to Itavc entered 
in very large numbers by way of the W^ash as typical pots are found 
the whole way round the bordeia of the Fens ; another point of arrival 
seems to have been bv wav of die Humber as the pots are plentiful 
in the East Riding. '1 he Derbyshire group probably arrived bv way 
of the Trent. \VhethcT or not the Northumberland be^ers arrived 
overland or by sea direct is uncertain, iliough the fact that most of the 
pots are of Auercromby s tyj^ c, a development from type a, argues 
for the former. The probability that the south Welsh biakers came 
from East Anglia is suOTested as Dr Fox has shown* by the distribution 
of liandied beakers, which belong to the a+c group. More doubtful 
are the VViltshirc beakers, some of which belong from a npological 
point of riew to the earliest of their dass in the country. The view 
that they came overland via East Anglia is suggested by the general 
distribution, a wedge of b beakers shutting them off from the coast ; 
on the other hand both the beakers from the Isle of Wight are typical 

* Compsre ^ and 96 of th# British Muacijini Guide tq the Broase Age. 

* Nci Low i Owtem ; Buxton ; Gnspd llillocfc, Criwdalt; Dowel Stemdsle. 

* Dr Cjiil Fvx, WrrA. Cambr. 19*5, pp, 11-24. 
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^mplcs of the A-fC group. Crossings of the two complexes are to be 
found mostly near tlie M^cricsof the beaker penecradon, and monerel 

In genei^ egpi^aUy if we agree that the Wiltshire a+C beakera 
arrived via East Angha, we can say that the a+c groups re^hed us bv 
^ route than the b ^kers. Can Jt^ 3*S>inddence tfSt 
whereas the fomer brought with them a Nordic inventory of flint 
^ggere and holed axc- hammers, the latter used the west feurooean 
r* But it i, ,0 the vk,!Tt“ 

* "f Counlnes ihat wc must bok for the jun>pit»-ofr 

tok noted between uidlvidua) pots, e.f.s •»• besker from Feliistowf 
(B.A.P. €(4) and another from the ‘hiinebed' of Ealoo, Dccnlhe**. 

ftmrDmom,,- « Dnunsonox Moo 

■niamcs Valley uid wuib of: Undon bridae Oicfsei w i,-’ 

H^rn Home, Henley, Barn Eln^rf SionRcarli Hv u Woniscy, Ixfniian, 

Pemnu«h, ClmJnhirv U S^ “?'cr^’r C-«hiilton,Ma,deton^ 

IW Hiu, Uetoid». 

BrMilham, Ipswich, CheUiiBford Camhndge Fen, Hoilingfwld, 

Kelvedon fa), Bnmtm Gftat Bux2ard. Dumrrow, 

- Llincticii^ Ystnidvi^ltc, 

Eoglmd north of Tfoni: Blafcc'Low Matlock k-«..l„,a m* * , , 

Ncllier Low Chehnorion Green Low n’"’ Weiton, 

Irthington, Garton Slfl<i (2), Mid<lleEon-o«^,rfS!ll"^a 
Mcjor, Wooler. Wonilmme Moor Bun™ v ^ Wold, Sraenfl 

Holed Axes of Beaksb xtPt ^" 

'llunio Valley and south : ThUchet. l^irlMinpnt <!*,;» t j * . 

benge, Amesbiiry, Emt Kenntt. Bulfonl ' Lonebo. Avebuiy, Wood- 

Bist Anglia and am wiith of Trcnr; BlanlwcK Fl« Itm**-i. . . 

Wal« ; Camo, |^;^er. Tid«b aV Bettwi,. ^"bhestef, 

England nurtli of Trent; Spmalley. Slcdmere Rnrltr^' xi 1 

sNorthenden. Canon Slai Sunderland Sha Si" 

Carder Low. PamlJy Hay! Sleight*. Stainlondale. Pealt. Standlow. 


• R^roduced by pertuisBion of the Btitish Mmetim ” - 

Dr A. £. van Gilfcn. Tht HiiBeh^dt m ^Ae AVtArrAnnA nl , c o 
to the author Dr Rudolf Swmpfijw, remarlcd on tJw^t^^liflblS’ ®'' 

on peg, ,3 rf hi. b«* • Dk, JussncolUfedB, Kullu,^ wSiSJw. 
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Beads from Nineveh 

by Horace C. Beck 

O NE of the most importani finds made during fast (1939-30) 
season's excavation at Nineveh, is the coliccdon of beads from 
’what Dr Campbell Thompson, the Director, calls tlie bead- 
layer. Thb layer was about 6 feet thick and situated at a depth of 
from 27 to 33 feet below the surface on a pordon of the site called 
A and B. In ad^tion, some other beads were found at lesser depths 
on the part of the site called 11, which 1 think I can show are very 
closely connected with those from the bead-layer. 

How such a large number of beads came to be collected together 
here it is difficult to explain. As they were found in what appear to 
be the bed of a small rivulet they may have been washed down,' The 
lie of the land at this point makes it probable, hut if so they must have 
been waslicd out from a large cache at a period when thw were very 
mu<i stronger than today. In their present condition a few minutes 
rolling in a stream would disintegrate most of the faience beads. 
Possibly they came From the remains of a bead factoir, and the fact 
that a number of pieces of slag have been found tends to make thb 
theory plausible. 

The beads consist mostly of faience and shell, cither complete 
shells or worked portions, but there is abo a considerable nrunber 
of stone ones, the most numerous of vrhich are of gypsum. 

There are several varieties of faience, most of which are in a very 
bad state of preservation. The core was usually black but in some 
it is a rather dirty white. In one case the core nearest to the 
glaae b white, whilst that nearest the perforation is black (t). The 
glaze, which is very opaque, was originally white, green, blue, red, 
and black. The white glaze was sometimes on a white core and 
sometimes on a black one. Mixed with these were some small, 
better preserved, pale blue faience beads (2) which are identical with 
some beads from 11.19 and H. * 5 - 

'The nraull of A fuiThrr aeasonk excavation maka it mdler doubtful if there vru 
an actual rivulet, but the fact that the bcad 4 iiyeF was at the bottom of a slope vmubl 
render it exucmely muddy En times of rain. 
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«ph*rical (srSfwf 4)“wwne''(lISS'" ^"3^ 
tnaiiCTlar (8), square, aid rectaniular ^7. 4i), also 

There are, however [hr» f3I- f9)- 
pcndaois of great interea!. Firai1S'’Sri""*' ‘>'P” 

These are made by inserting a larae ni«.u tooiJi pendants fro), 
aomewhat resembling a fang “ P>‘«« »( faieiS 

» made. p. quati Si wa^eov«tJ"-‘r‘‘‘’?^« ausnenstan 
whole was heated to a great reJ~™Z. then the 

and pr,du« a sort of fire polish «'>« faience 

'*'®®',’*ave been found andT^n'i aonsideiable 

li-a faiinee oar.Tj32!l?,“T^“ >*' 



«p««nt .«.r ThriiTcrSL'>?'f»'» 

“Mesopotamia iswrTiS™" ‘i>a wearing 

Thn human teeth h^vc been ^ know of no 

Thompson found a crocodile’s tooiW-a j Or CanipbcJ) 

V\ooHey has found two large carnivir/r?^"* i*®* ^"d Mr 6. L. 

^.^8>Tti ctocodile, liyaena at Ur. 

worn but iiauaily after were occasionativ 

aomtals- treth wire fS„“ iE^rfe'- 'f ^“™P* ^reriai 
and untd Roman umes. It Was Aungnacian period 

teeth, and, although they have Wn «ntt8Ual to wear human 

Sr^” "SS; I: 

Si S'St^i'd."*"- «“S«?o7rio'Ci f - 

.re rn demand «"“es where porcelain copT« 

in some f<>‘™''of magii."’ThwrceSl''h' *' “plMiation may rest 
m diiferpt eoantries a belief thil* «ustcd at many pirinds 

P^son If the sorcerer has his teeth "« »<>rked igiinsl a 

name, but It IS not easy to see hou’thets K* ’ *rad parmgs or even his 

fZI,'*”".” '‘01«d >0 d^retmr"iidlii 

from people or perhaps from toothacbeli?® P.™»«>ion—possibly 

oy wearing them. At thi 
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pr^ent day, in some countries, the wearing of a portion of an animal 
13 frequently supposed to be a protection from attack by the animal, 
and to give the wearer some of the strength of the animal itself. 

The second variety of new faience beads are tlie bicolour inverted 
drop pendant (ii). Th^ pendants, which have the upper and 
lower of different colours, are nor merely glazed with a different 
colour but the cores of the two pans are made of quite different 
maten^ and the two pam arc very liable to become separated. 

The upper pan, which is perforated, is almost always black. 
W'hilst the l^er part has a white or colourless core. This part was 
gla^d tn different colours, and, although in mc^t cases the glaze has 
entirely disappeared, there are sufficient remains to show that whilst 
some were red others were yellow and blue. Beads of this shape 
but of uniform colour have been found at Ur. but they have not v« 
been aceturately dated. ^ ^ 

The thirf new variety of faience beads are the crumb beads 
j rh«^, with one exception, are cither oblate or spherical, 
fact that^ey are this sliape is one of the ways in which they 
^er from the Egyptian. The krge size grains, now very loosely 

u bcad'than the 

crumbs on the Egyptian beads, and consequently give them a different 

appearance Most have a dark core, but a few have a bght one, and 
there is still a trace of colour left on some which shows that they 
must ongmally have b<^ red and blue. There is one barrel shaped 

Egyptian, but in aD otW 

very interesting 

(14J, a form previously found chiefly in China, though a sinEte 
yeamcn m noble serpetilme ha.s been found in prcdynastic Egylt 
1 here are many gadi^ned beads, both the oblat? melon form I1O 
and ihe barrel-shaped (16) ; most of them have 8 or more gadroons.’ 
but there are fragments that show that some barrel-shaped ones had 
four ^at^ns hke the beads from the Aegean. string of 

brMr‘‘wbI,U™°rt^ 'hT >■“ found 

Some of the beads are segmented: both cylinders (17 =61 and 

ir^i" ^ ^ound them ^9). 

and occasionally the surface is granulated, ^ 
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One specimen in white faience (so) has a broad band of black 
making a zone round it, w'hiist another bead (ai)', also of wliite 
faience, has a black chevron with t^o crests vejy boldly shown. 
(This bead was found in 0. lo but is evidently allied to some of the 
beads in the bead-layer). A few' multi^tubukir beads (22) in black 
faience were evidently used as spacers. 

Amongst the amulets, the most frequent are little faience ducks. 
They generally have black cores and some still show traces of blue 
glaze. These are similar in shape to some found at Ur, but the 
latter are in white faience. These Ur ducks are not dated but are 
probably before 2200 bx. 

Several specimens of a new- faience amulet were found (23) 
which possibly represent a beetle ; also a very fine jug or ^'ase amulet 
(24) which b perforated through the centre, in this way sU^esting 
that it was strung on a terminal string like some of the large beads 
at Ur. 

A faience button (ac) has been found in this layer. It appears 
to be of an early type of faience, and to have been subjected to a great 
heat as there are so many bubbles in the glaze. This is a new type 
of button and much neater than the plaster of parts buttons found 
both last year and this. 

A certain number of small blue to while hard faience beads 
were found (2). These are of interest as they are identical with a 
number found together at h. 19 in circumstances which date them 
with fair certainty to the prehistoric period. They show some 
similarity to faience beads discovered at Ur, of which one or two 
came from the royal graves, A section shows that the mterior is 
very friable. 

■ After the faience, the most numerous beads were of shell. Most 
of the shells were worn complete simply by cutting a hole so as to 
thread them. In addition to the complete shells were a number of 
amulets cut from shell. 

The complete shells pierced to wear on necklaces are of many 
varieties. The olive, dental!um and pusiostoma shells are the most 
numerous. Cowry shells are rare, and when found are usually of 
large size {cyprata lurida, t.). The little money cowry {cypraea 


*Anutlief with a bkek sonea (26) and in mucli (wttcf condition tlun usual was 
found S( Aia, but evidtmty belongs to the hcad-liyfr. 
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Monrfa) h not fouful. Mr J. R, de B. Tomlin, of the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, has identified the following varieties. 

From the Indo-Pacific or Indian Ocean :— 

OUva bulhosa, Bolton, very common ; Dentaiium oetar^uhtum, 
Don, very common; Strombus mauritianus, l, common; Conus 
musics, Brug„ common ; Mitra iiterata, Lam. ; Neritu poHta, l ; 
Pusiostma mendicaria, t, very common; PotamiJes dfigulaius^ 
Gmclin, ' 


From the Mediterranean Sea 

Columbella rustica^ L ; Cypraea lurida, l ; Cypraea spurka^ t; 
Nassimus gibbomlus^ t; Conus mediterraneus, Brug., common ; 
Cardita antiquaia, L; Glytymerts violacescens^ Lam.; Osilinus 
fH^ormir, Salts. 


From the local fresh water ; Melanopm costata, 01 . 

The shells from the Indo-Pacific and Indian oceans probably 
came by way of the Persian Gulf, and these represent far the greater 
number of specimens. 

Of tlte articles cut from shell, the most numerous are plain rings 
of which over 50 were found. Similar rings were found in consider¬ 
able numbers at Ur. The shell pendants were mostly sharply point^ 
and represented some form of tool or pick (ay); they vary from o c 
to 0.75 inches in length, a'here are also a few drop-pendants if 
various forms (aS. 29, 30, 54). A curious variant is 31. One 
pendant seems to represent a tooth (32), but this may be accidental 

There is a fine shell amulet (33) possibly representing a beetle f?), 
and a large j^ece of shell pierced at one end which may represent a 
claw (34). There is also a portion of a large shell amulet representtne 
the hind quarters of a running animal, possibly a horse. This speci¬ 
men was not actually found m the bead-layer but in g 13 so it mav 
not belong to the same period. ^ ^ 

c • n shells are blackened, I believe arti- 

ficialtv and by ni^ of iron. How this was done is not yet known, 
but the method has been earned on from an mremety early date, 
ha^jing been applied to a brge nm„bcr of ostrich shell beads found 
m Kenya by Mr L S. B, Le^ey, who believes that they date to the 
Aun^cian penod. Scarcely any ostrich shell beads have been 
found here, and no blackened ones. An artificially blackened ostrich 
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shell bead has been found in Palestine but not vet in Egypt, although 
some blackened sea shells have been found there amongst heads of 
the early dynasties. The rareness of ostrich shell beads at Nineveh 
IS peculiar, as several pieces of ostrich shell have been found. There 
are, however, disc beads of sea shell and mother of pearl, and parts 
of two 1^ mo^er of pearl rings (35) and a broken mother of pearl 
cogwh^t bead (55) have been found. 

Five very^fine stone amulets were found ; they are all of the 
varte^. The krg^l, a^ut two inches long* appears to have 
^en ongmally a double bull amulet (36). At some time, one head 
baM broken, it has been ground down to its present shape. A 
1 ^^1 inebes acroaa, is a perfect spedmen of the 

double bull amulet (37J. Another and smaller amulet {38) appears 
to represent a goat. The fact that the band round the Ksc of the 
n^is repeated round the rump, and the conventional arrangement 
of the legs make it probable that this was originally a double-headed 
amidet. Another amulet swms to represent a bear (30). From the 

probable tlvat it could 
ha>c be^ douWe-headed, The other amulet brought back seems to 
be meant for a bear or else some ammal such as a marmot (40). This 
certain y hto not been double-headed at any time, and the method 
of treating the eye and head 13 decidedly superior to the others 

.f (fO, a typical Jrop form similar to some 

of a stone toggle (59} have been found. 

^ bmestone barref-beads. Two are decorated 

Period 

( 4 ^» 43 . H)f out of these has the circle and flat cross-section that 1= 
frequently fo^d m Mesopotamia but very rare elsewhere. Anoilier 
of them which is not engraved is a tabular barrel (ael 

1 he stone beads are not at all numerous and most of them are 
of pink or white gypsum and are auile small. They have a pillar 

The material is sulphate of lime and is the true ahhacter A 

i C*che!“™' « c^bonatc 5f limi 

Wha believed It, bf^a moulded button was found tot year 
and another this year, and the question as to whether these 
we cut out or moulded becontea of some imerSt ^rUr M? 
WooUey has this year found a number of alabaster vases which are 
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completely out of shape and have concretions on the sides and are 
very similar in appearance to the gypsum beads. A microsoopic 
examination of a section through a bead shows an extremely pure 
material much purer than that found in the sections of the buttons. 
There appear to be parts where, due to pressure and moisture, the 
bead has broken and cemented itself together again. Also there arc 
no traces of bubbles like those found in the button last year. With 
tlie exception of the parts W'hich appear to have cemented again, the 
bead section is so homogeneous that I think it is fairly certain that it 
was cut from the solid and not moulded. On the other hand the 
section of the button shows some relatively large pieces of what 
look like natural gypsum surrounded by a muen Imer crystalline 
structure. 

In addition to one larger gypsum bead (63) a small pendant (46} 
has been found. 

A few lapis beads were all small ; the most interesting was a 
minute tabular biconc with comer perforation (47). On one of the 
main surfaces k a very well executed design of a spot with hvo con- 
centric circles. Some were small bicones like those Mr Woolley has 
found in such quantities in the royal graves at Ur. 

Amongst the other stone beads may be mentioned a fine moderate 
sized barrel bead of sard with double cone perforation, evidently 
early ; a black bard stone triangular barrel, very roughly made and 
possibly cut from a natural pebble ; a long squared cylinder (48) 
tn black steatite 2,3 inches long; a cylinder of the same material 1.3 
inches long, and a black annular bead of the same material (fia) simiJar 
to those found in the Aegean. 

Two very unusual beads were made of bitumen mounted on 
thin copper or bronze rubes {49)- These w^ere long barrel beads 
and very fragile. A cylinder bead (50) is also made of a similar 
material, hut it does not seem to have a central tube. 

One or two very corroded metal beads were found in this layer. 
The largest was a bicone and is apparently made of silver or lead ; 
owing to the low specific gravity it is prooabiy the former (51J'. It 
may have a core ol bitumen like many of the gold and silver oeads 
from Mesopotamia, but it is difficult to say wltliout breaking it open. 

In the same layer where these beads were found, a certain number 
of articles of a later date were also discovered. These included a bit 
of a green glass vessel of a ty^ie common in Roman times, a portion of 
a glass bracelet which may Itc Greek, and a very fine glass eyebead (52) 
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which may have been made any time between looo and 500 a.c. 
Glass unfortunately corrodes so badly in the soil that only the slightest 
traces are sometim® found ; but enough fragments have been found 
to show that several other types of glass beads were there although 
it is not possible to date them with any accuracy. 

It is interesting to note that no blue frit beads or cyprofo 
(the money cowry) were found in thi* layer. 


In considering the dating of the main collection of beads from 
the bead*layer the following facts indicate an early date:— 

(i) A string of faience gadrooned beads, identical with those 
in the bead-layer ^ has been found by Mr Woolley in the earliest period 
of the royal graves at Ur. 

(4) A black faience cylinder bead, a black faience mullitubular 
l«ad, and a pale coloured cylinder bead identical with those from 
the bead-layer, have been found by Mr WooUey in tlic Jamdat Nasr 
period at Ur. 

{3) small green blue to white faience beads found by Dr 
Campbril Thompson at H. 19 in a pot which he defmitelv dates to 
th^ pr^histonc period, coeval with the upturned bowls, are identical 
with 3 num^r of beads from the bead-layer. These are also made 
of a material which is very similar to that used to make the rare blue 
raience beads found m the royal tombs at Ur. 

(4)_ f^he gypsum beads from the bead-layer which have warped 
are ^lar m appearance to the warped vases found by Mr Woolley 
m the Jamdat Naar penod remains at Ur, j j 

lim^lone beads and probably some other stone 
beads belong to the Jamdat Nasr period, 

(53) is identical in technique and 

pit 

’.Jti presumed early site) are identical 

Although some of these points in themselves may be of little 
importance, s^eral very striking, and taken altogether they 
co^^^ncc me that the beads ^e very early, at any rate as early as thl 
royal graves at Ur, and possibly earlier. Ihere are ivide differen^^ 
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of opinion amongst archaeologists as to the date of these early sites, 
but I think it is safe to say that the beads are not more recent than 
2900 i.c. 

An exatnination of the plan and elevation of the ^und where 
Dr Campbell Thomp^ has been excavating makes it possible to 
propound a very plausible theory as to how these beads arnved in the 
bead-layer. This layer lies at the bonom of a hill. Near the summit 
of this hill, on site h, are a number of apparently undisturbed remains 
of prehistoric date. Some of them are as near the surface as h. 12, 
whilst at H. 15, and H. 19 are blue faience beads identic^ with those 
in the bead-J^< 5 f. In the 7th century b.c, this hill was cut into and 
a wall erected alonp it,^ The theory is, that originally these beads 
were amongst prehistoric remains near the top of th i s hill, anH t h a t 
at some time, either during or before the bunding of this wall, the 
earth pontainiog the beads was disturbed and they were washed or 
rolled down the slope into the rivulet or marsh at the bottom. 
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Saxon and Norman Sculpture in Durham 

by G. Baldwin Brown 

Ptafettdr Erntritut of Pint Art, Edininagh UttioertHy 

W HEN one phase of decorative art for reasons historical, 
social, or religious, passes out of existence and is succeeded 
by another, there generally occurs what is technically termed 
an * overlap This Is so common that it is often accepted without 
consideration as universal, and the expression * Saxo-Notman 
overlap' is em|>loyed with reference to architecture of early twelfth 
century where it has validity, but also to decorative sculpture where 
h poss^es no solid ground or meaning, Saxon stone carving 
is on different lines from Norman and the two do not coalesce, the 
Norman enriched tympanum carrying the Norman art, tiie free¬ 
standing carved cross the Saxon art. The above must be left for 
the moment as a statement which ivlll later on receive its due 
explanation support, but the subject of the present brief paper b 
germane to it. 

It so happens that we possess datable specimens of late Saxon 
and early Norman sculpture in the shape of carved Iicads belonging 
to Saxon crosses that stood on the future site of the Norman Chapter 
House of Durham Cathedral and may be dated early in the eleventh 
centurv, and Norman enriched capitals of columns in the early Castle 
Chapel that can be placed in date before the year i loo. This early 
Norman chapel, which b of course quite apan from the Caihedrd, 
b involved in the extensive works of preservation going on in the 
Palace-Castle, and the Clerk of Works in charge b Mr C. Singe, who 
unites with a genuine scholarly interest in old work expert still with 
the camera. At the suggestion of the writer he has taken a series of 
views of the ^pltals of the Cliapel columns, among the first examples 
of Norman decorative sculpture tn England. These photographs 
are reproduced here, not on account of any beauty to which thw may 
lay claim, but as interesting hbtorical documents. They are ac¬ 
companied by a few explanatory notes. As a piece of Saxon work 
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for comparisca there has been added a view of the best preserved 
example of the Chapter House crosss-headst which are more or less 
contemporary in date but in quite a different style of work. With 
the Normans the architectonic sense and the spirit of system are 
supreme, while the Saxon fancy, as evidenced on the early Sceatta 
coins, is far more inventive and lively. 


There are in the Chapel sijc columns supporting the vaulted 
roof, in two row's of three in each, a north and a south row. T^e 
southwest column is numbered i, the middle one in the south row 
is 2 , and the southeast column on the altar steps is 3. In the other 
row number 4 is the northwest column and numbers 5 and 6 follow 
towards the east. Each of the six capitals would provide four views, 
but the five specimens out of the possible twenty-four are quite 
sufficient to give an idea of the design and execution of the work 
which is carried out in stone. The photographs are arranged in 
numerical order according to the scheme just given, 

Plate I, NiV comer of number 2. Two quadrupeds, one on the 
west the other on the north face of the cap, have their heads joined 
together at the comer and take the place of a volute. Most of the 
surface of the cap is covered with irregular ‘ chip-carving ‘ in stone, 
showing the beginning of ivhat became systematized into the * star * 
patterns, etc,, of the twelfth century, 

Plate 2, SE corner of no, 3, At each corner there is a grotesque 
humim figure with the large head boldly and skilfully modelled, and 
it \s charactcriatically Norman to note that the head is so treated 
as to correspond in general form to the carved volutes of the capitals 
as a whole. This ts Nornian ' system in operation. On all the caps 
the middle spaces between the volutes or other comer ornaments are 
occupied with some ornamental motives, most generally by very stiff 
and rormal conventionaJ foliage. Under these sprays we find often, 
as here on no. 3, a human mask. 

Plate 3, sw comer of no. 6. This cap is more severely archi¬ 
tectural than most of the others. There is at each comer a volute, 
and this, with the other similar comer volutes, gives us the character- 
isitc difference between Nonnan and Saxon work. No Saxon carver 
could have given his architectural member so clear and firmly modelled 
3 shape, just as no Norman could give such liveliness and grace to 
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hits of foliage or w animaJa ss came natui^y to the Saxon. Here 
on no. 6 the middle apace on the south has^ above, a conventional 
spray, and, below, a flat and ugly human mask, A aimilar head on 
the western face is far better* It has an open mouth with tongue 
showing and a beard. There are two small horns on the forehead 
and cars pricked up above. 

Plate 4, N£ comer of no. 5. Here are better and less Saxonic 
volutes than we find anywhere else. The tameness and want of 
grace in the foliage sprays on the middle spaces will be apparent. 

Plate 5, NW comer of no. 4. The western face of this cap is 
occupied with an ambitiously designed ouadnipcd who stands fadng 
south. The body is treated with incised aiagonals, evidently suggested 
by the stones set lozenge-fashion on so many pieces of Norman 
walling. The head is furnished with stag’s homs, and under its 
snout there appears to be exouthing a human figure facing south 
with a huddled up creature south of it. 

Plate 6, Saxon cross-head from the foundations of the Chapter 
House, 

This is one of four cross-heads of the latest Saxon period, pretty 
surely within half-a-century of the early Norman caps, and shows, 
not ruder, but more fanciful and irregular, work. In the central 
round die Agnus Dei, with right forefoot on a sacred book, and very 
fair proportions, possesses life and animation, lliis centml figure 
is surrounded by the Evangelists—Luke and Mark on the side—aims 
in the form of human bodies with the symbolic animals’ heads, and 
with lions feet under Mark (sinister slde^, Matthew is represented 
by the Angel above, while for St. John we must look to the back of 
the topmost arm (not shown here) where is a fairly successful eagle. 
What die carver meant by all his quaint details it is not possible to say, 
but the contrast that the tvork presents to that of the Norman designer 
is most significant of the difference lietween the two ans. 
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Cerdic and the Cloven Way 

by O. G. S* * Crawfoud 

E ngland Es an Anglo-Saxon countiy. Most of its pr^nt 
inhabitants are at least in part descended from Teutons who 
came over here hrem Scandinavia and Germany, The history of 
these invasions must therefore be of interest to all EngUsh-spea^ng 
people; and fresh evidence deserves earlj publication. 

In the following essay I shall discuss only the arrival of Cerdic 
and Cynric and their followers—on what portion of the coast did they 
land, and by what route did they reach the Up^c Tham^, where later 
they established the nucleus of a kingdom f This is one of the most 
comroversial problems of early English history ; it is sdll unsolved and 
students have to decide between &ee possible routes. According to 
the only surviving historical account they landed somewhere on the 
south coast under the leadership of Cerdic and Cynric, and fought 
their way northwards through Wiltshire, Accord^ to Mr Leeds, 
who rejects the Chronicle account and bases his argument upon 
archaeological evidence, they landed on the shores of the Wash and 
advanced southwestwards dong the Icknietd Way.‘ According to 
others they sailed up die estuary of die Thames, and settled on its banks. 

I do oot propose to discuss the respective merits of these routes. 
It will be easier to do so after the completion of die map of Anglo> 
Saxon Eritain (450-S50) which is now being onnpiled at the Ordnance 
Survey. I shalir assume that the facts related oy the Chronicle did 
acti^Iy occur, t shall hold a brief for the Chronicle, and attempt to 
reconcile it with the facts of topography. No hann is done by such 
special pleading if the advocate is prepared (as in this case he is) to 
accept whatever verdict the jury may fmd. 

The facts are well-known and will be found in the text-books^; 
but a summary statement may be useful for reference :— 

495 Cerdic and lus son Cmric bnded at Cerdlces ora and fought 
with the Britons on the same day. 


^ Wot Ssicn Eavoftton jmd the Icknield Wey July 19x5, x, 97~|09. 

*Sueb tor example ax PmfessOr M. Chadwt^'s Or^it tkf ^ Naliott 

(Cambridge. 1907) where rit these matters are fully discussed. 
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508 Cer<yc and Cynric killed Natan Icod, a British king, and the 
district was called Natan Icali afterwards as far as Ocrdiccs 
ford, 

514 The West Saxons landed at Ccrdices ora, Sttif and Wihtsar 
defeated the Britons, 

519 Ccrdic and Cynric began to reign, and in the same year 
fought against the Britons at Ccrdices ford. 

527 Cerdic and Cynric fought against the Britons at Cerdices leah. 

530 Cerdic and Cynric captured the Isle of Wight, and killed 
some men at Wihtgares burh. 

534 Wight had been given to Stuf 

and Wihtgar by their relations (nefan) Cerdic and Cynric. 

544 Wihtgar died and was buried at Wihtgaia burh. 

552 Cynric defeat^ the Britons at Searo burh. 

556 Cvnric and bis son Ccawlin fought against the Britons at 
Benin burh. 

560 Ccawlin succeeded to the throne of Wessex. 


It is plain that these events began somewhere on the coast of 
Hampshire. Though few of the places mentioned can be identihed 
wthcer^nty, there are enough to indicate the locality. Cerdices 
ford IS said by Ethelwerd* * to be on the Avon and can safely be identified 
with Charfoid, between Salisbury and Fordingbridge. {The exact 
topography of the fords there is dealt with below). Searo burh is Old 
Sa^ ^ Bcfm burh ia Barbury Castle on the Marlborough Downs - 
Wilitgam burh is Carisbroofee Castle*; and Wiht is of cou^e the Ljle 
of Wight, 

The key of ^e opening campaign is Ccrdices ora, and unfortunately 
the site of this IS unknown. It must be somewhere betivecn Christ- 
^urch and Pommoiiih and it is very unlikely to have been in the 
immolate neighbourhood of either of these two places If Cerdic and 
Cynric landed at or near Christchurch and advanced up the Avon 
Vsdley-and that is the only po^ible direction to take-they^would have 
Iwd to cr^ the Avon at For^gbridge ; for north of this place the 
steep eastern sides of the vall^ abut right on the river anJ prevent 
passage along dial side. Further advance xvould liave to have been 


* Afvnmmln Huionca BriiamdcQ (Record Commission, iS+S), 503. 

* Sc* ao-ie I, end^ p. 457* ^ 
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then as now, along the western side. The battle would then fiave been 
at Fordingbridge rather than at Charford. 

On the other hand, it is most improbable that they would Iiave 
landed anvwhere east of the Test, for in that event they would surely 
have spread northwards into Hampshire ratlxer than northwesnvards 
into Wiltshire, Cakhot is topographically possible, but the futme h^a 
no connexion with Cerdices ora,* * Indications point to a site somewhere 
on the western shore of Southampton Water, near its htad ; and for 
reasons which wOl be evident later I should place Cerdices om at Tort on. 
This is the natural haven of ships coming from the east, if they enter 
Southampton Water ; there are no harbours between it and Calshot, 
and indeed CaJshot is hardly a harbour at all. Toiton is still 
used by quite big ships, and within living memory it was quite a busy 
port. 11 IS at the head of Southampton Water, and they ivould naturally 
penetrate as far inland by water as they could. Another argument in 
ha favour is the statement that the district between Cerdices ora and 
Cerdices ford was called Natan leali. For immediately to the west of 
Totton is a low-lying district called Netlcy Marsh, and the early fonna 
are consistent with a derivation from Natan leah,* The old name 
of the mysterious earthwork at Downton was Nettlebury; but we must, 
in the a^^ce of anv early forms, resist the temptation to connect it 
eimotogically with'Nata; for a form. Natan byrig would have 
become NaiebufV' or Netebuty, and the more obvious explanation of 

Nettlebury is better. . , , ^ l u i 

Cerdices ieah is to be looked for west of the Avon, for the battle 

there occurred after that at Cerdices ford. 

If, then, the Chronicle is to be trusted, and if these sdentificationa 


* Eitriv fomii KC Cel™ on {980): Calcheahourd {13+0 ?): Calsherdca (iSjO): 
■Olihlmre, oommiuiely C&wahot' (Leland): Caishord (State Papers, Eiiz.). ThesuJfii 
jUfvivei b Ower Lake, applied to the creek beliind the ahingle-spil. ITienameaecm* lO 
miam ‘ chalk shore *i referriag perhaps tn the place where chalk wai disembaiked bf 
nianurinj! the barroi sandy and gravelly wil. Watcr-tranaptirt would be tiaed Tor aueh 
heavy eonds, there are source* near the sen at PertJtdowB (I’sulsgcove) uad Pan Dawn, 
Shide, lile of Wight* Chalk U still used for marling at Nursling. 

* Early lormi of Nclley Manth are Naldqe’ [t248}, Netele (1256), Nutale (1316), 
Nalele (1337)' Nedey Marsh lie* south of Tatehhuiy Mount and west of Bcarsltme 
End (»«P- 4Sh). Prttfessar Mawer, tw whom f am indebted for these farm*, 
thinla that the name Netley (Marsh) 'may well go hack to OE NatMi leah'. ITve present 
apellinE may be due » the infiuesux of Nrtley Abbey near, whose early forma (Lctdie, 
Utalie) rule out ideiuifiotioti with Natan l«h. For Nettlebury sec Hey wood Sumner, 
Earthaorkt cf tht Neoi Fcrtit, p. 96. 
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of places are correct, even if only approximately, we must conclude that 
the invaders led by Cerdlc and Cynnc landed on the coast of Hampshire 
and gradually spread northwards into w'hat became kter the kingdom 
of Wessex. And now a word must be said about the Jutes, 

The Jutes were a Teutonic tribe that migrated fmm Jutland and 
settled in Southern Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, Another branch 
of the same tribe occupied Kent. Bede is our authority for these factSi 
which he states explicitly; but his statements are conErmed by archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. The cemeteries of the pagan period at Brockbridge 
near Dtoxford in the Meon Valley and at three places in the Isle of 
Wight have all yielded grave-poods which, in the opinion of experts, 
have affinities with the Kentish rather than any other culture-area. 
Jutkh elements have even been suspected at Hamham Hill near 
Salisbury where an important cemetery was excavated in 1852,’ It is 
certain, however, that the Jutes occupied the whole of Southern 
Hampshire. That it included Bishop's Stoke (Eastleigh) Is proved by 
the old name of this place Act Ytmg Stoce (aj 3, 960), as already 
pointed out by Dr Grundy,* * The place Ad Lapidem* was in it ; and 
this, w'hcther to be identified with Stoneham or elsewhere, cannot in 
any case have been far from Redbridge, The old name of the New 
Forest, Ytene, contains the same word.^® 

Now according to Asser, Stuf and Wihtgar were Jutes. Speaking 
of Oslac, Alfred’s maternal grandfather, ^er says : ‘ Qui Oslac 
Gothus erat natjpne ortus enim crai de Gothis et Jutis,^' de seminc 
scilicet Stuf et Wihtgar.’^* This is quite a definite statement diat 
Snif and Wihtgar veert Jutes ; and if they were, then their ‘ relations ’ 
Cerdic and Cynric must surely have been Jutes also, 

VVhat then lias become of the * West Saxons ’ led by Cerdic and 
Cynric, and of that othtt mysterious body of ' West Saxons ^ which 
landed at Cerdioes ora in i;r^? Is it not obvious that a landing of 
West Saxons is an impossibility ? The West Saxons were so called 
because their chief territory, on the Upper 'Thames and Thame, lay 
to the west of that held by the East Saxons, It was a icrriiorid distiiic- 
tion, and could not possibly have been applied to them before they 

» Arehiuotogut, si3tv, 259.475. 

* Arch, Jpurti^r t-TSvm, iia, 

* cb. tv, $16. 

Florence of Wgre«ter, «t. Thoffw, ii, 44, 45, StcTauwn, At*ir, t68. 

u The confittion of Go tbs oad Jotes is, acTOrditig w Stevenaon, purely t verbdone. 

“ Ed. by SievcHMti, p, 4. 
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cerdic and the cloven way 

sctlicd in this particular region. Consequently, when the Chronicle 
slates that Cerdic and Cynric became rulers of the West Saxons in 
etg before their subjects had crossed the Avon, it is using language 

which is quite irreconcilable with the facts. , j 

It may, however, be urged that the term Saxon wte 

proleptically by the Qth century compiler of the Chronicle , 
anpl^is is on * Saxon ’ rather than on the ^ W(st . wbeh 
attached to them in later times; and that when Cerdic is d^enbed 
fsub anno as the * first king of the West Saxo^ , all that is meant 
is that he wm ancestor of the kings of the later West Saxon dytmsw, 
S,a\ is of the kings of Wessex, There still, however, 
difficult that the founders of the West Saxon d>-nast>’ should have 
cime Sim the prmdnce of the Jutes. May wc not overcome U by 
StoLiw the bti^d word Gewissae ? Bede states ^tegoncally that 
the Gewissae and West Saxons were the same,i* that the one was 
mcn^ an alternative name for the other. Gcivissae me^s allies, and 
SS to imply a confederacy of tribes. May not a Jm^h army have 
advanced, as the Chronicle describes, through \Viltshii^ and have 
Ler imposed itself upon the inhabitant of the Upper Th^es and 
Thame %o—«x hvpothesi archaeobgicon—were alr^dy Saxons ? 
SucTa state^fSfaifo is not necessarily inconsistent with the presence 
(betw^cen 556 and 571) of an as yet unsubdued British king as near as 

^‘'T^'^s%uppose, then, that Cerdic and Cynric were Jutes who led 
TMtth (irtnvfrom south Hampshire northwards through Wessex, and 
sulS^ores^SUcd aWo™ .here The buU rfthc m- 
habitants may already have been Saxons who had reached the Upper 
Thames region by other routes, or they may have been Bntons, If, as 
Mr Leed^ainti^, they were Saxons who had come along the Icknteld 
WavIrSi the Fen shores, certain resemblances betw-een the ^lal 
Struve of Saxons and AngUans become more easily explicable. 
Wc are not obUged to produce archaeologicd evidence of Jutes m this 
region, since they may never have entered it in large numbers. 

»Bk. in, ch. 7. , ~ , 

M If (be »rclu«li>»c*l evidence u valid it folbws that either the Outimcle dam 

moat be ^ng. or ita factoid it was Saxon*, wbe w«e wnnuefcd 

moM be ^ ^ ^ ^ „jiaity of the arch«oJog.eal evidence; 1 

“eSy assume, for purpose* of ugumeiu, (hat it may be oiuect. 

i* Chadwtek, CJn^oi ttatkmt chapter rr. 
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The Cloven Way^* 

We have seen that Cerdic landed at Cerdiccs ora, which 1 suggested 
was at Totton, and that later he crossed the Avon at CharforU. I 
tiuok it b possible to identify the exact route he followed. 

Dr Gnindy’^* haa established the fact tliat Saxon anntes invariably 
followed important highways, generally ndgeways ; and that in 
consequence the sites of battle-fields are to he looked for along such 
roads. It was indeed for this reason that iliey were called * here-patha* 
f/fCT'e=an army). Only along such roads could a large tx>dy of men 
nave moved in those daj's without becoming ‘ entangled in tlie land 
It b unnecessary to enlarge upon ihb fact, which must be obvious to 
students of hbtory and topography. Now it so happens that an old 
road (for the rnost part dbused and forgotten) can be traced without a 
break from Totton, along the northern skirts of the New forest to 
Charford, and thence across the Avon to Old Sarum. It b not, like 
some such, a mere hgment of the map'-readerV unagination ; it can 
actually be seen today, in the form of deeply-cut trenches or trafitc- 
ruts, produced by the combined action of use and weather. It was 
this feature which gave it its name, for at a certain point in its course 
(between Lybum and Golden Cross, near Windyates) it has cut right 
through a narrow sandy spur caUed, from thb^ Cloven Hill.»* But 
everywhere along its course these traffic-ruts occur, as may be seen 
foom tlte air-photographs here published. (Plates lii-vi). 

When I discovered this old road in. 1912, I had no thought of 
connecting it tn any way with Cerdic, but imagined titat it was an old 
track from Southampton to Fordingbridge, I was led to examine it 
by noticing a trench marked by uachurcs on the Ordnance Map 
(Hants 64 ne), running south eastwards from Tachbury, a bill-fort. 
I thought it might have some connexion with a Roman road 1 w'as 
interested in. 'fhe aforesaid trench proved to be an old lane, Icuig 
dbu 5 cd,whtch ran south eastwards into what is now' called Calmoor Road j. 
at Bearslane End it comes into the main Fordingbridge toad and, under 
die name of Bear's Lane, enters Totton. (Fig. 6). Northwestwards 
I followed it over the shoulder of Tachbury hill, across Barrow hill to 

In E>r WiIIall's Fittd Archofolitgy of Hampthin (MHcuiilUn. loic) 
ihcfc i* publislml an CJOuici frojti a kuci of mint to the aulhot, Wrineii immcdititjerv 
after its dwooTery ; pp: 435-6. ^ 

' The Saxon of Wiluhirc \ Arrh^yattm. tsjcv, 175-144, 

Set note 1 ui cnd| p. 457. 
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the Cadnam river and Stagbury, where are four barrows cm a steep* 
sided nactiral kooU. Furzeley coracnon (the Stagmoore of 1620) 
many systems of traffic*ruts and their general course may be observed 
from the^ top of Stagbury. Those we are foHotving converge into a 
single, fairly deep cleft on the southern spur of the hill, but Immediately 
spread out again and pass into a wood. 1 followed them thence to 
L^el Corner. Here they cross the county boundary into Wiltshire, 
running parallel with the boundary a few yards to the north of it. 
They cross the Landlord road** near Lord’s Oak just south of the 
cross-roads, and arc plainly visible across Woodstde bottom, north 
of No Man’s Land. (Plate hi). Here they separate into two dtstinct 
groupSi which unite again in a copse (plate iv) at the southern end of 
llisbury hill. They cross die road near the saw-mill south of 
Lybum Farm, and can be followed continuously through the beautiful 
pine-woods of Cloven Hill Plantation. Ch'er Cloven Hill itself they 
converge into the before-mentioned deep deft from which this part of 
the road obtained the name 1 have here applied to the whole of it. 
ITie positive aspect of the deft is seen in a broad causeway where the 
washed-out debris has been spread tn the course of ages as a small delta. 

At this point I tost it tn 1912, being under ^c influence of an 
erroneous hypothesis. Recently when I became interested in the site of 
Charford, it occurred to me that there should, by all the rules, an 
important ancient highway leading dow'n to the ford from the east, and 
I aetermined to-look for it. beginning at the Avon. It was then that 1 
first connected Charford with the Cloven Way,** 1 fOiUnd a deep traffic- 
rut leading up from the disused ford along Charbridge lane. (Fig. 5). 
Passing up from Hale Dairy h'arm along tne bottom of a short 'I'allcy it 
consists oT a single deep cleft (a ‘smugglers' way *) of sufficient depth to 
be indicated by hachurcs on the Ordnance Map (Hants. 55 nw). ITiis 
cleft gels less pronounced as it comes up on to the plateau, and at the 
Home Farm it falls into tlie modem road to Hatchet Green, ft g|Ocs 
by Windmill Ball, an cvtsccratcd mound, possibly prehistoric, and 


''This iwad is an old one. with a mnipificent army of trnlEc-futs accompaaying 
if on the eiii, immedkidy north of its crossing of tJie Ctovcn Way. They can be m«j 
in the open fields and htath north of the houses, t^dfard was suggested by W, H. 
StevcQiion (Aascr'a ii/e t// Alfred, 1904. 319) ns being prabably the [.^naftitd tvhcjK 
Asser stayed Tor 8 months with Alfred in hts villa regia. 

^ Since writing this I Hnd that this western porrion of the mad has been briefly 
described by Mr Hcywootl Sumner, who also onnnccts it with foid. See 

Dr WUliama-Frecman’s field Archaefjle^ af /fdrrr^jArre, 1915,445. 
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passes round the head of a valley out on to the open heath. Here, 
naturally, on the level the traffic-nita become much f^ter; but still 
they arc discernible, and can be followed continuously, gradually con¬ 
verging on the Salisbuiy road which they cross obliquely near Golden 
Cross, a round mound called Jacob’s barrow on the old one-inch 
Ordnance Map of 1807-8. From this point they descend by a winding 
spur to Pound bottom at the foot of the New Forest escarpment, and 
so to Cloven Hill, ^ 

But where exactty was Cerdiocs ford ? There seem to have been 

for^ at Charford, ea^ approached by an old road from the east. 

5)^ Xne souiticrn ford the one just descrilwi ^ it wes 
approached from the east by an old dyked lane called Oxbridge 
lane, and from the west by a lane past an old cottage called Colebrook. 
The northern ford seems to have been between Scarchfidd cottages 
and Lions lodge. Eastwards the road and county boundarv coinode 
pretty d^ely; but in Rye Hill Copse the county boundary- makes a 
short nght-angle bend southwards, and its line is continued by a wide 
but shallow traffic-rut. There is another in Lodge Cbpsc. oarallel 
with^d u^ediately north of the county boundary, which then sweeps 
round the hMd of ^ str^ out on to the plateau at the (quite moderS) 
hamlet of N^h Charford. The road continues southeastwards 
joining the other at Goldtn Cross- 

At which of these fords was the battle of 519 fought ? I hoped 
when I set down these facts, that 1 had got a clue, if it could be 
interpreted ; bm after submitting it to Professor Stenton 1 feel obliged 
reluctantlv to abandon it. The clue consisted in the nmic fegetMIde 
ford whj^ Mcu^ m the bounds of Dow-nton,” This had already been 
translated ffie ford of the vicrory ' (fegcr=fair. hilde^ battle) and it 
se^ed to be an alternative name for Cerdices ford and to contain an 
echo of the battle of 519 But it must be translated differently, for 
Ai/d!e. though It undoubtedly does mean a battle, seems too poctira^ for 
3 legal documefit, ^ 

There b, howevCT. another bound-mark in the san» document 
which may be ated m evidence of a battle. It a ‘ fvrdinEcs lea ’ 

ST? on a war footing, and « a word that most aptly describes Cerdk's 
host. Near the place where lyrdinges lea * must have been there are 


" S« note j, p, 456. 
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MnhworkSt and imot irafllic-ruts. (Plaie vi). These I beHeve to be a 
continuation of the Cloven Way, 

Wliichever branch of the road we follow, we arrive ultimately at 
Wick Down, where we encounter a formidable earthwork called Grim's 
Ditch.'* (Platen). But we come upon it from the rear. The ditch is to 
the W’est, and if this section of it belongs to our period and was built for 
military purposes—both of them assumptions—then it was made by 
people living on the east of it. The original CD vertical here was 8 feet, 
which seems rather big for a dyke of non'milltary purpose. I think 
it just conceivable that it may at this {Mint belong to two period; for 
elsewhere in its course this Grim’s Ditch has the normal profile and 
characteristics of an earlier (prehistoric or Romano-British) iMimdary- 
ditch. Moreover elsewhere it has a bank on both sides, whereas here 
there are no traces of a bank on the west. The air-photograph 

S jlate i) indicates that tt was dug through some Celtic fields; but this 
oes not carry us mu^ further, and we must be content to note its 
presence and await enlightenment. 

Across the arable land north of Wick Down the Cloven Way 
disappears, and we encounter the first serious check since we started. 
That it turned northwards at this point I have no doubt, and indeed 
there arc some probable traces of it on air-photographs. (Plate vi). 

» . .1 i-. , . id soon ^ter it merges into 



It therefore crossed ‘ fyrdtngcs lea and I suggest that this name 
does really contain an echo of the battle of Cerdices leah in 527. Cerdiees 
Icah must have been west of the Avon, for othenvise the battle of Ch^ord 
was meaningless. It must also have been some distance soutli of Old 
Sarum, which was not captured till 553. One imagines that, having 
won a footing in Uie lower Avon valley, CcrtUc’s people consolidated 
themselves there; and that not until the best settlement-sites 
had all been occupied did they prepare to advance again. During 
this interval they may have settled in the Ebbie valley. As evidence 
of pagan settlers may be cited the cemetery at Winktebury 
excavated by General Pitt-Rivers; and tliere are other scraps of 
evidence such as an um from Bickton near Gorlev (Avon Valley), 
a spearhead from Bishopston (Ebbie valley) and a sword from 


n fat . fclJ docfiptwft, with plM smd s«tior» and in aewunt of iu ewai.*Blkm, 
tee Ueywood Sumner, Earthwor/u of Ci-nttAww CAw, igj j, 57-61:. 
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Toyd.*^ On a bluff called WithcringtoD Ring?, on the cast side of the 
Avon 8 miles SE of Salisbury, were found in 1S74 a skeleton witli an 
iron sword and shield’boss, a knife, a ferule and an Lron object like a 
strike-aoUght.'^ The celebrated cemetery at Ilamham Hill** lies foutk 
of \ht Avon, immediately by the side of our road just before it enters 
Salisbury, 

Whether these finds must all necessarily belong to a period as 
early as the first half of the 6th century is,! think, doubtful. They are 
however legitimate evidence as things stand at present. They may 
therefore be attributed, with tins qualification, to the years of inactivity 
between 519 and 552. During this period no fighting except the battle 
of Cerdices tcah is re<ordcd by the Chronicle, which is concerned only 
with events in the tste of Wight (sub annU 530, 534, 544). 

It would not be possible here to follow the fortunes of the Saxon 
(or Jutish ?) adventurers further north; but a word must be said about 
their route. If the reader will consult a map of Salisbury Plain be 
will see that, although many old roads converge at Salisbury {not Old 
Sanim, where the Roman roads met), and may therefore be regarded 
as ending tliere, the modem road from Salisbury to Old Sanim Is a 
direct prolongation of the Odstock road, that is to say, of our Cloven 
Way. This road continued northwards, probably along the line of 
the lost Roman road to Cunetio (at Mitdcnhali, where a p^r of saucer- 
brooches were found in 1827). As a medieval and bter road connecting 
Salisbury^ with Marlborough, its whole course through Evertey and 
Burbage is well authenticated and well marked on the slopes by trafHc- 
rutg. If the line be continued beyond Marlborough wc reach Barhury 
Castle — the Beran burh where Cynric and CcawUn defeated the Britons 
in 556.** 

Wc iiavc seen that the ground between Totton and Barbury, a 
distance of nearly 60 miles, provides a reasonable line of advance along 
a road whose existence is proved by documentary references, and whose 
traffic-ruts (though in their present form doubtless of a later age) are 


••Thcao abjecte arc oaw in tlw Salisbury Museum, Had I am indcbleit to Mr Fmnk 
SlcvcRS, the Curator, and Mr Hey^uod Sumnet for tcdilng tne about ihciri. 

** Heywwkt Sumner, .Ve» rorejf, 1917, 86-7, EstruetB (not publUbccl dsewhere) 
from Dr H. P. Bladunore'e nnie-book. 

** Archaeo!i>giaf xxxv, *59,475, 

** Close by i* Ehenduti where Egbert of Wessex defeated Beumwulf of Merda in 
8 *3: see Dr Grundy in Arch. Jnunt. Ltiv, iSr-y, where the northward t»ntinuaiion 
of the same road ii described. 
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still LQ evidence. All four main!and battles can be iUentilied with places 
on this road, in three Instances with certainty. The course of the Cloven 
Way^ from Tottoa may not seem the most direct route to Old Sanim, 
but it may well have been the shortest and the easiest. The route to 
be inferred from the Chronicle represents rather the general line of 
advance of an invading host, which in each campaign would follow the 
line of least resistance. Such would naturally be along an important 
and well-known Wghway, But each adv'ance probably had a Wited 
objective, consisting of the acquisition and settlement of new territory. 
The result in either case is much the same, but we must beware of 
attributing to the original settlers projects which they arc most unlikely 
to have formed. They did not land with thetr luggage labelled * Barbury 
via Old Sarum Good open arable land, however, is not to be found 
in abundance round tite head of Southampton Water—at any rate on 
the west side. The need for cipanaion must soon have been felt; 
and as so often before in our history the dry but well-watered chalk 
lands exerted a powerful attraction, though th^ could only be taken 
by force from the Britons, The Cloven Way is the shortest route to 
the chalk, which is first encountered in Rye Hill Copse above Cbarford, 
The road rnay well have been in use in yet earlier times (though there 
b no evidence of thb) as a thoroughfare between die villagers of 
Cranborne Chase and die sea. Tachhury may be the predecessor of 
Totton (fig. 6), 

But even as an early route to Old Sarum there b much to be said 
for the Cloven Way. It b only four miles longer than the direct 
distance in a straight line. True, it Involves crossing the Avon twice, 
and the libble once ; but neither passage would liave presented great 
difficulties, and in any case a more easterly route would have involved 
a crossing of the Winterbourne (thus cancelling out one of the others), 
and two separate belts of tangled, often waterlogged, country, on either 
side of Dean Hill, A group of settlers in the Totton district. If they 
wbhed to acquire fresh arable land, would most naturally turn to these 
regions, which, as we are told, they did in fact acquire,' 

For these reasons 1 conclude that the account in the Chronicle is 
a trustwortliy historical description of events which actually took place. 
It is confirmed (in ‘ fyrdinges lea ’) by what may well be an early 
traditional record of these events set down within 150 years of tliei'r 
occurrence. It is not impossible that this same tradition may have 
survived to a later date when racial distinctions between Jute and Saxon 
had been obliterated, or were discreetly forgotten by the Chronicler. 
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CERDIC AND THE CLOVEN WAY 


Surely no mere aeries of suggestive place-names could have given rise 
to a narrattve chat, when studied topographically, is seen to be eminently 
plausible. 

Note 1* WnrrCAftABDHH 



might even be said to be impossible. The early 
(C^esbrook ij-14 cc.) suggest that it b compounded of two words 
(caerse broc) meaning, as Dr Grundy hia suggested L 4 rcA- >urn. 
Lxxviii, 145) * watercress brook', a very suitable^ name tor the small 
stream, now the Lukely brook, on which the village stands- At the 
tj rnp when these eJCplanationa were given the early form of the name of 
Carisbrookc Castlefasopposed to the village) was to be found tn Worsley's 
hit of W^hi (1701) and the Calendar of Miscellaneous In^isitions. 
This form is Wyghtberg; it occurs b a list of beacons compiled m 
1124, and the original document in the Public Record Office (abstract 
in Cal, Inq. Misc., 1916, n, aoq-io, file 10) has been published 
again m the current number of the Hampshire Field Club’s Proeeedit^ 
(vol. X, 1931, 355 : ' Tbe Beacon system in Hamphire % by H. T- 
White)- There b no reason to doubt that Wyghtbei^ is here used 
to describe Carisbrooke Castle. The identification suits the context 
admirably, and the site lies m the Hundred of East Medina- ‘ There is 
now no village m the Isle of Wight with the suffix -hairy or -borough ’ 
(Stevenson, p. 174), and we now know tliat Carisbrooke CasUc occupies 
the site of a wall^ fortress of Roman construction. This doubutss 
was the burh of Wihtgant burh. 

The name Wyghtberg plainly means the ‘ fortress of Wight'; 
and Wihtgar, unless he took his name from the island, becomes a very 
shady character mdeed. There can, however, be little doubt tliat, 
whatever may be the exact significance of the Chronick story, Wyghtberg 
is the Middle English derivative of 'l^htgara burh. 


Note z. CtovEN Way 

The name Cloven Way occurs twice m depositions Tclaring to the 
out-bounds of Melchet Forest, A-D. 1620 (P.R.O., Exchequer Dep., 
Wilts, 17 Jas. I, no. 2t). i. * From DearesaJl (now Dazel Comer) 
to Moore Close, and thence to CliiJford Lake, from thence to Dunwoode, 
... to Deane Hill, from thence to Ashdeanes Cross, firotn thence to 
Langley Wood, from thence to Cloven Waie, and from thence to 
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Deresall 2. ' From Shadie Oake to Langlie Woode, thence to 
Ashdeanes Cross, thence to Meane Wood, from thence to Gannoore 
Pond, from thence to Donwoode Lake, thence to Abbots Pond, thence 
to Siagmoore Hill, thence to Dcrsill, thence to Cloven Waie, thence to 
Tymbrel! Lane, and soe to the Shadie Oake aforesaid *, Many of the 
bound-marks in these documents quoted cannot be identified on the 
Ordnance Map ; for instance, Chilford Lake, Ashdeanes Cross, Shadie 
Oake, Meane Wood, Oatmoore Pond, Tymbrell Lane. If any reader 
should, from local knowledge, he able to do this, or to obtain kncnvled^ 
of old «tate-maps of the 17th century, I should be glad to hear of it. 
The early topography of Mclehet is both interesting and obscure. 

Note 3. Fhgerhilde ford 

In the boundaries of a grant of land at Dimtun (Downton, Witts) 
made by Cenwalh (643-672) to Winchester Cathedral, the following 
passage occurs:—Anlang herepath es to fobban wylie, a nlang h erpathes 
to ihas bagan ende to fc^rhildc forde. on tbone hagan. on ccorles 
hlawe. on cradan crundul. (Along the highway to Fobba's spring; 
along the highway to the end of the enclosure at the ford of the fair 
slope (?); ^ong beside the enclosure to the churPa hill (or barrow^ ; 
to oada's crundle (or, reading crawan, to the crow's crundlc). The 
general course of the bounds is clear, Fobban wylle may be identical 
wih the Fotke well of the laSo perambulations. 

Unfortunately, however, there is no due to the exact site of thb 
well or spring. All we know is that the bounds are crossing the plateau 
between Bomshaw wood (brember wudu) and the Avon, and that they 
are following an old highway along it. As we saw above (p. 452) 
there are two possible courses, and we do not know which branch the 
bounds follow. 

The bounds quoted above are published in full in Birch. Cart, 
Sax, I, 27. Similar versions are given in Cart, Sax. I, tot ; ni, S62, 
863, and in Kemble, Cod, Dip, 111, 698. The Saxon boundaries of 
Downton are discussed by the Rev. A, du Boulay Hill in Wilts Arch, 
Mag, xxxvi. It was he who first oonnerted regcrhilde ford with 
Cerdic and the battle of 519; and it was his interpretation that 1 was 
tempted to adopt (fegerhilde ford^ fair battle ford),^ Professor Stcnion, 
however, says that the translation cannot stand. While naturally bowing 
to his authority, I cannot help hoping that the other explanation, which 
suits its context so admirably, may one day be found acceptable. 
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Further links between 
Ancient Sind, Sumer and elsewhere 

by Ernest Mackay 

touring my leave to England in the spring of 1930, I revisited 
I I Iraq to acquaint myself further wih the (Ejects on view m the 
Bagdad Museum. As a result of excavations since I left that 
country the museum had acquired a large increase of material that I 
was not familiar with before, and I am now able to add to the links 
between the cultures of the Indus Valley and of Sumer which I have 
already pointed out in Mokenja-'daro and the Indus Civilhation^' to 
be published almost immediately. ^ . ♦- 

On plate i46,fig.43,of that book there is reproduced a red camcii^ 
bead hiring a somewhat elaborate design in white, that was found in 
the upperm^t levels of the vs area. Several almost exactly simibr 
beads found by Woollej* in the early graves at Ur are now in the 
Baghdad Museum* The slight difference between the two designs, in 
that there are concentric drclcs on this first found Indian bead of the 
tvpe in place of the single drclcs on the specimens from Ur, is negligible 
in face of the general simibrity; and especially in view of tlie fact 
that another of tliesc beads has since been di^vered at Mohenjo-daro 
with single circles, so that the design is identical with that on the beads 

from^Unoted that on none of these beads do the oblique 
lines join the comers, an arrangement wliich, though somewliat un¬ 
expected, was probably regarded for some reason as ^ential to the 

From the somew’hat enlarged illustration of the second Indus 
Valley specimen, it will be seen that the craftsman was not entirel;^ 
familiar with the design ; its lines show evidence of hesitation. It is 
conceivable, indeed, that this particular specimen is a local copy of an 
imported bead. 

■Edited by Sir John Marahail (Prolwihiiiii, 41 Grew RusaftU flUcct, 

In the numejoui ftference* to plates in ibis book ihe obbreviation M-n u used. 
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The beads from Mohcnjo-daro appear to be slightly squarer than 
the Sumerian specimens, but it is possible that my hurried sketch of 
the latter has err^ in this respect. The shapes of these beads are, 
of course, inconclusive as evidence of a connexion between the two 
countries, but the quite definite resemblance in dcsi^, especially m 
conjunction with the difficult technique, proves beyond any doubt that 
the beads found at Mohenjo-daro and Ur ivere made in one and the 
same country—whether this was India or Sumer we do not yet know ; 
the beads may conceivably have come from a third country in the course 
of trade. 

Woolley found the beads of this type in the Royal graves (r. 3500- 
3300 B.c.) of Ur. FcrsonallY> I would like to date these graves later 
for reasons to be stared at the end of this note. But in any case, we 
have in these beads proof that the ctvili^iation of Mohenjo-daro can 
hardly be dated later than 5750 B.C., and it is quite possible, tf Woolley's 
chronology be correct, that even the latest levels of Mohenjo-daro date 
from before that time, for, it should be repeated, lire i^eads in question 
came from the uppermost strata. 

In connexion with tliese most interesting decorated camelian 
beads,* * Mr N. G. JVlajumdar of the Archaeological Survey of India 
has drawn my attention to a decorated camclbn liead found by him at 
a site called Chanhu-daro, Nawab Shah district. Sind, the lowest levels 
of which belong to the Indus Valley culture, li is a flat oval bead with 
a figure-of-eight design, and he points out that it is exactly similar in 
shape, material and mode of decoration to a bead that 1 found at Koah 
and illustrated in my second report on that site.’ There arc yet other 
examples of these decorated carnclian beads which serve to link the 
two civilizations; one* exactly resembles, both in shape and in its 
tnargimil decoration, a bead found at ICish and approximately dated to 
3000 B.C,* 

Another design in carnelian unearthed at Kish* also occurs, I 
believe, at Ur. It is singularly like a design that Is exceedingly common 
at Mohenjo-daro, espcaally as shell inlay and on nose studs,* There 


* Mr Haraee Beck prefen to Call ihcm ’ ctch«] cornelian '. 

* Simerian Piitaa and \ Cemetr/y at Kith : Field Muaeum, Chicago, pl,6o, f- 55 * 

* M-d, pi. 146, f. 44 * 

^^Svtnfrim Falact^ pi. 6o, f, 63 . Th* white portkina of tlie bead ale repreaented 
in black. 

* SwnrrioH Po/ore, pU 6o, f. 54. * M-d, pi. i j 2, f. 14; 155, f. 4^, 49 ; 158, f. lo. 
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is, hcwever, the great diiference between the Sumerian and Ii^us 
V^ey examples that in the former there are five loops, wherep ^ere 
are four in the latter. Judging from its popularity at Mohenjo-daro, 
the design must have been regarded with especial favour; and I have 
a suspicion that the bead from Kish W'as an inaccurate copy of those of 
Moh^jo-daro, although it should be remembered that the ntim^ 
five seems to have had an especial significance in StmCT. In either 
case the Kish specimen could hardly have been made m India. 

’it would certainly be of great interest if we could discover whence 
these cameUan beads were imported. As 1 have already stated, ^ey 
are extremely rare at Mohenjo-daro, and that they were high^ valued 
IS proved by their being imitated in steatite, on which the red groimd 
for the design was produced by means of a bumiahed haematite paint 
Perhaps Persia, where 1 believe the painting of carneh^ is sfill earned 
on, was the source of supply both for Sumer and Sind ; if w, that 
country could also have supplied Russia where, according to Mr JJcclt, 
decorated carnelian beads have been found, although some are of 

comparatively late date.* * . t 

The rectangular bead illustrated here 7) comes from the upper 
levels of Mohenjo-daro, It measures 1.6 ins, long by ^26 ins. thick, 
and in shape it is very like a bead found in the grave of Queen bhuhad 
at Ur ft 1100 B.C.).* I believe 1 am right m stating that these beads 
are both agate, though the one from Mohenjo-daro Is not quite so 
translucent as the example from Ur. Beads of this shape are so very 
rare at Mohenjo-daro that they mav have been imported. 

Another bead shown (fig. 3) still more closely resembles beads that 
have been found at both Kish and Ur. Its shape is v^ peculiar m 
that tlie sharp edges of the longer sides are notched. This particular 
bead is made of some kind of paste which w^ at one time glazed^; it 
b rhomboidal in section and measures 0,5 in. long by 01 m. imck, 
Tlicrc arc specimens of ibis type of bad from Ur in the Baghdad 
Museum and two examples are figured In the Kish 11 report.^* The 
latter are made of shell and were dated to c. 3100 as tliey were 
found in the A graves. The three specimens that have been found at 
Mohenjo-d^ are made of either alabaster or faience. The scaraty of 


* AKhneott^ia, ^939. txw’t. i44- 

• Muuum Jtiumal (Unh'- of Penn.), xx, nos. j- 4 , pU T. 
i* Sttmffita pi- fio, F- 39*4®- P- 
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these beads at Mohcnjo-daco as compared wEA thdr retativc plentiful¬ 
ness in Sumer suggests that they came to India from the latter country. 
If this be so, the cuiious shape and the comparadvdy Enespenaiye 
materials in which they were made surest that th^ had an amtilctic 
rather Uian an aestliedc value. They are very similar in stiape to the 
reversible sickle-flints (fig4) that are so often found on ancient Sumerian 
sites, and it b possible that the beads are actual copies of the flints, 
[f so, it is not at all improbable that the beads were worn as fertili^ 
charms, since the sickle-flints were so closely associated with 
agriculture. 

The terminals of flattened hemispherical shape“ which are w 
frequently found at this site are made, as has already been stated, in 
gold and copper, and, more rarely, in faience. In the latter material 
they are cither solid, escept for the holis to take the string, or else 
their sides are very thick, a necessary precaution with such a brl^e 
materid. I find no mention of lerminals of this shape ever being 
found at early Mesopotamian sites. I myself found none at Kish, nor 
have any from Ur been illustrated. That they will eventually be found 
in that country, may, however, be considered as probable, especially 
as they have been found at Byblos, where they date from the period 
of the Fourth Dpasty of Egypt. These Syriii examples, whidi are 
of faience, are solid and have several holes pierced ^rough the straight 
edge instead of through the tcrnunal to its apex ; f.e,, the ends of the 
stmgs of beads were tied to, and not passjM through the terminals. 
Whether these terminals are Egrotian or Indian in origin or invented 
independeniiy, is uncertain ; hollow gold terminals which exactly 
resemble the examples from Mohenjo-daro have also lately been found 
at Gizch in Egypt by Prof. Selim Hassan, who dates the tomb in which 
they were found to the Fourth Dynasty (c, 3900—a75o),‘* The latter 
incfude~as far as I can judge from the published photographs—a long 
narrow* gold plate picrc^ with holes to seal up the open end of the 
terminal, as at MohenJo-daro. 

Of still earlier date arc some r^resentations of hemispherical and 
triangular-shaped terminals with four or five undoubted siriagg of 
beads attached (fig. 10). These arc depicted on four painted pottery 
sherds found at Tip6 Douecya,8ome three kilometres north of Susa,and 


“M-n, pt, 1 +^, f- (-}; 151, f. b, 

■* lUuitrated London Nmt, at Febnury, 193X, p. 196. 
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dated by M . de Mccqucncm to the time of the First Period of the last 
site (e. 4250 B.c,).** 

I h^e already compared terminats of tills shape wth some belong* 
ing to the Eightcentli Dynasty, but it is of interest to sec that in. Egypt 
the type goes back to much earlier days. 

A copper blade** found in one of the upper levels, though termed a 
spc^-bladg, may conceivably have been a knife (fig. 1). An exactly 
similar blade, but with a ^ghtly longer tang, was found in the a 
mound at Kish and dated approximately to 3100 B.C,'* 



ft*, la. PRAtatEJfTS OF PAOrraO VASS3, rtprf DOUECVA 


Until five years ara it seemed that cubical dice were unknown in 
the early civilizations, but we now have many examples from Mohenjo- 
daro,** and one has been found at Ur, where it been dated to an 
early period. The arrangement of the numbers in the specimen from 
Ur difiers slightly from the arrangement on the dice from Mohenp-daro, 
and a rosette even takes the place of one of the numbers. The only 
really ancient cubical die that 1 know of west of Suez is a pottery one 
with painted points, found at Tel cl Amama by the Egypt Exploration 
Sodeiy In 1921. Curiously enough, the numbers are apparently 
arranged in exactly the same way as at Mohenjo-daro, that b to say, 
I is ophite 2,3 opposite 4, and probably 5 opposite Sir Flinders 
Petrie nas illustrated a number of cubical dice which he has found or 


“ Mim, DiL €n Ptrte. t,p, 113, f, 19 (6-9). 

'* pi. 136, t. 3, 1* S‘toiKrian Palace, p|. 39, gTT>ijp 3, f. 4. 

M'D, pi. 153, f. 7-10. 

" [ could not set one side of this die in the cue in uliich it is kept in tlit Afthmnlean 
Museum. Oxford. 
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bought in Egypt,** but they are all of Ptolemaic or Roman date. Some 
are numbered as at Mohenjo-daro, some m the modem way, and olhere 

S uite indtifcrent^. The fact that the cubical die occurs as far back as 
ie Eighteenth Dynasty b Egypt is important, as it dispiracs of the 
suggestion that the Greeks were the means of introducing it into the 
West. 

I took the opportunity when at Baghdad to examine the tetrahedron 
of pi^ limestone found by Woolley at TcH al'Ubaid and described by 
him in the report on that site,** and I hnd that in shape it is exactly 
similar to the many that have now been found at Mohenjo-daro.” 
Of these only one specimen, however, is made of pink limestone ; the 
remamder were made of a paste whi^ was coated with a glaze, once 
either green or blue in colour. Gamesmen of the same form and 
materi^ have also been unearthed by Watelin at Kish. W'^hethcr the 
peculiar shape of these tetrahedral gamesmen originated in Sumer or 
India, it is impossible to say. I am not aware of their occurring outside 
these two countries. 

When at Kish, I found a number of thick pottery rings, whose 
internal diameters average i in., and dated them to approximately 
3100 B.c. As they are much too small to have been worn as bracelets, 
and for the same reason would have been unsatisfaciory as stands for 
pointed and round-based pottery, it seems likely that they were used 
in a game—tike quoits.** Rin^ of the same type and material are 
hequently foimd at Mohenjo-daro,** and it is possible that here also 
they were used as playthings; experiment has slioivn them to he 
practically useless as pottery stands. 

It already b^n pointed out tliat a framed Greek cross w'as 
used as a decorative motif at Mohenjo-daro, and that the same device 
was also well known in ancient Sumer, as well as bebg used as an 
ornament on seals of the Kassite period. But its repetition as a 
decorative design, as, for instance, on the square bezel of the silver 
ring** is unusu^. Nevertheless, it has been found duplicated on one 
of the squares of shell of a gaming hoard (no. U9907) discovered by 
Woolley at Ur and dated by him to between 3500 and jaoo b.c. 
Additional interest is ^ven to the design in this latter case by tlie 


' Object) of Daily Us« pi, 49. 

Hal] and Woolley^ Exeatniumi ai Ur^ J„ 211* (ThO- 401), 

** M-D, p). 153, f. 40.41. *‘ Summatt Falatt, p. 306 j pL 44, f. 2. 

** M-o. pi. tp, f. 16, top. s* M-o. pi. 148. A, f. tj, 
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presence of numerous svastikas that fill in the spaces between the 
crosses. Though these are not present iti the design on the silver 
™g (fig- 5 ) s^^res t^e ihcir place, there ts tlic possibility that tlie 
svastika motif originated in India, even though it appeani also on the 
early painted pottery of Elam®* as well as that of Sumer." Both the 
appearance of the Greek cross motif and its arrangement on the objects 
cited from Sind and Sumer add an undoubted linli between the two 
countries, and a very carlv one at that, 

Witli reference to the svastika. attention should be called to a 
steatite seal from Kish, now In the Baghdad Museum, which bears 
this symbol. This seal, both in shape and the design upon it, exactly 
resembles the little stmare seats of steatite and paste that are so 

frequently found at Mohenjo-daro,** 1 do not think that I err in 
regarding the Kish e^mple, which was found by Watelin, as either 
of Indian workmanship or made locally for an Indian resident in Sumer. 

Feeding cupa with a spout projecting upwards from the base*® 
are well knoivn at Mohenjo-daro. It was, therefore, pleasing to find 
that the magnificent gold specimen found at Ur is not an tsolat^ 
example, but that ihU type of cup was also made there in potteiy— 
again, at a very early penod. 

We have already shown that the working of shell was common to 
early India ancient Sumer, thLs material being used in both these 
countries chiefly for inlay, A form of ladle made in shell, wWch is 
frequently found at Mohenjo-daro,** is exactly duplicated in examples 
found at both Kish and Ur. 

.Again, the capping of finely cut, variegated hardstone beads with 
gold®* was also practised in Sumer, for Woolley has found such Iveads 
in early graves at Ur, Indeed, the close resemblance of some of these 
capped beads to those of Mohenjo-daro leads one to suspect that 
they were actually of Indian workmanship. I base this suggestion on 
the fact that tliey are more common at Mohenjo-daro than in Sumer. 

The curious pierforated vessels shown®* are very closely allied to 
perforated vessels found at IGsh**, especially in the fact that besides 
the numerous holes in the sides there is also a large hole in the base, 
which suggests that by this means they were supported on a rod or 


“ J, dc i La Prikiamf Orientitle, 1.11, p. 266, fig. 3^. 

•• llcrafcrd, Dit Auigruhtaigtn v<ifl Simutrra, V, t6, *7, Ate. 


**M-d, pj. tl4, f. 507-15. 

*■ .M*o, pi. 156, f, 36-39. 

fWorr. pi. 54, f, j6. 


pt, 149. “ M-d, pi. 84, f. 3-18, 
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something similar. The shapes arc certainly diflfercnt, but this fact 
is of little consequence in view of the general dilfcrencc in the shapes 
of the pottery used bj the Indus Valley peoples from the wares found 
in the early cemetenes at Ur and in tlie a graves at Kish. I have 
suggested, from evidence obtained by Sir Aurcl Stein in soutJiem 
Baluchistan, that tliesc perforated vessels were used as heaters. But 
1 am now inclined to bclicv'e that they served as strainers for curds. 
We know from the presence of numerous models of oxen in their 
dties that catde-raising was practised by the Indus Valley people; 
milk was, therefore, in all probabilit>- as much used by them as by the 
Sumerians throughout their history. 

The carefully modelled panther heads made in pottery** arc 
obviously intended to be afhxed to a backing of some kind, since they 
are both hollow behind. Their striking resemblance to similar masks 
found at Ur, though the latter are of silver, provides a further link 
between the cultures of Sumer and ancient Sind. The silver heads 
from Ur,»» which arc dated to c. 3500 B.C., were once affixed to the 
front of a royal chariot. We have no reason to suppose that the 
Mobenjo-daro heads were used for the same purpose; indeed, the 
humbler material of which they are made suggests that they beautified 
something much less important, and we hope to discover later on what 
tliat was. I have already compared the other type of mask found at 
Mohenjo-^daro, i>., a human head with the horns of a bull, to the 
siimlar metal heads from Ur. a parallel which certainty suggests that a 
deity of the same form, if not with the same attributes, was common 
to the two cultures. 

The little pottery figures of doves with outstretched wbgs, that 
are so frequently found at Mohenjo-daro** are, as 1 have already 
explained, known in early Crete as well as at Musyan in Elam, ft is, 
therefore, interesting to ^ that Woolley has found a similar figure at 
Ur beneath a deposit left by a The only difference between the 

Indus Valley specimens and the one from Ur, beyond that of the kind 
of clay employed, is that the latter is painted. It has a hole in its base, 
doubtless that it might be supported on a stick \ and we have a similar 
hole in many of the examples at Mohenjo-daro, though it is lacking 
in the particular specimen illustrated. Another form of the same bird, 

** M-o, pt. 96, f. 5, 6. 

“ A/srwnt yeatiuil, Phibdelphb, xw, i». i, p. r6. 

«M-Ii,pL96,f, I, 
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with dosed wings, and set on a little pedestal, is common both at Kish** 
and Mohenio-daro*** In the tatter city a small hole in the back near 
the tail sometimes turned the mode) into a whistle, but model birds of 
die same shape are found without this added device. 

In andeni Sumer the dove seems to ha^T been included in otlerings 
to the \-arious deities, and Eaiinatum states that he oflered two to the 
goddess Ntnidtars^.** At a yet earlier date of the bird occur 

in the limestone inlay which once decorated the temple of arUbaid, 
that U'as also dedicated to the goddess Ninkhatsag^* i and that the 
bird was sacred in Elam seems certatn from the iapis^la^tuU and gold 
figure found at Susa by the French expedition.” 

The close association of the dove with the cuU of the Mothtar- 
goddess in Crete, Sumer, and elsewhere in the Near and Middle East, 
m Sardinia, and even further west, together with the fact that so many 
models of this bird are found at Mohenjo>dbrro, leads us further to 
believe that the goddess whose semi-nude, bejewelled pottery images 
are sudi a feature of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa was also a IVIother- 
goddess. Tlie great respect in which the dove b held even at the 
present da^ in Northern India by Muhammedans and Hindus alike b 
quite possibly a survival of this cult.” Perhaps there was a closer 
connexion than we at present know of betv'een the Sumerian goddess 
Ninkharsag and the goddess of the Indus Valley people. 

Tlic fine steatite head*' has peculiar, hif-clo^ eyes, which 
according to Mr Ramprasad Chanaa proves the practice of ' Yoga' 
among the people of the Indus Valley .” But the curious figurines found 
by Woolley in graves of the al'Ubaid ti period at tJr are also 
represented with thb verv narrow eye.** Woolley describes these heads 
as reptilian, but, personally, I believe that they are intended to rqircsent 
human heads, a view wmich is somewhat oorrobonited by a human 
figure holding a bow and arrow which Dr Berzfdd found on a painted 
sherd at Susa, for the shapes of the head and head-dress of thb 


** Surntrian PaAief. pi. 47, f, to. ** M-D, pi. 153, f. 17-18. 

Kinfr, SuHiet and Akkad, pp. 128 - 9 . 

I'liJI luid WimUcv, Ur Excavaitum, I, pi. 33. 

” iWm. £W/. rtf Pw, t. 7, pi. 25, f. 1,2. 

”Crooke, Falk/eri tigrthtn India, l(, 248, 

** M-l», pi 98, f. t-4. *• Mim. Attli. Stav. Ind. tio= 41, 

** AaHquarin JtaBTvA, ttoJ, x, pi. 48. f. a-d. Sec a]«o Vr Etemoatims (al'Ubjutl), 
pi, 48. <T«.403>. 
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latter figure arc identical with those of the Ur figurines," Possibly 
these Sumerian figures were intended to represent the autochthonous 
inhabitants of the country. 

We have yet a fourth example of this very unusual eye in a pottery 
head that I found some time ago at Kish, and that I benevc is now in 
the Adunolean Museum at Oxford (figs, 3 , Unfortunately, this 
curious head cannot be accurately dated, but that it is archaic admits 
of no doubt. The fan-like head-dress or arrangraneitt of the hair is 
also very unusual and has something in common with the head-dress 
worn by some of the female figurines of Mohenjo-daro, 

I cannot but think that the unusual narrowing of the eye in all 
these very early examples suggests its association with some definite 
idea held in common, but whether religious or racial it is impossible 
to say. The human figures of about 3 too B.C. portrayed on jar handles 
at Kish, though all female, arc, it is true,without exception represented 
with round, open eyes, such as are generally associated with Sumerian 
sculpnire.** The absence of the mouth in tite above mentioned 
pottery head from Kish is not surprising in view of the fact that this 
feature is also frequently absent in the figures on ilie jar*han<l]es of the 
h cemetery. The figures of the inlaid plaque from the palace at Kish 
have unusually small mouths, and so has me large painted terra-cotta 
head since found there by Watelin,** Indeed, the mouth seems to 
have been treated as a somewhat unimportant feature in some of the 
early representations of the Jiuman head in Sumer, I would like to 
point out in addition that, so far as it is possible to judge from a photo¬ 
graph, the cars of this last mentioned head are exactly the same rougHy 
modelled, saucer-Iike features as. the ears of the statue heads found at 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Though not strictly germane to this article, it is neccssarv to 
mention that the handled vessels from Kish !iad a wider range than 
was at first realized. One such vessel has been found at Ur, and a 
handle at Susa, the latter dated to about 3000 b.c. Apparently 
Contenau, who mentions it, lias not realized that this is a handle 
of a jar of the Kish type/^ These curious vessels tnav have been 


M6n. Dil. «n Pcr«e, i. xm, p. 37, f. tag. 

** Summon Poloet, pi, 43, 

" 'Rapportsuf Ic* Fouiileade Klali*, JinimalAnetiqtit, 1949, f. 4, 

« antenau. Momtl. p.iji, h n>7‘ A complete apecuneii of’oM of dim * eismny * 
jara bai lately been found at Siua, AtmotTirr. Sept. 1931, pi. ix. 
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taken to botli Ur and Susa as they seem not to have been made in 
thos^laces. 

The stone jar*borer** has already been compared with one from 
Egypt, hut of much later date. Woottey has also found one at a site 
named Meraijib, 11 miles south of Ur, which is a very earfv example 
indeed,** and of very much the same in sliape, as I have seen for myself. 
'Fhough not of great importance as evidence in the dating of Mohenjo- 
daro, for the reason that the identical shape is known at a later penod 
in Egypt, this borer proves that the same class of implement was used 
in the mo countries. In all probability these stone grinders were 
heavily weighted and rotated by means of a crank ; the same method 
was practised by the ancient Egyptians, who on their tomb walls have 
given us many illustrations of how they were used.** Woolley suggests 
that these borers were worked by the aid of a bow and cord. 1 think 
that the friction that would be created by the rotadon of such a heavy 
object would be too much for die bow and cord method. 

The elaborate hgure-of-eight design seen on a copper tablet** 
cannot be exaedy duplicated in Sumer. The simple outline was, 
however, frequently used at Mohenjo-daro to ornament beads, and it 
also appears, as has already been stated in this note, on a painted 
camclian bead from Kish. Of great importance is the fact that 
identically the same design as diat inrised on the copper tablet appears 
on two scarabs approidimteiy dated by Petrie to Thirteenth to 
Seventeenth Dynasties of Egypt, where one would hardly have expected 
it.** It is also painted on a stone flake, dated to the Eighteenth Dynasty 
found at Tell el Amama in 1922 by the Egypt Exploration Society and 
is now' in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

I have no doubt that this same cord pattern will eventually come 
to light in both Elam and Sumer. That it took so long to travel to 
Egypt from its occurrence in India in the earlier part of the third 
millennium &.C. until the second millcnniuin B.C., is a point of interest; 
but in time this period may be considerably reduced, for something 
very tike this design, though more complex, occurs on a predynastic 
vase from Egypt, as I have already noted. This particular predynastic 

pt. 130, f. 35. 

** Jourtuil, X, 339. It mouU) tectn to be of t!te Jemdet Naur period. 

•• Aneitnt 1923, j8. f. fo. Sec abo Ctnrke end Engctbech, Attcimt Egyptian 
filatotity, 204. 

«M-d, pL li«, f. s. 

** Pcin’c, Buttaaf and Ua^ Sforabt, pi. $, f, 119-30. 
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vase is closely dated by both sham and style of painting to the second, 
or middle predynastic jperiod, as Hombtower has already pointed out,** 
and Petrie has more than once suggested that the home of the people 
of this sub-period was ' somewhere bordering on the Red Sea or 
* possibly southern Sinai or the northern Hedjaz In short, he 
regards the people of the second predynasde period as of Asiatic origin. 
Indeed, there is increasing o’idence that ccTtain ideas from Middle 
Asia did actually filter slowly to £|>'pt, probably in most cases via 
Syria ; but wheiher these ideas were Indum tn origin or Mesopotamian, 
with which we must couple Elam, wc do not know. 

The clay animal on wheels, which Woolley found at a very early 
level at Ur and described as a zoo-morpbic vase,** has its almost 
countepart in a broken toy that I found in the debris covering the 
Sumerian palace at Kish** (fig, 6), I have described the Kish ngme 
as a ram, to which opinion 1 still adhere, and the Ur figure seems to 
me to represent the same animal. The l^h specimen is certainly not 
a vase and was only made hollow for the sake of lightness, which is 
almost a necessity m a toy made for a small child. Woolley dates his 
example to the period of the royal cemetery, or perhaps even earlier 
(c. 3500-3200 but the Kish specimen must have been con- 

sidcmbly later, and though it cannot be exactly dated, I should hesitate 
to put it earlier than about 3100 tt.c. 

These toy animals from Sumer arc closely comparable with the 
toy rams, also on wheels, that we occasionally tod at Mohcnjo-daro.*» 
The fact that two wheels were preferred to four in ancieni Sind mattcre 
little; we have the same animat represented and abo with a hollow 
body for the sake of lightness. Imagination, however, was given wider 
range in the Sind examples in that a bird's tail is introduced which 
brings them into the category of ' composite * animals, of which the 
people of Mohenjo-daro, and be it noted, of Sumer also, were so fond. 

'Fhe decorative design of four-pcialied rosenes that is such a 
common feature on the painted poitcty of Mohenjo-daro** is also met 
with on painted pottery from Tell Zcidan on the eastern bank of the 
lower Balikh river in North Syria. This ware is dated by Albright to 
3500 B.c.,** which, it should be noted, agrees in date with some of my 

«■ Aiuiii^ 6S-*9. « Prfhiatt^ic l^pt, 48. 

** Anti^tarks Jmntat, X, pL 41 a. « Suamiaii Paiofr, n] 46 f 1 

M-O. pt. IS3. f. « M-n, pi, 9,, f. 9, 

** jtfiw, March 1926, pi. c, f. 1. 
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otiicr Sumerian cotmejeiona. Aa we knew, pottery designs w^e adopted 
by neighbouring peoples, but it is interestir^ to find a motif that nras 
in such common use in the Indus Vahey occurrii^ as far away as 
northern Syria, and not in the countries between. Such a simple 
naotif may, however, have been designed independently. 

In connexion wi^ the tw'o pieces of glazed potterythe method 
of whose ornamentation has already been described, I should like to 
point out that the same device of partially remo^^ng a dark'Coloured 
slip with the aid of a comb or other such instrument is also known at 
Ur. This * reserved slip ware as it is termed, occurs in W'oollw’s 
stratum b, a very early level (before 3500 s.c.),** and does not diner 
in general technique nrom the slinilar ware at Mohenjo-daro, though 
the latter was glazed. We have, however, found one example where 
a light slip has been removed in parts from tlic surface of unglaxed 
pottery instead of, as at Kish, a dark slip from a lighter ware. It is of 
interest to note that this ‘ reserved slip ’ ware, whether glazed or not, 
is only found in the low'cr levels of Mohenjo-daro, which appear to 
correspond witJi those of Ur. 

I have already remarked that as far aa can be seen, no strict com¬ 
parison can be made between the shapes of the pottery from Mohenjo- 
daro and the early w’area of Sumer and Elam. There is, however, one 
exception. We find, prindpalty in the upper levels of Moh«fnjo-claro, 
though it is also known In the intermediate phases, a type of v^^l 
fashioned sometimes in copper anti bronze, but more gcncrallv made 
in clay.** .An alabaster vessel in the Baghdad Museum, wKich is 
labelled as having come from Kbaffaga near the Dial a river, corresponds 
very closely in shape with this Indian type. Though I do not know 
its exact date, it appears to me to be archaic.** 

H'hese additional facts, together with the connexions already pointed 
out in the book, prove beyond question that the upper occupations at 
Mohenjo-daro arc contemporary with the earlier ones of Ur snd Kish. 
I connect these two latter sites because I am cottvinced that the graves 
of Woolley's third scries, the ’ gold graves as they are often termed, 
as well as his second scries, belong to very much the same period aa 


pi. 159, f. I, z. 

AittiquarUt Jovrnai, x, 331 and 339. 

** M-P, pt. 86, r. 1, aa ; pi, 140, 1. tS, 

** 1 am given co nndarBUtid that it was bought by du museutn. 
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the A graves at Iviah, though he appears to re^d the Jatter as con¬ 
temporaneous only with his second series (dated 3100 b.c.). There is* 

I consider, too great a similarity between the objects found in the a 
cemetery and the third scries of graves at Ur for any great space uf 
time to have intervened between them. It is true that many articles 
found in these tatter graves, which Woolley dates between jyoo b.c, 
and 3200 fl.C,* have not been found at Kish, but their absence i easily 
explained by the fact tl^at the people buried in the ' gold graves ’ at 
Ur were immeasurably richer than those at Kish, where the graves were 
obviously those of comparatively poor people. 

1 have no very great objection to the later limit of Woolley’s dating 
of this third series, namely 3200 b.c. Indeed, ai the time of excavating 
it. I provisionally dated the a cemetery to about 3100 b.c. But in my 
opinion not more than two hundred years at the outside should be 
allowed to cover what dififerences there are between the grave-fuinishings 
of the two cemeteries. 

We have assigned the somewhat conservative dale* 3750 B.C., to 
the upper levels of Moh^jo-daro, but we may have to increase it in 
view er the many connexions between that place and the early periods 
of KesH and Ur, In the present state of our knowledge, the connexions 
that iiave now liecn established between the tw*o countries do not allow 
of any other course. On the other hand, when the chronologi’ of the 
Sumenan graves is finally settled, their dates may be brought nearer 
to our estimate of the date of the late levels of the Indus civilisatioji. 
Personally, I think there will be a compromise between 3100 B.c, and 
2750 B.c., With a bias towards the later date. 

Since the above lines were written, Watelin has kindly sent me a 
photograph of a seal of the Indus Valley type that he has lately found 
at Kish. There is no doubt whatever that this particular seal was 
made and engraved in India, The perplexing fact arises, however, thni 

II was found at a level which Watelin states cannot be earlier than 3400 
B.C. The first seal of this type to be found at Kish came from a level 
(^ted approximately to a too B.C,, but as it was found in the filling of 
foundations of this date, Utere was reason 10 think that tite seal itself 
was of earlier date and had lain for some time in the earth that wa,s used 
for the filling. That it already old when it found its last resting 
place at Kish is proved by its broken and badly weathered condition.** 


1925, p, 697. 
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As the charactcjrs and anirn ats on these Indian seals must have been 
moire or less stiangt to most of the Sumerians, it ts not unUliely that 
whenever they were picked up at a later date they ^rc kept as ciuriw*** 
For the reasons already given, 1 cannot see that It is possible to 
date the civilization of Mohenjo-daro« as now kno^vn to us, as late as 
2400 B.C, Woolley ako states that the Indus Valley civilizarion is, 
‘ as proved by the seals found in the two countries, contemporary with 
that of the Ur ^raVc^" and of Mcs-annl-padda',* ** So late a dating as 
240a B.c. would imply that if the date Woolley assigns to the royal graves 
at Ur, namely 3^00 to 3200 a.c., be correct, the Indus valley people 
used certain designs and objects almost a millennium later than these 
appeared m Sumer, with practically no change in their style and 
exetnitinn, which on the face of it appears highly improbable, 'pte 
script alone would have been profoundly modified in so long a period 
of time. 


* FDif ft panUe], noic the ftnuquHTiftn uisics of Nsboiud w dimI his duighter; 
Woolley, Ant^aritt Joartuii, Oct. 1^5, p. 

** Jiu Sitmtnam, p. 46, 
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Ladle Hill— an unfinished hillfort 

by Stuart Piggott 

E very archaeologist has at one time or another no doubt idly 
toyed with the attractive, if utterly impractical, idea of travelling 
baclrn'ards in time, and has seen hunsdX, arrived within his 
* period solving many problems by merely looking around liim. 
Students of earthworks would give mucli to have been present at the 
building of a hillfort, for even if conversation with the builders were 
impossible, a great deal might be learned by watching the work in 
progress. VVe today, dealing with hiliforta completed some two 
thousand years ago, find It difficult even after excavation to visualize 
the exact methotls of construction of tfjese defences. 

There is however one example of a hillfort which is in that same 
unfinished state as our lime-traveller might find were he on the 
WcsRCx Downs in the first few centuries b,c. True that he (lucky 
man I) would find the ditches newly dug and the rampart fresh piled 
chalk, while we today see them crasg-^wn and denuded; but never¬ 
theless these earthworks on Ladle Hill do help us to understand how 
they made those great ^cen ramparts to protect their villages. 

Ladle Hill,’ on which is the unfinished liillfort described here, b 
a part of the Hampshire Highlands—the cliaik hills lying between 
Salbbury Plain and the Weald—which constitute a great tilted uneven 
plateau intersected by valleys, witli a steep escarpment to the north,* 
The road from Winchester to Newbury and Oxford runs north through 
the ridge along a valley between two hills^Jkacon HiU, above Fligh- 
clere, on tiie west and Ladle Hill on the east. On Beacon Hill is a 
fine and typical hillfort: on Ladle HiU tlic earthworks which puzzled 
archaeologists until aenal observation and photography disentangled 
them and revealed thdr true nature. ^ 

As well as these main earthworks, there are otlier evidences of 
early occupation of the hill, and some of these have a bearing 

^ Map rftfcrtiipea art—^04^ l-indi* itj H 4; 6-tndi ts. To' 

'Thi* It* subject of . Bwgmpliial «udy by Mr O. C. 3 , Cnwfbrtf^ 

Tfu A/idavrr Dirtnet, ig22. '' '' ^ ^ ^ 
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Ladle Hill—an unfinished hillfort 

by Stuart Piggott 

E very archaeologist has at one time or another no doubt idly 
toyed with the attxactlve, if utterly Impractical, idea of travelling 
backwards in time, and has seen himself, arrived within his 
' period solving many problems by merely looking around him. 
Students of eanhworks would give much to have been present at the 
building of a hillfort, for even if conversation with the builders were 
imposstbte, a great deal might be learned by watcliing the work in 
progress. Wc today, dealing with hillforts completed some two 
thousand years ago, find it difficult e^-cn after excavation to visualise 
the exact methods of construction of these defences. 

There b however one example of a hillfort which is in that same 
unfinished state as our time-traveller might find were he on tlie 
Wessex Downs tn the first few centuries ».c. True that he (lucky 
man 1) would find the ditches newly dug and the rampart fresh piled 
chalk, while wc today see them grass-grown and denuded; but never¬ 
theless these earthworks on I.adle HiU do help us to understand how 
they made those great ^een ramparts to protect their villages. 

Ladle Hill,' on which is the unfinishw lullfort described here, is 
a part of the Hampshire Highlands—the chalk hilb lying between 
Salbbury Plain and the Weald—tvhich constitute a great tilted uneven 
plateau intersected by valleys, with a steep escarpment to the north.* * 
The road from Winchester to Newbury ana Oxford runs north through 
the ridge along a valley between two hills—Beacon Hill, above High- 
clcre, on the west and I^dle Hill on die east. On Beacon Hill ts a 
fine and typical hillfort : on Ladle Hill the earthworks w'hich puzzled 
archaeologists until aerial observation and photography disentangled 
them and revealed their true nature. 

As well M these main earthworks, there are other evidences of 
early occupation of the hill, and some of these have a bearing 

* Map nferenoa ire— os, i-ioch, 1 13 h 4 ; 6-liidh n ew, 

• Tltis district b thfl subject of sl neogniihicgl ^tudv by Mr 0 . G. S. Crawford— 
The Andotrr Diitrict, i^z. 
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LADLE HILL 


on the building of the hillfort. The area included in the pnci^ 
plan (fig. i) covers the big spur of downland comprising Ladle Hill 
proper, Great Litchfield Down and Hare Warren Do\m. Within this 
atea^ in addition to the Ladle Hill Camp, are five round barrows of 
various typ^, a large group of lynchets, two roughly square earthworks, 
two earthworks of ‘ boundary' ditch * * type, arid several sunk tracks 
ascending the slopes. Below the Camp on the west is an ancient 
catchment pond, and on the nose of tlic hill a number of hut sites. 

The Camp 

When first seen from the ground tiie earthworks on tlic head of 
Ladle Hill arc certainly most puzzling. From the foot of the hill to 
the north the hill appears to be crowned with a group of round barrowSr 
and when the summit is reached an oval area some 200 by 250 yards 
is seen to be surrounded by a bank and ditch, but one of most unusual 
type. Instead of the usual even furrow of the ditch and the smooth 
svrell of the rampart within, there is here a string of troughs and 
hollows, their irrt^larities echoed by the hummocks and lumps that 
m^e up the rampart, and which froni a distance suggest barrows. 
Inside, the area of the Camp is even worse confusion, with low irregular 
mounds sprawling everywhere a few yards behind the rampart. In 
places there is no true rampart at all, only these shapeless heaps 40 feet 
away from the irregular ditch. 

Observation from the ground alone was bound to lead to faulty 
conclusions as to the true meaning of this tangle of banks and irregular 
chain of ditches. Dr Williams-Freeman' sug^sted that the C^p had 
been partly destroyed, and the rampart thrown into the ditch In places, 
forming the causeways which appear opposite the gaps in the bank, 
■■nje present writer, when describing the earthworks on Butser Hill, 
Hants,* ad\'anced a theory of two periods of construction for a fortifica* 
tion there, and cited Ladle Hill as a parallel tzamplc, suggesting that 
it was a Neolithic cause^vayed camp refortified at a later date by 
liaving the silting dug from the original ditches and heaped on the 
denuded rampart. Neither theory was more than tentative, and 
neither accounted for all the phenomena of the site. 

The escelleni air-photographs taken in 1930 however showed the 
site, metaphorically as well as literally, from a new point of view. A 

• Fifid Arckaedogf of i/<niO, pp. 1®*- 

* ANTtourrr, iv. 187-100- 
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stuiJy of these photogniphs and of the remains themselves on ihe 
ground enabled the writer and Mr O, G* S, Crawrfbrd to work out a 
theory which lakes into account all features of the earthworks (which 
previous theories did not), and provides an explanation which not 
only fits the facts but w'hich was proved more tlian once in tlie course 
of the work by hitherto unnoticed pieces of evidence tliat came to light, 

U was seen that on Ladle Hill we liad an esample, probably 
unique of its kind, of a hillfort abandoned lialLway through its con¬ 
struction, and so showing features which in the complete work would 
be concealed. The skeleton of the body, the rough sketch beneath 
the paint, is visible, and gives us some hints as to the methods employed 
by me builders of the Early Iron Age camps. It should be mentio^d 
here that we have no direct evidence of date for the work. As will 
be desenbed below* it dc>ca fit into a chronological sequence with 
other earthworks on the hill, and general characteristics pint to the 
Early Iron .■\ge. A closer dating cannot be arrived at with certainty 
without excavation. 

The Methods of Construction 

Plate III and figs. 2, 3 

The examination of the earthworks gave evidence on the following 
pints:— 

I- The choice of the site and utilization of an existing * boundary 
ditch * as part of the defences. 

2. The method by which the area of the Camp rvas delimited 

by a * setting-out ditch * before the main dttch was dug, 

3. The methods employed in digging the main ditch. 

4. TTic disposal of the excavated material. 

5. The actual building of the rampart. 

While some of the results are whal might have been expected 
others, notably the selection of matcriai in the make-up of the rampart* 
arc novel and of great interest. ^ ’ 

t. The Choice of Ttn- Site ssd the Boundary Dual The 
top of Ladie ffill, within tJie 700-foot oontmir, is admirably suited for 
defence, and its seJectton as a site for a hillfort is to be expected rather 
t^n wondered at. But apart from the natural suitahiUty of the paition 
the makers of the fort appear to have been further mfiucnced in their 
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LADLE HILL 


choice by a pre-cxiEting earthwork. The general plan (fig, i) shows 
the course of a bank and ditch, marked as The Boundary Dit^, along 
the western edge of Great Litchfield Down and on to Ladle HiU itself. 
This is a bank and ditch of slight profile, and now much silled up for 
most of its course, the ditch averaging some 2 feet below* the crest 
of the bank, and with an overall measurement of 20 fwt It seems to 
be a linear earthwork of the class of ‘ Boundary Dnehes common 
in Wcases, which sometimes (as here) seem to begm, w^dcr end 
for no obvious reason. Its south end is at the bottom of a small valley 
running east into the down : there seems to be no rea^n for its stopping 
there, but no trace can be found further south. From here it runs 
north, following the western edge of the down, running below the 
crest but above the steep fall into the valley, and ttt cou^ ojts 
through iyuchets at three points, thus showing tl to be later in dam. 
At one point it is itself cut ilirough by sunk ways that run diagoiiall;^ 
up the hill slope. These intersections are well shown m the air 
photograph, plate 11. ,, it-h * 

Whem the Boundary Ditch reaches the top of Ladle Hill it appears 
to run into the ditch of the hillfort. A stutfy of the junction and of 
the northern side of the fort discloses tlie interesting fact that the 
Boundary Ditch runs on, curving round the nose of the hill to die out 
on tlie nortlieast, and that the Camp was deliberately placed m this 
curve— the earlier bank and ditcli forming in fact its onginal northern 

'^^A**well-known instance of a hillfort later in date tlian a * boundary 
ditch ’ is the camp on Quariey Hill. Hants, where at two points the 
ramparts cut through a wandering bank and ditch of similar type to 
the Ladle Hill example,* 

z TtlE Setting-odt Ditch, The northern part of the area to 
be occupied by the Camp was, as we have seen, marked by the course 
of a pre-exbting earthwork consisting of a small ditch with a bank 
exterior to the proposed fort. It U natural to expect that the remaimng 
circuit of the area should he marked out in some way to guide the diggers 
of the main ditch, and it so happens that the designers chose to mark 
out this line bv means both easy for them and conveniently permanent 
for us, The method employed wha to dig a small ditch of profile 
similar to tlie Boundary Ditch with a correspondingly slight interior 


• Air Sunny mA and edition, pt. x, pp. 4 ind 3a. 
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bank ; starting from the end of the Bonndai^ Ditch on Uie east and 
curing round to jojn it again further down on the west. This slieht 
earthwork has been calfed the Setting-out Ditch,• and can be traced 
across catisc^^y l^tw^n the fuUy excavated parts of the imin 
camp ditch except at two points, one on the east and one on the west 
where gap:s have been left, presumably to cuark the positions of the 
entrances of the fort. 

At one point on the north^t the Sotting-out Ditd, ind the 
BoontUry Dltt* overUp and both are ™ble acre® a causenav. 

alight umer bank of the Setting-out Ditch b alreoat CTcnkvhere 
covCTcd bv the ^nnings of the tree rampart of the Onop. but ft shorn 
l"'*' aei^ one wide causeway. So feel across, on the 

STtr?' '!*!?' 5” "’adc. Tire miterialrf 

the bank of the .Settmg-out Ditch would coilsiat of lillle more Ilian 

that the laver of similar material so often found on the old eround level 
when sections are cut llwough the ramparts of hillforts on the chalk 
^y not represent, ^ has b«n usually assumed, the first niatCTtal due 
from the dti^, but the bank of a setting-out ditch which was 
completed before the digging of the actual eamp^ditch. 

t. The Digging op the Main Drrew. With the site marked 
out ior the whole of ^e circuit of the pmposed defences wor^^Jiuld 
notH^gm ,n earnest by digging the great d^-h, whicli wa^, in ad(Sil!n 
to being a defensive feature itself, die quanr for the material of the 
even more im^rtant rampart behind it. the digging w™ deiSv 
done in |angs of vaiymg suecs. each gang digging out^larate seefio^ 
and leaving i^useways between itself and alining em£ to *dlnw SI 
the excavated material to be carried into the ^nf^fclo and m 
provide gcnci^ <^y access. Across these causewavs 
Ditch or the Setting-out Ditch can be traced hut 
of the great ditch has be^m they have of course liecn dug Lav 
The excavated sections var\' in len«h frnm ^ - 

and are all alniut zo feet wide; but thev ure irr™?.? to 170 feet, 

‘ pactinl ciii««w.y, ■ a well a, Iht tree »!L ?'"" *>»'« 

lire WKt. nolth of the theCmip 

with onh' » tingle paTtiai causew^fo; a dltr^ of ctintmuoia tfitcli 

Thi^ giuig tXl”-:;? Me 

■•nU.e«pU,«ienef lb, direh ™ 
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ditch itnd the rampart quarried Uierefrom explains the iircgulaiities 
which form such a striking and puzzling feature of the Camp at Jirst 
sight. 

4 and 5 . Disposal of the Excavated Material axb the 
Builoikg of the Rampart. It vfas found that the making of the 
rampart of the Camp was not just a simple matter of throwing up the 
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excavated material on the inside of the ditch. A more elaborate method 
was pursued, the clue to which is in some measure given on the north 
scaor of the Camp, where tlje old Boundary Ditch was adapted to 
suit the purpose of the builders of the ,Cmp. 

By Itself, this ditch was useless for defence; it ivas too small, it 
had its hank on the wrong (downhill) side, and it is probable that when 
the constmetion of the fort was begun the ditch was silted up to some 
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extent. It was necessary tlicrefore to dear out the silting and te-dig 
and enlarge the ditch. The remainder of the drcujt of the pmpo^ 
ramparts was marked by a similarly slight and ineffective Setting*oul 
Ditch. Pig. 3 shows the sequence of construction on this part—it 
would be exactly similar on the course of the Boundary Ditch except 
that the original bank of thb laner was left outside the new ditch as a 
oounteiscarp bank. 

Now one of the most interesting features in tlie constructional 
history of the fort comes to light. It seems that the builders were 
unwilling to make the base of tiie rampart with the turf» mould and 
shaly surface-chalk that would constitute the first material moved in 
making the dttdi. They wanted, in fact, not a rampart consisting of 
loosely thrown nibble from the ditch, hut a firm mass, the lower and 
outer courses at least being deliberately and carefully built with the 
large chalk blocks extracted as the dig^g got deeper. Careful con- 
smiction of this kind is to be expected ; even if part of the rampart 
did ultimately find its way back into the ditch a retaining wall and 
^ly ooi^olidated base would delay this and make a more formidable 
barrier. The use of stones from the ditch as a retaining wall for the 
^nk has recendy been suggested in connexion with the Southern 
Cross Bank at Hembury Fort, Devon.* 

With this end in view, the builders of Udie Hill Camp seem to 
have dump^ back, at a distance of some 30-40 feet from the inner lip 
of the ditch, all the smaU dudk, earth and so forth that formed the 
first debns from die cxca^dona. thus leavings berm on which to build 
^e rarnrart- This small debns was tipped in a series of low irreguJiir 
heaps (The Top Sod Dumps), with the apparent intention ofpllinif 
mem on to the solid based rampart to level up inequalities when the 
ditch was completed, as in stage 4, fig. 3 . This stage was never reached 
at Ladle Hill, stage 3 representing the state of the Camp when work 
was abandoned. ^ 

Many of the as can Ik Ken from the plan and air-pholo- 

gmph, arc of udpok shape, with the • taib ■ pointing away fnS„ the 
ditch ; suggesung successive loads tipped from ihe inside of the Camp 
and showing iliat while some sort of a limit was feed on their intervi 
horn the 4ldl. they were aUowcd tn straggle inwards wiUiout check 

As will he seen from the plan, these inner Top Soil Dumps occur 

•«,#««■ Ewmrsfi.., dl Hnriwy fwi. D™,, |,j ^ O.M.LiJddl. 
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all mtmd die Camp, and in most places U is impossible to tel] ivliether 
they are anterior or subsequent to the piling up of die main rampart. 
But die north sector of the Camp, where it is founded on die Boundary 
Ditch, giires the due to the relative sequence. Here, for a distance of 
some 55 feet there is no rampart; only the Top Soil Dumps, irith a 
wide berm between them and the ditch, The excavations made to 
dear out and enlarge the Boundary Ditch opposite them are smaller 
and shallower than elsewhere in the Camp. Tlie evidence clearly 
shows that the inner Top Soil Dumps were made before the rnatn 
body of the rampart. 

On die ground it looks as if the process of heaping the loose material 
back on to the rampart might have been just started near the southwest 
end of the Camp, as the ends of the dumps nearest the rampart look 
sUgh^ ‘ nibbled but It is a point one would not like to press. 

The contrast is clear between the shallow scrapings in the old 
boundary ditch where no rampart has been started—the deepenings 
being as shallow as two or three feet (plate iv)—and the deep ditch and 
massive rampart on the southern and eastern sides, where the work 
is more advanced. A section measured across the ditch and rampart 
north of the east entrance shows the ditch to be five feet bdow 
the ^und outside and twelve feet below tlie rampart crest. On the 
south side of the Camp confirmatory eridence of the theory of con¬ 
struction described above is provided by a digging w'hich cuts into the 
end of one of the segments tif true rampart. The lower part is thus 
exposed in ^tion and can clearly be seen to consist of large chaJUk 
blocks quarried from the lower levels of the ditch, (Plate v). 


SuMMART- I’bts then is the sequence of construction suggested 
by the earthworks of Ladle Hill Camp. The she chosen by reason of 
natural suitability, and the choice furtlicr controlled to some extent 
by die older Boundary Ditch ; the circuit of ihe btended ditch and 
rampart marked partly by this, partly by a Setting-^ut Ditch, with 
&ps left for ^trances at east and west; the great ditch begun by 
digmng it out in segments by gangs of workmen ; the top soil dumped 
back for later use ; and finsTly the beginning of the building of the 
rampart with the large chalk blocks quarried the ditch. At this 
point the work was abandoned for reasons unknown to us and the 
naif-finished fort left to pujaie posterity. 

It may be as well to mendon two features on which no evidence 
is forthcoming at Ladle Hill. One is the use of timber-work, in the 
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foitn of palisading or revetting. Nothing has been found to indicate 
«ther^e presence or absence of this, hut inde^ woIIlVh^i k! 
expect^ without exca'i'ation. The second is tiie nature of tJte entrances 
Here the work ^ust ha« been abandoned at an early stage as !he twi* 
gaps in the Setting-out Ditch and the true rampart Je qu^te‘ feamreleJ 
and show no signs ot meurving or of guard-hoEsS or t8e Shi 

no ^ oHh.'cX" V’"' “ 

glou.«d from ils rohuon to the other ewhtrorts on the hih“''Ti« 
Camp IS later than the Boimdaiy Ditch, which Is Itself uL. L Vi 
jmeto. on Grent IJtchfield^wn. tiiough cuTe 

lynchets may tiiemselves be of any aee to the ttnmqte « ^ j*'l 

"tV’’' '“"r r “—“SnreTte 

The westerly, about 35 by 25 yards with an emranr,* 
has a bank and ditch of slight profile—the crest of iht? 

2 feet 6 indies above the foitom of the dkdT Xh ^ ^mg about 
ment of *o feet. There « a ve^^rtlirilt 
eodosurc, fimlter to the east, measure* about an 
a si m i lar overall measurement but rather sHehter nm^ 

of. counterscarp bank. There is 

enclosures are of a type frequentlv intimainJar r*™ * * j - , . 

^oups in Wessex and seem 10'he (STHdbtattT^T^^^ 

(Hawkes' Iron Aee The Great T itr-i a Tone i culture 

l^iehets may beS this date that Jl^nt th^r^^ m 
than La Tfrne i, and it is tempting to suggest that it mav ^ 
of a scare ' which seems to W caus^? Jid' or^f" ^ ® 
old camps and fortification of ooen setirfvm rebuilding of 

La Tine I,. The pit duelling oTthe , T'tr'T^ “ 

represent an open settlement to be replaced 
and in which the builders no doubt lived 

In Its sudden cessation we may perhaps have an rrh^T Progress, 

that led to the ahandonmen/of the Mlfort on the Ti^nVin^'^ 
iatc in La Ttne it. when a rcconstntaian nf ,hT Sjussex, 

on a grandiose scale, «-** begun but left unfinished fnd'SJd'“““* 

Tm Esauv N’a^JR of nm Camp arm oun Po™ 

The present name of Ladle Hill is tint oripin-.! * s 

Taylor’s map of Hampshire of 1750 and is TirnKfii on Isaac 

hJ the Ear& Enghsh'Lne of Uiis, 

la preserved m the bounds 
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of two tenth-century charters of grants of land in * * Cliu'e and is of 
great interest. 

In the bounds appended to a charter of A.d- 943 of lands in Clerc’ 
we find the Camp rCTcired to as a landmark. Tlie boundary runs 
south, and comes to the foot of the dotvn. Xhenoeforward the bounds 
run as follows t Thaet be eastern thone hQlannnnb up on dune ; thaet 

on iha byrgettasj thaet svea to meres by rig westan on tha dicf —'that 
is to say, on the east aide of the Hollow Coombe on to the down* 
then 80 to the Burial Places; then so to the Camp of the Pond west¬ 
ward to the Ditch. The ‘Burial Places' are clearly barrows 2 and 3 
(Sg. i); the ‘Camp of Uie Pond* must be the La^c Hill Camp, and 
the 'Ditch* the Boundary Ditch running thence. The bounds then 
continue andtang rfic—along this ditch to die south. The modem 
parish boundary follows the same line. 

Another charter of Clere of reputed date aj>. 93I,» remarkable for 
its detailed bounds, mentions herepatke the scyt to meres hyn^—the 
hightvay leading to tiie Camp of tlie Pond. 

ITiis name {which if it Irad survived would have given ‘ Meresbury ’ 
or some such form) is most interesting, as dose to the Camp there is 
today a large dewpond of some age. Mr Crawford, d^cussing the old 
name of the Camp,* suggested that this dewpond is the pond of the 
Sason charters, or at any rate occupies the sarne site, mre ihb the 
case it vrould be an instance of a dewpond of undoubted prehistoric 
or early historic date, and as such of wry great interest in relation to 
the vexed question of tite antiquiw of these ponds. 

ITiere is however at the foot of Ladle Hill on the west an eartbvork, 
marked * 01 d Pond ' on fig. i, which is clearly an ancient catchment 
pond. In its present condjiion it consists of a semicircular embanked 
area, about 40 by yards, against the edge of a trackway which runs 
diagonally up the lull southwards, and which now cui» bdow the level 
of the silted-up interior of the pond. There is today onlv a drop of 
some 3 feet into the area of the pond, while outside the tank slopes 
steeply and is some 13 feet high atiove the natural slope, which is here 


’ B.C^. 7^87: K.CJ>. 1145. ThcH boimds have been stutiud by Cnwfbnl 
Dittnct, pp. 77-8) and Grundy in Arth^ 193I1 Utlrviii; 130“!34, 

• B.C 3 . 6741 K.CJ 3 . t\oz. Crmwfbrd ap, citty 78^ i GrtiitJy in Arch. Tvktr. 
1934. UDOtl, 94-ioj. 

* AHdimr Dufrirt (Oxford. I^aa), p. 77, PlMitograpln, ehowing the pt*tid mrii* 
pletcly ary m 1911, we prini«d opposite p. 78, 
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very steep. The pond seems to resemble that at Park Brotw» Clssbury^ 
which was constructed at the side of a track to cotlea surface water 
from it. 

It must be recoenbeed then that the dewpond has a rival daimant 
to the origin of the S^axon name of ^e Camp, and while like all dew« 
pon^ that on Ladle Hill has no details disdnetive of any one period of 
antiquity, the catchment pond by the trackway has features that strongly 
suggest an Early Iron Age date. One would like to claim a proven 
antiquity for the veiy attractive defwpond on the summit of the hill, 
but this disused pond at the foot makes it necessary to return an open 
verdict. 


Other ANTiqurriEs shown on Fig. i 

Although not strictly bearing on the subject of this paper, a few 
notes on the remaining antiquities shown on the gener^ plan may 
conveniently be inserted here. 

The Sunk. Tracks. Sunk backs, hollowed or terraced by constant 
traffic on the hill-slope, run up the hill at several points. Above the 
Seven Barrows two tracks cross where they cut through the Boundary 
Ditch and are clearly later in date. They are well sliown on the air- 
photograph, plate If, Another track has been mentioned in connexion 
with the old pond at the foot of Ladle Hill While in its original state 
the track was probably contemporary with the pond, subsequent 
traffic has cut it below the level of the silting which accumulated 
when the pond became disused. 

More than one track climbs the nose of Ladle Hill on the north, 
and that which airyes round and ends nearest to the Camp may be 
contemporary with it. It is a fine terraced way rising in an even 
gradient. 

Pit Dwellings- On the nose of the hill to the northw'cat of the 
Camp is agroup of depressions marking hut-sites, presumably of an open 
settlement preceding or contemporary with the buildine of the Camn 
They have no fcamr« by which they can be dated without 
but are most probably Early Iron Age, 

The Eastern Ujtch. of the Camp is a second boundarv 
ditch of slighter profile, which runs for some 1300 yards towards Hare 
Warren Do^m. where it dies out. Its northern endis on the ed«^f 
the steep slope of the down. ° 
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The Baiibows, There are five round barrows on the area covered 
by the general plan, excluding the three of the well "known Litchfield 
Seven Barrows. Detaib of these five arc as follows :~ 

1. A fine disc-ba^w, xyo feet in diameter, with a single central 

tump w'hich has been dug into. Two other slight diggings 
have been made in the bermw 

2. Disc-barrow within the area of the Camp, 40 feet in diameter 

and of slight relief. The central tump has been dug into. 

3. Large bell-barrow, dug into from the top. Now about 

5 feet high and too feet diameter. 

4. Saucer-barrow, close to the last and almost loucb^. It 

consists of a ditch and exterior bank, 80 feet in diameter, 
with a low' mound, about 2 feet high, filling the whole of 
the inner area, 

5. Low bowl-barrow, 48 feet in diameter, wiA no visible ditch. ' 

About 2 feet high, and much infest^ with rabbits. 


igiUi due id the Royal Air Force whoee icwpentiDti during pteedee 
flights^ enikblod these pbotographs to be takxn, Withoui iLem u most f^cmstlcig 
piDblem tvDxdd h^vt remains uiuolvod.—Ex>.J 
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A MEDIEVAL COLLECTOR ? 

Mr C. W. Phillips wriiw :— 

We are told that antiquarianism is a sign of a stationary or decaying 
civilization. However ims may be, it has itself a very respectable 
aatt(|ujty which is attested by the occasional discovery of signs of the 
enthi^iasin in Ancient Mesopotamia, to say nothing of the Roman 
Empire. Even Medieval England seems to have had its collectors, 
and a stray glimmer of light is thrown upon this matter, and on the 
sinister methods of one such, by a curious entty in the Hundred Rolls 
under the ^te 1270. Wlien the Commissioners examined the recent 
i^airs of Lincolnshire and heard complaints of oppression and usurpa¬ 
tion of the Royal ri||hts they encountered a case which, though un¬ 
important, must be tlifficuit to parallel at such an early date in England. 
The translation of the entry runs^ :— 

Further, it i& alleged that Robert de Stretton, deceased, 
aforetime Preceptor of Temple Bnier, unjustly took from Adam 
Lewyn of Rauceby half a maix of silver, with which sum he bought 
a gold denarius from Catherine de Rowston, found by the said 
Catherine, and it is not known by what warrant he did this. 

By 1270 the Crusades had all but collapsed and the Knights 
Templars were rapidly getting the evil reputation for greed and extor¬ 
tion which ajfforded a handle to their suppressors, Edward i of England 
and Philip the Fair of France, some four decades later. 

As Precentor of Temple Bnier the offending Robert was the 
most mwerlFul Templar in Lincolnshire, if not in all England, and he 
is likely to have liad foreign experience in the Near East in the course 
of which he may have acquired antiquarian tastes. 

The district round his Preceptory was a wild heath right down to 
the end of the iSth cenmiy and its passage was so difficuU owing to 
its flat and featureless character that it suffered the indignity of the 
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crecdon of a land lighthouse, which still stands as Dunaton Pillar by 
the Lincoln-Sleaford road, thotigli its former purpose is changed and 
it now supports an efBgy of George til. 

The Enninc Street runs northwards from Ancaater to Lincoln 
right through the whole length of the Heath and passes dose to Temple 
Bruer and the two villages of North and South luucchj. 

Rowston, the home of the finder of the coin, lies six miles east of 
the Street, rather more than half-way between it and the Car pyke, 
and dose to Ashby de la Launde where remains of a Roman building 
were found in 1831.* It is improbable that a gold coin found in this 
district before 1270 would be any other than Roman. 

Dr G. C. Brooke of the Department of Coins and Medals in the 
Brittsh Museum has kindly informed me that the only medieval gold 
coin minted in England bdore layo was the gold penny of Henry ni 
which appeared in 120, but went out of currency soon because of its 
unsound ratio to the silver of the day. 

He says :—The use of the term ** gold denarius *’ in the charge 
suggests that this is the coin referred to. Tlie Roman gold coin would 
more naturally be called solidus. On the other hand it seems incredible 
that anyone should ev'er have been fool enough to steal half a mark of 
silver (6r Sd.) in order to buy a coin which was then current at two 
shillings. Perhaps the currency of the gold denarius^ l^ to the word 
“ denanus " being used loosely for tire Roman coin ^ if it was a solidus 
of 120 grains its metal value would have been 5r 4^. and its antiquarian 
value was therefore assessed at about a quarter as much again, which 
seems not unreasonable 

COLCHESTER 

Mr CnstSTopHEH Hawkes writes :— 

The Colchester Excavation Committee's second season this year 
lasted from 24 August to 3 October. Last year and thb spring It had 
been established ihsi a pre-Roman native settlement of great siae and 
importance stretched all along the foot of the low hill which rises 
southward of the river Colne on the w’est of the modern town. Casual 
finds had previously been made on die hill itself, and it was expected 
that diis would prove on excavation to liave been the effective centre 


* Edwaixt Trolbpc, Skaferd cind Ftiurnsett and ; 

London and SJcofbrdp t9^if p* 4x» 
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of native Ivabitation. This may yet be found true of its smntnii^ but 
it has now been revealed that a lar^c part of its northern slope was 
untouched by British settlement, and was chosen as a camping-ground 
by the Roman Expeditionary Force on the fall of the native capita) 
A.D. 43. The great defensive ditch of the camp, styme 35 ft, wide and 
n ft. deep, was excavated along a substantial portion of its eastern 
stretch, and proved to have been deliberately filled in, in two stages, 
within a short time of its original excavation. Inside the line of the 
rampart corresponding to it lay a wide belt covered with hearths, 
middens, and deep rubbish pits, foreshadowing the cooking areas 
backing on to the ramparts of later legionary fortresses. Inside this 
again vrere timber-framed vvattlc-and-daub barracks, the prototypes of 
t!ie familiar elongated L-shaped buildings of later forts, of a size each 
to hold one century, with the centurion's quarters at the end. These 
buildings are reprinted by the post-holes that held their upri^ts, 
and by tire narrow slots dug in the natural sand as bedding for the foot 
of their waitle-and-daub walk. Flanking the most (uSy excavated 
building was a tneialled road with a ditch or kennel along it. 

The alignment of buildings and road runs obliquely to the defensive 
ditch, and the camp cannot have been rectangular. The full extent is 
a matter of conjecture, but tlie season closed with the location of its 
western gate, a comphcalcd structure which will be fully excavated 
nt^xt ycar4 * intcrnsLl buildingg seem to Imve continued in use 
after the levelling of the defences,and no doubt served as a base for the 
building of Ron^ Colchester in and after a j). 50, Huts also appear 
over the tilling of the ditch, and also over that of a smaller ditch running 
outHide west oil it. which Ls very- possibly that of the original 

marclimg camp of the army that must have preceded its scmi- 
pennaneni winter-quarters. Outside the main western gate remains 
of a umber defensive system appear, which arc either outworks belonging 
to It. of most peculiar type, or eke belong to native fortificadons which 
may be awaiimg excavation on the adjoining ground higher up the 
hiR At any rate, ^e sequ^ce here of native dty. Roman cimps, 
and Rom^ colony, aide by side and each apparently distinct, is affording 
a chain of evidence for the story of ‘ RotnanLtation * hitherto without 
parallel, and poite^, coins, brooches, etc., have been obtained in very 
l^ge quanuties. We undemiand that full publication of the materid 
already obtained in^ all pam of the native site is to be undertaken 
withm measurable tunc, and that a series of detailed reports vril! thus 
be inaugurated. Meanwhile it is good to know that no part of the site 
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ts now threatened with immediate road-buildings and that the Excavation. 
Committee la likely to have secured a reasonably long start over the 
pioneers of future ‘ development 

Mr Hawkes was in charge of operations^ assisted by Mr R. W. 
liuTCHiNSOK, ¥SJ^, Major Bushe-Fos acted as consultative director. 
There was a volunteer party of workers, and paid workmen up to a 
masimum of 39 were employed. Some financial assbiancc wm given 
by the Corporation of Colchester, and co-operation was maintained 
with the Colchester and Essex Museum (Mr M. R. Hull and staff). 

SALMONSBURY CAMP, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Mr G. C. DUNTYING, Director of Excavations, rqjorts;— 

During July and August 1931 the Anthropological Society of 
University Colle^, London carriM out preliminary excavations in the 
fortified settlement of Saimonsbury, mile east of Bourton-on- 
the-Watcr. The work was made possible largely by the generosity of 
Mr A, S. Owen, of Keble College, Oxford, and aub^riptions to a focal 
fund. Great help w'as given by members of a local committee and by 
the owners of the land, to all of whom sincere thanks are due for their 
valuable cooperation. 

The camp is on a lawe patch of gravel at about 450 ft. o,D. in the 
angle between the rivers Dikicr and Wtndmsh, and originally seems to 
have been bounded on two sides at least by a swamp or lake. The 
camp is nearly square and covers about 56 acres. On the east side, 
two curved banks prolong the line of the ramparts for about 500 feet; 
these may be in the nature of causeways running out into the marsh 
between the camp and the river Dikler. 

A section, 240 feet tong and 12 feet wide, was cut through the 
defences on tiie cast side. The rampart is here 60 feet wide and 
2^ feet high, built of loose gravel thrown out of the main ditch, which 
la 34 feet wide and iz feet deep. The outer ]>ank is about 40 feet 
wide and has been much ploughed down; beyond this b an outer 
ditch, 19 feet wide and 9 feet deep. The ditches are v-shaped, and 
steep tv cut m the gravel. The old turf line was found underneath 
botlt Sanks, and under it wrere unexpectedly found a number of pita 
about 6 feet in diameter, tiited with a stiff red day (plate l). A few 
sherds of Halbttatt pottery, some with finger-nail marks, were found 
on the old turf line, and dint flakes only in the pits. A few slabs of 
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oolite occurred near the crest of the main rampart, and a considerable 

S tity of similar stones was found in the lower fiiimg of the big 
; these seem to be the remains of a dry-built retaifiif^ wall, such 
as is still %*i$)ble elsewhere in the rampart,. Evidence of ploughing 
in Roman times was found in the ditch, and it seems probabw that the 
rampart was towered and the stone w^ thrown down into the ditdi 
during this period. 



TOTTEHY rilOlC SALMOHSSURTf CAJIP (j) 


A circular hut-ate was found inside the camp, dose against the 
inner slope of the tampan The hut, aa feet in diameter, consisted 
of a nng of eighteen post-holes, on an average 3 feet 9 inches apart, 
Md three central ho es for poles supporting the roof. The cntiiicc, 
8 feet wide, was to the southeast. (iMate 11). 

Most of the i^t-hoks w«e v^cal and comparatively shallow, 
and probably held uprights about 6 feet high, supportinB a conical 
roof of reeds or rushes. There was no inside fireplace, but two built- 
up stone hearths were found 12 feet south of the hut. On two sides 
of the hut was a drainage ditch, 2 feet wide and i foot deep, wWch 
passed beyond the excaration to the south, and probably ^rved to 
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pstrallet that from Ufhngton Castle. On removing a section of 
the rampart do\^ii to the und^turbed chalk two parallel rows of post^ 
holes were discovered, aliout 7 feet apart^ each hole also averaging 
7 feet from its neighbour. The holes were about a foot tn diameter 
and had been sunk about feel below the original turf-line. In two 
cases it wras possible to determine the actual diameter of the posts 
that oripnally occupied the holes, ots., about 6 inches, ITie posts 
must have projectetf above the rampart and have formed the basis of 
a double fence of some sort. Quite dearly thej- did not form part of 
any scheme far revetting the material of which the rampart vras made. 
The date promioi^ly assigned for this work is about too b.c, 

‘ When hlling in the escavations,the position of ihis doublestockade 
was marked by siting up in the original holes lengths of old telephone 
poles of approximately the correct diameter, projecting about 6 feet 
out of the ground. This gives the visitor a very good idea of tlte nature 
and position of at any rate the skeleton of the original timber defences. 
The accompanying pliotographs show the post-holes visible after the 
removal of a section of tite rampart, and also the reconstructed palisade 
as it now appears after restoring the same section of (he rampart. The 
same arrangement tvas found in another cutting adjoining the eastern 
entrance where the holes in which the gate-posts stood were also 
discovered. The full report Is expected to appear in The AntigutiTjes 
Journal early in 1932'. 

'I'll e photographs were taken from the top of a tripod consisting 
of a 15-foot ladder lashed to two n-foot poles^ very useful con¬ 
trivance for photographing excavariona and earthworks. The increased 
height one to took dovYn upon the subject and get a irneatcx 

breadth of view*— Editor. ® 


NOREIA 

Ex^vauona ai Noreta in Styria have resulted in the dlscoverv of 
thirty dwellings bdonging to the prchiaioric capital of Noriciim ; a 
few of thw date frorn the Early Iron Age (Este ni), but the majority 
from the I^ate La Tene period. The fortiftcations of the ciiv, 104 
metres in length, have ^ been investigated; they consist of a'stonJ 
waU and a wooden palisade 49.8 metres long. Tlie city gate fa a 
metres m breadth) was flanked by two semi-drcular towers, and there 
were four lowers along the palisade; opposite the middle tower were 
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two Roman sicge-towcrs (1.85 and 2.2 metres in breadtl))> in one of 
which Roman potsherds were discovered. No re in was conquered by 
P. Sitius in 16 b.c. 

Traces of camp fires and fragments of vessets have established 
the site of the camp of the Cimbri at Noreia in 113 B.c. 

FLUORESCENCE USED FOR ARCHAEOLOGICAL PURPOSES 

Dr Ffa*nz of the Prague Museum writes;— 

*Mr Lv V. Doons (ANnQum 1931, p. 235)^ has a note on the 
uses of fluorescence for historical pu^oses; I may point out that a 
similar method of anaiysis may serve prehistoric research also. The 
Dutch scholar, van Ledden Hulseboach, established by the aid of 
ultra-violet rays that the bones found in a Dutch megahthic tomb 
came not from burned bodies but from buried ones (Archiv fur 
Kriminaioghy jB, 1926). Similarly K. Hdrmann of Numberg pointed 
out the practice of d^ing corpses in prehistoric times in Bavaria 
(Schumacher-Festschrirt, Mainz 1930, p. ^). I myself claim to have 
established by the same means the authentid^ of the so-called second 
Venus of Wisiemitz, 3 statuette of a woman of the diluvial period from 
Moravia. 

‘ There Is no doubt that ultra-violet raya afford us a new aid to 
research. Its value for our puqx)ses is no doubt limited, since fluor¬ 
escence does not result in the case of all bodies or all materiaLs, and it 
is only under quite deflnite conditions that it is of use to the archaeol¬ 
ogist. 1 hope shortly to publish a pamphlet on the subject, for I have 
made many experiments. The most useful worii for consultation is 
Die Lumimisetts-Anafyse, by P, W. Dankwont (Leipzig, 1929), and 
the article by H, Rinncbach in Museurrutkimde n.f. hi, 1931, p, 5, is 
also help^l . 

EARLY FORMS OF TRANSPORT 

Dr CvRiL Fox writes :— 

* Readers of ANTiQUmr interested in early forms of transport may 
like to know that in Dr A, C. Haddon’s Study of Man, tSgS, there arc 
two chapters on the evolution of the cart which deal in detail with the 
invention of solid and s^kc wheels, and with the genesis and develop¬ 
ment of the slide-car. Ihese are fully iEustrated . 
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R 0 M, 4 N VILLA IN CORNWALL 

Mr B. H. St. J. O^NiiL sends us the following repurt:— 

Whilst ploughing the field opposite his house m the spring of 
tlus year ^fr B. Mitchell, owner of Magor Farm near C^bome, 
Cornwall, found what proved upon examination to be a tessellated 
pavement of Roman type. 

The Importance of this find as representing the first recorded 
Roman structure in Cornwall was at once realized, and under the 
auspices of the Royal Institution of Cornwall with the co-operation of 
the Federation of Old Cornwall Secedes an Excavation Committee 
was formed to arrange for a scientific ex^nination of the site after 
harvest. 

Excavation occupied four weeks in September and disclosed a 
small Roman villa of the common winged-corndor type, measuring in 
its final state 106 feet from side to side and 55 feet from back to ftont 
of the wings, which project 16 feet. 

The villa was found to have suffered from the plough and deliberate 
robbing, probably late in the 18th century, especially in the north 
wing of which only a few fragments remain, suffident to indicate that 
It VfOjM no doubt compare in plan and history with die south wine 

The tessellated floor formed the verandah of the villa, facinff 
wratwards down the valley of the Red river. The tesserae are of bu^ 
coloured ^rtz porphyry, locally called eivan, from a short distance 
away. They vary greaUy in size but average i Inch square and are 
hud carefully m stnps on concrete and fixed with cement There ia 
no attempt at producing a pattern, 

■ i south wing, as 

on^ally planned, are of local slate. In one of the rooms during this 
period two successive floors can be identified, the later one being of 
the ^ usual in the house, ra^ed plaster on quartz blocks with 
or without a cement crust m all 6 inches thick. At a still later oeriod 
two gaps were made in the outside wall and three rooms added with 
grille walls and m one case a fine brick-dust concrete floor, a to 
6 inches thick. » 

All the well, were pUetwed «.d deepreted with a variety of eoloura 
and mcludjng a leafed tuhp datgti. many of thnit decidedly 

mote artiatic according to modem ideas than those frequently met with 
on Romano-Bnlish sites. From vanous indicadonj it U oiobahle 
that the maaonty was not aa a rule carried to any great height, Idihough 
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in certain places support other than of wood must have been necessary 
for the extremely heavy slate roof, mudt of which was found lying 
among the debris on the floors. 

No ‘ Samian ' ware or mortaria were found and pottery of my 
kind was scarce. All the datable fragments* whether Roman or native 
imitations, with a few exceptions of slightly later date, are of the usual 
types of die latter half of the and century aj). and the one brooch es 
of^e same period. In the absence of definite evidence these n^y be 
t^en to iooicaie approximately the flourishing time of the house, 
although the probability of the persistence of these partcular 
especially in a remote corner of the province, must not be overlooked. 

Exactly when the addition was made is uncertain but that the 
owner was still in residence in 235 is shown by the discoveiy in a recess 
in the wall of an inner room of the remains of a hoard of denarii, 13 
in all, the latest being of Seve^ Alexander. The six other corns 
from the excavadon are Antoniniani, ranging from 26 o-” 473 > and were 
found in the debris ot the fallen roof or amongst the ashes of fires 
lighted in one of the rooms of the south wing, perhaps by squatters 
after the departure of the rightful owner. Nothing of later date was 
found and there was no indication of any conneadon with mining. 

It is, therefore, suggested that this vilb was not the residence of 
a Roman, retired or in service, but of a native. Most of the natives 
were in all probability stiU living in huts similar to those cleared 
at Chv'sauster near Penzance. This villa may, liowever, have been 
built by a native who as a young man left the district to ^ eastwards, 
perhaps into imperial service, and returned home upon his retiremen^ 
He was accustomed to seeing and living in housK of Roman troe and 
enioving the usual comforts of Roman life. He still wanwd these 
and perhaps, also desired to impress his neighbours. Therefore 
he biiSt himself a house in the familiar style making the beat of 
local materials. imporUng some luxuries but going without otliers, 
such as baths, more difficult to construct or to obtam. Later tn the 
trd cemury, the house was probably abandoned through fear of Irish 
raiders whose influence w as beginning to be felt. It do^ not, however, 
appear to have been destroyed by fire but to have fallen gradually 

into decay. 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not aheoys able to verify information taken from tiie 
dotty press and other sources and cannot ther^ore assume responsibility 
for it. 

Piofearor Sir Flinders Petrie, in a private letter to the Editor, 
m^es the interesting su^estion that the Pompeian pottery should be 
scientifically studied and drawn. It would thus serve as a basis for 
dating classiad pottciy all over the ancient world. We do not w’ani 
any more editions de luxe—we want corpuses of the common forms* 

^ 

In the same letter the Professor draws attention to his own experi- 
mmta-^f course with nil results-with the growing of minWy 
wheat, hilly described m Ancient Egypt, 1914, p. 78. 

A correspondent writes ‘ The throwing axes from Gemniny 
depicted on p 329 of this month's ANTlQurry (Sept. 1031) bear a 
cunoiw ^mblance to Uie throwing-stick still in use in BorbG Mema) 

a spikCT object 

should i^e a g^d i^e must have occurred to most piple The 
sketch added makes clear the veay dose resemblance. ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

It IS rMorted that a large * town ' has been discovered on the 
veldt ne^ fledbrnn, Orange Free State, by Dr P. W. Laidler. T^c 
published account however is so obviously deficient that we can oniv 
condude that o site, apparent^ of some importance, has been discover^ 
F^er information would be welcome. (Daily Telegraph, $ S:t™r 

O <31. 

Dr Fninkfon. on liehalf of th« Orientsl Imiitule of the Univerjitv 
of Chicago, IS engaged on the excavauon of two earlv sites near 
Those who know Dr Frankfort's published work on 
^ttery triU «p«:l grc.1 naults. What a hne thing it LOUIS' IwTlh^ 
Oriental Insnttne could excarate a ute m Tutlesian (like Anaui' th^ 
region where so much seems to have originated 1 uic 
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Some paintings have been found under a rock-shelter near Laguna 
Blanca, Magallanes, Chile. We hope to be able to illustrate them in 
a later issue. 

O 

The Devon Archaeological Exploration Society lias been excavat¬ 
ing in Smythen Street, Exeter, with the object of discovering more 
about the city in Roman times. At the depth of 4 ft* floor of a 
jwpocaust was found, walled with tufa ashlar set with hard mortar, 
Tim chamber was filled with rubbish containing fragments of massive 
red roof-tiles of the usual flanged pattern, a large quantity of fragment¬ 
ary decorated flue-tiles, and numerous rims and sherds of black-ware 
cooking-pots and other vessels with crude decorative markings. One 
fiagment of red-glaze has the name of the Graufesenque potter Severus, 
The most interesting finds were three Greek copper coins, one of 
Velia In Lucanla, not later than 250 b.c., but the building ia probably 
of the second century a.d., and on the evidence of three corns of Valen- 
tinianus l., all of the Arles mint, presumably was inhabited up to the 
end of the Romaa occupadon* 

^ ^ ^ 

The preliistoric site at Chj^uster farm, near Penzance, has been 
placed in tlie charge of the Office of Works and ts being syatematically 
excarated. An account of the site and the investigations made since 
its discovery was printed in the West Briton (Truro) of 6 August. 
Some particulars of it will be given in the forthcoming volume on 
Cornwall in Methuen's County Archaeological Series. 

O 

A good example of a Bronze Age beaker, found at Burton's Green* 
Essex, and now in the Colchester Museum, was illustrated in the 
East AstgUan Doily Ttmes^ 7 August, 

O 

The age of certain gravels in the New Forest area are disc^cd 
in a letter contributed to Nature (8 August) by Mr M. C, Burkitt as 
the result of an examination which he and Mr jf, Preston have made 
of exposures to the east of the Hampshire Avon and pardcukrly in a 
pit near Hordle. 
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A fragment of a Roman inscribed stone from Caistor near Norwich, 
the first to be found in Norfolk, is repotted in the Eastern Daily /Vm 
(Norwich), 8 August. 

^ <?* 

Photographs published in The Times of lo August show the 
adniirafale manner in which medJev'al European stonework—'mainly 
fragments of building—b now exhibited in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art* Students who have not the opportunity of seeing examples 
of such architeeture in situ are thus able to study actual details of the 
craftsmanship of the time. 

^ ^ 


Excavations which have been in progress at Thcrmi in Lesbos 
under the direction of Miss Winifred Lamb, acting for the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens, arc almost completed. The five 
superposed setdements of the site have been mapped. (The Times 
II August). 

^ ^ 


The second century theatre already known in the Temple area 
at Tner has now been proved to be above one of a century earlier 
which Itself was built over one of Augustan dale. (The Times le 
August, p. 7), ' ^ 

O 


A proposal is on foot to excavate and display as far as oossible 
the Roman ran^ns in Capri, the Government having granteS^ds 
to Pr^^r Miuun, Supe^tendent of Excavations, for the purpose. 
{The Times, 19 August). Work last October on the VilU lovS 
one of the many palaces of the Emperor Tiberius. ' 


V 1 3 ™ B published s report on her excavations in 

Pal^ ne for the Bntrsh Schwl of Aichseolosjy. (Bott. American Sclnml 
oj Prelmtonc Research, April 1931, no. 7, pp, 5-11). 

^ ^ 

A British camp has been excavated in Llanmelin Wood, Caerwent 
The mam camp is clhpucal in form, being 750 fcet by 400 feet; 
enclosing an area of si acres, with an oblong annexe of 2I acres 
{The Times, a? August). 
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The work of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes 
is reported upon by Dr E. B. Worthington tn The Times of 27 August. 

^ ^ 

Excavations on the site of the Roman fort at Brough Hill, Bain- 
bridge, Yorkshire, which were carried on in 1926-29, were rcsimrf 
in jfiigust with the particular object of uncovering the whole of the 
ricua wall, {Dartingm Timer, 29 August). 

^ ^ ^ 


An interesting note was published m the MorTtbtg Tort, 31 August, 
on the forgeries^some 2000 metal objects—iMde by two illiterate 
but ingmwis mud-rakers in 1858 while the Shadwell Docks were 
under construction. 


Afrangements have been made by the Dorset Natural History md 
Archaeological Society for the site of the Romm temple on Jordan 
Hill Preston, Dorset, to be completely excavated under the direction 
of Lieut -Col. C. D. Drew and Mr Charles Prideaux, [Dorset County 
Chroniek, 3 September). The work was begun last autumn. 


The principal results of this season*s work at Verulaniiuin were 
given is sdme detail in The Times. 12 S^tembw. At of 

the British Association held Ui London m September, Dr R,E.^M.ortiin^ 
Wheeler described the progress made and the recent disoovenw, 
which include the remains (as reporte^ of a triumphant arch, the only 
one in the country. [The Twnef, 28 September). 


^ ^ ^ 

A report (p. 494) 

Camborne, Cornwall, 

St, J. O’Neil of HM 
Timer, iSt * 2 - 3 ^ September. 

^ ^ ^ 

Inscriptions and rock-carvings are reported from the cavo of 
Kitaba, in the French Sudan, which hitherto have been ‘ closed to 
competent investigators. (TAi Timer, 22 September). 
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The cTCavations at Colchester last autumn, on which a note is 
printed on p. 487, were recorded in The Times.^ 22 September. 

^ ^ o 

An mteresting account of the excavations at Lemnos by the 
Italian Expedition, and of disooveri^ made dscwherc in Greece, is 
printed in the Manchester Guardian^ 25 September. 



Ronains of wattle-and-daiib material are stated to have been 
found at Luddesdown Court, near Gravesend. (TAc Times, 29 Sept¬ 
ember). 

^ o 


A chariot of Imperial days has been found at Pompeii by Professor 
Maiuii, and appears to be in ^od preservation, (^lormng Pori, 3 
October), 

^ ^ ^ 


Particulars of work carried on at Ithaca by Mr Heimley for the 
British School at Athens are given by Sir Rennell Rodd in The Times^ 
9 October. Attention has centred on dtc prehistoric settlement at 
Pelikata, where a number of Helladic vases have been found. 

O- ^ ^ 

Wall paindn^ tm dating from ist century A.D., have 

been uncovered by the Greek Archaeological Sodetj on the site of 
Ancient Sps^, in a mausoleum in a ravine between the Euioias river 
and Mount Taygetos. {The Tsmes^ 9 October). 

^ ^ 


Among the mustraiions of archaeological interest published in 
recent numbers of The Illustoated London News are the foQowing 

Funerary pottery, a fine stele of Crito and Timarista of eih cent. 
B.c^ and a stone ^cophagus of 6th cent. B.C-, from the necropolis 
of Camcirus, one of dte Donim cities of Rhodes mentioned by HoScr. 
and now being excavated by Dr Giulio Jacopi, who is responsible fo^ 
the monuments in the Italian Islands of the Aegean. (iS July), 

m ritual pre-Ron^n ebanot, 7th cent, b.c., from Strertweg, 
near Judenburg, in Stpa, which was found in 1853 and is now in 
Gm Museum, and otficr remarkable finds of later excavations (18 
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A unique cbiTselephantine emrine of a Minoan moiher-goddosa 
(* Our Lady of the Sports *) found in Crete by Sir Artli^ Evans, who 
contributes an article on its remarkabte craftsmanship, (25 July, 
with one plate m colour). 

Pottcrv, bronze weapons, and pit dwelling (e. 2000-1400 b.c.) 
from Anyang, Ch^eng Tzu, and Wa Chia Haieh in China, {8 August). 

Etruscan sculpture: funerary portraiture and decorative reliefs 
found in the tonab of the Pellegrina at Chiusi, Italy. (22 August). 

Greek statuary (5th—4lh cent, b.c.) from the Agora at Athens. 
(29 August). 

Discoveries from Toltec sites in Mexico, with note by Dr Thomas 
Gann. (29 August). 

Terra-cotta reliefs found in the necropolis of the Isola Sacra, at 
the mouth of the Tiber, which iUustrate in an interesting manner the 
trades of the miller, baker, blacksmith, surgeon and wine-merchant 
of Ancient Rome, The one from the sarcophagus of a wine-merchant 
shows a lighthouse of four storeys. (i2 September). 

Funerary pottery, idols, and stelae from a graveyard at Anibe in 
Nubia, f. 20^ B.c. {19 September), 

The Temple-tomb of the House of Minos in Crete found by Sir 
Arthur Evans, who describes in detail its importance. The tUus- 
ttations include the gold signet-ring which led to the discovery of the 
tomb. (a6 September). 

Mosaic floors from a 6th century monastery at Beth Shan, in 
Palestine. (3 October). 

^ ^ 

The discovery of a large sculptured stone representing a mani¬ 
festation of the god Shiva as the creator, protector and destroyer 
of the World b reported. The stone was found on Golanji Hill, 
near Parol in the Island of Bombay, and is described and iiluatraied 
in The Time#, 31 October, pages 9 and 14, 


Some Recent Articles 

This Usi is not exhaustive but mav be found eoiwement as a record of 
papers on sui^ts v:kick are toithin the sa^ of AKTIQumr, Books are 
oceasjonaBy irtcluded* 


Sumvancas des dviiisations mMiterran£ennes chez les Barbies, 
par F, Benoit. Revue Anthropoh^que, 1930, xl, 278-293. 

Crat&res at Cand^labrca de Marbre trouv^s en mer press deMahdia 

g runisic], par A. Merlin et L. Pomssot. Published by the Tunisian 
ovemment [agents: Toumier, Tunis; Vmbert» 63 Bd, S. Germaint 
Paris] 1930, pp. 143, with 40 plates and 9 figs. 

Readers of Merlin'R article in ANTiQum (JV| 105-^14) will be gbd 10 know 
of tbi« line liook m which wme of the fioda fmm the wrc<± of Mihdta Are dealt 
with and full]? illmirated. 


The bath-house at the fort of Chesters (CUumuin), by Sir George 
Macdonald. Arch. Aeftana (Newcastte-on-Tyne) 1931, scr. 4, vgl. 
Tin, 219-304, with numerous plans and illustrations. 

This Utde mntidgnph is an clabonte qnd detailed study of fbe bath-huuse in 
question,and it will be mdispenaibic w all fulute excamtciiB and sludenia of 
(emaiiis. 


L^Acheuliw superieur dc la ^ttc d’Oumm-Qatafa (Palestine) 
par Reni Neuvilic, VAnthropoiogie, 193xli, 13-51, 249-363. * 

CEuf d'autruche gmvfi et peim, et autres trouvailles paleolithiqucs 
du terrttoire des Ouled DjeUal (Sahara septentrional), par rAb6 
Bretiil et le Docteur Cleigeau. L*Antkrt^li^te, 1931, 53-64. 

L‘Age de Tart rupcstre nord-airicain, par Hugo Oberroaier. 
L Anthropologte, 1931, xu, 65-74, 



UApiDVett 

dut tiaa long domaticated ia in direct eonfijet with die theory 01 a 
plnstorae. ^eohtbic date. W« think we shall not be far wrong in asaLinB 
the esljest of that ai^tic dlortt to a later period^to one in which North 
WM already occupied by pastoral and agncnlturat peoples ■. 

Notts on the Par^ian campaigns of Trajan, by R. P, Ungden. 
Journal of Roman Siudm, 1931, xxi, 1-35, 
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Hadrian's Wall: 1921-30, by R. G, Collingwood, JJiS*, 1931* 
XXI, 36-64. 

A clw gtiimniiry tif the extremely impaTtafit exc&vmtlonA that have taken pluce 
dtirinjr thJs decade. 

Five town*waIb m Hbpania Citerior, bj I. A. Richmond* 

1931, XKI, 86-100* 

l>esmbe» the walb of Luge, Aatorga^ BaroclaUr L^n and 2aragoa, 

Woodeaton coma, by J* G- Milne. igjip icxi, loi—109. 

Alt Account of Boinan Going Tram the myfiteiicm but piotific Aite on Middle Hill 
near Oxford h 

Essai dc Coordmation des*pdrio<fcs archaiques de [a M&opotamie 
€t de rElam, par L. Ch, Watelin, VAnihropoI^ie, 1931, xli. 265-272* 

Stcl^ fun6raircs Guezziala (Rtf meridional)» par les docteura 
Russo et J* Herber. VAnthropol^e, J93it XLi. 289-304. 

An miercsiing account of wDuden ii£iiluc|A;iiiioiphIc gmvcstioncsp Nothing b 
however said, pethApe because the mfcrcnce u ofisumed, of the obvious connexion 
between thtae gravestones md the dobnEn'-idob of the culture^ Tlie 

turvivs] of whal fteem to be modem dolmcn^dob still in tw in Momcoo would be 
A highly important fact. 

El orlgcn de h columna de tipo mediterraneo, by Martmei Santa- 
Olalk. Ifwk, 1929, 35-45. 

Connects tIjc column whose top fa wider than tu base with the supportmg- 
stmefuro (momhihtc juicJ T-ehspod.or of mvty gttmes [riled one on the other) of 
Balearic ‘ i^dopcsn ' huts. 

Die Aeltcsten beziehungen zwiBchcn A&tcn und Afrik^i nach* 
g^iesen an den Hausueren, by H. HUzbetmer. Africa^ I930t uif 
472-^3. (English summary), 

Zur Anthropologic der prfhistotisclieii Griecben in ArgoUs, by 
C. M- Fuerst. hunds UrdeeniteU Arsskn/i, n , f . Bd, 26, no, 8, 1930. 

All conlrlbudons to Greet antbiopology' arc welcome, porncularly' those fottning 
the subject of this article, which bdoog to the Middle HeUadic perwd. 

Report on the Excavations at Hembu^ Fort, by Dorothy M. 
Liddell. Proc, Devon AtcK Exploration Society^ L 4&*-59i 

numerous illustrations. 

L'Art Byzantin (15th vol. of the series called ' ITic Grammar of 
Styles by fienry Martin). Ltbrairie R. Ducher, 3 me des Poitevins, 
Paris, 6*. 65 illustrations. 10 froncs (unbound). 
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THEAfiCHAEOLOGYOF ROMAN BRITAIN. By R.G.CatUNGWOOD. Methum 
1930. pp. XVI, ^3^ 8 phta attd 6S , i6t. 

This ronsrkable book is a delight to ihi»r who itiu) il, and 4 triiunph fbr its mithor, 
who only hlols &t how diffieuU it wu to write. But we mey gauge how far Jt advaoces 
b^rond alder treatments of the same theme by iximpuing it wi& John Ward's two books 
fnihlished long sgo by the same firm. These were eioellcot and much in advance of 
thetr time ; but thdr author built too solidly upan tea slight a foundation of fact, and 
since then facts have aecumulateil loo fas t for most stud en ts to di got. Mr Collingwood, 
however, grew up with most of the new facta, and that is part of the secret of his sticccss, 
the other part bang clarity of thought and expteaaioq. All who are 
Roman world, and, pliiluaophiesliy, in the attitude of mind which the atudy thereof 
develops, will read dus book with admiration and graritude. It provides the text-book 
w'hich tile study of the Brituh province haa lung demanded. 

’nie ooodttipn of most of the chapten shows that the trutiertal considered is now 
snfiidenr to admit of dassifiention. Where it is not, the author dtta not besitare to say 
so, and, even then, usually succeeds in advancing the problem a stage farther by it yfig ing 
it precisely. Bui it ts of inteiest to see which Bcetions a later edition s^uld ampBfy, 
if workers follow the lead given by the Iwok as it stands. The ' dymg-colamn * type 
of exploralJon. inaugunited by flaverfield and Macdonald, would, if revived greatly 
enlarge onr Imowledge of field-entrenchmcnlB. A new edition of Hyginvii would 
greatly help die dating and inteqiretation of the text upon which knowledge of 
entrenchments is based. We doubt whether many troops mentioned in diat work can 
^ 1^ to 1 rajan's time, and prefer a thiid^tury date. The da&siBcation of Scotrish 
marching camps by Schulten, according to «», is worth attention, and deaerves mention 
here, while fui^r exploration might show that the tjittdui was used with canhen 
tvDparts, and the claeuiiEff with turf-work. The reviewer ventures to doubt Hifthfr 
Hyginiis is really prescribing them for use togHher, The term ‘ seinj-permaoent 
^p wiU, perhaps, disappear, giving way, u knowledge ctowb, to ■sicjM^amp ' and 
manoeuvres^trenehmmt But these are prophecies. m«le to ilhistiate the 
itiixiulutiQ^ cdfcct Qt this particulAr section. 

EqmUly stimulating and rahiablc » the section on forts. We suggest that there k 
suflicient endoux that it was the Sevemn age when anillcry-defence began in eatnesi 
for at Caimtrron and York take the change into a wider held than the WaU- 

thsmer, while the nmv tbid-ccnt^ vpaBs, as at Rome. ■» cnlirdy planned upon the 
con«ption of amlfcry-defttce. Very useful is the claaaification of sUon Shore forto 
with the esriy examplea of Reculvm and Btancaster, hinting that estuarine defences 
peceded orpinired pt^ls along the coast, in a previous note in this Journal • we 
have pointed out the place of St, Laureni-sur-Oihain as a dated simple i^, fo detail, 

t Or ' m ar chtim -eawp' 1 —Eomkit, 

'AHTtoinTT.Scpiemfait lyjt. p. 34^. 
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the ecoaunt of Melindra must be ^pUfi«( by a rd'erencc to 

ojuf Melmdra, where a double pte in timber l& deembedp with tracer of a vootTcfi 
princtpiii. We hope that the fort^ seen from the ait by the liditor at C^stur on the 
Nefie, will socu be av^'bbJc for mdtniou in the muldple-ditch series ; and we Miould 
h&TC very gladly seen Hod HUI included aa a rcguhij ChnidLoa eanhworh, in 

conne^Q with the of forts, it must be mentbtied that Riost laip ones Tnmt t^ve 
been for alar rather thm cohartrs milluaiat^ liavmg regard tn mscHptiotis and dipkmxta. 
We ahouJd also have llhed the author to bsve us^i in dealing widi signal^Eitions and 
lightbouseSp the quotation from Venerable Bedeon /oft^ which he made to the reviewer 
Jougaipi, 

The aooountof the fniiuin wttt he extremdy wtdoome aa a iioji-teelmicai acooimt 
of the oomple;a problems prca^iited by Hadrian''s WaJL If| however^ Hotiststeads is 
hi»toricn]Jy tarlicr than the WalJ^ it should be observed that only ite rounded north 
angles suggest this; and HimiLux angles arc possessed by BiidoswaJd^ which comes 
between Turf and Stone Walls in date^ and is not associated with the Valltmti. The 
evidence for an early site at Oicstera might aim have been mentioned. There is no 
■cooimt of the Wail-ditcb^ mi the angle of its stdei wsa not everywhere that given in 
fig.ai. 

On the Antoninc Wall, chert is now more evidence to hand for a second and short 
occupation than was Bwilabte in I 9 ri, since both BaJmuikfy and Old KiJp^irick prmLuced 
new facts bearing upon the print. Rut the author wiecly cautions agunat too rapidly 
accepting the tempting conduaiQn that this Wall lifted beytind the days of Ulpius 
htarccUul* 

In cpruierion with TOwn-walts^ we find ourselves in cnlire Bgrecfncnt with the 
oh&irrvmtlons on Silchcstcr^ wbJeh wotdd tcEid to date the W^alt fairly early; and would 
venujre to point out another early feature tn the not fiT'distMit town of Cirencester, 
namely, ihe setting of the west ptc in a rc-entntit^ In connexion with baths, wt wish 
that the later baiha at Wroxetet !njJ been included^ linoe these are the only British 
analogue yet discovered to the large town-butha of the Continent- The ownce of 
really large halla for lOcial intercourse is 3 striking cemmenury upon the smallness of 
Britiah tovLTss. Only the amphitheatres servo to arrest the gmwing tmpression that 
tKiUy imduring oorporate life was lacking. 

Must valuable b the commentary upon country-houses. If would be intenesiing, 
howet^^ to know' whether cemnyard ho uses were m£ticficed by the classic^ enuntry* 
houses with kr^ winp and a vista in front of them^ such as appear in first-*cnhiry 
Lmdscape paintings and parkland houses like the Domus Aurca and its arudogue en:i- 
bodied in Hndrutn^s Villa at Tivoli^ A re-amingeTnent of the last paft of section four 
and of section hve upon this scheme would at least be itucresling, and might eEsoaify 
rather more convcfiiciuly. The ficorion on the Basil icon bouaCf with oontinental 
parallels i is of real help in rernmding ua that this Imuse may once have been tnoie 
genera} than extant neifiams auggt^t^ But there are still the Irish and Sbndinaviaa 
parallels to be fitittJ in ^ demons timing the rwdly primitive nature of the type* 

The section upon the Celtic temples mi^t have profited by the induaion of the 
Aulua example, where the evidence for form is so clear. But even more interesting 
is the descent of this type to the Swedish and Germairic 5 |£rcJ^TJ 5 !e,aiwrtly to be published 
by Dr Boethius. Afithrma arc rate enough for ua to wdeome the ptoji of liuuscsteads 
mtthraatm^ and to agree with the author id seeking another explanation of the example 
claimed for Coldit^icr, 
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To the chapter on tomlw there is !itile to add. But the recent dtsoovery tn Rdtoc 
that pipe-fed tombs often teedved new deposits of faniily ashes in this -HTiy,'after each 
fresh cremaikm, ihoultl gi« us pause before looeptitig all sud) rcmiiins as Jibstion 
channels. 

The chapter on uucripiinns opens i cnmincntary upon the ams lfrr rdiis which 
is a muterly clsEBificadon, with iimny new featuns, while the drawings for these whet 
our appetite fb r the au^r't nm nork on tlie Raman inscriptions of Britain. We rejoice 
to see the Ravducsir inscription taking its ptoper place unong building-records, end 
wish that ail the pbotogniph* had been us good as this drawing. Many readers, for 
example, will miss the delig^tfrU Soral SdoU in tlic background of the panel oontaialng 
Victor the Moot (plate m), The chapter upon Samian ware is an ideal treatment Of a 
difikuit subject in limited space, and w« pguticularly adniire the oiap definition of the 
changes in types. The irtaimicni of COuse ware ja alw good, if the beginner will obaerse 
all the esutiuns gi™ in uaing it, and it will form an adrafrafale starting point for study. 
So will the brooches, with the difrineRce that, while types of coarse pottery were familiar 
to moat cxcavurois, the clusificBtion of brooches oovere new ground to most experts, 
and will form the baas for all future study of Romano-British brooches. There is 
little to say about the chapter on implements, except that it fiilltts it» purpose admirahly, 
demonstrating the essential likcoess, from age to age, of all atiuple hand tools. 'Hie 
writing tabl^ really ctus as inscnptione, but special praise must be giren, not only to 
the illustrations, tnil (he tbll which went to decipher the text. Finally, a ooinplete 
act of good examples of Emperor-portnita on coins, from Augcntiu to Honorius, supplies 
a lotig-fclt want, tnmmon both to excavutors and the general public. 

lA.’i A. RlCtiUDM}. 


T\TOpGlSCH-CHRONOLOCISCHE STtfDJEN 2X1 METALLSAClIEN DER 
VOLKERWAb®ERUNGSZErr. 1. Die sichsischen Spidartefl der provin- 
nd-^ts^enZwrebe^opflibcl. 11. Die gfeidranniw FibeT, Farrz Roeder. 
7 ^foifA d» /V0EinaM/-Mitfrt«« /frowomr. NJ. Sd. 5. roio. Ux 

Ptrlt^shoHdluj^, //rVrfeiArtrflJ, pp. r 3 »,SfiJ^fr. in text a«d la pfofM. Ptiul^ stateJ, 

Profe^r Roeder is itow well-known to m for the thorairghness and enthusiasm 
^th wbidi he up^ probffflis of the earliest Migrotion Period, and when 

he does Dt last produce his History of the ContjuBt am] OiloniMtion of England fay 
Ac cunimentsl GcmiaiM there is no doubt whatever that it will lie s mosi notahk 

Sr A Jron^ iminary papem of oonsjdemble importance 

(ef. A^Qurrr, ii, ontof these) and wc have here a fourth which is in foa hii 

acojunts of two complete 

breoch-famihes thar im singled out for this apeeial treaimoit because they enme wtdiin 
t i^trquitics rog-arded by the auAor as the Ixit/omlitnlf his perfod. 
The first section of the irork is concerned wiA the Saxon relatrva of the nrarincial- 
Rommi cto»-bow bmdi, among which are two EngILih lepresentativo ^onc fmm 
Imtnn (dated ± 400) snd the oAcr from Kcmnioii (dated ± I’cl ■ Ac semml tmlf 
of .he deal, with the etpial-amicd broodS, wlikh are iZ 

f “il ^pfcj oommgm the Are* whidi ar* niorphologicallv and chrJ^iopSuy 

frSl 1^'*“ e^i-arincd brooch, with gtonTelrical chip-caning only 

(type T), « tla^ ± +50; Ac Siitton Courmey brooch, wiA scrollromamait and 
marginal antroal-forms (type vi),» dated ± 475, „d Aetwo Cambridgeshire hroodim. 
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vrlucb havv in iddition projectuif^ nmmd-hcads (eypc ttt) are puE down bj ± cfio. The 
doling of these Lost two types h the least ccruin of Professor Roeder^fl resvms and wt 
must hope that a little more evidence on thts point w'lll be forthcoming iomeduy; but 
m the whole 1 tee no reason for disputing the aulborV chiunoLogi^ flctieiiie» even 
though 1 should like something anfer thsn Fletfko^a chronology of the Weftta^ Wartnn 
pottery' 3J principal foundacion of the structure. Still 1 must admit that thi$ seerns 
to be a reatonably solid baaiSn for ihm K Gaulish equal-armed brwches of Roeder’s 
type It were found with corns of 360-S0, and tliia h in dose agreemeut with PktxkoV 
date for the urns found with the Sa^Dii esampli^ of the type 11 brooch^ In juldilbn 
tu the aooaunt of the bmoeh^ the paper tho contains a short introduction that may be 
read with profit by students of the tiuual Sa.tDii cofoni&tiDtL of this island^ and aseeffou 
dealing with the ^ ahieSd-grip * bioochea (p. 44!?), The iltustrutians,, which are numerous 
land eacellent^ provide us with a very large quantity of hitherto unpublished mateiiaj. 
We await Professor Roeder% further atudies with EmpBiience* In the meantime I 
niake him a present of the fact that the Richborough peath and cryatal-entxusied pot*- 
dherd$» about which he enquired in his * Window-um ^ popery srt safe in the Liverpool 
mu?eum« T. D* KENDitjcK* 

THE SARCOPHAGUS OF AN ANCIENT CWtLlZATlONt Fetat, Edom and 
the Edomites. Sy Gbqrce Littkcbtone Robin^n^ <ib miToJmi&it Ay Da 
W- HALoatciiT^ Profeaaor in Johns Hopkins University and fornierly Director 
of the Amertcan School of Oricnlal Roimrch, JcmsBlEm. AVer PhrA: 

CranpUPT/, 1930, pp^ 495^ unVA 86 ilhutratiom (a m ro/ojbr)^ to diftail plitm, and 
map of Edom* 311 

Of the 32 chaptera 7 i^e by other confrihutOTSi all except one former profe^or^ 
at the Bdnii Atneric^Ji Umveraity^ The Author in a foreword tdb tit that * we offer 
our contribution therefore not so much to oorreet or ei'cn to convince, as to register 
our iropressucu™ of the vaat netioopolta ^ The mipresslons were gathered in five joumeya 
between 1900 and 1938 made on homehadc, by tail and hy car. The bumey may jmw 
also be made by air and a motor mad eo^ into the village of Elgr, within three mi!e$ of 
the Sik. Dr Robinson discusses at length the reilglotts question, with a particular 
intereat in " High Pla«a '; he himself disenvcfed the largcal in Petra at Zub Atuf, hut 
whether these were connected with Dusheru ^ him of Sdr ^or not, he expr^^cs no opinion. 
Zub Attif—the phallus of AtuF—ftom other evidence seems to date from the last kdf 
of the i&t ccntu0 n,c* Chaptei' %itt is devoted to * ancienc high places Ux the o*T.'. 
but seeing that PeLra dates from the feign of Cyns <fo wxt ept much 

further. Nabataean Petni and Biblical Edom have nnming in coniinon, the htter 
remarkable for the spite the Jews bore It* Outside Peita on the higliui mountain is 
the Moslem sbrinc of Jebel Haroun—the Tomb of Aamn. The la^^t spring h the 
spring of NIoscs and the whole area is the valley of MoseSi as it waa to the Cnisaderi 
whu credited the moniuncntj to iht children of bod. Wmtever vnlue these sites 
may have ai the source of Biblical tradiifon^ they have a respectafale *mtiqnity^ being 
Eecxirded by Joacphiis ; Dr Ihibinson will have none of tbcnit Ending the burial pbee 
of Moses, tn the Wadt Arababy a pure guesfl- 

Of the tmpommee of Fetm as the centre of a great dviliiatioQ^ m close confact 
with Persia, with Scludds^ with Ptolomica from whom they borrowed their arebitecturc, 
an cntporiicRi whaice trade moved in a vast stream bom east to west and vice 
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predccctBor of AlesaiMlna. Palmyra, Conitauruwple, Venice ami I^ndon 
IQ the distributipii of the East India trade and the still mote andcnt trade in tooetue 
fTXjm South Ariihii, theft is tiotfiin^ 

As a booh it b useful, it« in l^glish, it givta alt the Biblical refcitncea to Edom 
and most of the ciaastcal to Nabataea but adi» liille lo our biowiedgcof Pctm and offetB 
no solution to the prabicm of the why and the wherefore, nnr any anawtr to the hundred 
and one questions that arise in the mind of everyone who baa visited the place. The 
authors arcf moved sentimentally by the acenHy,the qobur and the fotnr of die rocks 
but have never heard of dit Hjiiura. further south, of the same colour, more ejttmordinary 

m Its form and Mtensive variety, yei so rarely visiied. G, Hohsfield 


BYZANTINE MOSAICS LN GREECE t Hoaios Lucas and Dsphni By Etsm 

Dmz and C^O DEMPa, IJnnmd t/mtvrrrffy Pnsf. Camhidge. laii 

no. 117, tcith I| pintt in colour, and 136 figura m half tone, SB. [of^d 
Ufavernij Prmj. 


The booh deals primarily with the mosaics of Daphni and Hesios Lucas, but In 
the pn«csa of the examunsuen some welcome idditioni are made to our somewhat 
scanty knowlodgeof the mosaica of N« Moni on Chios, of Nicaea, of Sert# in Macedonia 
and elaew here. ITje adniirahle decoration of the ehunch at Dapiuii lias been universallv 
nsoo^iood. Since the elassiol study by Miilet, as one of the finest mnnuments of the 
mid-Byranbne jKfiod that hat'e sunrived. The mosaics of Saint Luke are here, for the 

w i history of ByTannneart that they desene. 

E,r aJthouph olready pohliahed and studied in detail hy mom tJun one authority they 
tore nner hc^ regarded as of the firat importance. The reawna for this ate at once 
shown by deluded tuminstton for, with the exception of the Pimtoerator in the dome 
md a few other aubj^, the Daphni tnocaia belong to the pfclnrial, reprcaffltaUonal 
Hel Huc indiiiDo, whereas thwe of Saint Lule are in the monastic, hiiSc style of the 
E^t, whtch pla^ a greater importanoi on the inner meaning of the subject than on 
pl^mcss acraracy of repraptBaon. The tme style has long been iindeisiood 
Md appreasu^ ; ^ other, ^ni lately regarded aa primiUte and repulsii'e is only 
t^y c^ing into ,ts ovm. We thu, see in the two monuments under dbeu^ion iS 

”T A Byi^tine art. the one seeking ideal roproentation and beauty of 

Tins IS without doubt one of the moec important book* on Byantine art that have 
appeared du^ the last ten 3 ^ or so and it L to be hoped that Kill prove tTbeth^ 
f^ninner of ■ senes of studies of tlie same nature in the futu re. The johit authorahip 
too see™ a happy imd mart^y su«eafut eomtuimion. To the% of th^S 

cf Byantmean of^e middle pen^. Attenuon is here drawn to . mfnL SSJ 
dai^rded ; namciy^w surpnwngit» that the art of the MncwJonisii and Gnn(tene 
peno^ Mt more ^caed by foreign influence. The apiud was not ™1 t 

sa=S'5r?.i.'“sa3tsjriii.SE5 

Ct™..., Or«k, HdWi, „ Ori«al, wLitb 
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Byiantme wl, yet w forget the power of tthitt was, by the tenth century, purely Bsraan- 
Did potnia out how absuttl would hsTC beeji a eynthesk of Hellenistic, Chinese, 
Pereisn, Bictrian, [ndkn. XaUmjc, Scylhian or East SJav elemcnta, if iinreslralnod by 
the ooiuervatism of the Bj-zanlinc guilds (p. 15). Rjolier lesi dear are eotne remaiki 
On page tS : ' Thus we should ha ve found the saine subjects depicted on the tapestty 

ud clothes Bs we find on the sarmphagi which have been preserved. Acootdiuz to 
thoe and other eaainplw, the later mural and nMaie painting was descended from an 
original tapestry with £|:urQl weaving and cmbrtiideiy. as Kraus lias remarked 

Although The mauica of Sicily are in the tapestry *tyie, the question of descent 
I* a mo rt oompi i rated oaejindihcreare many facts which augges t that the sctual paren tage 
lay in exactly the opposite direction. One cannot throw aside the cviduicc afforded 
hy dve Wflll-painrings of Rome, of Alejuindria or of indEiit Egypt in a quest of this 
nature, m fawmr of somewhat hypolheiical woven aiufls or embroidcrie?. whidh are 
certainly of later date. 

"Hic second t^aptcr, by the same authoT, oontaina much Dluminating material, 
especially that W'hich ttaces the evoluiinn of the underlying 3|niit of a great deal of 
Clirutiaii art from early rcligiona of the cast Moditemntan, na well as from the Mazdiiic 
cult. The real importance of the Dura paintings b brought to light, not only as xepards 
con tent and aymbohsm, but alao in reaped of their artutic convention. But, like lib 
former master Stnygowski, Diex seems apt to jump to somewhat hjuty oondusioiu 
when *ii«ikin^of IHasdaism, for he remarks that the Dura frescoes show 'for the fiml 
^me painting in full face Tliiiy may be the first wall-paintings in this innimef ; but 
in tT^cmg the dTcct <sf tlic iulbfuce ptisturc in litter Bywttmc art, the tomb noftniiti 
of Egypt cannot be dbregarded. nicy dei'cluped apart from Maidibm and exercised, 
at any rate os far as panel painting w^as coneemed, 3 coniidciahte influence on the 
tater art of tKt CJu^tbn EdAt. 

The third chapter, which deala with the ioonngrapby, is the work of Demus. He 
points out the csfiantial differeoew which diatingubh the painted or njiwaie deromtion 
ai we see it in the two churches under dbeusaion from oflicr styles in mosaic, such as 
the picture rompusitiona r?f Saint Maj-h's orthctap<stiy-likc eonventiona wliidi we find 
m Sicily. He then d£saj?gcs the arrangement of the scenes sod subjects throughout 
Byzantine church (luoiraition, a caniiiiuaiion of the wort inuugumicd and carried w 
fiir by hhlkt. More elaborate, bow-evef, is the admirable discusaion of the icono¬ 
graphy of individual scenes wliida followi. Such work is of the fint importance in 
trtdng out tfe history parontage of individual groups of tnoniunentz and it aimea 
a5r a mo*J ivefcome i^ntinuaiion t>f the pioneer wCfrt of MiJlet 

In the following chapter, by Dicz, the importance of colour ta stressed limm a 
symbolic as well aa from an aesthetic point of view. There were, in &ct, in the bieiaiLe 
nriefllal art which we see at Sain I Luke's, u strict roles for the use of oolonring of dress 
ns there wee in iconography. But the more subik colouring, which we see in the 
ehatlmg or in the faros, is of the firat importance in the dcterminatinti of date school 
or ormt. As the aulhor aptly points out. the importance of colour has till rcronily 
bc^ litsE^cftU And it wilt not be (ong before 4 Tiu|prity of oolouried pUt£s be^mcA on 
csacatbl in ^ivm' l»ok of ajt crittct&ms 

A short chapter on the work of difletent masters in the chmeba under discussion 
foUows, wherein Dcaius edia just attention to the univctiid mtdbciity of style which 
an ora elaborate restoration IiasgivaitOBOmeefthe mnaaira of Daphni, In the se venlh 
and last chapter the nmc author dkeussee the dissemioition of the varioua mmuJe 
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»tyl» of the Byaantine period. Thai trhich irt ace m Saint Luke^ ti dd9«lv 

r^jed to wort la S«nt Sophia at SalonfJia; it devdopi elsewhere. ehiefJv in the more 
dttiant monnsterts, and «wli at VoiEce in a dedine. brought abom by adoption of 
the more len aiatEre, ' court style ■ whieb we 3 « at Daphni, ^Thi, latleratvfe 

' '*c«eitiD SidlyJo rhecweltteentnty^d m Ve«?« 
jt reappcaia m raorc than one wave. ' 'ati™ 

The book doses with an liiatorical appeadU. deilinp sriib ill tl,._; .l 

penod which cite^ into the discussion: asyatan whidi is to be htEhJy ooit^ended, 
A few words nuiy be ao to tbe itpp^initUE of tht boot TTi^ nUtM ni i'f i 
' ;l;^ lar^ ttSSiber in Courts) “ ^0 

of the book. But th«e would have been better placed together with the 
^duction*. at the «d of the volume, instead oftbrougliSt tbe^^ 

pUles iwe mounted on dark pa^, „ that there is no erense for the fiSit 

tion* wha^Tc^oompany them. In a produciioa in many ways «d adminible tl^ 

la regrettable. The absence of an index » a graw error. ^ ^ D, tSSSt ftS 

THE GREEK TlL\rHTJON L\ sajLFOJRE Bv Wat ™ tt o 

(load..- ovord 3f 

for Kjme statemeins which aeetti swtepine or nerfunrtn™ 

its aeatlictic sinnibesnet lay in il» cteariott m.V «f* for the preaoiis few: 

MCir Aund of forms which appcajtid to the emoitons •'mH hronsse ^ tht tcv/piorV 

to nri^'nak Bod not to pbotographa or cast*. ' «i . to judge ngbtly, we muai go 

A|i«d >U|>> ddicRl, i»,, .i„„ 5 ^Obj^'^io SSn’t'S m!‘‘ 
recapture technique: wenced dd restore « a ««it enough to 

towards life. 'iTje tradition madd its way inm India 

m in» the MiJdte Ag», ™l (bmi „p « “ . "* ^r'* ” "“selxt 

of the Parthcfion aculpturta* h wjtd dmw hv i^dmxood by study 

vatdsena and the Flaxi^n to TSoriErd aL^™ Th"' 

The revolt, however, was Ihe '^hicb thereaUsta revolted, 

inirld would return for health anS^u And now 

of scuipton trained in Gteck art as revealed by cSctVwfor^Sfefit * g«ieration 

if and when todety pfoducta the favrjujabre ^ * piophcty-. 

rnunitie* lack that fortutule environment whi^enablSlhrr”“l!"' 1*”*^ 

witWt depanfog ft™ 
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forai iti the two modes idcalty su«h1 id sculptum] tepmscsntatiflD, the nude and the 
dmped. if m our athicitcs we aocuBtom ouiaelto to the former, our dimaie and 

our ways of life seen io prechjde the irpioductinn of the gricefiii foJda of Grwh drapers ■ 
and we ^atl advent of a gnat aoidptme which sfodJ exploit aestheticJly the oo^n 
mm SA bt cmdirLanly^ niTpcsn. ^ 

Pmfi^r Agaid’s sense of form and stiucture should not have allowed hjg printer 
to intlirt denvmve on us, or himself to write ’ BcnmJeJJe was a professed fli/Aundtl 

W , L. Cunxe. 


oAoal Grech ait 


■n IE MONZE age. flv V. GoaDo« Crnua. fVo/mw p/ Arduuoli^^ 

tfjdtwnity JV«j. 1930 . jsp. *58 ^ 

Prof^ ChUdB has undemhen s difficult task. V he has not altogether succeeded 
It ts not h#caiis« he ^ nat mmJt: a galknE effort, or Wi> not weU equipped for the Usk. 
Ifet IS It really pos&ible to compn^ ■ sunimary of the many pba^ of the Emmst Apc 
of Europe, worthy of author, into less than 347 snialJ pagts i (Tliia number of 
pagt3 mdtides inkany foil page and other ilhistratiDna), 

Ttie average fw«OD. who wulies 10 grin a geoerd idea of the European 
Bronee Age, in nading this book would probably feel that he rould not set the wW 
for the uees. wlule the proffiBsed archaeologiBi, dcsiroiu of a study of any one mfikoi 
or pliUM, would necjssa^r look for less g^nliation and pmre prodaton of dSril. 
Tlic a^ieveinsils and ahtlitj of Prafos^r Cfulde arc univenally and justly admired 
and It» ™ ^ account tlut regret must be felt that he was prevented from doing himadf 
Jijstice withjji the narrow liriuts ptesaibed in thii fjole book. A book of the snme siae 
fay the same au^r, dealing with any tme of the region here dealt with would be of nJ 
value to the anducologist and wclrornc to the general reader. 

A summary of the contents will give an Idea of the scope of the book and of the 
i«de areas of wfoch it treat,. Chapter t. The Implications of the Bronze Age relaio 
the discovery and manufacttire of bronze, the daring of its use in the EhI Imd the 
™tero aflcditc™ean ar^ its suliscquent introduction into Europe. Chapter n 

KIHiE Tfi' chronology of 

Bronze Chapiw ill u an «dmimble ajid v%]uabk fltud¥ uf t^pobjzt ^le 

A®*"' middle, and 

late, fo the early pe™d Cr^tnil Europe. Upper Italy. Spain, and Cr^t Britain are 
iroivcyed ; ,n the rtudiUe ^od ScandirmvB, the tumulus Brorrec Culture, the Italiim 

*" Sicily. 

^ Ilf VilL^vi culture 10 Italy, tlreljiaiti culture, the Alpine untJielda, the 

Hun^^Rusata, Grot Bn tain. There i, a final chapter on Races, and the 
hook a oioipleted with a useful hibliomphy and Judd. * 

Naturally many points arise that lend themidves to critidsm. The limited suacc 
aw^hlelwds ro short unqualified *talHncms.and so few things in pTehatmicarchaco^ev 
roaDy ^mit of such fitment. For insnmee it is said fp. %s) ?h,t objects of No«uJ 

'|“e 6 y». ivcrer occur with beakers of das, b, in Brimin 
\\ iltshire alone afford* at least one well attcated exception to this. I, there rSlv 
any cwdctice ^t our Bronze Age ancBtoi, inhabited a site from one 10 five yeaij 
•md^cn moved ™ ? . Ii ■■ a lij^ di^uR to Me why diic-harrowa riajuld be induS 
in the early period iceing that the burials m them, v> far as known, irc invariably after 
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cremiuon, whJe tbu Bal^ duiucteratic of iht earfy Bionzt A« lo Brium 

^ inhumed. ihe outatandijig (titan in connexion with the 

discovery of ince*we cups mtti burula m banows, ii dwt they uiiuUy acoorapajiT 
anenry uworsitafrie crpnations, md were notmed tltmuelves lo «miain the temotna * 
m fltxrc itai they wtueuma omuiin cremated remaina, without quBlifiodon rc^v 
wnfii»« the pojjit. The liluatiai^n of a * grape ‘ cup (p. i88] haidfv does jiutia to J 
form of vftwer ta a^t mnrdy confined to Wiltshire, fo corni^xion Jth the end 

scaredy juatiBahle to ay that the newajmera who 
introduced late Hn^uti ^pea of pottery into aoutfaem Britain, m represented at AH 
C^iB^ Ctosa and cbewhwe only amved in La Tcne time*, becaiwe of La 

Tine i type at« found. All Cantungs, for influuice. certainly aurvived into Ij KfaK I 
and^ St s, Ukely to belong to the btter «d of theoccupSnn^f to 

the bepnniiig. They cannot thaeforebe used as evidence for the lute arritraJof the people 
tismg late Hallstoit types of pottery. Thau: are all, m doubt, minor points. bulThey 
^e to sW that over-ffim^cd treatment h not vkU adapted to mattera dealiii 
with stiU doubtful, and ihaefore highly amttoVHsiat, pointi of piebiatoiy. ^ 

M. K. CtotNtKtrroN. 

A HISTORY OF Tlffi miNGS. By T. D, Kemdrick. M^thum and into 
pp^ tttth 3& iiiiaitaiinm md z‘& mapt, i8r. 93 * 

dBideratum. Apart liom Keuy’s weJI-knot™ 
Fefaj^ m Breitm Ckrutmdfmi (1891). there waa no aubstaucld work in linaluih of real 
historical value d«oted aoIeJy to ihe history of the Viking movement, and Lt work i. 
now lately oliBolclB, owing to the amount of researcb lliat, amce its publication lids 

& ^ Scandiiia.-i3 itself but in other 

Jmds „ welt bibliography of the subject has now reached immense proportions 

fmm necesorv to oope with it, .0 praeticHy every EuioprSn Cguege 

finm Ri^ian to In»h, u such that no one living man ctm maater it at lini hand Yet 
iwt the ^t impre»ive thing about this work is the evidenre of how themuehle «« 

•» • '-j » 

S^r.'S! 

jWable gen^l aumy of the Scandinavian lands and people, SnXSl7daw^ 
dovm 10 the tune when that noithern qJ^W gtntiuin |>™m to omir ^ 

stock over Europe in the olh and loth ernturief^m^ ™ -rS ^ ^ *** 

^-R«ui4. d,e IhlUc a,oB, W Wottn, E'rirtX V ? 

G«.,l«.d ^ /taoia. To del .dc.p.,d, iS So^go 

nuienil, . book imut o^ be, » ibb un^uMiifiimWy otwied 

Up to a point that 1* all to dm good : but the rsauh :* w . . 

s chitmid* of erenta nithEr tlian a history. It u jiropjoto remini^nf *^'**^*^1* ?* 

aa IS matter, of a lengthy eoCTclopaftli/article ^ ’ *” 

Vikings, on their culture in (he^STaeniwf, itsuffeta hv*Lm™W 4'® 
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^cdvitta. It is tfRp(Knb/t her* to cnTcr into discussHin on any of the points rdted and 
It IS the less necessary a« the autticr has studiously aroided controv-ersv* Hia book can 
be as a arefuliy weighed snttmem of ‘ the best that ,s Jmowi and tliouthi in 

the wortd^ today on the sequence of events in Viking history. “ 

EngUsh readers wiJI naturaiiv be mosi interested in the Scandinaviaja [nflucncc on 
our own ctnin^, and here, if Mr Kendrick ens. it ia on the side of imderstatemefii 
^dg^ustie evidence aJone sbnwi that inffuence in various feids to have been profound 
Uut even more mtereating is the growing evidence of the early date at which contact 
was enit made ^ecn this country and Seandiaavia, Before Pythos visitHl Norway 
stout jw B.C., he must hove been told in the north of Scoibnd of the route thither ■ 
■ fact whidi unphes prior contact of course. The oak-tree OofiiM of the early Bronac 
^e found Id Yorkshire and Denmark, and the Bronie Age gold lunuLic of Irish tvpc 
tomd in Denmark point to the janie thing. Bur even earlier still, at the end of'the 
meErahthic period Mr Kmdri'ck auggesta lliai the port-tole cats imply a connexion 
nc*iern Englsuid jjtii Sweden, tfanugih lie ia cautiniia encFUgh to ewlab ihis 
^ugh the media of Northeni Getmsmy and .Nonhem Franc*. Mcaars Pwke and 
Heure. tovrever. are much bolder, and affirm downright {The Wtni of ilu, Sm n r6i) 
itot about tins time (2000 b.c.> the cnsfom of erecring dolmena lid airadv arnvwJ in 
Denmark by way of thcaea aroiuid the iwrlh of Scotland, Such a statement issuffidcntly 
staggenne, but stout that time apparently voyaging over the open ocean was really 
ttking place, for amber ornainctils found in jaeder in southweat Norway are believed to 
have been imported direct from Juthind. 

CoiHudering the difficult chancter of the text, misprints at* rtmarkablv few—the 
most nottceahle bi^g foe regtilar appearance of /ortAorr for The biudinP. 

bnwerher, iA unviftirtby of ihc ticctUciLci: cvf xht conlcnti^ H. Mamvrck^ 

WIKINGERZEIT DhTD DAS LADOGAGEBIFr 

By W. I ^tmoNjKas. Virtrrhet,^k^U^ Hcndl{„g^ ^3 : 3. Stochhtitm. ma. 

151 mi/i /igi. md map^ io fer, 

Aldeigjutorg, ihe Viking stron^ld on the upper Wolchow dose to Lake Ladoea 
dm it^mg pomi of the Swedish cnnimerdal and militarv enterprise in 
\td ulnmalely to the of the vwt Swedo-Russian'pnn^ity of Kiev, d) 

importanT tiJk tofof* him when 
he set out fo desento in book fomi the archaeology of this settlement and of the sourhem 

tofts S; .He-work has still to be dS. 

tot the rsults Jlfeady achiev^ are by no meant ncgtigible, tod Or Ramkmbas has 

Ccrtainlv succeedHi Tii njuiTidkTiifr an __ , i - ^ * 

biRtancai 
: txbtcnce 

n oltleat •(ntuin, so ihm the presence of iSwedes her* the site was fouudS^S 
Ihcipffi century m^ to Ukm as proved, this fadng what the written record lud led us 
L™*?/ th barrov.'s, the ' &pld * of Woletow type, mav possibly bT^ffie 

graves of the early Vtkmg po^Uiion. tliougli we know all too littoabout their 
wntents; bu t as to the other and less imposing hartowi of the Ladoga neighbourhood 
Dr Ratidotukas prefero to tall them Puuiish, while admitting that they dti nerenhelcss 
ootium much material from Uppland. ‘Nativesht says, wefe buried iei, oaiSdy S 
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of FijiniBb and on tha view tfir Swodiah boocha and ^ drpositel in 
T“ ^ regaled amply u Uwful profit obiwn«i frem^iS buty 
k" waa a thoroughfrro. The bwk nvo ua J 

wi^tory of ^ bamnw, ait ttcdJeni fqldtng map. and go,^ LHiiairaSir whiSi 
SS?k!^n p’''- 8 «‘«P 9 t*«r *>«gbt to rgoicc nSpetentan-a b«« ; hw 

“ «™pLiiii of this ?J and not noi a proper [iai 

T, D. KHNoaicji. 

^ MIDDLESEX AND LONDON. Be C. E. Vuluamt. 

.nir/mHTi, 1930, pp, J041 mih 59 and t maps^ loi fidf* 

I ’* an eswllCTt book. Tl^ author uinrey:^ the utbaeorogy of Middlcui and 

London from the bmnning of the Polacolttbie vlge to ifv NomHuTConmieat a^^nilkip 
all the import obj^ and ute« found in that aiw, and aumimrizim diir cxiatinp 
knowledge of the various phaaes of piehuiory. His catatoguing ia ootnplcte and liu 
^3!r“ ^ concise; tnoreover his st^Ta cxrolleSt md roako 

SSJ interested in p«h»tory will, we art 

® atimidaied after reading tbnnigb this hook ; while ctnuine 

studmta of prehutorj will make room for it on ih«r crowded shelves ^ 

WeahouW liayc wdeotned more iHustrarions ; but the price of tint hook » verr low 
and we have alrody ample value for our nioncy. r_ q_ c Clav* 

ST.^NDREWS cathedral MUSEUM. By D. H. t’LeMiNc, u.j,. Edinhureh * 
O/nrerwxd Boyd, 1931, pp.Tp.aitA j:tgfyr, amt i plant, z^t. * ‘ 

*®“- fCathedra] Mnaemn at SL Andrews, has here 
produ^ a fully annotated ratslogut of the objccla preserved theiein. and is to he 
omgratulaied on a very «>inpl«e and satiifartory piece Of vrark. 'Hie chief iiitertst of 
mtioeron la tn ihr remarkable rollertion of carved Celtic stonework found fnMudme 
to tunc cither htuJt inro the athednl or m the adjacent cemetery. Many of dieee wb 4 
described by Mr ftomidy Allen in his Eor/v Chmiion but fully a E 

been rccovewl tmee the oppeamnw of hia booh in iwi. It a nrther » niW^k!* .k 
wihnr has made no attempt ro^dicste ihe date of tliuPSiremcly SLhle TeriefthiS 

acrioiM foliage and degcnecaied vinr-ornatnent which dcaronds from 

nunpamtively Ute m the setiea. The BrneioJ level of ihe carvimw ^ n' ‘i* t 

or enna^hafta. i. remarkably high, §»ugb tbrmoriJtnSS'n^l 
tmedacemmt are little varierl. All the cLnpIes sre fSly dt£ilL*^d"lt™!f 
The later aoettoos of the book are devoted to medieval andoLt^S,™?*,' ^ dWtranrf. 
aichitcctura) fragments and sfimil l objecta Of thest Kwrmaiioji mcmortals, 

iitiponont » that dealing with i6lh Jd 

ore described and inany of them figured ami thouohTo ** 

form a highly nanctivterenplaror^he taste ordS^age “J" 

the oontempomn- English stvle. and n «till wiuui ^ ftf moft florid than 

the t^d^isMical wsaU of the diocese of St Andrtrw^ «rmplctc coltcctjnn of cMta of 

nte book b w^l product": ^ ^ *•?' 

follow «o adtninble an eoamnle. ^ ^ tncile other sunilar institutioDS to 

A. W, ClAPflASi. 
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m Continuity By A. Aixcroft, 

401 . ti. riie Ctos 8, A/ii( 7 fii// 4 Tjt, 1^30 pp, 454, ^1, iUustr^ttitm. lu <rf. 

toIuwc of (kis work appontd ip 19*7. ajiil Vfj» rcvicivctl at leoBtli io 
Axttqvitt. Much to of aU ivho know him the author did not five tb aS 

tht second wlume published, having died at Hove in Detimbef toao. The nuJn 
ni^of th^ two TOlumo iVio sl^w * the dcvdopmcnt of ihemoot^from the round 
borrow ttic toon timimafuj fram the moot, and me diurch [mm both ' Haw fk#’ 

lod^ly u.d d,„ upro , w aiZl^ 

wiiccnty, there catt be no doubt. ■* 

The Rr>t TOliime was nininfy coocemed with the development and eroliniin nf 

prove tfafli the eifctilw funp of the early Christian churctyinia was Ukew»e^r » - 
developmetit from the round harrow. Tlic author odb them Cddc Z,d 

IriT^^'lv l^t the^clopnwni u due ta inoistCRi 'Cdiic' mlluence in 

Hehuid. Watca and England. T^c fonse of the arEumeni for continuity from the rounil 
Urniw depends^ much u^n ^e diiie assigned to ihe harrow*. Those jLniliar wiS^c 
tW^^“y • w™ o« Ai. .«bjra .» nurh M „id, 

^ tl'* fact that it i* claimed that ‘ the tnie diac 

f together mifi Ae (^anacter of it* eonicnia, goe* to show that this type was the 
work of the hut of the Qrythnnit: invaders of South Britain, the Bcteae whnl^df. th ■ 
b»l^„ im S.I«W Pkia, „d ,h»„ ,pMd 

partictdarlv wTstwanl into nmnrvitiU .nit C-...L wf i auu fnotn 



time of his death 1^ had to be omitted, Tliii is to be resrotted L ilw atl^*h’"f a 
srgwient for cuntmuity depepda much upon the period that the autbur ascribed ro tb*^ 
ranoua form, of round harrow*. It i. daimed^t the cmirinaitv fro.^S? !! j 
^row i» liic Ctmilar Cliristiaa diurdiyard is more dearfy tnccable tn Irdaiul ™rf 
WJbUm in ^d ff toi. d« „;,,dn.iilv in I^.,1?^! 

It sema more likely to be due to the pre-Cclde demenia there than to thV rZh - 
people ibe Iron Age. Tlicne seems linJe evidence tliat the invading Iron ^ee nronU 
particulufly &voi«tti ciraibr biiria] ptiitt*. So fkr as ihe circular fonlTjn 
ronceroed it seem* more likely thai it vra* due to the influence of Chriar^n^i ** 

from Irciwid and Wd« than directly to the • contimritT^fihe rou?d ^.1 
{h« counlp^s The kat ^^pter dkeusa^a the dcitviition uf the wurd " Churdi'^ inTth^ 

abundant evidence t^t it was iso Further i* ha. if bas hem adduced 

ChH.U«i.r ^ “rats? p's 

tneam in the litai instance a dreubr huria(-eroW^ a ro^d 


* September loafl, pp. J6+-7. 
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Irom eirnlm, nod that from tvcus^ it u to the Uttcf that archaeology point* »th* tme 

■ ^f* 399)- Thi* « a matter that muat be left to philolo^ts. 
Thexe la a good tndes m volume ti, covering both TOlumes, M, E, C^kninctow , 

MANU^ D'jUlj^tOGIE ORIENTALE- Par Du G, Contou. ». 

Hisiotrt tie I An. tir et ir oiiJJdnatit^ mnt noux ire. Pstu; Augmu 

fi.1 i^H Iribltograpliy, the rart comtanation of mericfice in 

f^d trark annhned with the practice of a Museum Curator, used a* the bad* of a 

q^ities have produced ao cncyclopaodie work which 
ill reiiuiJi titettandard f^reference on the Near East in aodent times, perhan for 

ndd »iod «e h*^ >11 used. This second volume, tekJwith 

the odd hundr^ pages of the first winch were not concerned with the necessarv pre- 
hmuuinc*, deals with each land by itself, ami trent* of the objecu by clisse*. E^ry 
kind of archwiogiml student will ftmi m it information mlrirTnt to the subject of bb 
enquiry, and the references which will enable him to pursue the subject. 

^ "c esp^ from Dr Commsu, every kind of view is noted on the various subiccts, 
hut he sanity lea^ him to avoid impcnible liypmhcsea. Tliough he had not access* 
at the lime of wn^ng this volume, to the striking faults of the German exavations at 
ivaru, lie hn nghuy discarded the chronology favoured by some recent authorities, 
in defiance of the published lesults of Geld work, for the earlieat age in Sumer. Tliough 
we must think in indrtcrminaiB periods, rather than in tneaaui^ spaces of ittne the 
auction of ctvitizations is now clor—i, that marked by the use of pottery decorated 
with a black ferrous oaidc paint on a cream clay slip ot buff ground; a, that marked by 
pottery triib a surface painw ted uid bumbhed, somfituiieg picked out with fleomrtricstl 
patt^ tn bJa^ and whiw^Uo by the us* of a small rectangular brick, and, ippa«ntlv 
at Warka m the earliest of four clearly marked building simia, by massive atone founda- 
lona; jj, thatiuarked bypUin pottery, tardy painted wiih eoncentric eirdts or cdee-lincs 
sometmia inc»ed or omamcoted with rough work, snil by the use of plano^ 

convex tHu-b— the archaic Sumerian. The scuipture of tliia tljjnJ period Dr Conieoau 
cxaflunB in ^ detul. He rocogniaea the easentbl iJoititv of these figures citendine 
over an arcs ft™ m the north to Stiaa in the wulh, and divide, them belwceS 

t™ pom« of ^e. about jooo b.c. to 2 ^ bx. Anpne who reads this ebamer ca^ 
ftilty will fin^n this c!^ of figme a diffioilty which is inherent in the archiSjW of 
Babylojita, There are few tdiabte entena. Many features which miglii seem m be 

«f J,®. wtarinsef b«nb Vo™ t » 

when reliable evidence from inacnpliona u available At nmon* tC. ....t r 
is the atyte, and where the style of all is primitive, the difficSltv of the ^ide 

Dr ao.™.'. ^Udpo«l. «iU in pn,£j 
opa.(br<l,.c®«j^ Tl«po®.„ri.r,lbr,l,.anr.n..o„. 

Statue in the Ky Carlabere Glymothek fft» Ft »l.^ a «nJ8s.Icggcd 

little woman in the Brii^ Museum (fig. 36?) The aectlon ft**ib**^" wphistksted 
Gudm period is very full and valuabK^ihe tre^^fS of "I 

many of them previously unpublished make the ™ Su*>, 

PalJline Or Contenau aL li “‘I 

t« again cautious and acceptable * ™ ^ attnbutioni 

l.i.in.nriBblrtf..i..bo.k.>.nd,*,d...f.u,®.hon|jh.,,*,,.„,.^ - 
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a( ^ «ul tiwny (kiubifuJ points. Tboe arc oommmdBbJv few md will in Eoaac osts 
be immediately oorreeted. Wft are very fbrtuiute to have thia work, now well on the 
^vay to oompteQon, on our aiudvoi. SmNFr Surm. 

OF BIBLE HISTORY r J«l„ia, Jadgts. By John 

ComwK, 19JI* pp. Fir^ 42J, with 73 pluUi aad wapSn 

^ OiKrtor. for 9«w yeare^ of the British School of Arehaeotogy fo rmiulera 
fclf. ?* in Patttline, Prof. Gustang acquired an esienuve 

hist-haqd iMwJcdge of the andent sitn of tlie Molj' Land and thdr topographicil 
rations. It IS not therrfore atirpnabg that be became ftscinated with the old and 
st^ unlived prooletna of the Israelite invasion and the sulwequmt setlletnent of the 
tiibe in their new [aheritance. The inoment was opportune. Palestine today is 
receiving its fuB share of anenrion from ardueokigists and cxpIbreTS, and every yat 
SCO natabfo additions to our knowledge of its buried secrets. On the other hLd it 
Tl assHted chat the Higher Criridam** appraisal of the tarUest tfoenmeats 

Dt me urd I cstamenr has reached a stage beyond which it is little likdj to nwve l/any 
cmiinty IS ever to be attained about the v«ed questions of laraers entry mto Cahsan 
It mrot be by appl>-jog the t«t of fart, archawlogical or topographical, to those naxraUv^ 
which have been adjudged by acholarB to be the oldest and most reliable 

Itw to this ttekifistthemuthor addresses himadLand though many of his conduricins 
are unhJteJy to commend themselves to that acbool of thought which atill reaarib Mono* 
(r. lijy B.C,) as the ‘ Pha^h of the Exodus * they certainly ennatitute a weighty 
challenge to tJint long^lab|,sh«] theory. Prof. Gaiamnp, in fact, believes that hia 

p? n ^ (El Kedah) and, more particularly, 

jmeho (Tell El Sultan) point to the datrurtion of ih«e places at about isoo n c But 
this, as he pomto out in an intaesting study of the chronology preserved in judiHS 
ototiL welt With the traditional date of the invasion of Canaan by farael under Joahm! 
Aaimtlsr cttnclusion apfrara ro lie reached by an examination of the other sites mentioned 
H. K- BiWted narrative, while m careful tnvesdgaiion of the topo. 

graphial deta.^ of J^tia s campa^ reveal, an astanialung accuracy of descriptfon 
Oil the part of the amnait wntera. Them is, in short, plenty of evidence that they were 
by no mmna •ncafwble of prraerving a rdisble tradidoa of their imikm's earlier history 
Given This teliabtlity however, certain important conduaione follow, .nd ihe author 
hioM ih^ wiihogi blenching. If the earlier dates of the Exodus and the lavasiori 
w to he retained^, ^ p^od of the Judgs must coincide with the Egyptian demination 
"‘“‘"SO “ in the Bible at sit i h may fini aieht appear 
imposable to m^tam such a postlwii. Hut Prof. Oantang ia prewred lo dLoiMuSe 

!!!^? but ibt, in fort, the ticisaitudes of Einiel during 

this P«^ 4rc mierpreTBble with singular consisfeicy.m the light of the equally irrejmlar 

S'XVsfn and i too 6.C, Here again stanch upfflm 

of <1» |«er ds^g mil probably d^y that he has made out an overwhebring cue for 
his thesis. It IS howcv-cr quite mdisputsble that the ■eomddeaces' are strancelv 
tiionerous and itrifcm|. and umU nr unl» a more credible ttplsnation of them is dis^ 
“7^* hy Prof.Caretang muit rcreive rery' csrcful and serioufi 

f ^ ’*1 ^ doubted that die illumination which is thereby thrown 

upon the old dia^mtcd ^lojts of the Judge will secure for it many adherents^ 

Eiwogh wdl bve been said to utdicsie that we lave here i work of Urst-rute 
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impoitmce which wi atudcni of the Bible on afford to ignore,atidirhich, moeir u a 
work Of reference, wiB nor won be euperaeded. The book a eKdIently printed and 
m<Iejirf,^^pfoeidedm'tb mops, and profusely iHusttiied with the author's phoiompUt. 
l‘or the hoichl of the genm! reader the ereiiaeologial and lopogtiphioil materid Jia* 
^ separated from the hiiton^ surrey and oollectetl into an Appendia which, with 
jta ptui* and bihlwEmphy, will be found indiapcasable by (he more adranced student 
i^native but striking black imtl white drawings by Miss C. Levy 
end Mias M, Kaictiffe which will help to cjsdte the intenal of s wider teadtng public. 

W. J. p£rrniiA>y-ADAui* 


WELTCESCHICHTE DER SITLNZEIT.I By O. Eta™. I'*,™.- AnU. 

ana ^ 93 ^* PP^ maps ofid 102^ Jiffures, ^ g^d Mafks. 

Some idea of the substance of the magniJicent volume before us am be fathered 
J^rom the fact that its compositiDO look Professor Menghin of Vienna lo years of mteniivc 
^ur to complete, and that the works of iw less than 6to amhors are ctltd in the itidci 
I he RTtat tniportaJiM of the work lj« in the fact ihai here for tJie first time tlic mani¬ 
festations uf stone age aviljzaiion are tteaicd as an organic whole regjudles* of time or 
space In analyimg Mch mfture and fining it into an orpinii: s^icm MetiBhin has 
(™ted Older OLt of chws, while cutting at the root of previous systems of a more pro- 

vmna]onler. WTietlieforiwlhiaayiitemwiJIfindiilttmatcaoccptanceinallitsdetjiils— 

and the wide gaps in the field of knowledge naider this unlilrely-jt is certain lo exert an 
[rnpommt mnuence on the future devebpraent nf the tubjed. 

M u natural corollary of his method of irearmcnt Menghm baa been romperied 
w uMpt a new renumotogy of untvcraal applirarion, in place of the lime4«moiiredLih 
of French pla«-ipm« pronnaa in boih space and time. In the new terniinuW 

” Prptuhthjc >, the Lpper Pakcolitfuc «id Mesolitiiic u ' MiiiU(hic\ 
1?®, J^wbtine conumiiiig m usual though now inriudlag tlie oJd Aeneolithic The 
^li^c indtism^re not ad^ned witidn the Eyatem as s group, rhough the Mcji-inian 

industry Tf« East Angban indtismc* are dismissal 
on ^neral groim* as probably aatura], llmugh the arguments used hardly scan to be 
valid m the case for instance of the Foxhall floor, w hich was found insuited in saml 

bitTdve abells. Tlie real rea»a» for ihe le^io™ f 
thac iodwmra « the theanMuai] une tlmt ’ es m’cht fflr wahrachdiflicli, dasa m^ aolchc 
auf europittdtcn Bo^ mechen wi^, smilnd vie! eher im jentralen Aaien zu cjwarten * i 
Instead we are to l« mntcni wtth a pre-^tuliihic wood culture, the oci^ffl«o; 
of which cIcJF ohjcctivg pmnf^ 

Thr itidiKtfr-blade. eore and tyme 

Sfi t«s compelled the re^gnition of blade K' 

least of flAje) indiatms ronlemtwrary in age with the familiar lower 
duAtnes. TTic of evidcrict hroturbl forsT^rtl therefbre hv rvnf 1 ■ r ^ 

md Aii. » ,dl « ton, E„„p, „„7, &!S3 

• Thrre •» Of roiHw many odier rrasofl* hr lejertine theni.-Eutro*. 
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the nriitv Cb^nUn, uid Ley&IJdtiean llake industries afieotuics for the ettminstHii of 
the fiwiJuir middle Piheoliihic ss s Mjaraie period, Jij drswiii^f Attcdtron to the lew 
umihiir WildJurthii uul Veldmcy cultutesj and postululing^ a si^smte gtaiip Of bone 
uidittttics of age, < new emtiibutfon has been mode to the subject. A® if 

10 silfatoe nny doubts is lo the todustrial truuty of the PtotolJthie wc ore gi v'* <i s darine 
espbmstion which it mitai be confessed is very oomrifidng. The three induitnd trodi- 
ttOM reflect differen t feneraJ modes of life; thus the blade industtict indicate s culture 
dependent «ii dsggefs and bnccsg and sdopted to life on the steppe, the core Industnes 
denote on axe amt dub culture adapted to irapical foKets, and die bone industries on 
absence of flint and ii highly nomadic life. If we consult tlte exceUeitt map shttwlnE 
the wmts of influEuce of the different tndiLioiis during the PiotoUthii: we sbsU see for 
example that w^rtos the,Mongolian steppes abound in blade Industriea, they ore devoid 
of oote in^dtBtries, which on the other banil crowd the interglacial tropics j the bone 
^ition is found over nortficm Siberia with poietmtloni into eostetn Europe, a region 
in which the eitrcmc chniauc fluctuations compel great seasonal migrations. 

In the Minlithic the same three industrial traditioita are trnc^ for us. The blade 
indintries are treated under tio Icsd than tcsii geographical loiics, and indude besides 
the upper Palaeolithic, cultures such as ihe Tardcimiscan and Swidenan, which under 
the older terminology would Imve to be rnmidered os eadv Mesolithic, 'fhe genetic 
relatJonship betn^Kn tlie upper Priaeolithicand the earlier Mesolithic of the old tetmiiw- 
logy Im in Ihc past beei especially stressed by ObemuBier. In distinguirbing the oote 
tiadition at least in the earlier stages of the MioUthic greater difficulties are encountered, 
though in Europe we have for instance the Ondnstitzian, Ptedronstian, and Mezyniuo 
cultures. Tire dn.'clDpcd Soluirean is held ia belong to the blade group though shownng 
influenoe from tlie core tradition. Mr Hurliitt has in this ooniresion long ago dlimed 
the laurel leri ■» the product of contact bctwccti the two tniJitjufui of blade-and-burin 
and core indnstrics, which eipbiins the ubiquiiy and apprcni apontaaeity of iu occur- 
tence. The bter «>re industries of the Miolitluc include the famdiaE CimpiFnian ami 
Kitchen .Midden of Europe and the early Turoh* ciillure of Weal Africa. The system 
thus sflords ao explanation of the tratidua use and pick in oonnming it with the old 
Pmtolithic oorc tradition. An interesting typological link is the tnndict Wow, which 
da a method of obuinnig a sharp edge was fri^uenliy cmplayed by the makers of Ptoto- 
Uihic coups-de-poing. The bone industrial tmlition once again is found wide-spread 
over nonhent Eiitaab, and includes cultures usually assigned tu the old Mesolithic 
such os the Kunds and Afoglcnioae cultures. The whole of the Mesolithic is th,B 
finally engulf^ m the Ulcr lulf of the ^LolilIlic. We may perhaps he pmniitcd some 
regnd at the lo^ of a term which covered tlie etiibsmisnaenl of a past scneralion of 
prebatorisnt, ttnee loeally at Irast the closing stages of the Miolidiic with its dintmic 
rhonges^d altmng modes nfitfe do BCem to rn^uire some termtnologicai label of tlietr 
own. Hat both the Erotolithic and the Abolithicshould resed thosame three induatrisl 
tradittons, each with a similar distribution in both periods, cannot weU be due to chonoc - 
it is snggMted by the author that we arc in fact dealing with ttrotinuma traditions! 
An unexplain^ trandtfor is the very real oat from the ProtoUlhic fhilif to the blade- 
and-bunn industries of the sui^eeding period. 

D«fotcpa*ringt>n to review hiiUttnjnentDfihe NcolilhicwemuatpoiniouiMengliin'a 

dmace for ov«coinmg tlte difficully involved in dealing with ’culture lags’. Under 
fyetqmi whicli hi& <3ll» “ Plii^eatagicil Clifooblogy \ lU tultum grouped tug^thcr 
belong to thesame phase or major period ; any culture in an outlying area which surrivt* 
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“’{'^''^1*^ succeeding ™jor phmt » placed m it* carnet phumJogioil 
mth^ direnoiugicil ^mUficatofl 'epi'^ while * culture etmitfinB inw the 

by the term ’ np» *. Thus * culture ^uped « 
1*, P»Titob«^c culture Bum’vJng into Miolithic tfmetfwlSr*ii 
“ swu^ culture Bumvmg inm Pmbmedlitliic times. Thu* 
I, flaJet ctrl^ u iicaignated Epi- or Opsiprotolilhic^ jin indJatkia boS 

uf plmettlogi^ wgmfic^ ^ of ite chranotogicaj pastttan. Ej hi* omsidm^n 

TiiminB to the filcnghin diaringuisha * Prolonmlitluc. und a Mixonw- 

lithic in the la^ of whi^ t^ Njmlithic arts found their full c*p«ssioii and ineta! wo* 
already m pmul, though subu^te, use. The old AenwhSdc is dismUsed ** * 
mere pkiuitiim Mrithout fluy foimdiiJon an aniilv^ia Takirte the F*tnmn^>iiK' 

ways of life ; thus we have groups of cultures based oo tJie dotnotfcntioiJ respectiVdv 
^swme. otile. beats of hurd™. TTat based on ,wine u thought to hJ^brS 

^ the sxe wfth mtmd *eS 

^:t^0 in lu westem and iMt pot^ (mafirnAcrumte/if) in ia eastern divSi 

P‘J!» bones occur, for eminple in the upper stmt*’ 
md^«?ATri«gtJitrally throughout western Eumpe. STXorth 
“J ™rt ? 7 ^”7^ complex is found chiefly in aiina7lndu-C3ujja 

Tiortlw^t Imlia. In Anau i we ha>ie the cnUiirie of the cattfe bfoedert wlwj aJ 

in waitrn Turkestan and whose lithic industry wm haacd 
on the flake. Fmally the folk who firsi domcsticaied beast* far transDort h^M. 
asses, etc. are thought m have dwelt in central Asia, ihouph their existence U 
prrattmed fmm the later Miaoncoljtbic steppe culture. The thm? Pmrnhjwiryi,'^ 

flake, and bone diviaicMis traced Uinjugbogi the Proto- and MtoHd^ ‘ 

hin^ly we are intndiind to the Mixoneolithic which once t™r» -Vkiktr.- c .. 

tl« culture, falling into three main grouM ; tl e Wl W ‘ ^breefold 

The vilbge peasant cultuL are thought ofSJ^ihVraSt S thff^Lui™ • 

rising cultures, the pntnary culture, of the East arising as a direct result of rh*-* cart^« 

the sccoiidsry cultures of the We« resulti^^v ” <headmi^, 

vilL.« and portly from weak mdiuttons fmm Shiftythe primary 
North Africa and the Eastern Medit^™ reLJded « 
cnliures, many of which contribute early to the naem of wr3tf™7^^ *' ^ 
garded generally as advanced cditkiin of die villoB^™^r l^atory. ate to be le- 

diauiiguished by the fact that diEv repm^i T they ire to 

pnnuiry home of the dty cultures, all odiM * mcludm^ih«.7 ^ 

In die famiulstion of the system inst outlituHt — 
kind are maJe with winch we have ni foe sdsm J* 

-——-- - have any endemn to 

• ' Alla ubrii, Stadrkulcur in lekuBdimi Cluraewnp. 
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nialce, it la that ^ antluw has m acrtreral pkite* tried to mjifce altoEether too much of 
cultunU traits whi^ arc iiseful m his system: thus we feel somewhat shalea wheo on 
page 473 we re^ of the adventores of the spiral mouse of the Danuhian piorince which 

»j d» »d«t Ew. m.h» chi^ j-pTlXS, 

to bora over Oceania by the Polynesians, The pmfessor dathe jump m 
^enei, bill adds ; Aber waram mdii, da doth auch der meriesnisehe Katendcr aua 

a , in which the B-idenw of Ethnology. Philology and Phyiial 

Anthmpology *ra rdaled to Prehistory in general and ProfesMr Menglnn^ schenu in 
pm^sr w only U i^tioncd hoe. The revimver oonfeases to s feeling however 
that the endu^ of the book ta oontatiwd in the fiist +77 psEes in which the new 

■ Umvetsalgochichliiche Zusaminenfensuiig 
Und K^ltmphilosophiBche AoshLctc- bnngs the ^«nk to a filling Teutonic dose. Hit 
miiUipk iDUic^ irc excdlent. J D G ClA££,« 

I/>-LA^^G : a report on t^ esicovation of Wang HsQ-s tomb in the ancient Chinese 
wlany in Wen £y Y^no iriik she mfloJoratiw, o/ Kixco Taihwa. 

By <i/ Mf Fai:iiky of Tokyo Imptriid Umvtrut\\ Tokyo * Toko- 

ift«ii,i93o. pp.HSaiultiSfiBttt. TexliiHfihaE,^luha,dJaj^^,ir. $17.50, 

Imperiiil UdivEiaitv 

niccaiatcd t^ LoH-bng burial mounds of Korea, the archaeological n'orld, u wdl as 
Mu^ts of a^c c«llwe t™ waiting for the complete report. With the publi- 
w «f the inrmtigadon is reahaed. The tomb of 

Wang Hsfl, which is believed to b« over two thousand years old 
ytddcd iKsid^ humw renuma vanou* utensils for food uid drink, toitei articte. personal 
"i‘^: imrtota, la^tier work of high quality, mid above all a woodim 

A r ® 8<C.) vanquished the Wd family of Korea 

and mtabiish^ four pmvmca, one of which was Lo^bng, a dtstrict fo the ridnity of 
he Fe^t^day Seoul. I^-hmg thus became a Chinese domimon. and in S of 
frequent changes the colony rtinuund intact tiU the esrly part of the Tain dvnasiv 

f* Chinn proper was introduced there and 

formjd 1 ctdtiual of the ILm dyt^ty (205 a.o.—njTaai) in Korea. 

Jiic necropolis of Lo*^g, according to the iovnitgatiDns of the Gomnmeni of 
Korea, h» no 1^ thim 1386 bmial ntoUDds, Since 1909 there hatw been n series nf 
e^TOtiOM, ^ yielding a nn^ of new materiai. In 1945 one burial mound was 
Si chambetB, 'Hie h.d thw^dS 

coffins. The chim^ and cnffitia were ta 0 pefect state of pn^erviiUon and dm 
greaw portion of the articles found retained tQr original form. The col^ are Of 
l-^q««red i^'de and out. Sonle are deooreted witb^i„tin« 

I be most sig^fiaini part of the book is the section tliat deals witJi itidi vidud amd#. 
found m the sepulchral chambef. Utensils for food and drink, such « l^t^ 
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dkhes untl tm^Si, ponoy jars «nd cylindrica] vmel*, arc mtrnmua. An ova] UcquemJ 
bawl with ft haadu on dlberaicle, one of vrhidb ia misaiiig, ta red ioude and black onlaide, 
and it lus the indaed irvenpuon of 55 Ictlcra AIIk! in with while, it wu niatk ia 
A Jr. 45, in the reign of tlw EmpOfor Xuuig Wu in the Later Han. Thert are three 
other dited lacquer wve», nne dated AJ). 52 and two doted aj), 69. Many aniclea 
bear two cltancten, made not by the lacquer ortut but prohoUy by the frrendo of titc 
deceased, Ibr two chuactei« mean ' Good luck tu Wung \ ITime ortides arc fnma 
the tomb of Wtng Hiu. 

Toilet articles and persona] ortiimcnts also an abundant. A toilct-box with four 
smaller bons fitted inside is very tnuch like iheoneshirwn in a sool[-painting attributed 
to Ku K'd-uheh of Tam (AJ>. *65-523) now in the British Mu«um, The^all boxca 
contain a quantity of white powder, (ndverued talc ant! native carbonate of lead, and a 
powdcf'bniah. Wooden combi ^ toitoia&4bcil bairpini, brunxe mirton, ami a psir of 
glass car-OTTuunenta throw much light on the life of women. 

Lacquered shoes, silk cords, foacnge-^panemcd thin silk, a coral bead whh carving 
of a nm, a set of divination boards with ten calendar signs, t 2 signs of the mdiac, aS 
stare, mnJ a dcawing of the eight trigniins, all pertaining to aslronoiny or direction, and 
a fen jujube and other fruit-pips, are ait very sigoibcant as they provide material that 
give duet to the mannem and cuannis of peoples whose written records are out oplidr. 
For oamplc, it bt often said lhai Taoism swayed the minds of the people in this period 
so much that the figures of Taoist divinities fonned a fsivourite motif, hut of this period 
we possess few concrete objects and hod to be content with vague written statements. 
Now, howevet, the finds in dicse tombs reveal I'anist inuaortala represented on the 
decoratinn of comnuin everyi^y htequer wares. Or again, no one doubts that the art of 
divination permeated the mind of the ancient Chinese, but we had little idea of tiic 
actxta! metbodr Now the disc and ihesquate pieces fbititd in the tomb lead us to imagine 
that the disc was held by a pin on the baarda and revolved when in use. A carved 
design of a ram and a oomb decorated with Scythian designs, nsubstonriote the rektions 
which ™ted between Hun and Scythian cultures, and a giidlc ornament of gold sherwa 
Saimatian tccltniqtie. Glass ear-urnomaits in the tomb indtnie Roman inffoenre 
Indeed all that the writt^ reemds tell of the cultural contacts bctvreen the Oeddent 
and (lie Orient Is conclusively provod by these dtscovedes. 

The book it moei beaudfuJly Illustrated with photograpla, many of the actual liH 
and in colours. g^jj SjUtAMint, 

lUNDBUar UBS DRUIDEN ORDENS. Von Hpoo WlESF unJ ii Farcwi 
Mtto Aufira I. Vm Hvoo WfESK, G. Adow .Stou, viid Du Kial ftotiagi! 

Ji fumhm: Carl Gtrbrr^ pp^ 295^ aith 11 platet, 5 murAt, 

Ta « 1 J whft are inlerettcd Ui Modeni DruidUm thlt is a very v-alunblc book Tlse 
fi«i pm dmuina whsi may ^ ailed the basis of the onida of faith of the Druid 'ordem 
and mare espKially that of the German hnindi. All these socfctiea and especially the 
fwrcni, Jii^gltah A.O.D., stjll ding somewhat tenaciously to the eighteenth ™mirv 
ide« on l^idjstn wi^ the result that to profess for mote than is w^franted by 

n^em knowledge. I^mi* careful and aiitious compilation the eiistence of the 
old leaven still hettaya Itself. m i«c 

Tl,c second half of the bMk ia of very real hbtorial value ^ all the available material 
’’y*- 9«*«* thniughout the world has been ca«fullv 

callccted and the result la* reliable book of reference tm the lubjeet, ' 
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Tlie Ajideni of Dnii<ii was foundnl in 1781 by ■ rtuin of the nimo of Horle 
and tus personal fneiulft. Who fie was is not podiivcly known but the writer, after 
aeweto] yeii« of research,» of opiiuon I hat he was pvubabty one Heniy Hurte, a carpenter 
and builder, who set up buaincoa on Gorliek Hilt in the City of iondon tn 17% and who, 
for 15 yean before liis dcBih in 1795 set on the Court of Common Cound} for tl»e Ward 
of Vintry. 

The on'ginal ides was a ^ Secret Society * to which only penwiuUy tecommoided 
persona could be admitted and from which all religious mid politicaJ discusiiona were 
sternly esduded. The founder probably owed h» inspiration to the writings of Dr 
Stukeley, At first tlie AX>ww not a Benefit Society, though the giritif of a helping 
liond to brethren in distress was one of its tcucis. In 1833 a a^tt occurred in the Order 
on this queation and a lai^ body of the members seceded to form a definite Benefit 
Society with the tick * United Andent Order of Orinds* and sit the daughter societies 
throti^jut the world art now oonstituted oti this boais, 'Hie parent.sodety continues 
to Botirish more or [css on iFie old lints hut has developed 11 vnltiiilary fienemicnt fund 
and enj^ed in other kindred activities. 

The Druid pieties in the United States, Australia and Germany are huge and 
fJouriehing orguuzatiims as is also the English U.A. 01 >. All have on iiuthuian 
ritual hos^ more or 1^ on that of the parent Sodety drawn up by Huile and m thk 
sense are * Secret Societies 

To those seeking historical jofocraation this book b indiipetioahk and is indeed 
the enty one in whii^ it can he found set out in full. W. 

DOLAJE-tf NECROPOLIS NEAR KER^VZEU, GALILEE; Eacavations of the 

firitiah School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 1930. By F. Ttm vnjji Petiw, PMJ^, 

Quarterly^ July 1931, 155-166, with 5 pfa/rr, 

Tlu» is a very inadequate account of die eaamination of no teas tlian xf tklmcns. 
It is evident that tlie work described was carried out carelessly arvd utisdentiiTcally. 

The writer gives no dimeiuiions at sit for the' lumulua' wduch in some cases oovmot 
the dolmen—the said tumuli being apparently cairns, to judge from the photographs. 
He also mentions casually in his suiumary (p. i6a) tliat some of the tumuli seem 10 be 
built up in * concentric terraces ’ but he is quite filent on this nuitier in his detailed 
descriptioRB of each monument, instesd, supedhious details of dimendans ore given— 
or deiaits which should have been supexfluoiu if any of the plans or section* hud hod a 
scale attached to them, EnddcfTtdly, diese plans and sections, bad as they are, are un- 
nccosarily made worse by the adoption of » drlTerent convention in each for 
stnttcs ahow-n in st^on. 

Is it s fact Mbody used flint in Palestine after the Bmnoe Age f tf net, why 
not ? Nothiog is said about any but Roman pottery, k this becauie tmne other was 
found, or becstae ihsl wsw the only pottery the excavator could recognixe ? ITicre 
are no drawings or tithet iilusirations of potsherds but the illiatntiona of the other 
objeeu puiilished are quite good-^oa photographs. 

On p, i6t the plana and. section* cannot be made to agree with each other. On 
p. 163 (line 8} Ire refere to * the entire absence of buriai reniaina hot he also refera to 
fragments of bone—' adcinated ‘ (p. 161 lost Tine),' split * (p. 160, battnm), ‘ foa^tents * 
(P* tjfJI)- Wert these human or animat ? If mc^y anttriMt , why not say so ? 

'l*he»e critidami are not made without rcasoni For mstance the omission of any 
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of the ' leiracai ’ referf«i to almdy is regmied became iJict* are trac« of the 
same Future above at least ose oF the Atlea 'grattea' {ue Anka^tigia uxrt, p. teS). 
it is all horribly reniiimoeat of the bad old timu^ uhcti tlolmeiis wen hoeved 

^ Till ■ ihi^Minr ^ ha l ^ jJ Hnn-BVAn ■ ■ I ■ bp J ihlt I _ L _ I 



ON AN ADOLESCENT SKULf, OF StNANTHRQPUS PEKINENSIS in com* 
purisoD with an adult skull of the game speeJu and with other bominid skulls 
recent and foaE. By Daviimon Bjjtat. PaiD»fffoi^«o Sinita, series d vol vjt' 
rasdde it. Papifig (Ptidng), r«i. pp, 114 and t6p/nfri, Priet not rtaled. ' 

In this otrcmely attractive and beautifully illuatrated volume Dr Black has eivea 
«s a defuiitiw accountof the ynimE Peking skuU which he hug labelled ' locus tt gisedmen *, 
VSltb that care and enthiisiasm which hoa b«si chfligctErisric of all his woti ^eauthnr 
lias Riven us from time to time interim reports shoiving the progiesj of his studieSt 
and he muat be heartily cfliignitulated both with tlie way in which he has kept the 
scicnriBc world in touch with what be has heea doing and for the speed odnibinctT with 
the thnimighnes with which he has now produced a report wbidi is fijial, escept for 
a study of the endoenniat cast. 

Tlie present report is highly techmcsl. It is in a very real E«nse complete. Unlike 
many anthropologists who are content with vague roewurements or with a loog« de- 
g^cnption of their technique. Dr Black deaeribu in detail i!J his work, and he do« not 
boitate to use more than one method if severs] are curnmt, in order to fedJitate accurate 
oomporiron. A careful ciamieiation of the reparr leaves the reader in no doubt that 
all t^ dau HMd^. unless w* entirely alter uur anthropologial methoria, have been 
tabuUtcd hero The title, Iiowem-, is on* which may welt make bibliographers tear 
th«r harr. \\e freqoaitiy hive to mnjuli books like this one. and we want to know 
where to look ro om libmnes On the heading of this roicw the title Km been given : 
what It will ^mein the bands of ihoM who have to nuke hibliograpbical card indimu 
ihc fuoire wtll show, but il seemt that, whin one does go into a librarv to consult this 
mturogroph the chatic® of getting it-^iid iwi one of iu coin panions^first shot 
aroromewhat remoie. Further, be.1 noted.only a partof the title psg^ has been printed 
t essential things as thr^rict are not stated 

^njBy, t^ugh one bit adniire the tkilfu] thoitmehncM of tl« report, there 

’"ill be d^fored by moat readers of ANTtQinTT. The dita are 
ab«!uteiy cs^lral for body of technical perrons, But all who are intoiStJ^ 

m the ancient hurory of Man w^ant to know Dr ElBdt'aown views on hiso.vn remorlubk 
discovery. No one dee has, or is e%er likely to have ciuFte the same 
knowing all about the ,k«H ; the I-l^rious^roccs/o/^i^^rg 
ronma pvre an inttnu^ w.thjhe a^imen which cannot S.Jwise^acquS wJ 
are more th^mteraied ro wjut oth« may have to say about the gpecSJnlnd Dr 

n‘,Tc '»-r 

much nuterial« yet iindescribed, the time fora^cubtbn lls I!S7yircomr'DutraIdJ 
It IS not ipcetdatjon we want but, in addimn to the technical details, such grtterai 
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contlusfOns, and pcnaibly »Qch * nTm^technifai descnpitun, ns the keen amateur or the 
studoit can read end undentand. Dr QJaidt letit ua, in his aJI too tntef aunimery that 
* Lhe^ date , . . dcnumatraie bcjnxnd Teuonafa]e question that in the SittantJiri^uii 
specimetu a type is represented dificring profoundly from any of those ropfcseiued 
by the Neanderthalotdj Rbodeeian, modem hominid or anthropoid types It could 
have been wished that Dr Black had expanded this statement into as many pages or more 
than he has ptungrophs. The Peking finds are really important. Mere we have no 
chance single discovery but a series, exactly dated wul numerous, Tliey belong to a 
unique species, and the find itadT, in its completeness, is imique. The teehnita] reader 
will he profoundly greieftil to Dr Stack for hU careful, secumte and complete exposition. 
The non-technic^ may regret that after catering for the profesaional the autlior lias not 
seen dl to use that vivid and direct deoipiivc style which he can use, but refuses to. 

L. H, Dudley Bueton, 

L'OLOGliNfiSE NOUVELLE THEORIE D£ L'EVOLUTJON ET DB LA 
DISTRIBUTION GfiOGR,APHIQDE DES CTRES VlVAKTS. tty Dasih. 
Ros.t. Pofitt FiOx Atcmt, pp. Xlt, jhS, 35/rflji«, 

The general theory expounded by tile author in this volume that evoUition proceeds 
usually is by way of dichotomy. The author does not believe that it is in any sense 
determined by dianges in external conditions, nor does he think that a difiieirace in 
extcTTHit fictois con he held tespotiaihle for any internal variations. Rather he holds 
that evolution is practically whst may be described as a p^etcTmined omne in a group, 
not iiuliriduds, which follows as a matter of eourae when iAteroal conditiom have arrived 
at a suitable stage ; much it would appear, if one may use in imposiUe analogy, as if 
a rock balanced evenly on a high place, immovable by wind or processes or decay, could 
grow uncvettly until in the process of time it would ineviubly tumble over. Tlic author 
bdievn that difFercnces in the fauna of differoit oountrim can be accounted for by com¬ 
paring the data of their emcigenoe from the sea, Thnugh doubtless much of the author's 
theories may not be acc^t^ with approval by all,the problem is one of perennis) inlermt, 
and his exposition, which la lar^ly of a philosophica] nature, is clear, [ogiod anH easily 
undcratDod, 'ITlc occasion of the publication in French is the veteran Italian scientiat's 
70th birthday,and sl| will welcome this dear and phiiosophical statement of his thcorica 
in a Lmguage w-liich is more familiar to most Englishtnicn than the author’s native Italian. 

L. H. Duulev Bl-xtom. 

A MAP OF XVII CENTURY ENGLAND, with Dmeription, Chronobrind Tables, 
and a Map of London, circa i(i6o. Scale: ib miles to one inclt. PuStiiked hy ttu 
OrdmBsft Survtyy Soathomptim, dr., mmtHttd. 

The Ordnance Survey has now issued a map of xvmh century England, This 
ncoeaarily differa materially from its ptecuiwr, the map of Roman Britain, and fiom 
itv promised succcaror. Saxon England, because much nscareh remains necesary before 
anyihiag ip^aching a rompku; map of England in Roman or Saxon times <an be 
produced. This does not apply to die map now under review, since it relaies to a period 
much ftmmr to our own times for which not only contemporary maps, but a very materiat 
body of rtcortU are available. 

It is in purauit of a very tialural ineltDation that one compvea the maps of Roman 
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and xvtnh century England in order to aacenaJn mbat changes some aixUcn hundred 
yeans had ifFrought, One is atiuck hy ibc citenBive disalforcsunion iviiich liad aliesdv 
taken pbcc by Caroline itnits. (Why hu Windsor Forest been omined i In 1607 it 
over seventy miles in drcutnfcrcnce), A second pramincnt fenore is the dminine 
of Eh£ £^t AngLLm Foa, 

Mining areas omtipued to be in much the ssme lotaliii« as t!i*y were in Romim 
tima, ciccpt for some dcvelapment of the iron ore wealth of ihe northern shires. 
Sheep rearing imd doth maJung were still, as in Tudor times, the nj«t uidespreait 
occup>*dons of the people, and here we have an intEtesting sidelight on (he Civil War. 
TTie majority of niDVements of large bodies of imopi was made tbmugh sheep rountry, 
where the were a ready means of ration for thoae is charge of tjornmisaarisi 

aJT^gcnienis. k is rerafided that Essex, on his march towards London after the 
relief of Gkiueeater, ^ned one thousand sheep betw een Crrenccater and Ctitfclade from 
^malignaim and papists 

This brinp ui to roads. These are stated to be based on John Ogilhy’a Survey 
of 1675. and it n probably in tliis lesiHCt lliat the map. If subsequent editiona ue iBStied, 
need* revision, since in its present form it is doubriui wlicthcr it give* an accurate 
Feprcscntalton of the main mads of the XVnih century. The period depicted is one 
during which there were numcrotM movements of mihury columns, and it is * weli- 
eatnblabed fact that any mavement of a large body of troops riubI be based on main 
roads, especially if the object of a nurch is to cover a oonatderahle dbtsnce. The Imtn 
Way frorn Gltnicesur m Specn and New bury must have twsen a main mad in the XVtnh 
ccfltuiy since bymeans of it Esaca hoped to reach London after the relief of Gloucester, 
and he loUowed it as fkr as AJdboume Chaae where he was diverted to Hunguford as 
s result of an attack by Rupert’s cavalry. Nevertheless, the Irmin Way ^ oniitlcd 
fiTOffi ihc map, and WJ is ihfi Fosse Way* 

It i* recorded char the Parliamentary troops, intended for the relief of Gbucester 
marched from London by way of Bicester, Oupping Norton, and Stow on the Wold 
(pfesumablv hj the old Ferdeatraetc—army way), yet the iiinp omita Bicater, If rhie 
towm, wbich dates baefc^ St least to Domesday and which ww* fommie for its fair has 
beoj left Oiut H™bury has been duly rcooidcd as it dtserves to be, if only for the old 
print wlijth a C^yalnr watching the banging of ■ eat by Pwriiwis. ' Djidcrtieath 

Icfoid lAbci} runa tomewhaf ToJIdik^ ^ 

To Banbury came 1, O profane one, 

^d foirod them hanginE of a at on Monday 
Fct kiEidg pf 1 naouM on Stmdfly, 

™ **’*■'!? “"P ’•"d ® 'haf 

»Z; ^ •»«' >«»> -«<< ^ 

StuJEuTid bv" T account or the face of 

bnurt by Prof^ir G. M. Trevelyan; by an Outline of the Civil War - and 

mU piob^ bi of o^ml awral » lb ™p,, pUo of London ilniii ,660 coninU 
from ronlemporaiy sources. Thb will cnahlr die r ii *™* 

^ b. tv. Q, FsjU.BWHlK^L«>caTT. 
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CHURCHES AT JERASH^ By J. \W Crowfoot* A prelimmary report of rW 
joint YAlc^BritiiK Sdsoo] esp^dom lo Jcnish igzS-jo. Britiih School f/f 
Artha^'ology jW J^mua/jOfi* igjT. Supplumtiiury Papfa^^ j. pp, 48 mth philct 
oftd 5 ptam^ 

This prdiminuy report anttdpotcs the fuJI publration of rauJtA inrhich hi 10 be 
expected when the ptcficnt cstcav’^tionx of Lrla^icRl buthlings JcfauL are inmplctcdr 
It 11 indeed a rei-ekdon of the extmordJniOJy n cajth of matenal awaiting the excavator 
of early Otrigltan aiitEt|iJitie9 in Syna. Theoften remarkable s^rvivila of such bnuJdlnp 
aitwve ^imd have fong attract!^ attention and the tnonutncnul aurveya of Vogu^ aim 
Butler hare ntade these aurdviis known to the wurid- Ltttie tnvesligation Kwever^ 
ftave in the neighbourhood of Jcmaalem, has been possible until the yeirA siicccodiiig 
the War ind ihmc researdies arc amongat the Eisr fruity of excavation devoted to tbk 
particnlat period# A* ibe author ahw^reii ihcf ahen? bow vastly Euperior were the 
atnicture and fittings of the town-churdies of S}Tia over tho«e important structures 
which ranotencss or chance have suiFered^ in wliole or in part,, to aiirvive above 
ground > 

Jen$h^ formerly one of the dties of the Decapolia and now represented by a Cir^ 
CHSsisn village founded in 1878 in Transjordan^ appeore bttle in lustury. The ten 
important churches excavated arc nearly all exactly dated by ihtcrrptiottft and range from 
ihc middle nf ihc ^ih 10 the bc^nning of the 71J1 ceiimry- Their planning aluvn ati 
exrraordjnary divmity and indudea one fully developed crudform huildmi; whichp in 
the present ^mte of oitr knowledge^ fbrtna a landmark in the development of the chureh- 
plan. The ritt^-arningemenls and httinp are even more remarkible and we have 
niire revealed^ in example after example^ the dispoviiinn nf tiie chancel scre« emd ombo 
and large atretches of the tnosjiie pavcntenui laid down when the churehea. were built. 
TIjciio pavetntd^ts themfi^vite ore remarkable for a delicacy nf colouring and a horid 
richness of dcsi^ wfiich is quite unexpected. Altogether we muat congratulate the 
coinbined expeditions and Mr Crowfoot, the director^ on the rich barv^t of their labours 
and the addiuon* in so shotr a time^ of fo great an Increase in our knowledge of early 
OirisTian art. Mr CmwfoOl boa supplied a dear end aiicdnct account of the individu^ 
chiirchnSp together with on exccllcait sununary of their relative orcbitectuca] and artistic 
importance. The report is illustrated by a secies of admirable plans and pf^mgrapiift 
and Iwu coloured repToduction.s of niosaic3^ W^« CtAFHJiM. 

GREECE AND HDRtE. Edited d>^ the Rev, C. J. Eti^TNOiuiM^ City of London 
SdvKdt and A. G, Rt'^^u.^ Be. Olave"* Sdhnoh London^ ^hbshed m Feb^ 
ruBiy^ june and October for the Clascal Astodolion by the Chiwendfm Ftetf^ 
Ox/otd, AoJiual suhscTjpuou (for three numbem) 71 (yd, poei frec^ single copied 
Voh 1, no. j, October 64 5 Sixe 5I'' * bj'. 

We print fuU details above of this attrartire new journal so that tliose who wish m 
purduttc U may have no dilSciiIiy in omlung xtp their minds, h is primarily intended 
for teachers and ^ has »o intention of rivalling [thof^c] grave and reverend scruoni ^ the 
Cfm^rVojf Qiiarifrfy, Chwruf Revirw and the Jouimit 0/ HcUenic and of RomtiM Studies, 
We do mt think the proiroters need hove any misgivings on this pomt. * Papers 
dediiitely dmolcd to original leswrch will be excluded and dealt with* as hiiherto, by 
the existing Journal nf the Ap?ocbtioii\ The new journal wilj thererDre* we imagine, 
occupy ihe same posiiioQ in leLition to the older onm that History dots in the Snglisk 
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llutvical Aftuv. Thm there la room for tuch a iaumal^ tlie sueotm af Uittory luu 
ptcFVcd. We wkh Greeet md Rtmtf ton^ life and 

‘rhc puttcni number begins with a foretroid by Mr C^l Batley, andl eontsiiu 
eight short and reailabte articles. Two are of the ‘ Holiday haunts ' type, whidi is what 
rodtfs will expect to find here. By far tlie best a one, destiribed hy Mr flailuy as 
* pmvDcativc *, on New Valuadons in Greek Art. We cannot share Mr Uarmn's 
preference for ardiaJc scuJpnire, but we Uke his style and method of approach. It is 
absolutely tight to admin: ‘the new unity of beauty uid purposefuitiess in such ermtions 
as the Eufvpa or s Daimler car—both of which a Greek wnuld have admired to the 
point of rapture •—previUed of oouibc he Were not s ahip's cook or pedsttian. These 
dunge-^d the Tutwi aeroplanes might be included—represent the bat cmtlre work 
of the doy, apart from some udiiucttuv whidt is sdJI rathcf m«le stid archaic. But 
w'e foci las ent hu sias m for the tatkaisik, not Htchaic, marble pigeon of Csaky and sjmitar 
sherretiotii; being mindful of the aphortsni that ‘ genuine m is atwavs produced for 
current use On p, 19 there are some wise sayings which we should like to iiuoie, 
relating to communal as contniated with individual art. So Jnng aa Crrtfe atui Romt 
enndnues tn prowlu us with such lively sallies, tlic Editom can fore the future and the 
n'aing genemnon with coTifidimce. 

biftce this Is on Oxfordianli-Milford production, it goes witbtmt saying that 
it is well produced. We admire the cover nearly as mucTi u we admire our own. 
We cannot, however, refrain from reminding the readera of A>TtQlim that they geti 
in mere bulk, for more for their money than the teadera of (Ms and tiiher bumda!, 
fuming that the number of pages and plates in the first number of G««:e ewf Rome 
ia to be maintained in fomre issues, we find that for yj 6rf a year readers will get about 
25,000 words and 15 plates. Readers of ANTtQtTPf, for im a y«r get about 2c+,(»o 
words and 90 plates. Reduced to ■ ncnnmoii measure of «Ht to the^uyer, this means 
that we print 3.4 times » many words and 5,8 times as many plates in a year for the 
aame money. Ue romtion that ftetg, imjt at sll to depreciate the new fouraal, but 
**^*J*ly slinw, what is often oi'erlooked, that our method of production has advaatsEcs 
which tlie aulwcahef is apt w forget when he is asked for his tubscription 1 


the DOLPHIN IN THE LITEILiTURE AND ART OF GREECE AND ROME, 
By EtJKiCE Burr Stekdei« jlfcwaiAo, irueosiifl ; TJit Ceor^t Bania BukUflmiz 
Cimpany, rgig, pp.rjy, CfofA. loj tirf., poper, fij W. ' 

Tlie writer of this dwertation ivas educated partly in Germany, where she seatw 
10 hare lamed tboroughofts in tin coUeclioa of F^nUHfratm. The dolphin is con. 
sid^ ftjologi^Jy ti^cicflt and tnodem) * lus appearenw in art from the Minoan 
pened downwards .s discuss^ and typofogtcilJy classified (it is a pity that not even a 
few typtal illwtretiona eouW (re protided); his Ijtcrtry vogue is summariaed. The 
writer makes it dear that the dolphin of antiquity ii Detphimis defoAiTth^etoc™ 

Douglas m h« delightful imk on the birds and boasts of the Greek jmlholoire s«nis to 

A«sris haa made the aSmtinrenre 

of Itb Deiuglttfr wn^k i\ Thar the cpiiHet refers to tke dolphin "s 
not hisancut s^s to fesypjWTtttl bv Its eppliatfcii w klda ; it isW«! al^^f^uSe 
of bees. M ndmg on the dolphin's Uk to e doctorete, the writer has giv^n a 3 
IS presuniabty the moat complete DdplunoJogy in existeticc. W L CvrS^ 
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